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Eurcpe  continued. — Phyiical  Geography  of  the  Spanish  Pe* 
nifun/a. — History  of  the  ancient  People  that  inhabited  Spain 
and  Portugal. — Mussulman  Conquest. 

No  part  of  Europe  is  more  ravoured  by  nature  than  the     book 
Spanish  Peninsula;  in  ancient  times,  its  mountains  defend-  cxxxth. 

ed  it  against  the  attaclcs  of  liostile  tribes ;  and  so  great  is 

the  variety  of  its  climate  that  the  productions  of  the  tropics 
are  blended  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Lofty  plains^ 
fruitful  in  useful  plants,  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  rich 
valleys  watered  by  streams  and  rivers,  so  situated  as  to  af- 
ford easy  communications  by  means  of  canals,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  an  agricultural  wealth,  which  might  be  rendered 
by  industry  more  valuable  than  the  possession  of  the  larg- 
est colonies.  A  vast  extent  of  coast,  spacious  and  safe  har- 
bours, open  to  the  navigation  of  two  seas,  are  not  less  fa- 
vourable to  commerce.  By  what  causes  have  the  sources 
of  so  great  prosperity  been  destroyed  ?  The  population  of 
France  exceeds  that  of  Spain  by  fourteen  millions,  but  the 
superficial  extent  of  Spain  is  greater  by  two  thousand  and 
sixty-five  square  leagues. 

The  same  vast  region  has  been  called  a  peninsula,  per-  Extent  an 
haps  incorrectly,  for  the  space  between  the  gulfs  of  Lions  ■"'^»"- 
and  Gascony  can  hardly  be  considered  an  isthmus.     The 
Pyrenees  separate  it  from  France ;  one  half  of  tho  country 
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BOOK  is  watered  by  the  ocean,  and  the  other  by  the  Mediterran- 
cxxxvii.  ^^^^  rpiig  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  may  be  equal  to 
220  leagues,  and  the  greatest  brcadtli  from  north  to  south, 
to  190.  The  surface  of  the  Peninsula  is  equal  to  28,804 
square  leagues,  of  these,  4,922  belong  to  Portugal,  23,867 
to  Spain,  and  15  to  the  republic  of  Andorra.* 
viountains  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  has  been  accurately  described.  The  mountains  by 
which  it  is  divided,  it  was  supposed,  extended  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  their  ramifications  were  compared  to  the 
veins  of  a  vine  leaf.  A  writer  of  very  varied  acquirements 
has  detected  tlie  errors  of  former  geographers.  If  tlie  Span- 
iards are  now  less  ignorant  of  the  mountains,  rivers  and  ba- 
sins in  their  Peninsula,  they  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  a 

foreigner.! 

The  mountains  in  the  Peninsula,  according  to  M.  Bory  de 

St.  Vincent,  form  seven  different  divisions. 

The  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  jnay  be  divided  into  five 
principal  masses.  First,  the  Mediterranean  or  eastern,  in 
which  the  highest  summit  is  the  peak  of  Canigou,  from  its 
declivities  rise  the  Segro,  a  feeder  of  the  £bro,  the  Ter  and 
the  Llobrega  that  throw  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
secondly,  the  ^quitaniaUf  their  glaciers  are  the  sources  of 
the  Garonne  and  tlie  Adour,  but  no  largo  river  flows  from 
it  into  Spain ;  thirdly,  the  Cantabrian  or  central,  separated 
from  the  Asturian  by  the  sources  of  the  Ebro^;  fourthly, 
the  Asturian,  almost  as  higli  as  the  Aquitanian,  and  rising 
abruptly  on  the  south ;  fifthly,  the  Portuguese  or  western, 
of  which  the  ramifications  extend  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
Duero. 

A  geologist  has  observed  that  although  the  Pyrenees 
belong  to  the  granite  formation,  the  same  substance  is  not 
so  ancient  as  in  several  parts  of  Europe.;}^     Granite  rocks 

^  These  leagues  are  each  equal  to  two  English  miles  and  a  half,  If  then  they 
be  multiplied  by  6  1-4,  the  result  will  be  equal  to  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
Peninsula  in  English  square  miles. 

t  See  Le  Guide  du  Voyageur  en  Espagne,  by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent.  See 
also  Dictionario  de  Espano  y  Portugal,  by  Doctor  Sebastiano  de  Minano,  ten 
volumes  in  quarto.  The  article  Spain,  in  the  Dictionary,  is  almost  a  transla- 
tion of  M,  St.  Vincent's  work. 

I  M.  de  Charpentier,  Essai  sur  la  Constitution  Geognostique  det  Pyrenees, 
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are  seen  throughout  the  whole  range,  and  they  still  bear  the      book 
marks  of  a  former  revolution.     Micaceous  and  other  sorts   ^^^^^i 

of  schistus  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  support  

organic  remains  of  an  ancient  date ;  these  are  overtopped 
by  red  sandstone;  lastly,  calcareous  rocks,  similar  to  oth- 
ers on  the  Alps  and  Jura,  extend  to  the  lowest  declivities. 
White  marble  appears  in  different  directions  above  the  gra- 
nite^  and  the  Alpine  limestone  is  in  many  places  covered 
with  amphibole. 

The  Iberian  range  consists  of  different  chains,  which  arc  iherian 
united  on  the  north-west  with  the  Pyrenees,  and  terminated  '°"^^' 
on  the  south-east,  near  the  banks  of  the  Guadalaviar.  These 
different  chains,  united  to  each  other,  are  called  the  Sierra 
ie  Oca,  the  Swrra  de  Mmcayoj  the  Sierra  de  Gudar^  and  the 
Sierra  de  Egpadano.  The  Sierra  di  Molina  joins  the  Alba- 
racino  and  the  mountains  of  Cuenca. 

The  same  chains  form  the  subdivision  that  has  been  call-  Fossil 
ed  the  Esporian  mountains.  Ancient  calcareous  rocks  ^°"^'* 
•bound,  and  the  low  plains  are  covered  with  alluvial  lands, 
mixed  with  so  many  fossil  bones,  that  the  country  is  known 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Las  Calaveras.*  Many 
of  the  remains  belong  to  animals  now  extinct.  The  plains 
from  the  sources  of  the  Guadalaviar  to  its  mouth,  are  wa- 
tered by  rapid  streams,  and  surrounded  by  steep  heights. 
The  Sierra  of  Espadano  has  been  compared  to  a  long  wall; 
lofty  peaks  arc  seen  from  sombre  valleys,  and  tortuous  ra- 
vines intersected  by  many  rivulets  form  an  inextricable  and 
gigantic  labyrinth.  Ancient  calcareous  rocks,  abounding 
in  different  metals,  rise  towards  the  east,  but  on  tlie  west, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect,  the  mountains  are 
less  precipitous,  their  black  and  porous  rocks  indicate  a 
volcanic  origin. 

The  Carpetano-Ycttonic  range,  so  called  because  in  an-  Carpetan 
cient  times,  its  sides  were  inhabited  by  the  Carpetani  and  ra^ngr"'^ 
the  Vettones,  joins  the  Iberian  mountains,  and  terminates 
on  the  west  at  Mount  Junto,  which  commands  the  Tagus 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  embouchui*e.    The  principal 
chain  is  steep  and  narrow,  it  bounds  Old  and  New  Cas- 

*  Calavcra  signifies  a  skeleton. 
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BOOK  tile,  and  separates  the  proyince  of  Salamanca  from  Estra- 
czzzvii.  madui-ji.  From  the  same  chain,  during  the  winter  season, 
"""""""^  proceed  the  storms  and  tempests  that  are  not  uncommon 
at  Madrid ;  in  summer,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  in- 
creased by  the  burning  winds,  which  blow  from  Africa,  and 
traverse  the  arid  plains  of  La  Mancha*  Some  summits 
are  so  loftj  that  the  snow  has  been  iLnown  to  remain  on 
them  throughout  the  year.  The  range  may  be  divided  in- 
to three  groups ;  the  eastern,  formed  by  the  Somo-Slerra 
and  the  Guadarama,  the  central  or  the  Sierra  de  Credos, 
the  most  elevated  of  them  all,  it  has  its  glacier  near 
the  Palacio  del  Mora  JUmanxor  ;  many  streams,  that  rise 
from  diflTerent  lakes  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  en- 
large the  Tormes,  a  feeder  of  the  Duero ;  lastly,  the  west- 
ern group  comprehends  the  Fena  de  Frandaf  the  Sierra  de 
Gata,  the  Egtrellaj  and  the  heights  that  reach  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  In  no  part  of  the  Peninsula,  ara  the 
woods  and  forests  so  extensive  as  in  the  last  group.  Gra- 
nite appears  to  be  the  most  common  rock ;  it  Is  of  a  coarse 
texture  and  a  grayish  colour;  it  may  be  concluded  to  be 
of  a  late  formation,  both  from  its  liability  to  decomposition, 
and  from  the  masses  of  a  harder  granite  contained  in  it. 
Calcareous  rocks  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid, 
while  chalk  and  silex  serve  as  a  support  for  recent  de- 
posits. 
Lusitanian  The  Lusitanian  range  is  low^r  than  any  that  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  the  snow  never  remains  on  any 
part  of  it  during  the  summer.  It  occupies  the  country  be^ 
tween  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  and  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Toledo  on  the  east,  the  Sierra  de  Guadaloupe  on 
the  centre,  and  the  Sierra  of  Saint  Jddmes  on  the  M'est. 
!?!!l*°*^  The  Marianic  range,  or  the  chain  connected  with  the 
ancient  Marianus,  is  higher  than  the  last;  the  greatest 
elevation  may  be  about  4600  feet,  and  the  snow  remains  in 
some  places  during  nine  months  in  the  year.  A  part  of 
the  chain  separates  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  from  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  eastern  extremity  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  Sierra  Alcaras  and  the  Sierra  de  Segura  ; 
the  centre  has  been  called  the  Sierra  Morena^  which  sig- 
nifies the  black  mountains,  and  recalls  the  ancient  name  of 
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Mons  Marianus.    The  Sierra  JUbaleyrrOf  which  terminates     booe 
near  the  Guadiana,  forms  the  western  extremity.    The  <^*^™^"' 
heights  that  surround  Alcaras,  are  com|)Osed  of  psammites 
or  argillaceous  sandstone;  and  a  chain  consisting  of  volca- 
aoesy  now  extinguished,  but  still  easily  discernible,  stretch- 
es almost  to  the  sources  of  the  river.* 

The  Cuneic  range  consists  of  the  small  chain,  which  the  f^^^ 
ancients  called  Jltons  Cnneus.  It  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  separates  the  king- 
dom of  Algarva  from  the  province  of  Alentejo,  or  the  south- 
em  part  of  Portugal.  It  forms  two  chains,  the  eastern  or 
the  Sierra  Caldenma,  and  the  western  or  the  Sierra  de  Mm- 
ekiqua*  Tlie  heights  are  not  lofty,  and  the  range  diflTers  from 
the  others  in  its  constituent  parts :  sandstone  is  very  com- 
mon, but  lava  and  other  substances  of  the  same  sort  appear 
on  the  eastern  part ;  hence  the  name  of  Sierra  Calderona  or 
Caldron  Mountains  is  not  inapplicable  to  tlie  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, for  the  craters  still  retain  their  forms  and  the  charac- 
ters that  mark  their  origin. 

The  Betic  range,  of  which  the  northern  sides  formed  the 
Roman  province  of  Beiicaf  extends  from  the  Rio  Almanzor 
to  the  heights  tliat  terminate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua« 
dalquivir.  The  central  part  is  made  up  of  the  Sierras  Ne- 
vada and  Loja.  Altliough  not  the  largest,  it  is  certainly 
the  loftiest  range  in  the  Peninsula.  Many  summits,  higher 
than  the  Pyrenees,  are  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The 
steep  sides  of  Algodonales  and  the  Gastor  are  command- 
ed by  the  peak  of  San  Oristoval.  The  snow  always 
appears  on  the  top  of  Sierrania  de  Conda,  where  a  small 
hermitage  has  been  ci-ected  and  dedicated  to  Miestra  senora 
de  las  M\eves*  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  range  are 
different  groups  that  rival  each  other  in  height;  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Sierra  Prieta,  the  Sierra  Alhama  and 
the  Sierra  Tejeda;  but  in  point  of  picturesque  scenery,  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Sierra  de-Tonpial,  in  which 
the  rocks,  forms,  and  dimensions,  are  so  singularly  arrang- 
ed that  they  might  he   compared  to  the  ruins  of  a  town 

*  Introduction  a  la  Hittoria  Natural  y  Geografia  fisica  de  E^paiia,  4tG.  1782. 
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BOOK  built  by  the  Titans.  But  these  mountains  are  neither  80 
cxxxvii.  imposing  nor  so  lofty  hs  the  jsummits  of  Sierra  Nevada, 
Avliidi,  commanding  the  horizon  on  every  side,  bear  the 
marks  of  perpetual  winter.  The  snow  line  commences 
at  the  height  of  about  9500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  bathes  the  southern  base. 
From  these  summits,  says  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  the  Sierra  Morena,  more  than  thirty 
leagues  distant  towards  tlic  north,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa^ 
which  are  at  least  forty-five  leagues  distant  to  the  south. 
The  Mulahacen  is  the  most  elevated  point  in  that  range  of 
snow-covered  peaks ;  it  readies  nearly  to  the  same  height 
as  the  famous  peak  of  TenerifTe,  in  other  words  to  more  than 
12,700  feet. 

The  deep  valleys  in  the  Betic  range  cross  each  other  in 
every  direction,  and  most  of  them  are  watered  and  rendered 
fruitful  by  limpid  streams, 
lockt.  I^he    whole  chain  belongs  to    the   primitive    formation. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  schistous;  limestone  useful  in  build- 
ing, and  marble  of  different  colours  are  supported  on 
gneiss,  and  the  onyx,  a  find  kind  of  agate,  is  not  uncommon 
in  tlie  neigiibourhood  of  Cape  Gata.  The  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, at  the  other  extremity  of  the  chain,  rises  to  the  height 
of  1470  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  excited  for 
a  long  time  the  attention  of  geologists.  It  consists  of  gray 
limestone,  divided  by  perpendicular  fissures,  and  these  are 
filled  with  calcareous  concretions,  containing  an  immense 
quantity  of  bones  and  shells;  many  of  the  former  belong  to 
different  sorts  of  deer,  none  of  which  are  at  present  found 
in  Europe.  Such  phenomena  may  be  considered  the  proofs 
of  a  partial  cataclysm,  fatal  to  the  animals  on  the  sides  of 
our  continent.* 
arameras  As  connected  with  the  heights  in  the  Peninsula,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  the  Parameras  or  platforms,  all 
of  which  are  very  lofty,  and  many  of  a  great  size.  Thoy 
either  extend  between  different  parts  of  the  ranges  tlia^ 
have  been  aFready  mentioned,  or  are  situated  near  their 
summits,  so  that  they  appear  less  elevated  than  they  really 

•  Sec  Rccherclics  sur  Ics  osscmcns  fofsiles  by  M.  G.  Cuvicr,  4lo.  1821. 
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are.     The  most  remarkable  of  these  bai*e  and  solitary  table      book 
lands  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Soria.     In  the  Pyre-  c^"^^xvJ*. 
neesy  in  the  mountains  of  Molina,  Albarracino,  Cucnca  and  ^^^""^ 
also  in  those  of  Toledo  and  Gredos,  may  be  seen  other  pa- 
raroeras,  which,  independently  of  their  extent,  might  bo 
compared  with  the  arid  summits  in  Tartary. 

Considered  physicallyt  the  Peninsula  may  be  divided  into  Batim. 
five  large  basins,  and  into  as  many  others  of  a  smaller  size. 
To  the  first  class  belong  the  basins  of  the  Ebro,  the  Duero, 
the  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivfr ;  to  the  second,  the 
basins  of  the  Guadalaviar,  Jucar,  Segura,  Mondego  and 
Mino.  The  basin  of  the  Ebro,  although  the  smallest  in  the 
first  class*  is  larger  than  any  other  that  communicates  with 
the  Mediterranean*  Three  of  the  second  class  are  inclined 
in  the  same  direction ;  from  four  large  basins  and  two  of  a 
smaller  size,  the  waters  of  the  Peninsula  are  borne  to  the 
ocean.  Thus,  before  the  straits  at  Gibraltar  were  formed, 
all  the  eastern  and  southern  declivities  in  the  country  must 
have  been  submerged,  while  the  others  on  tho  side  of  the 
ocean  were  not  inundated. 

The  Tagus  flows  through  the  longest  basin  in  the  Pe-  Baiinof 
ninsula;  it  was  famed  in  ancient  times  ;  its  name  has  not  ^^^  "^"'* 
been  changed.  Poets  have  celebrated  the  happy  banks 
and  flowery  meads  of  the  Tagus  ;  but  whoever  surveys  its 
numerous  windings,  discovers  little  that  can  justify  the 
praises  of  Silius  Italicus  and  other  ancient  writers.  The 
arid  banks  are  in  most  places  very  steep ;  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  course  it  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent ;  the  ancients  styled  it  JlnratuSt  but  no  particles  of 
gold  are  now  found  in  the  red  ooze  carried  down  by  tho 
waters.  The  river  takes  its  source  in  the  Albarracino 
mountains,  and  the  length  of  its  course  is  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  seventy  leagues.  The  principal  feeders  on  the 
right  bank  arc  the  Jarama^  which  is  enlarged  by  the  Taju- 
na,  tho  Guadarrama  that  descends  from  the  mountains  of 
the  same  name,  the  ^Ihercho  that  rises  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Gredos  and  Avila,  the  THetar  that  has  its  source  in 
the  lieiglits  connected  with  the  Gredos  chain  ;  lastly,  the 
Jiagon  and  the  Zexere,  the  former  rising  from  the  Sierra  de 
Francia,  and  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella, 
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«  The  largest  streams  that  enter  the  Tagus  on  the  left  bank, 
^'''  are  the  Rio  del  Monto  and  the  Salor*  the  one  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Guadalupe,  and  the  other  from  the  Sierra  of  Mon« 
tanches. 
of  The  ancient  name  of  the  Anas  is  still  retained  in  the  Ghi" 
adiana,  an  Arabic  iieriphrase  which  signifies  the  waters  of 
the  Ana.  The  length  of  the  river  may  be  about  150  leagues; 
it  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Cuencai  where  it  is  call- 
ed the  Rio  Gijuela;  but  as  it  is  formed  by  several  streams 
that  unite  with  each  other,  its  real  source  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  It  is  supposed  that  it  issues  from  the  marshes 
of  Riduera,  where  indeed  a  rivulet  esca|ies  and  disappears 
after  a  course  of  twTnty-five  miles ;  but  it  is  seen  anew  near 
a  place  called  the  Ojos  of  Gtiadianam  The  Ojos  or  Eyes 
are  two  large  fountains  of  bubbling  water  which  issue  from 
the  earth,  and  fo:  m  by  their  junction  a  stream  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  call  the  Guadiana.  Several  rivers 
are  known  which  appear  and  disappear,  but  if  the  marshes 
of  Riduera  be  really  the  sources  of  the  Guadiana,  it  disap- 
pears twice  berore  it  runs  through  its  extensive  basin.  The 
size  of  the  river,  still  insignificant  below  Gijuela,  is  not 
much  increased  until  it  receives  the  Jabalon  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  BuUagne  on  the  right,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Toledo.  It  receives  at  a  greater  distance  from 
its  source  the  Gtuidalema  and  the  Znja  that  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains connected  with  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  other  feeders 
are  the  Matachel  that  issues  from  the  Sierra  Constantina,  the 
^rdila  and  the  Chanxa,  that  descend  from  the  Sierra  of  Ara- 
cena.  All  these  enlarge  the  Guadiana,  and  give  it  such  a 
degree  of  velocity  below  Martola  as  to  form  a  cataract,  the 
Wolf's  leap  or  8alto  del  Loho. 
if  The  Duero,  the  ancient  Durius  or  the  Douro,  according 

'^^^*  to  its  Portuguese  name,  flows  through  a  broader  basin  than 
the  Tagus  or  the  Guadiana;  it  takes  its  source  at  the  |)eak 
of  Urbione,  and  separates  it  from  the  Sierra  of  Oca.  The 
length  of  its  course  may  be  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
leagues,  and  as  its  basin  is  very  broad,  most  of  its  feeders 
are  important.  The  Pisuerga,  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
right  bank,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivers  that 
rise  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Sierra  de  Oca ;  the  Esla  which 
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descends  from  the  same  chain  and  receives  itself  several     book 
large  feeders,  falls  into  the  Duero  below  its  junction  with  cxxxrii. 
the  Pisuerga ;  the  Taincga  enters  the  same  river  at  the  dis-  — — — 
tancc  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  ocean.     The  feeders  on  the 
left  bank,  are  the  Eresma  from  the  parameras  of  Avila,  the 
Tormes  from  the  lofty  summits  of  Grcdos,  and  the  Rio  Coa 
from  the  Sierra  of  Gata.     The  soil  in  different  parts  of  the 
basin  is  not  unfruitful,  but  in  some  places  the  land  is  so 
heavy,  that  the  rain  changes  it  into  a  thick  and  tenacious 
clay;  in  others,  it  consists  of  moving  sand,  on  which  the 
only  plants  are  resinous  trees.    The  river,  after  it  leaves 
the  mountains,  waters  dismal  and  extensive  parameras,  of 
which  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  less  tlian  2,400  feet. 
A  wretched  vegetation  heightens  the  monotonous  appearance 
of  these  immense  plains. 

When  the  Arabs  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Penin-  Baiin  of 
sula,  they  were  struck  with  the  great  size  of  the  Boetis,  dalqulrir. 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Chiad-al'ICeber,  the  same  name 
has  been  changed  by  the  Spaniards  into  Guadalquivir* 
According  to  the  common  opinion,  it  rises  on  the  western 
declivities  of  the  Sierra  Sagra,  but  according  to  the  rule 
generally  adopted  by  geographers,  the  source  of  a  river 
must  be  souglit  in  the  stream  most  distant  from  its  mouth. 
The  Guadermena,  therefore,  that  descends  from  the  Sierra 
Alcaras,  has  been  incorrectly  denominated,  it  ought  to  be 
called  the  Guadalquivir;  thus  the  river  rises  in  the  basin 
of  the  Guadiana,  and  waters  the  Betican  range.  Two  oth- 
er large  rivei*s,  issuing  from  the  same  basin,  enter  the  Gu- 
adalquivir on  the  right  side,  the  one  or  the  Ajandula  flows 
across  the  Morena  mountains,  and  the  Biar  or  the  other 
makes  a  passage  for  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  Sierra  Con- 
stantina.  The  Genii  or  the  ancient  Singilis,  the  largest 
feeder  that  flows  from  the  Nevada  range,  enters  the  same 
river  on  the  left  bank.  The  lands  near  the  Genii  are  in 
many  places  deeply  impregnated  with  salt;  efflorescences, 
hurtful  to  vegetation,  are  formed  in  the  summer'  season. 
The  Guadalquivir,  after  its  junction  with  the  Genii, 
waters  a  low  and  fruitful  country,  but  beyond  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Seville,  a  belt  of  land  about  two  leagues  in 
breadth,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  ^Marisnuif  as  insalu- 
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^^^^"-  the  salt  springs  of  San  Lucar.  That  small  region  is  inter- 
"""""^  sected  by  several  brackish  streams,  which  descending  IVi  m 
the  declivities  of  Morone  and  Montelliano,  change  theconn- 
trj  into  a  sort  of  marsh  ;  a  few  slender  plants,  useful  onlj 
In  furnisliing  siida.  are  all  the  vegetation  on  the  light  ooze 
thus  formed.  But  the  river,  divided  into  seTeral  branches, 
encloses  different  islands,  the  ^Menar  and  the  Majors  as  well 
as  others  of  great  fertility,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared  on  their  rich  meadows.  The  same  river  is  not  navi- 
gable above  Cordova. 

It  is  fnim  the  ancient  Font  Ibera  in  the  valley  of  Rejrnosa 
that  the  Ebro  takes  its  source.  It  was  called  the  IbeniM  hj 
the  Romans ;  during  tlie  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  is  con- 
fined by  mountains,  and  the  valleys  they  enclose,  afford  pas- 
sages to  its  numerous  feeders.  On  the  left  side,  the  Agra 
and  the  Arragon  unite,  and  at  no  great  distance  beyond 
their  junction,  enter  the  river;  the  GaUegaSf  the  6'titca,  and 
the  Segre  are  the  rivei's  it  receives  below  Mequinenza;  all 
of  tliem  flow  from  the  Pyrenees.  Other  feeders  descend 
from  the  Oca  heights,  the  Sierras  of  Moncayo  and  the  Pena 
Croloca.  The  principal  are  the  Xalon,  which  has  been  com- 
pared  to  the  Marne,  and  the  Guadalupe,  which  the  Arabs 
rendered  useful  by  their  canals  on  the  basin  of  the  Ebro. 
The  length  of  its  course  amounts  to  1£0  leagues;  although 
less  sinuous  and  more  rapid  than  tlie  Seine,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  it  from  the  extent  of  its  course  and  the  body  of  its 
water.  The  rocks  that  fall  from  the  mountains,  often  im- 
pede its  navigation,  thus  the  Spanish  government  has  been 
at  considerable  expense  in  constructing  a  canal  parallel  to 
the  river  from  Tndela  to  Sastaga.  It  might  be  equally  use- 
ful to  complete  a  canal,  which  was  begun  many  years  ago, 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero.  The  country  between  the 
two  rivers,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  oppose  any  great 
obstacles,  but  tlie  funds  are  wanting  for  the  completion  of 
such  a  work.  A  canal  stretches  along  the  Segre  between 
Mcquinenza  and  Lerida,  and  others  on  the  basin  of  the  Ebro 
have  diffused  abundance  into  that  part  of  Spain,  still  their 
number  is  not  sufllcient.  The  deposits  which  the  river  car- 
ries to  the  Mediteri*anean  have  formed  a  considerable  delta 
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in  order  that  vessels  may  ascend  to  the  small  town  of  Am-  ^^^^^ 
posta  brlow  Tortosa*  ■ 
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The  other  basins  in  the  Peninsula,  although  of  less  con-  o^^!^' 
sequence,  may  be  shortly  mentioned.     On  the  south  of  the  '^"*""' 
Ebro,  extends  the  basin  of  the  Guadalaviar,  a  small  river 
rising  between  the  Sierras  Molina  and  Albaracino,  and  fed 
by  several  streams*  none  of  which  are  so  large  as  the  Ai- 
hambnu     The  length  of  the  course  may  be  more  tlian  50 
leagues :  the  basin,  which  it  waters,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Pena  Goloca,  and  other  heights  that  extend  towards 
the  Ebro ;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  that  stretches  to  the 
Albaracino  range.     On  the  south  of  the  last  is  situated  the 
basin  of  the  Jucar,  another  small  river,  fed  by  the  Gabriel 
and   the  Lambay,  and  forming    many  windings  between 
mountains  and  hills.     The  Jucar  rises  on  the  western  decli- 
vities of  the  Albaracino  heights,  and  runs  to  tlie  distance 
of  more  than  eighty  leagues.    The  basin  of  the  Segura  is  Ba«in  of 
larger  than  the  two  last ;  on  the  north  and  on  the  east  it  is  ^  ^  *^^"' 
bounded  by  hills,  and  a  group,  the  Penas  di  San  Pedro,  ex- 
tends on  the  north-west;  on  the  east  are  situated  tlie  Sierra 
Sagra  and  the  Sierra  Alcaras.    The  Segura  including  its 
windings,  may  be  equal  in   length  to  filty-five  leagues;  it 
rerei%es  the  streams  of  tiie  Rio  Mundo,  the  Quipar  and  the 
Sangonera.     In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  the  country, 
which  it  waters,  is  wild  and  desert,  but  from  the  valley  of 
Ricote  to  the  Mediterranean,  tlie  lands  are  covered  with  the 
richest  vegetation. 

I'wo  small  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean;  ^ii"°- 
the  Mino  or  the  larger  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Mondo- 
nedo;  although  of  considerable  breadth  the  length  of  the 
course  does  not  exceed  sixty  leagues.  It  flows  Kuuthwards 
ontil  it  joins  the  Stl,  then  turns  to  the  west  where  it  is  com- 
manded on  one  side  by  the  Sierras  of  Penagache  and  Estri- 
ea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Barcian  chain.  The  mountains 
on  the  same  basin,  exclusively  of  those  connected  with  the 
Pyrenees,  are  the  Sierras  of  Segondina,  from  which  the  Bi- 
bey,  a  feeder  of  the  Sil  takes  its  source.  The  Mondego,  a 
river  to  the  south  of  the  Duero,  flows  in  the  direction  of  east 
to  west,  the  basin  tliroogh  which  it  passes,  is  enclosed  by 
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'^^^'^"'  source  to  its  mouth  is  not  less  than  fifty  leagueSf  it  is  fed  by 
*"""""""  the  Alva,  tlic  Sierc  and  the  Soire. 

The  division  of  any  country,  according  to  the  basins  that 
may  be  contained  in  it,  cannot  satisfy  the  geograplier*  who 
seeks  other  limits  than  those  whicli  are  seen,  other  bounda- 
ries than  tlie  courses  of  rivers.  A  writer,*  who  has  thrown 
additional  light  on  many  subjects,  has  divided  the  Peninsu- 
la into  four  parts  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  sur- 
«  .  face.  The  Cantabrian  or  Cantiberian  is  formed  by  the  nor- 
thern declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Adonr  to  Cape  Ortegal ;  the  Lusitanian  or  the  second  con- 
sists of  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  and  other 
heights,  watered  by  tlie  Ducro,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadia- 
na;  it  forms  a  vast  semicircle,  of  which  the  two  extremities 
are  Cape  Ortegal  and  the  moutiis  of  the  last  river;  the  sou- 
thern declivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  all  the  moun- 
tains connected  with  tlie  same  chain,  that  terminate  at  Cape 
Gata,  including  besides  the  Sierra  Nevada,  tlie  hills  from 
which  the  Guadalquivir  and  its  feeders  descend,  make  up 
the  third  or  Iberian  division.  The  last  or  the  Betican  com- 
prehends the  eastern  declivities  of  all  the  mountains,  which 
extending  from  Cape  Gata  to  tlic  Pyrenees,  form  the  Sier- 
ras of  Algamilla,  Segura,  Albaracino,  Molina,  Moncayo 
and  Oca.  Tlic  southern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  from 
their  connexion  with  these  Sierrjis,  form  ])art  of  the  same 
division.  This  arrangeme»»t,  intended  to  explain  the  pass- 
age taken  by  the  sea,  when  it  left  the  Peninsula,  cannot  he 
supposed  to  correspond  strictly  with  the  phenomena  which 
the  vegetation  of  tlie  country  presents.  To  elucidate  that 
subject,  anotlier  plan  must  t>c  adopted ;  this  fair  portion  of 
Europe  may  therefore  be  divided  into  six  regions,  thus  it 
w*ill  notlje  difficult  to  classify  the  principal  facts  relative  to 
the  temperature. 
Central  The  Central  or  Celtiberian  region  comprehends  the  two 

•«»on»  great  ridges  of  old  and  new  Castille,  in  other  words,  the 
Sierras  of  Gata,  Gredos,  Avila,  the  mountains  of  8omo  Su 
grra  on  tlie  north  of  the  Tagus;  the  Sierra  of  Mames,  the 

*  jVI.  Uory  (le  Su  Viiiceni. 
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moantains  of  Toledo  to  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Molina,  and      book 
also  all  the  western  declivities  of  the  Sierras  Morena  and  cxxxvii. 

Albaracinoy  as  far  as  the  Martcs  mountains  on  the  south  of  

the  same  river.  Although  forests  and  isolated  summits  raaj 
appear  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  it  consists  chiefly  of 
sterile  and  immense  plains;  it  is  a  junction  of  table  lands, 
not  unlike  the  central  one  in  Asia  Minor.  The  apple  tree 
is  nowhere  seen,  the  olive  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  south, 
and  the  vine  succeeds  almost  throughout  the  whole  extent. 
The  oak  that  yields  the  sweet  acorn,  flourishes  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country;  its  fruit,  not  unlike  the  almond,  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  food  for  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Sphin. 

The  southern  or  Betican  region  extends  from  east  to  west,  Betic  ro- 
from  Cape  Palos  to  Capo  St.  Vincent,  and  from  north  to  ^'°"' 
south,  from  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
including  the  mountains  of  Algarva,  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  ocean.     The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  might  almost  be  considered  an  African  zone,  it  is  mark- 
ed by  the  presence  of  the  banana,  the  dwarf  palm,  and  the 
cactus.*  The  stony  places  are  covered  with  the  caper  bush ; 
theirnumerous  and  long  stems,  their  purple  flowers,  like  so 
manv  tufts  or  feathers,  adorn  the  rocks  and  uncultivated 
lands.     A  second  zone,  always  verdant  and  covered  with 
the  plants  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  rises  above  the  last.     The 
myrtle,  the  orange  and  lemon  tree,  the  rose  laurel,  the  Ag- 
nus castus,  the  tamarisc  and  tlie  nerio  are  most  common  in 
this  part  of  tiie  Peninsula.     Another  and  a  higiier  zone  is 
adapte<I  for  the  vine  and  diflferent  kinds  of  grain  ;  forests  of 
pine  extend   above  it,  to  these  succeed  Alpine  plants  and 
heights  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

The  eastern  or  Iberian  region  comprehends  from  north  ib«rian  re- 
to  south,  all  the  spare  between  Cajie  Palos  and  Cape  ^*°"* 
Creux,  and  from  cast  to  west  the  basin  of  the  £bro,  and 
the  lands  situated  between  the  Sierras  Molina,  Albaracino, 
Martes,  the  mountains  of  Palomera,  Orihuela  and  the  Me- 
diterranean. This  magnificent  portion  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  shores  of  Ionia  and  Doris, 

••  Uulaniral  Geography  by  Scbow.     Cojejihajen,  li>t2. 
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possesses  all  the  plants  of  Sicily,  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Levant.  1  he  olive  flourishes  every  where,  the  carob  tree 
grows  ne.ir  t  w  lentisc,  while  the  myrtle,  the  laureK  the  fig 
aifl  the  mulberry  display  their  varied  foliage;  the  grape 
yields  a  strong  wine,  but  within  the  same  division,  as  in  the 
last,  arc  situated  several  zones,  which  exhibit  different  kinds 
of  vegetation,  from  the  low  valleys  to  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Hie  Lusitanian  region  or  that  of  the  lower  Tagus,  ex- 
t<^nds  from  north  to  south,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape 
Roca;  its  breadth  is  determined  by  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Sierra  d'Estremos.  It  is  sheltered  against  cold  winds 
by  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  Tagus.  Hie  lower 
parts  are  covered  with  sandy  heaths,  but  one  zone  may  he 
distinguished  by  its  groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees.  M. 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent  observed  on  the  coasts,  particularly  on 
the  south,  a  vegetation  similar  in  some  respc*cts  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic  islands.  **  From  the  mountains  of  Cintra  and 
the  Senias  of  Ourem  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,"  say^  the 
same  writer,  *^  botanists  may  discover  a  great  many  plants, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  were  confined  to  the  A9ores,  Ma- 
deira and  the  Canaries.  American  plants  thrive  and  mul- 
tiply easily,  some  of  them  might  even  be  considered  indige- 
nous, at  all  events  they  have  banished  such  as  arc  so  in  ma- 
ny iat'gc  districts,  where  they  flourish  as  well  as  in  their 
native  land.*' 

The  Gallician  region  or  that  of  the  Duero  occupies 
from  north  to  south,  the  space  between  Cape  Roca  and 
Cape  Fiiiistere,  it  is  different  from  the  preceding;  the  oak 
and  the  chesnut  abound,  but  the  olive  and  the  orange  a|i- 
pear  only  on  the  low  valleys  towards  the  south  of  thft 
Duero. 

The  northern  or  Cantabrian  region  comprehends  all 
the  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Adour  to  Ca|>e  Fi- 
nisterc';  it  is  intersected  by  valleys,  which  incline  either 
from  west  to  east,  or  from  south  to  north.  The  downs 
are  not  extensive,  and  all  of  them  are  situated  near  the 
coasts.  The  constant  or  uniform  character  of  the  region 
consists  in  the  absence  of  the  cistus  and  rose  laurel.  The 
orange  and  the  olive  are  reared  with  difficulty,  and   the 
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same  remark  is    applicable  to  the  vine;  but  the  hills  and     book 
rallies  in  this  fruitful  region  are  covered  with  rich   crops  cxxzvu. 
and  verdant  meadows.     The  constant  verdure  may  be  at-  — — — 
tributed    to  a  fertle  soil  and  a  humid  atmosphere.    The 
apple  floarishes  in  every  district,  cider  is  substituted  for 
light  wine,  so  that  the  country  may  bo  considered  the  Nor- 
mandy of  tlie  Peninsula. 

]f»  as  every  appearance  leads  us  to  believe,  Africa  and  ??'*^"*^ 
Spain'^were  once  united,  the  Balearic  islands  must  have 
been  part  of  the  Peninsula.  They  seem  to  be  a  continu* 
ation  of  the  chain,  which  terminates  at  Cape  St  Martin; 
their  general  direction  is  fmm  south-west  to  north*east, 
they  consist  of  four  principal  islands,  Ivica  and  fromente- 
ra,  Majorca  and  Minorca,  but  several  others  of  a  smaller 
siae  are  situated  near  these  coasts.  Thus  around  Ivica, 
may  be  seen  Dragonera  or  the  dragons'  island,  Conejera  or 
the  Rabbits'  island,  and  Cabrera  or  Goats'  island,  as  well 
as  Elsparto,  Bebra,  Es|ialmador,  Espanlella  and  Tagam. 
The  island  of  Ayra  lies  near  the  southern  shores  of  Mi- 
norca; the  others  may  be  past  over  in  silence,  they  are 
of  little  or  no  importance. 

The  island  of  Fromentera  is  equal  to  four  leagues  at  Fromenu- 
its  greatest  breath,  its  utmost  length  does  not  exceed  '^' 
five.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  so  called  in  modern  times, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  grain  which  it  produces  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surface.  It  was  the  small  Pityusa  or  Fityu' 
Oia  Minor  of  the  ancients.  Ivica  or  Ivisa,  to  the  north 
of  the  last,  may  be  about  twenty-two  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  Romans  called  it  Ebu$u8.  It  might  be  inferred 
from  their  ancient  names,  that  these  islands  were  once  co- 
vered with  forests. 

Majorca  or  Mallorca  is  the  BaUaris  Jdajor  of  the  an-  Majorca, 
cients ;  it  may  bo  about  fifty  leagues  in  circumference. 
Strabo  informs  us  that  the  rabbits  which  the  early  inhabitants 
brought  to  it,  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  people  were  at 
last  obliged  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  to 
destroy  these  animals.* 

Minorca  or  Menorca,  the  ancient  BaUaris   Miuor^  is  not 

•  Bnok  III.  ch.  t. 
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cxxx/ii.  t|,e  east  of  the  last. 

77  The  land   in   these  islands   is   mountainous,    their   geo- 

logical formation  is  everywliere  the  same.  Calcareous 
rocks  are  the  most  common,  a  fact  that  may  serve  to  cor* 
roborate  the  opinion  concerning  their  submarine  junction 
with  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  heights  of  the  mountains, 
the  rocks  and  vegetables  of  the  Baleares  have  been  ac- 
curately known  since  the  year  1825,  the  year  that  a 
French  naturalist  visited  these  islands.*  The  island  of 
Majorca  is  the  most  important  ;  the  two  principlo 
mountains  are  tiie  Fttig.  de  TorceUa,  and  the  Fidg 
Jtfo/or.f  The  two  groups,  which  divide  the  islands,  are 
formed  by  calcareous  rocks,  belonging  to  lands  of  lower 
deposits,  such  as  the  rock  called  lias  and  oolithic  lime- 
stone. The  other  minerals  are  dolomia,  porphyry  and 
rocks,  which  appear  to  be  of  igneous  origin.  Medici- 
nal springs  and  different  specimens  of  copper  ore  in- 
dicate their  mineral  wealth,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
have  hitherto  derived  no  advantage.  Majorca,  like  the 
other  Baleares,  may  be  distinguished  by  its  arid  summits 
and  verdant  plains.  The  carob  and  the  olive  trees  api>ear 
in  all  their  vigour.  The  first  occupies  the. lowest  level, 
and  ascends  to  the  height  of  1500  feet ;  the  second  thrives 
on  the  mountains  ;  it  unites  with  the  Aleppo  pine,  and 
covers  the  declivities  ;  but  tlic  last,  flourishing  at  the  height 
of  six  hundred  feet  above  the  olive,  mingles  with  the  green 
oak,  which  grows  300  feet  above  it.  The  highest  summits 
are  covei*ed  with  a  sort  of  seslcr,  Sesleria  soerelna.  The 
dwarf  palms  on  the  stony  licights  protect  with  their  broad 
foliage  different  kinds  of  cyclamen,  ononides  and  anthyl- 
lides.  The  peasants  often  set  fire  to  forests  of  oaks  and 
pines  on  the  mountains,  in  order  to  protect  a  vegetable 
wiiich  they  call  carregt  {Donax  fenax).  It  diffuses  itself 
over  all  the  vacant  space  thus  produced,  and  afibrds  in 
the  following  year  an  abundant  nourishment  for   men  and 

•  M.  Canibe5SL>df>,  Mcmbre  des  Socicles  frHistorp,  X<ituroll«  t't    Philomathi- 
«Hie  (le  Pails. 

1  M.  Cainbcs»eHe  took  a  b.irometMcnl  measurement  of  the  two  mountains;  ac- 
;  tiding  t«  him,  the  first  is  equal  to  4,778  feet  in  height,  and  the  second  to  3,676. 
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cattle.     In  vain  do  the  pines  and  oaks  push  forth  shoots,  the     book 
carregts  keep  their  ground,  and  it  is  not  before  many  ^eam  <^^kzzvii. 
thai  thejr  yield  to  the  efforts  of  their  gigantic  neighbours.  "— """^ 
The  myrtle,  the  pistachio,  the  thorny  caper  bush,  the  cistus 
and  other  slirubs  on  the  stony  heights  near  the  mountains  of 
Majorca,  indicate  the  Mediterranean  region.     The  lignous 
salicornia  and  the  tamarind  grow  on  the  marshes  near  the 
shore,  the  vine  flourishes  on  the  hills,  and  the  cotton  plant 
is  cultivated  on  the  low  and  humid  lands.     It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  give  an  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  in  the 
neighbouring  islands,  they  differ  but  little  from  those  that 
are  found  in  Majorca.*' 

The  Baleares  or  Balearides  were  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  Ancient  in- 
from  the  great  skill  witli  which  tlie  inhabitants  used  the 
sling.f  According  to  Pliny,  they  were  also  called  Ghfrnna- 
dif  because  they  went  naked  to  battle.^  Their  arms  were 
a  small  backler,  a  javelin  and  three  slings  of  different  sizes, 
one  or  other  of  which  was  used  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  enemy.  Their  children  were  early  accustomed  to 
handle  the  same  instrument ;  it  is  said  that  their  parents 
refnsed  to  give  them  food,  until  they  hit  a  mark  at  a  certain 
distance. 

It  has  been,  inferred  from  the  surname  of  Chymnasii  or 
naked,  that  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  often  friendly 
intercourse  witli  these  islanders,  for  it  is  certain  that  they 
wore  drosses  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  mentions  a  singular  custom  established  amongst 
tJiem ;  the  "  marriage  ceremony,'*  says  he,  "  terminates  in 
a  feast,  but  tlie  husband  is  not  permitted  to  consummate  the 
nuptials,  until  the  bride  has  <;rantcd  her  favours  to  all  the 
guests."  The  Romans  conquered  the  Balearides,  not  so 
much  to  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  of  the  islanders,  as  to  de- 
prive the  Carthaginians  of  important  stations  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  people  founded 
Palma  and  PoUensa  in  Majorca,  two  places  which  shall  be 

*  EiiUiHeratio  plantaium  quap  rrferuntur  in  inFtilis  Balrnribut.   CanibusMde^ 
♦to.     Pari-s  1827. 

♦  From  ihe  Greek  word  ballo,  1  throw. 

r  Plinr,  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  Ill.ch.  5. 
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teas     afterwards  mentioned ;  the  islands  formed  part  of  the  pro- 

cszxvii.  vinrc  Tarraconensis. 

.  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  conrerning  tlie  ori- 

the  word     gin  of  the  words  Hispania  and  Hesperia^  the  ancient  names 

..pain.  ^^p  ^1^^  Peninsula.  It  is  probable  that  Hispania  comes  from 
the  Phenician  word  span,  which  signifies  concealedf  not  an 
iimpplicable  name,  for  at  an  early  period  the  country  was 
little  known  to  the  Phenicians.  It  has  been  also  said  that 
they  called  it  Spania,  from  the  number  of  rabbits  they  ob« 
served.*  The  Greeks  called  it  Hesperia  from  its  western 
situation,  relatively  to  their  own  country.f  The  name  of 
Iberia,  which  it  also  bore,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  name  of  its  early  inhabitants.  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
supposes  them  a  colony  from  tlie  island  or  continent  of  At* 
lantis.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections, and  it  appears  to  be  as  probable,  as  the  opinion 
supported  by  several  Spanish  authors,  who  affirm  that  the 
first  inhabitants  of  their  country  were  descended  from  Tu- 
bal, a  son  of  Noah,  who  landed  in  Spain  twenty-two  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era. 

Ancient  in-      The  Iberians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  divided  into 

six  tribes;  the    Cynetes9    Gletest  Tartessea^   or    Turdeiani, 

Eleusiniij  Mariiniit  and  Ceteianu     Sirabo  informs  us  that 

the  Tartesses  made  great  advances  in   civilization;  they 

applied  themselves  to   literature,   they  possessed  books  of 

poetry,  histories  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  laws  which, 

they  affirmed,  were  written  six  tliousand  years  before  his 

time4 
Ctltiberi.         Diodoms  Siculus  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Celts  into 

Spain.     The  Iberi  made  war  against  them  for  a  long  time, 

but  after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 

the  two  people  entered  into   an   agreement,  according   to 

which,  they  >^ere  to  possess  the  country  in  common,  bear 

the  same  name,  and    remain   for  ever  united;    such,  says 

*  The  double  signification  of  the  word  tpan  (concealed,  rabbit),  leads  to  a 
double  interpretation.  The  Romans  adopted  the  last,  as  appears  from  a  medal 
of  Adrian,  on  which  Spain  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  rab- 
bit on  her  side.     See  Flores,  Medalles  de  Espania.     Tome  i.  p.  109. 

i  Hesperia  signifies  tht  west  or  tha  eTtning  in  Oraek. 

%  Sirabo,  Book  V.  ch.  2. 
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the  same  historian,  was  the  origin  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  book 
These  warlil^e  people,  continues  Diodorus,  were  equally  cxxxvii. 
formidable  as  cavalrj  and  infantry,  for  when  the  horse  """"^ 
bad  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dismounted  and 
fooght  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sagnm  or  coarse 
woollen  mantle;  they  wore  greaves  made  ot  hair,  an  iron 
helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler  and  a 
broad  t¥ro-edged  sword  of  so  fine  a  temper  as  to  pierce 
through  the  enemy's  armour.  Although  they  boasted  of 
cleanliness  both  in  their  nourishment  and  in  their  dress, 
it  was  not  nnasual  for  them  to  wash  their  teeth  and  boilies 
with  urine,  a  custom  which  they  considered  favourable  to 
lieafrh.  Their  habitual  drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel; 
wine  was  brouglit  into  the  country  by  foreign  merchants. 
The  land  was  ef|ually  diHtributed,  and  the  harvests  were  di- 
vided among  all  the  citizens ;  the  law  punished  with  death 
the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his  just  share.  They 
vere  hospitable,  nay,  they  considered  it  a  special  favour  to 
entertain  a  stranger;  being  convinced  that  the  presence  of  a 
foreigner  called  down  the  protection  of  the  gods  on  the  fami- 
ly that  received  him.  They  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their 
divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  futuro  events  in 
the  palpitating  entrails.*  At  every  full  moon,  says  Strabo, 
tbey  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a  name;  from 
this  circumstance,  their  religion  has  been  considered  a  cor- 
nipt  deism. 

The  Phenicians  were  the  first  people  who  established  co-  Eariittc 
lonies  on  the  coasts  of  Spain ;  Tartessos  was  perhaps  the 
most  ancient ;  at  a  later  period,  they  founded  Grades,  now 
Cadis  on  the  isle  of  Leon.  They  carried  on  there  a  very 
lacrative  trade,  in  as  much  as  it  was  unknown  to  other  na- 
tions; but  in  time,  the  Rhoilians,  the  Samians,  the  Phocians 
and  other  Greeks  established  factories  on  different  parts  of 
the  roast. 

Carthage  had  been  founded  by  the  Phenicians;  but  the 
iiiliabitaiits,  regardless  of  their  connexion  with  that  people, 
took  possession  of  the  Phenician  stations,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  maritime  Spain.    The  government  of  these 

*  Diodorat,  Book  V.  ch.  SI. 
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republicans  was  still  less  supportable;  the  Carthaginians 
were  unable  to  foi'in  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  interior;  tlicir  rapine  and  cruelty  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  natives. 

The  ruin  of  Carthago  paved  the  way  to  new  invaders,  and 
Spain  was  considered  a  Roman  ])rovince  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Those  who  had  been  the  allies,  be- 
came the  masters  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  even  language  of  the  conquerors  were  introduced 
into  the  Peninsula.  But  Rome  paid  dear  for  her  conquest; 
the  nortii  or  the  ])resent  Old  Castille,  Arragon  and  Catalo- 
nia were  constantly  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  the  mountaineers 
shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  not  beibre  the  rergn  of  Au- 
gustus that  the  country  was  wholly  subdued.  The  Penin- 
sula was  then  divided  into  three  provinces,  LuntaniOf  Beti- 
ea  and  Tarracaiiensis. 

The  Lusitanian  province  or  the  western  region  was  sepa- 
rated on  the  north  from  Tarraconensis  by  the  Duero,  above 
its  confluence  w*ith  the  Tormes ;  the  two  most  eastern  points 
within  its  limits  were  Libora  on  the  Tagus,  and  Jiugustobri- 
go.  The  course  of  the  Guadiana  served  as  a  boundai*y  from 
the  mountains  of  Toledo  to  the  Mediterranean*  T|ius,  it 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Portugal,  and  all  Estre- 
madura.  Einerita  Jiugusta^  the  present  Merida,  was  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Betica  was  separated  from  Lusitania  by  the  Guadiana, 
and  from  Tarraconensis  by  a  line  extending  from  theneigh- 
bourimod  of  Civdad-Real  to  the  Rio-Almanzar;  it  formed 
the^most  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula;  Chrduba  was  its 
capital. 

All  the  rest  of  Spain  was  included  in  the  province  of  Tar- 
raconensis; Ga/Zoecia  on  the  north-west,  now  Gallicia,  Car- 
thaginensiSf  now  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  the  Balearic 
islands  were  contained  in  it. 

The  same  province  was  also  called  Hispania  Ct/frior,  while 
the  two  others  formed  Hispania  Ulterior. 

The  province  of  Lusitania  was  partly  peopled  by  the  Cy- 
netes  or  Ciiusiif  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Algarve.  The 
Celtisi  or  Celtes-Glebas  possessed  the  land  between  the  Gua- 
diana and  the  Tagus.     The  country  round  the  mountains  of 
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Credos  belonged  to  the  VettoneSf  a  people  that  passed  from  a  book 
state  of  inactivity  and  repose  to  the  vicissitudes  and  hard-  ^*^"^^"' 
ships  of  war.  The  Lusitani,  a  nation  of  freebooters,  were 
settleil  in  the  middle  of  Estremadiira,  they  were  distinguish- 
.cd  by  their  activity  and  patience  of  fatigue;  their  food  was 
flour  and  sweet  acorns,  beer  was  their  common  beverage. 
They  were  swift  in  the  race ;  they  had  a  martial  dance,  which 
the  men  danced,  while  they  advanced  to  battie.'ii' 

The  part  of  Betica  near  the  Mediterranean,  was  peopled  in^B^i^- 
by  the  BastuU  or,  as  tliey  were  also  called,  the  Fieuu     The  tica. 
IWdwU  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  near  the  mouths 
of  tlie  Btttis.     The  Baiuri  dwelt  on  the  Mariani  moun- 
tains^ and  the  T^rdetani  inhabited  tlie  southern  declivities 
of  the  Sierra  d'Aracena.     The  last  people,  more  enlighten- 
ed than  any  other  in  Betica,  were  skilled  in  different  kinds 
of   industry    long    before    their    neighbours.     When    the 
Pbenicians  arrived  on  their  coast,  silver  was  so  common 
amongst  them,  that  their  ordinary  utensils  were  made  of 
it    What  was  afterwards  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica, was  then  done  by  the  Phenicians  in  Spain,  they  ex-  . 
changed  iron  and  other  articles  .of  little  value  for  silver; 
aiy,  if  ancient  authors-can  bo  credited,  they  not  only  load- 
ed their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but  if  their   anchors 
at  any  time  gave  way,  (»tliers  of  silver  were  used  in  their 
place. 

The  people  in  Gallotciuj  a  subdivision  of  TarraconensiSf  inhabii- 
were  the  Jiriabri,  who  derived  their  name  from  Cape  ^rta-  r'arracon- 
brum,  now  Cape  Finistere,  the  /?racfm,  whose  chief  town  «"»'•»• 
was  BracarOf  tlie  present  Braga^  and  lastly  the  LucenceSf 
Lugo  was  the  capital  of  Wniv  country.     These  tribes  and 
some  others  formed  the  nation  of  tlic  Calaici   or  GalliBcif 
who,  acconling  to  the  ancients,  had  no  religious  notions. 
The  Asturi,  now  the  Asturians,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Asturis  or  the  country  on  the  e<ist  of  tlic  Gallcecian   moun- 
tains.    •Ssiurica  Aug\i$ta  was  their  capital.  The  Faccei,  tiie 
least  barbarous  of  the  Ccltiberians,  cultivated   the  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Asturi.     The  fierce  Cantabri  occupied  the 
coasts  of  Qld  Castillo ;  it  was  customary  for  two  to  mount 

^  Straho,  Book  III.  chap.  3. 
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BOOK     on  the  same  horse,  when  they  went  to  battle.    The  Cariies 
cxxxvii.  Q,.  Caristi  inhabited  part  of  Biscay  on  the  same  declivities 
"^—^  of  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  southern  sides,  the  Turmodiges  and 
the  Murbogii  were  settled  in  the  province  of  Burgos-    Their 
neigliboiirs  on  the  east,  were  the  Autrigonts  in  Alava,  the 
Berones  in  Rioja,  and  the    Vardnli    in    Guipuscoa.      The 
Vascones  or  JVavarrenseSf  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Gas- 
cons, were  settled  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro.     The  Jacee* 
iani  were  scattered  on  the  Pyrenean  declivities  of  Arragon. 
The  brave  Ilergetes  resided  in  the  country  round  Leridaf 
and  the  Vesdtanif  between  the  Vascones  and  Ilergetes*     As 
to  the  country  on  the  east  of  these  tribes,- the  whole  of  Ca- 
talonia was  peopled  by  the  Cerretani^  IndigeteSj  CastfUanij 
the  Ausetani^  Saletani  and  Cosetani.  The  lands  on  the  south 
of  the  £bro  were  inhabited   by  the  Jirevaci  and  FelendoneSt 
the  former  were  so  called  from  the  river  JSreva  ;  they  were 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arevola,  and  in  the  province 
of  Segovia  ;  the  latter  possessed  the  high  plains  of  Soria 
and  Moncayo.     The  space  between  the  mountains  of  Albar- 
racino  and  the  river,  was  peopled  by  the  Edeianu  one  of  the 
roost  powerful  tribes  in  Spain.     The  IlercavoneSf  who  were 
not  less  formidable,  inhabited  an  extensive  district  between 
the  Upper  Jticar.and  the  lower  Ebro.     The  territory  of  the 
Suessetanu  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Guadalaviar,  extend- 
ed to  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  country  of 
the    Cnrpelnni,    or   the    space   from  the   Guadlana  to  the 
Somo-Sierra,  forms  at  present   the    archiepiscopal  see  of 
Toledo.     The  people  on   the  south  of   the  last,  were  the 
Oretanif  between  the  Guadiana  and  the  Mariani  mountains, 
and  the  Olcades,  a  small  tribe,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Gabriel   and  the  Jucar.     CarthaginensiSf  a  subdivision  of 
Tarraconensis,  was  inhabited  by  two  tribes;— the Bastetani 
in  the  centre  of  Murcia,  who  often  made  Incursions  into 
Betica,  afid  the  Contestant  ^vho  possessed  the  two  banks  of 
the  Segura,  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Cape 
Palus  to  the  Jucar. 
Manners  of      In  time  of  peace,  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Iheri  and 
Spaoiardi!   Lusxtani  amused  themselves  in  a  lively  and   light  dance» 
which  requires  much  activity.     The  ancient  writer  alludes 
perhaps  to  W\e  fandango,  a  dance  of  which  the  origin  is  un- 
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known.     An  assembly,  composed  of  old    Celtiherians  was     booc 
held  every  year,  it  was  part  of  their  duly  to  examine  what  c*^^^^*^^ 
the  women  had  made  with  their  own  hands  within  the  twelve-  — — 
moiilhy  and  to  her,  whose  work  tlie  asscmhiy  thought  the 

best,  a  rewani  was  given.  An  ancient  antlior*  mentions 
that  singuar  custom,  and  adds  that  corpulency  was  consi- 
dered a  reproarli  by  the  same  peojile  ;  for  in  onler  to  pre- 
mrvt  their  bodies  light  and  active*  the  men  were  measured 
every  yearby  a  cincture  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort 
of  paniahment  was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  become  too 
large.  The  age  of  marriage  was  fixed  by  law  ;  the  girls 
chose  their  husbands  among  the  young  warriors,  and  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  the  preference,  was  to  present  the 
fair  one  with  the  head  of  an  enemy  slain  in  battle. 

Strabo  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves 
with  hlaclc  mantles,  because  their  sheep  we<^  mostly  of  that 
colour.  The  Celtiberian  women  wore  iron  collars  with 
rods  of  the  same  metal  rining  behind,  and  bent  in  front;  to 
these  rods  was  attached  the  veil,  their  usual  ornament. 
Others  wore  a  sort  of  broad  turban,  and  some  twisted  their 
hair  round  a  small  ring  about  a  foot  above  the  head,  and 
from  the  ring  was  appended  a  black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shin- 
ing forehead  was  considered  a  great  beauty  ;  on  that  ac- 
count, they  pulled  out  their  hair,  and  rubbed  tlieir  brows 
with  oil.f 

The  different  tribes  were  confounded  while  the  Romans  J,!*/  n,iJdit 
oppressed  the  country,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  "e^s. 
century,  the  Sueves,  Vandals  and  Visigoths  invaded  tlio 
Peninsula,  and  mixing  with  the  Celts  and  Iberinns.  pro- 
duced the  different  races,  which  the  physiologist  still  ob- 
serves in  Spain.  The  first  people  or  the  Sueves  descend- 
eil  the  Duero  under  the  conduct  of  Ermeric.  and  chose 
Braga  for  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Genseric  led  his 
Vandals  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Toledo  ;  but  fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed  after  tlie 
settlement  of  the   barbarous  horde,  wlien   Thcodoric,  con- 

*  Nicholai  of  Darois.    Ste  hit  frigoMnU  collected  by  Constantine  Porpbyro- 
{•Dett*. 

t  Strabo,  Book  III.  cb.  t  and  9. 
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BOOK  quered  by  Cloyis,abandoned  Toulouse,penetrated  into  Spain, 
^°"^^*''  took  Toledo,  and  compelled  the  Vandals  to  fly  into  Africa* 
During  the  short  period  that  the  Vandals  remained  in  the 
country,  the  ancient  province  of  Betica  was  called  Vandaloa- 
sia,  and  it  bears  the  name  of  Andalousia  to  this  day.  But  the 
Visigoths  soon  extended  their  conquest,  and  all  tho  country 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  submitted  to 
them.  Tlio  ancient  Celtiberians,  who  had  so  long  resisted 
the  Romans,  made  then  no  struggle  for  liberty  or  indepen- 
dence, they  yielded  without  resistance  to  their  new  masters. 
Powers  and  privileges  were  the  portion  of  the  Gothic  race, 
and  the  title  of  Ai/o  del  Goda,  or  the  son  of  the  Grotli,  which 
the  Spaniards  changed  into  hidalgo^  became  the  title  of  a 
noble  or  a  free  and  powerful  man  among  a  people  of  slaves. 
A  number  of  petty  and  almost  independent  states  were  form- 
ed by  the  chiefs  of  tlie  conquering  tribes ;  but  the 
barons  or  free  men  acknowledged  a  liege  lord.  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  thus  divided,  and  the  feudal  system  was  thus 
established.  Among  the  Visigoths,  however,  the  crown 
was  not  hereditary,  or  at  least  the  law  of  regular  succession 
was  often  set  at  defiance  by  usurpers.  The  sovereign  au- 
thority was  limited  by  the  assemblies  of  the  great  vassals, 
some  of  whom  were  very  powerful  ;  indeed  the  Count  Ju- 
lian to  avenge  himself  on  King  Roderic  for  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  his  daughter,  delivered  Spain  to  the  Mahome- 
tan yoke. 
>pnin  un-  After  tlic  country  had  submitted  for  three  centuries  to 
Iloort!  *''®  Visigoths,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  712. 
A  single  engagement,  tlie  battle  fought  at  Xei*es  on  the 
left  hank  of  tho  Guadalete,  was  sufficient  to  secure  the 
conquest.  The  scttlemci^t  of  the  Moors  in  the  Peninsula 
may  be  considered  one  of  tho  events  wliich  illustrate  the 
superiority  of  a  well  informed  and  polished  people  over  a 
nation  divided  by  factions,  and  degraded  by  tho  feudal  sys- 
tem. Cordova  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  their  empire  ; 
rendered  confident  by  success,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  sciences,  cultivated  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  embellish- 
ed Cordova,  Grenada  and  other  towns  with  their  elegant 
mosques,  governed  the  vanquished  with  mildness  and  jus- 
tice, and  no   where  violated  the  laws  of  a  wise  toleration. 
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By  such  means,  they  thought  to  strengthen  their  empire,  boo 
while  a  poor  but  intrepid  people  in  the  mountains  of  As-  ^*^* 
turia,  were  silently  preparing  a  way  for  the  independence  "— ■ 
of  their  country.  Pelagio  or  Pelayo,  a  simple  shepherd^ 
whom  some  writers  call  a  prince  or  a  kingy  because  he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  being  one,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  0?iedo,  which  ho  extended  by  his  conquests  to  the 
Daero,  and  afterwards  to  the  chain  of  Guadarraraa.  The 
same  kingdom  was  divided  by  its  founder  into  two,  those  of 
Leon  and  the  Asturias.  The  Christians  were  encouraged 
by  his  example;  whilst  they,  to  preserve  themselves,  con- 
centrated their  forces,  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs  were 
divided  by  ambition,  and  weakened  by  civil  discord*  They 
were  styled  kings  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Valencia  and  Gre- 
nada, but  they  were  not  united,  and  separately,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  torrent  that  threatened  to  destroy  them. 
From  the  year  1085,  the  Moors  began  to  lose  their  provin- 
ces in  Spain,  and  on  the  second  of  January  1469,  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castillo  made  their  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Grenada,  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
Mussulmans. 

The  kingdom  of  Grenada  lost  with  its  ancient  masters,  Conqm 
its  wealth  and  power.  It  was  the  finest  conquest  of  the  ^om*o! 
Spaniards,  but  fanaticism  transformed  it  into  a  desolate  and  Grenai 
wretched  province.  The  Mahometan  population^  the  most 
enlightened,  industrious  and  wealthy  in  tlie  Peninsula,  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  Moors  had 
respected  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  vanquished.  The  fires  of  tlio  Inquisition 
were  kindled  by  the  same  men  who  preached  union  and  bro- 
therly love.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
concluded  with  the  last  king  of  Grenada,  no  one  was  to  be 
punished  for  his  religious  belief;  but  the  violation  of  trea- 
ties made  with  infidels,  was  considered  an  act  of  piety  by 
the  Holy  Office.  The  conquered,  almost  reduced  to  despair, 
were  easily  excited  to  revolt.  Unable  to  resist,  great  num- 
bers received  baptism,  and  the  wealthiest  on  paying  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  obtained  permission  to  pass  into  Africa.  By  this 
measure,  considerable  sums  flowed  into  the  royal  treasury, 
but  immense  capitals  were  for  ever  taken  away  from  Spain. 
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BOOK  Not  satisfied  with  its  triumphy  the  inquisition  pretended  that 
cxxxvii.  ^|j^  conversion  of  the  Mussulmans  was  not  real,  and  tho 
*"""""""""  latter  couM  only  escape  from  death  by  a  new  and  successful 
revolt.  Having  fled  for  shelter  to  the  mountains,  they- call- 
ed to  their  assistance  their  hi*ethren  in  Africa,  hut  before 
any  aid  could  be  had  from  tliat  quarter,  a  Moorish  sovereign 
was  proclaimed,  conquered  and  beheaded.  The  Spanish 
government,  emboldened  by  the  weakness  of  the  rebels,  re- 
fused their  submission,  and  they  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  conformably  to  a  decree  of  Philip  the  Third. 
Expuiiion  Tlicir  expulsion  was  an  act  of  state  policy,  of  which  the 
Moori.  consequences  were  long  fatal  to  the  arts,  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  Spain.  A  Spanish  writer  describes  the  king- 
dom of  Grenada  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. *' A  short  time  after  the  conquest  of  Ferdinand,  that 
rich  province  contained  seventy  fortified  towns,  and  Gre- 
nada alone  was  peopled  by  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants.* The  imposts  and  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  same 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  were  enormous  comparatively  with 
what  they  are  at  present.  The  single  tax  on  silk  produced 
a  revenue  of  181,500  gold  ducats.f  It  is  humiliating  to  the 
Spaniards,  says  an  English  writer,  that  the  noblest  monu- 
ments in  their  country,  are  those  which  a  hateful  race  of 
conquerors  left  behind  them4 

*  Zurita,  Annals  of  Arragon. 

t  Voyage  pittoresque  ot  historique  de  TEspagne^by  Ah  de  Laporid0|  folio 
edition,  torn.  ii. 

1^  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages* 
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Burape  ctmHnuetL — Spanish  Peninsula.    Kingdom  of  Portu^ 

gal  and  Mgarva. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  deemed  according  to  rule,  to  com-     book 
mcnco  the  political  account  of  the  Peninsula,  with  that  of  c^^x^^"* 
a  kingdom  so  insignificant  as  Portugal ;  but  it  should  be  ' 

recollected  that  the  same  method  has  been  already  follow-  remarks. 
ed,*  and  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  merits  the  priority, 
for  the  kings  of  Portugal  were  freed  from  the  Saracens, 
and  in  possession  of  their  present  limits,  long  before  Spain 
bad  8\iaken  oflT  the  Mahometan  yoke.     Henry  of  Burgundy 
was  created  count  of  Por/oca/e,  because  he  assisted  the  king 
of  Castifle  in  his  expeditions  against  tlie  Moors.     About  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth    century,  Alphonso   Henri- 
quez,  tlie  son  of  the  same  Henry  received  from  his  soldiers 
the  title  of  king,  after  having  killed  with  his  own  hand  five 
Mussulman  princes,  whose  heads  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  armorial  bearings  of  Portugal.f     It  was  about  the 

•  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent. 

t  Some  authors  derived  the  name  of  Portugal  from  PortO'Galio  (the  French 
port,)  a  town  in  which  Henry  of  Burgundy  and  his  companions  resided, and  which 
i^now  called  Oporto  or  Porta.  Other  writers  affirm  that  there  was  an  ancient 
burgh  named  CaU  nnw^  Gat/a  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duero  ;  in  course  of  time,a  har- 
boiif  was  built  opposite  to  Gale,  it  received  the  name  of  Porlucai^,  (the  port  of 
CjIt.)  and  became  the  town  of  Porto,  of  which  Cai^  or  Goj/a  forms  the  suburbs. 
It  ii  from  the  word  Portucaj£  that  the  name  of  Portucalia  was  first  applied  totht 
present  provinces  of  Mino  and  Tra-o«-Montes,and  afterwards  to  the  whole  king- 
dom.  The  most  ancient  document  in  which  the  name  of  Portugal  occurs,  bears 
the  date  of  the  year  1069  ;  it  is  carefully  preserved  m  the  monastery  of  Aroun. 
See  the  Historical  Geography  of  Gaetano  de  Lima,  torn.  i.  p.  86. 
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middle  of  the  following  century^  that  Alphonso  the  Third 
took  Algarve  from  the  Saracens.    Free  in  a  land  which  his 
courage  had  delivered  from  foreign  oppression,  it  was  dar- 
ing the  same  heroic  age  that  the  Portuguese  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  sciences,  to  navigation,  agriculture  and  trade ;  they  led 
the  way  in  the  career  of  tliose  memorable  discoveries  that 
extended    the    circle  of   European    communication    with 
Asia  and  Africa,  afterwards  with  a  vast  continent,  of  which 
the  genius  of  Columbus  had  prognosticated  the  existence. 
In  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages,  no  nation  holds  a  greater 
rank  than  the  one  that  during  two   centuries,  conquered 
many  islands,  gave  laws  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
founded  numerous  towns  and    factories  in    India,  covered 
every  sea  with  its  sliips,  and  shared  with  Spain  vast  ter- 
ritories, bounded  according  to  the  decrees  or  caprice  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.     If  Portugal  was    invaded    by  Philip  the 
Second,  wiien  the  dynasty  of  Avis  became  extinct,  if  it  re- 
mained sixty  years  subject  to  Spain ;  the  colonies  it  lost 
during  the  same  period,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
gave  rise  in  1640  to  a  conspiracy,  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  was  secured,  and  the  crown  conferred 
on  a  duke  of  Braganza,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  family. 
Although  comparatively  insignificant  in  point  of  population, 
it  has  shown  more  than  once  how  much  the  strength  of  a 
country  may  be  increased  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    Recollecting  its  past  glory,  it  may  be  expected 
that,  under  an  enlightened  government  and  a  wise  policy, 
it  may  again  occupy  no  mean  station  among  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  extends  from  north  to  soutli, 
between  the  forty-second  and  thirty-seventh  parallel,  and 
from  east  to  west,  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  degrees  of 
longitude.  Its  political  limits  on  the  north  are  Galiiciaand 
part  of  the  province  of  Zamora ;  the  boundaries  on  the  east 
are  the  provinces  of  Salamanca,  Estremadura  and  the  king- 
dom of  Seville. 

The  natural  limits  of  the  same  country  arc  the  course  of 
the  Mino,  the  mountains  of  Penagache  and  Segondera  on 
the  north  ;  on  the  east,  the  Duero,   the  Turon,  the  Her- 
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jas,  part  of  tlie  Tagus,  the  Sever,  a  portion  of  the  Gtiadia-      book 
na,  the  Chandza,  and  the  lower  Guadiana  from  its  junction   cxxzvu! 

with  the  Chandza  to  its  embouchure;  the  ocean  forms  the  

Bouthem  and  western  confines  of  the  kingdom.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-live leagues,*  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west 
nay  be  about  fifty.  The  superficies  amounts  to  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty  square  leagues,!  -and  the  po- 
pulation to  three  million,  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

As  Portugal  is  very  narrow  from  north  to  south,  it  might  climate. 
be  thought  that  the  climate  throughout  tlie  kingdom  was 
almost  uniform ;  but  the  inequalities  in  the  soil,  the  dii*ec- 
tion  of  the  valleys,  and  the  greater  or  less  proximity  of  the 
ocean,  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the   tcm|)erature. 
It  is  sufficient  to  travel  a  few  leagues  to  transport  oneself 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  Lisbon  to  the  cold  of  Germany. 
Although  the  temperature  diminishes   gradually  from  the 
coast  to  the  highest  summits,  still  the  laws  of  increase  or 
diminution  are  modified  by  several  local  causes.     Thus,  in 
a  high  country,   in   the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  the 
beat  is  excessive  during  summer,  and  more  so  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lamcgo  than  any  where  else,  fur  the  hills  of 
slate  near  the  town,  incline  to  the  south,  and  the  Marao 
forms  a  barrier  against  the  north  wind.     Besides,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  is  so  great  that  the  same  wind  passes 
with  difficulty  into  the  country  ;  therefore,  the  confined  situ- 
ation of  the  valley,  and  arid  slate  hills  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  render  it  perhaps  the  warmest  part  of  Portugal  in  the 

summer  season4 

The  lower  districts  in  the  same  kingdom,  possessing  the  Seasons 
advantages  of  a  very  short  winter,  may  be  said  to  have  a  pemiure. 
double  spring.     The  first  begins  in  February,  the  succecd- 

•  The  Icague'mentioncd  in  thi«  work,  is  equal  to  the  iwenly-fiUh  pan  of  a 
degree. 

t  Geographers  diflfer  as  lo  ihe  extent  of  surface  ;  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  makes 
it  equ&l  to  3,437  1-4  square  leagues— Cheling  to  1,C42  German  square  miles,  or 
4,566  square  leagues.— -Franzini  to  38,360  miles  of  sixty  to  the  degree. 

The  last  meaiurement  has  been  adopted  by  Balbi,  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
correct. 

J  EssDi  Statisque  surle  Rnyaume  de  Portugal  vt  d'Algarve  by  Adrian  Balbi. 
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BOOK  ing  months  are  sometimes  cold  and  rainy,  at  other  times 
jxxxviir.  jj,y  ^^^  warm.  The  crops  are  reaped  in  June»  and  by  the 
""*"*"■""  end  of  July  the  plains  are  scorched,  the  grass  becomes  yel- 
low, the  trees  wither*  and  it  requires  much  labour  and  care 
to  preserve  esculent  vegetables.  While  the  heat  along  the 
coast  is  often  more  excessive  than  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the 
temperature  of  the  higher  regions  is  cool  and  mild.*  The 
low  country  is  adorned  with  a  second  vegetation  about  the 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  The  plants  of 
spring  succeed  suddenly  those  of  autumn,  the  meadows  are 
covered  with  new  grass,  the  trees  seem  to  have  resumed 
their  foliage,  and  the  orange  groves,  then  in  flower,  give  to 
the  month  of  October,  all  tlie  charms  of  the  finest  spring. 
Winter  commences  at  the  end  of  November,  and  continues 
until  the  month  of  February ;  it  is  the  season  of  much  rain 
and  violent  hurricanes;  the  torrents  then  make  a  passage 
for  themselves  to  the  rivers,  the  latter  overflow  their  banksy 
and  the  ordinary  communications  between  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ai*e  interrupted.  But  the  cold  is  suflScient- 
ly  keen  in  the  mountains  of  Tras-os-Montes  beyond  the 
Duero,  and  also  on  the  summits  of.  the  Sierras  Estrella^ 
Mames  and  Estremos ;  althougli  the  snow  accumulates,  the 
rivers  are  seldom  frozen.  The  Portuguese  affirm  that  snow 
lies  during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  on  the  summit  of 
the  Gaviarra  in  the  province  of  Mino,  on  some  cavities  of 
the  Marao,  and  on  the  tops  of  thoEstrella.  But  snow  does 
not  remain  more  than  a  month  on  the  other  mountains,  and 
it  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve.  The 
north  wind  prevails  in  winter  in  the  provinces  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  and  Entre  Duero-and-Mino,  and  the  west  wind  in 
those  of  Beira,  Estremadura  and  Alentejo  during  tlie  same 
season.  The  greatest  cold  is  generally  accompanied  with 
the  east  wind,  which  passes  over  the  snowy  summits  of 
Castille.  In  the  other  seasons,  and  particularly  in  summer, 
the  north-west  wind  blows  in  the  morning,  and  the  south- 
west in  the  afternoon. 

According  to  a  well  informed  observer,f  the  winter  at 

*  The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  coasts  and  the  high  country  it 
about  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  four  and  a  half  of  Reaumur. 

t  Colonel  Franzini,  his  work  is  cited  by  Balbi. 
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Lisbon  and  on  the  basin  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  con-     book 
tinues  during  December,  Janaary,  February,  and  March  ;  c^^u^i^ 
April  and  May  are  the  two  months  of  spring  ;  the  summer  *~~"~~~ 
lasts  from  June  to  the  end  of  Sejitember,  and  autumn  from  i^isbnn  ar 
October  to  the  end  of  November.     The  basin  of  the  Mon-  ^'^^  i'^'^' 
drgf)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra,  is  more  temperate 
than  Lisbon,  but  it  is  also  more  humid  and  less  salubrious* 
The  climate  of  Oporto  and  Penafiel  is  equally  humid,  the 
winters  are  colder  and  more  nebulous,  and  the  summers 
on  the  contrary  are  very  warm.    The  winters  are.  always 
mild  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  ;    the  meadows  are  always 
enamelled  with  flowers  during  the  months  of  July,  August 
and    September.    If  October  be  a  rainy  month,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  fruit  trees  flourish  anew  in  Novem- 
ber.    December  and  January  are  the  wettest  months,  and 
abundant  rains  in  April  are  the  signs  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
A  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  atmospheric  phenome- 
na may  be  mentioned  ;  in  the  month  of  May  the  wind  fol- 
lows generally  the  direction  of  the  sun,  in  other  words,  it 
blows  from  the  east  at  sunrise,  from  the  south  at  mid-day, 
from  the  north-west  in  the  evening,  and  from  the  north 
daring  the  night. 

Although  Portugal  be  a  mountainous    country,  it  is  sel-  stormt. 
dom  exposed  to  violent  storms,  thunder  is  only  heard  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter. 

Having  entered  into  sufficient  details  concerning  the  Salubrity 
temperature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  offered  on  the  salubri-  "  °'  "^' 
ty  of  the  climate.  Portugal  is  justly  celebrated  on  this  ac- 
count in  England,  and  many  examples  of  longevity  prove 
that  the  opinion,  unlike  many  of  the  same  nature,  is  not 
founded  on  prejudice.  Among  the  places  noted  for  their 
salubrity  are  Braga,  Ponte  de  Lima,  and  almost  all  the 
others  in  the  province  of  Mino.  Mirandella,  Yilla-Pouca, 
Montalegre,  and  several  towns  in  Tras-os-Tontes  are 
equally  healthy.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mondcgo  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  t!ie  country  between  Guarda  anil  the  Ponte  di  Mar- 
cella.  Ourem,  Loures  and  Lisbon  in  Estremadura,  Beja, 
Evora  and  Ourique  in  Alen-Tejo,  Monchique,  Faro  and 
Tavira  in  Algarve,  have  been  commended  for  the  same  rea* 
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BOOK  son  by  tlic  Portuguese.  But  many  parts  of  the  country, 
cxxxviii  particularly  sucli  as  are  liumid  and  marsby,  are  considered 
unwholesome.  The  inhabitants  of  Quarteira,  Lagos,  Sii- 
ves  and  San  Marcos  d'Assera  in  Algarve,  as  well  as  those  of 
Silveiras  and  Montc-Moro-Novo  in  Alen-Tejo,  are  subject  to 
different  maladies^  attributable  to  local  causes*  Pezzo-de 
Regan,  Cliaven,  Braganza  and  Miranda  in  Tras-os-Montes 
possess  a  sad  celebrity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Almeirim 
in  Estremadura,  and  almost  all  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Tagus  between  the  Rio-Almanzor  and  the  country  near 
Lisbon,  of  the  southern  declivities  on  the  Estrella,  and  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Mondego  from  Coimbra  to  Figuerra 
in  the  province  of  Beira. 
Diseases.  Somo  discascs  are  most  prevalent  in  particular  situations; 
thus  at  Lisbon,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  liver  and  breast  com- 
plaints are  more  common  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  variations  of  temperature  occasion  diflfbrent 
sorts  of  fevers,  and  other  diseases  produced  by  suppressetl 
pei*spi ration*  The  people  in  the  northern  provinces  are 
subject  to  rheumatism  and  pleurisy,  and  the  salt  marshes 
on  the  coast  produce  obstructions  and  dropsy*  A  sort  of 
leprosy  attacks  the  working  classes  in  Beira  and  intermit- 
tent fevers,  dropsy  and  anthrax  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Alen-Tejo  ;  lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  Algai^e  afe  exposed 
to  gastric  fevers,  and  to  a  certain  inflammation  known  by 
the  name  of  ma^  de  Bariga,  which  medical  men  attribute 
to  the  great  quantity  of  unripe  figs  that  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  orders  during  thi*co  or  four 
months  in  the  year.^ 
Earth-  The  frequency  of  earthquakes  may  bo    considered   the 

quakei.  greatest  calamity  to  which  the  southern  part  of  Portugal 
is  exposed  ;  a  year  seldom  passes  away  without  the  recur- 
rence of  several  shocks,  and  since  the  eleventh  century  Lis- 
bon has  been  fifteen  times  more  or  less  injured*  It  has 
been  observed  that  tliey  happen  in  the  months  of  October 
and  April,  and  particularly  after  the  first  rains  that  succeed 
the  heat  and  droughts.  These  facts  are  important,  inas- 
much as  they   prove  an  invisible  relation  between  the  at* 

*  Baibi,  Essai  Statistique. 
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raoflphoric  phenomenn  and  those  taking  place  in  the  depths     book 
of  the  earth.     The  data  hitlierto  collected  concerning  vol-  cxxxvu 

canoes  and  the  shocks  which  they  produce,   are  extiTmely  

vague;  but  enough  is  known  to  prove  that  the  subterranean 
communications  in  which  they  are  developed,  extend  to  a 
great  distance ;  the  famous  earthquake  that  overturned  Lis- 
bon in  1755,  was  felt  almost  at  the  same  instant  in  Africa, 
Ireland  and  America. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  estimate  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mineral 
Portugal  from  the  inconsiderable  profits  gained  by  the  In-     ^ 
habitants;  a  more  accurate  notion  of  its  value  and  import- 
ance may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  recently  published  by 
M.  Balbi.     Few  countries  in  Europe  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  mineral  springs:  there  are  ten  in  the  province  of  Mi- 
no,  six  In  Tras-os-Montes,  seventeen  in  Beira,  twelve  in 
Estremadura,  nine   in   Alen-Tejo,   and  two    in  Algarva. 
These  are  either  gaseous,  saline,  sulphureous,  ferruginous  or 
merely  warm ;  all  of  them  are  of  a  temperature  more  or  less 
elevated.     The  Carthaginians  obtained  their  metals  from 
,flie  same  country ;  it  possesses  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead  and  tin  ;  but  it  is  now  dependent  on  foreigners  for  these 
substances,  which,  if  well  worked,  might  form  a  lucrative 
branch  of  exportation.     The  coal  mines  are  for  the  most 
part  neglected,  the  salt  marshes  are  only  worked  with  pro- 
fit; the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  them,  thirty  years 
ago,  was  equal  to  five  thousand  four  hundred,  and  the  an- 
nual quantity  of  salt  to  884,000 casks;  but  much  less  of  the 
same  article  is  now  expnrtctl ;  the  annual  produce  does  not 
fxceed  140,000  casks,  of  which  the  value  in  Englisli  money 
may  be  estimated  at  L.  100,000. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  less  advanced  state  than  in  most  oftho  Agricui- 
corn  countries  in  Eui*ope;  a  quantity  suflirient  for  the  con- 
sumption oftho  inhabitants  is  not  produced  iuthc  kingdom; 
on  an  average,  150,000  measures  of  grain  arc  imported  ev- 
'ry  year,  and  it  costs  more  than  L.  1,500,000.  It  may  be 
adilcd  too,  that  only  a  sixtli  part  of  the  imported  grain  is 
brought  from  the  Portuguese  colonies.  M-  Balbi,  however, 
believes  that  enough  is  produced  in  ordinary  years  to  main- 
tain the  inhabitants;  he  attributes  the  necessity  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  consumption  at  Lisbon,  into  which  place,   from 
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BOOK  the  want  of  roads^  supplies  cannot  be  brought  from  the  inte- 
cxzxviii  |.j^p^  tyi^^  same  cause  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  country;  the  fixedoro  of  the  port  at  Lis- 
bon serves  only  to  aggravate  the  evil^in  as  much  as  foreign 
corn  is  thus  attracted  into  the  kingdom.  Other  causes  re- 
tard the  development  of  agricultural  industry;  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  heavy  imposts  to  which  the  peasan- 
try are  subject,  the  great  number  of  privileged  estates  be- 
longing to  the  crown»  the  nobility,  the  church  and  dificrent 
towns,  the  want  of  hands  occasioned  by  the  military  service* 
which  falls  principally  on  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns, 
and  also  a  common  custom  among  the  nobility,  that  of  not 
living  on  their  estates,  but  of  letting  them  on  long  leases  to 
farmers,  who  sublet  them  to  labourers;  lastly,  the  want  of 
communications,  occasioned  by  the  bad  state  of  the  roads. 
Government  has  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  all  these 
abuses;  but  civil  divisions  and  an  impoverished  treasury 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  proposed  improvements. 
Cattle.  The  wretched  state  of  agriculture  must  have  necessarily 

some  effect  both  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  same  effect  operates  in  its  turn  on  the  culture  of  the 
soil.  The  days  on  which  the  people  abstain  from  butcher 
meat,  make  up  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  year;  hence  they 
are  obliged  to  receive  annually  from  foreigners  280,000 
hundred  weights  of  dried  or  salted  fish,  an  article  which 
costs  them  every  year  about  L.4 15,000.  Tho  bad  quality 
of  tho  grass,  and  the  husbandman  is  not  anxious  to  improve 
it,  the  little  profit  he  derives  from  milk,  being  unable  to 
convert  it  into  butter  or  cheese,  account  sufficiently  for  the 
dependence  of  Portugal  on  her  neighbours.*  The  oil  ob- 
tained from  its  neglected  olives  is  so  ill  made  that  it  can- 
not be  a  source  of  profit ;  indeed,  if  tho  quantity  of  the  same 
article  which  is  imported,  be  compared  with  the  quantity 
exported,  it  may  be  found  that  the  former  exceeds  the  lat- 
ter in  value  by  L.5000.  Under  better  management,  Porto- 
gal  could  not  only  supply  her  colonies  but  several  foreign 
countries  with  oil. 
The  provinces  of  Mine,  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira  are 

*  Salt  butler  and  cheese  art  imported  from  Holland  and  England. 
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fruitrolt  but  chiefly  in  grain.    The  greater  part  o(  Estrc-     book 
madura  and  Algarva  remains  uncultivated;  the  principal  cxzxtii 
products  of  the  last  province  consist  in  figs  and  almonds.  -^— — 
Pears  and  apples  are  cultivated  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country*  chestnuts  abound  every  where,  and  those  of  Colares 
and  Portaleyre  are  as  much  extolled  as  the  figs  of  Almada. 
Estremadura  is  enriched  by  the  sale  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  are  prized  In  every  country.    The  wines  of  Portugal 
are  notles8celebratcd,thatof  the  upper  Duero  is  well  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  port ;  the  others  are  the  musca- 
dine wines  of  Carcavelos*  SetubaU  and  the  white  wines  of 
Algarva.     PoKugal  exports  annually  almonds  and  dried 
flgSy  of  which  the  ordinary  value  may  bo  about  L.21,000, 
oranges  to  the  amount  of  L.849000t  and  47,000  pipes  of 
wine,  worth  more  than  L.1, 830,000. 

It  has  excited  surprise  that  the  country  people  understand  Animals. 
■o  little  about  rearing  silk  worms  and  bees;  if  these  brcin- 
ches  of  rural  economy  were  better  known,  the  inhabitants 
might  add  considerably  to  their  wealth.    But  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  animal  kingdom  are  equally  neglected ;  the 
sheep  might  be  much  improved,  the  flocks  are  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Beira,  from  which  they  are 
driven  in  tlie  winter  season  into  Alen-Tejo.    The  wool,  in- 
deed, is  less  valuable  than  that  of  Spain,  still  it  is  purchased 
by  strangers,  but  the  quantity  exported  docs  not  yield  mure 
than  L.17,000.     The  horses  are  inferior  to  those  of  Castille 
and  Andalusia,  although  small,  they   arc  light  and  well 
made;  it  requires  only  a  moderate  degree  of  care  to  im- 
prove the  breed,  and  to  increase  the  number,  which  at  pre- 
sent Is  very  inconsiderable.     The  mules  are  not  numerous, 
but  of  a  good  kind,  large,  strong  and  docile. 

Wolves  haunt  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  and  the  Wiid  oni- 
wild  cat  frequents  the  desert  lands.  Wild  gnats,  although 
less  common  than  formerly,  are  not  unfi'cquently  seen  in 
the  Serra  of  Greres.  The  stag,  the  roe  and  the  wild  boar 
appear  sometimes  in  the  woods ;  hares  are  rare,  and  rab- 
bits, less  numerous  than  in  Spain.  According  to  an  author, 
on  whose  accuracy  we  rely,*  the  insects  of  northern  Africa 

*  Essai  Statistique  bj  A.  Balbi. 
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BOOK     arc   found   on  tlio  bcatliSy  the  butterfliesy   common  to  the 
cxzxviir  south  of  France,  on  the  sides  of  the  Estreila,  and  the  sca- 
*"""*"""""  rab  of  the  north  on  the  heights  of  Tras-os-Montes.   ^Vipere 
and  other  reptiles  are  concealed  in  the  mountains;  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  observe  in  the  fields,  nay,  even  in  the  houses, 
the  Mauritanian  cordylus,  an  animal  which  the  Portuguese 
abhor,  attributing  to  it  qualities  that  it  docs  not  possess,  and 
not  appreciating  the  services  it  renders  by  destroying  many 
hurtful  insects. 
Fish.  The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  every  sort ;  shads, 

eels,  sardel,  soles  and  flounders  arc  taken  in  great  plenty; 
some  of  the  otiier  kinds  are  the  Miroena  ophiSf  the  Scomber 
pelamis  and  the  Xiphias.  From  such  abundance  Portugal 
might  derive  its  principal  vrealth,  but  government  has  neg- 
lected these  important  fishings.  Three  centuries  ago  Por- 
tuguese fishermen  competed  with  the  Dutch  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland,  but  at  present  they  can  hardly  explore  their 
own  coasts.  Although  their  trade  requires  a  considerable 
outlay,  although  the  taxes  on  the  produce  of  their  industry 
are  excessive,  in  short,  although  poor  and  wretched,  their 
number  amounted  some  years  ago  to  more  than  18,000:  but 
many,  it  is  said,  unable  to  live  in  their  own  land,  seek  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  American  or  English  navy. 
Heiigion.  Different  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  Portuguese  are 
degraded  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  A  few  remarks 
on  the  religion,  manners  and  litcature  of  the  people,  may 
serve  perhaps  to  dissipate  errors  which  have  been  often  re- 
peated. Of  late  years  greater  toleration  has  been  shown 
in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  most  states  uniler  the  influence  of 
European  civilization.  Catholicism  is  the  established  reli- 
gion, but  the  others  are  tolerated.  I'lie  principles  published 
by  the  Cortes  in  l8*iEl,  have  eflVcted  this  happy  change  ; 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  was  then  abolished,  which 
derived  indeed  no  support  from  public  opinion.  The  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastics  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  geogra- 
phers of  the  last  century,  and  writers  of  the  first  merit  have 
believed  and  repeated  their  blunders."*^     It  might  be  proved, 

*  In  lliH  ariicle  Poiiiijral,  in  the  Diclionnairc  d'Kcouomie  Poliliqne  de  tKnry- 
clopedie  Methodique,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  ia  said  to  exceed  SUO,000  indl- 

vidual:i. 
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however,  by  correct  data,  published  many  years  ago,  and     book 
since  confirmed  by  more  recent  details,  that  the  total  num-  cxxxnu 
ber  of  those  in  holy  orders,  including  the  members  of  the  " 

secular  clergy,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the 
monasteries,  cannot  be  more  than  29,000  individuals.* 
The  higher  clergy  consist  of  three  archbishops  and  thir- 
teen bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Braganza  possesses  the 
highest  dignity,  he  is  styled  patriarch  and  primate,  titles 
vbich  were  created  in  1716.  If  some  writers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  clergy  are  not  irreproachable,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, shamefully  corrupt.  It  apjicars,  however,  that  within  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  manners  of  the  people  have  been 
improved,  and  the  national  character  of  the  Portuguese 
has  in  some  respects  been  changed  by  frequent  communi- 
cations with  foreigners.  They  are  no  longer  the  same 
people  that  violated  the  most  sacred  moral  obligations,  and 
observed  punctiliously  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  The 
soldiers  are  no  longer  like  those,  who  in  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  refused  to  march  until  St.  Antony,  the  patron 
of  Lisbon -was  apiKiinted  their  general  by  Don  Pedro,  the 
king.    The  Portuguese  are  still  superstitious,  but  not  fa- 

Bourgoin,  in  his  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Kspagne,  (Paris  1797,  3  vols.  8vo.)  and 
Dumourier  iu  the  Etat  present  du  Portugal,  estimate  the  number  in  holy  orders 
It  300,000. 

M.  de  Laborde  made  the  number  amount  in  1808,  to  280,000. 

M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  in  his  Guide  du  Voyagcur  en  Espagne,  supposes  them 
equal  to  more  than  200,000. 

*  The  above  number,  the  result  of  M.  Balbi*s  calculation  in  the  Statistique  du 
Portugal  is  not  below  the  truth,  and  we  believe  indeed  that  its  tendency  is  to 
diminish  ratiirr  than  to  remain  stationary.  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  the  same 
mistake  has  been  so  often  cnmmittcd,  more  parliculaily  as  from  the  number  of 
convents,  the  number  of  their  inmntrs  can  be  easily  calculated.  In  the  year 
1790,  according  to  the  geography  nf  Sicin,  there  were  418  convents  for  men,  and 
108  for  women.  It  is  known  that  the  mccin  number  of  persons  for  each  convent 
is  sixteen,  therefore  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  in  the  same  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  all  the  convents  did  not  exceed  8-116.  But  the  convents 
biTe  been  since  reduced  to  363;  thus  there  are  only  now  in  Portugal  5808 
monks  and  nuns.  If  the  number  of  those  employed  in  the  hospitals  l>e  estimat- 
ed at  100,  and  it  is  not  more,  the  result  will  be  5908.  Portugal  contains  about 
40S4  paiifthes  ;  supposing  five  pi  iests  for  each  parish,  the  number  throughout 
the  kingdom  amounts  to  20,270,  and  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  tho  con- 
Tcnts  to  26,178.  Thus  it  appears  wc  have  rather  exceeded  than  underrated 
xbcir  total  number  in  assuming  it  equal  to  29,000. 
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Hook  natical.  Docile  to  tho  voice  of  their  priestsi  thej  tolerated 
^^^^^^'^'^  the  inquisition,  but  condemned  the  excesses  of  tliat  revolt- 
"""~""""  ing  tribunal.  The  mildness  or  apathy  of  the  people  is  ap- 
parent even  in  political  commotions;  their  politeness  ex- 
tends from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders  of  society ;  un- 
like the  Spaniards,  tlicy  are  friendly  disposed  towards  stran- 
gers, nor  is  it  in  that  respect  only  they  resemble  the  French, 
their  vivacity  is  almost  as  great  The  Portuguese  have 
been  accused  of  indolence  and  vain-glory ;  the  peasants  in 
Estremadura  and  Alen-Tejo,  are  indeed  slothful  and  lazy, 
but  if  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  boast  of  their  nation, 
it  may  bo  attributed  to  their  own  ignorance  and  to  the  im- 
portant part  which  their  ancestors  acted  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  smco  the  time 
of  Link,*  that  the  Portuguese  arc  perfidious  and  vindictive. 
There  is  either  something  worse  than  exaggeration  in  the 
assertion,  or  the  people  are  much  changed.  Although  it 
may  be  just  to  condemn  them  for  their  faults,  it  is  not  right 
to  conceal  their  good  qualities;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
much  attached  to  their  native  land,  disinterested  in  their 
friendships,  and  faithful  in  their  attachments.  According 
to  M.  Balbi,  an  impartial  and  judicious  observer,  the  people 
in  tho  province  of  Mino  are  shrewd  and  industrious,  but 
impetuous  and  easily  excited ;  the  inhabitants  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  are  simple,  brave  and  active;  those  in  Bcira  arc 
more  laborious,  but  less  polished  than  the  natives  of  Estre- 
madura :  the  Algarvians  on  tho  other  hand  are  the  most 
lively  people  in  Portugal. 

The  portrait  of  the  Portuguese  drawn  by  Du  Chatelet,f 
and  copied  by  modern  geographers,  is  any  thing  but  flat- 
tering. The  people,  says  that  writer,  are  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  their  noses  are  short,  their  lips  thick;  now  cer- 
tainly they  ai*e  not  of  a  swarthy  complcxion,neither  are  short 
noses  nor  thick  lips  characteristic  features.     They  have  the 

*  See  Bamer  kungen  aufeincr  Reite  durch  Frankreich,  Spanien  und  Torsug- 
lich.     Portugal  1800. 

t  The  work  entitled  Voyage  du  due  Du  Chatelet  en  Portugal  avec  det  nol«i 
da  Bourgoing,  (1798,  t  vols.  8vo.)  \rat  written  by  M.  Cormartin,  a  zealous  roy- 
alist of  La  Vendee. 
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complexion  of  the  people  in  southern  Europe,  although  not     book 
of  a  tall  stature,  they  are  in  general  well  made  ;  deformed  exxxri] 
persons  are  rarely  seen    amongst   tliem.    The  finest  and  -^— "- 
strongest  men  in  the  kingdom  are  tliose  in  the  provinces  of 
Mino,  Tras-os-Montes,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Estrella, 
they  have  generally  fair  complexions  and  light  or  chestnut 
bair  ;  in  tlie  other  provinces  black  is  the  prevailing  colour 
of  the   hair*      Long  black  hair,  a  fine  complexion,  large 
eyes  and  white  teeth  might  render  the  Portuguese  the  most 
attractive  women,  if  with  the  gaiety  of  the  French,  they 
united  the  dignity  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  vivacity  and  warm  imagination  which  distinguish  the  Amuif 
Portuguese,  are  probably  the  causes  of  their  eagerness  after  ™*°"* 
pleasure.  The  theatre,  music,  dancing,  processions,  bull 
fights,  in  short,  whatever  can  gratify  the  senses,  have  to 
tliem  irresistible  charms.  Their  lively  music  is  not  un- 
pleasing  to  strangers,  the  popular  songs,  accompanied  with 
the  guitar,  are  light  and  graceful,  but  in  most  of  them  the 
words  arc  too  licentious.  The  national  dance  or  the  Fqffa 
is  so  lascivious  that  every  stranger  who  sees  it,  must  de- 
plore the  corruption  of  the  people,  and  regret  to  find  such 
exhibitions  permitted  not  only  in  the  country,  but  in  the 
heart  of  towns,  and  even  on  the  stage. 

The  Portuguese  language,  formed  from  that  of  the  an«  Language 
cient  Turdetani  and  the  Latin,  was  once  like  other  Italic 
tongues,  a  barbarous  dialect ;  Arabic  words  were  intro- 
duced into  it  under  the  domination  of  the  Moors,  and  af- 
terwards French  vocables^  when  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy 
settled  in  Portugal  with  his  comrades.  It  acquired  greater 
regularity  during  the  thirteenth  and  foui-tcenth  centuries ; 
in  the  sixteenth,  tliat  softness  and  energy  were  united, 
which  have  been  so  justly  admired  in  the  verses  of  Camoens. 
Since  the  same  period  the  Portuguese  lans^uage  has  dege- 
nerated ;  the  usurpation  of  the  tlirone  by  Philip  the  Se- 
cond hastened  its  decline.  Despotism  .checked  the  flight 
of  genius,  and  repressed  the  utterencc  of  generous 
thoughts,  servility  substituted  the  language  of  flattery 
for  that  of  truth,  thus  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  were  degraded.  The  Portuguese 
has  not  the  guttural  sounds  of  the  Spanish,  it  is  rich  and 
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cxLxvni  facility  with  which  the  woitls  of  other  languages  may  be 
adopted,  weaken  its  harmony  ;  had  not  several  modem 
writers  proved  the  contrary,  it  might  be  supposed  from  the 
last  defect,  that  it  was  not  rich  in  vocables.* 
Literature.  It  is  a  common  error  to  condemn  Portuguese  literature^ 
because  it  happens  to  be  little  known  in  Europe.  The 
country  has  produced  distinguished  men  in  many  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Some  poets  since  the  time  of  Ca- 
moens  are  held  in  no  ordinary  celebrity  by  their  country- 
men ;  if  tliose  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  dramatic 
muse,  have  been  unable  to  raise  the  Portuguese  theatre  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  languishes,  it  must  be  admitted 
on  the  other  hand,  that  several  Lyric  poets  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  fame  wliich  has  been  conferred  on  them. 
Citizens  became  legislators  during  the  last  political 
struggles,  and  although  the  mass  of  the  people  were  in- 
capable of  enjoying  the  wise  institutions  of  Don  Pedro, 
still  the  knowledge  diffused  among  the  higher  classes 
must  have  one  day  a  salutary  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  kingdom.  From  data,  wliich  we  believe  correct, 
it  appears  that  more  than  a  liundred  works  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  and  science  are  published  every 
year  in  Portugal.!  The  number  is  certainly  greater 
than  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  intellectual  state  of 
the  people.  There  was  a  time  when  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  interest  excited  by  political  questions,  increased  the 
number  of  newspapers  to  more  than  thirty. 
Fine  arts.  The  low  State  of  tlic  fine  arts  may  be  attributed  to  the 
little  encouragement  afforded  cither  by  the  wealthy  or  by 
government.  Music  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  of  the 
Portuguese  have  hitherto  become  eminent.  Many  facts 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  low  state  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders ;  in  Spain,  indeed,  the  system  of  educa- 
tion is  much  worse;  with  that  exception,  however,  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  country  in  Europe  where  the  number  of 
scholars  relatively  to  the  schools  is  so  inconsiderable.  But 
the  places  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  rich  or  pri- 

*  See  Alias  ethnographique  dii  Globe,  by  Ad.  Balhi. 
t  Essai  Stntistique  du  Portugal. 
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vileged  classes  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  in  other  cxxxviii 

countries.    Scientific  instruction  is  committed  to  able  pro-  -^ 

fessorsy  and  the  labour  of  the  students  is  abridged  by  good 
elementary  workst  written  in  the  Portuguese  language. 

Since  the  year  18£1,  the  time  in  which  the  form  of  go-  Govern- 
vernment  was  changed,  Portugal  has  more  than  once  ex*  "^^ 
cited  the  attention  of  Europe.     The  constitution  by  which 
the  legislative  power  was  committed  to  the  king  and  tlie 
cortes,  must  form  for  a  long  time  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  tlie  country.    But  a  real  national  representation  was  no 
innoTation  in  the  state,  for  the  f^stablishment  of  the  cortes 
dates  from  the  eighth  century,  or  from  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castille,  and  they  are  repeated- 
ly mentioned  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Portuguese  monar^ 
chy.     These  assemblies,  whieh  Grerman  or  Grothic  princes 
formed  round  the  elective  throne,  were  composed  of  the 
great  proprietors  or  barons,  to  wliom  the  right  of  conquest 
gave  that  of  constituting  themselves  into  a  national  body, 
and  they  assumed  the  prerogative  of  restraining  the  power 
of  kIngSt  and  confining  it  within  due  limits  by  the  refusal 
of  subsidies.    With  the  military  nobility,  the  clergy  after- 
wards united,  an  order  by  so  much  the  more  powerful,  as 
daring  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  the  banner  of  tlie  cross 
became  the  tmnncr  of  independence.    Tlie  invasion  of  the 
Saeves  and  Visigoths  did  not  destroy  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
iiila  the  duties  of  those  agents  whom  the  Romans  appointed 
in  the  great  towns,  for  they  still  exist  under  the  name  of 
frocuradoren ;  they  formed  the  third  class  of  members  that 
composed  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cortes«  These  assem- 
blies deliberated  on  the  laws,  and  regulated  the  imposts.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  them  to  encroach  on  tlio  prerogatives 
of  the  crown;  while  the  cfirtes  sat  at  Goinibra  in  1387  un* 
dfr  the  reign  of  Jolin  the  First,  the  deputios  of  tlie  town  be- 
ing averse  to  war  with  Castille,  the  king  infonned  them  that 
lie  would  conclude  a  iieace,  or  continue  the  war  according 
to  the  advice  of  t!ie  people.     Lastly,  they  exercised  an  au- 
tliority  which  in  the  present  day  iniglit  be  considered  revo- 
lutionary in  some  countries,  for  in  a  period  of  5Z5  years,  the 
Portuguese  cortes  elected  five  kings ;  namely,  Alphonso  the 
First,  count  of  Portugal,  Alphonso  the  Third  after  tha  d<B^ 
VOL.  vjii.  6 
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^ooK  position  of  his  brotlier  Sanclio  tlie  Second  bj  the  pope,  John 
cxxxviii  ^1^^  Ymt  after  the  extinction  of  the  lawful  branch  of  the 
Burgundian  dynasty,  John  the  Fourth  of  Braganza  after 
tlie  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Peter  the  Second  after 
Alphonso  the  Sixth  was  declared  incapable  of  reigning. 
Had  every  class  of  the  community  been  represented  in  the 
cortes,  and  had  it  been  made  imperative  on  the  sovereign  to 
convoke  such  assemblies^  the  people  need  not  have  envied 
the  English  constitution ;  but  the  kings  of  Portugal  have 
dispensed  with  them  since  the  year  1687.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  in  1821,  when  a  new  constitutioiH  the 
work  of  a  new  cortes,  nominated  by  electors  chosen  from  all 
the  citizens,  established  a  representative  government,  equaU 
nay  superior  in  some  respects  to  any  of  the  same  sort  in 
Europe.  The  constitution  was  abolished  in  18dS;  three 
years  afterwards,  Don  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  granted  his  subjects  m 
representative  government,  more  monarchical  in  its  tenden- 
cy than  the  former,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  satisfy  tiw 
enlightened  part  of  the  nation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  describe  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  the  Portuguese  people,  it  remains  for  us  to  mention 
the  principal  towns  and  others  which,  although  inferior  in 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  merit  the  notice  of  the  tra- 
veller or  historian.  The  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  thn 
present  chapter,  may  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  force 
and  resources  of  the  kingdom. 
Lisbon.  The  port  of  Lisbon,  from  the  magnificent  spectacle  which 

it  affords,  may  be  compared  to  any  in  Europe;  mariners 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  anchoring  places  in  the  world. 
It  is  defended  by  fort  Bugio,  situated  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  by  fort  Juliao  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  river.  The  town  rises  like  an  amphitlieatre  on 
the  right  bank,  and  occupies  a  space  about  three  leagues  in 
length,  and  more  than  one  in  breadth.  The  large  bay  form- 
ed by  the  Tagus,  affords  only  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass- 
age for  ships ;  indeed,  vessels  seldom  approach  it  without 
being  provided  with  exiierienced  pilots,  a  precaution  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  bar  whicli  its  waters  form  against 
the  ocean. 
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It  might  be  supposed  from  the  sight  of  this  large  capital,     book 
that  it  contained  many  more  inhabitants  than  it  really  does,  ^^u^^^" 

but  it  is  well  known  that  the  population  does  not  exceed  

260,000  souls.     It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  first  or  ^^'P"^^'*'" 
the  old  is  formed   by  many  tortuous,   narrow  and   dirty 
streets,  which  were  not  injured  during  the  great  calamity 
IB  the  year  1775;  the  streets  in  the  new  town  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  their  number  is  daily  increasing.     The 
number  of  streets  in  both  the  towns  amounts  to  566 ;  there 
are   besides  60  squares,  only  twelve  of  which    merit  the 
name.    The  two  most  remarkable  are  the  Praea  do  Cam- 
merdo,   and  the  Proco    do    Bocio;    the  first  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Tagus,  and  adorned  with  fine  edifices, 
Mcb  as  the   treasury,  the  custom-house,  the  India-house^ 
the  admiralty,  the  royal  library  and  other  buildings  tliat 
are  not  yet  finished.     The  other  or  the  Praca  do  BocUh 
is  smaller  than  tlie  last;  it  is  situated  near  the  court  of  the 
InqaisUion,  in  which  are  now  contained  the  offices  of  tlie 
different  ministers,  and  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.    If  Buiidingt. 
the  royal  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Ajuda  was  completed  ac- 
cording to  its  original  plan,  it  might  be  doubtful  that  there 
was  another  in  Europe  of  so  large  a  size.    The  king  of 
Portugal  possesses  two  other  residences  in  Lisbon,  the  pa- 
lace of  Bempoita,  in  which  he  gives  audience,  and  tliat  of 
Jfltcesiidades^  now  set  apart  for  foreign  princes.     The  other 
buildings  are  the  naval  arsenal,  the  palace  of  Calhariz,  now 
the  place  in  which  the  academy  of  sciences  hold  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  which  in  point  of  size 
at  least,  may  be  compared  with  the  secondary  theatres  in  the 
Italian  towns.    The  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral  or^ 
Basilica  de  Santa  Maria,  an  old  edifice  that  was  repaired 
after  the  last  earthquake,  the  church  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent of  Jesus,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  dome,  per- 
haps the  finest  modern  building  in  Lisbon,  and  lastly,  the 
diurch  of  the  martyrs,  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  the  Por- 
tnguese,  erected  at  the  place  where  Alphonso  the  First  de- 
feated the  Moors. 

Lisbon  possissses  several  useful  institutions,  but  the  first 
in  point  of  importance  is  the  naval  observatory,  an  esta- 
blishment which  has  contributed  to    the   advancement   of 
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BOOK  celestial  physics.  Some  of  the  others  are  the  royal 
^""^'"  naval  school,  the  academies  of  naval  architectare,  for- 
"  tification,  artillery  and  drawing,  the  school  of  sculpture, 

and  the  college  of  surgery.  We  may  also  mention  the 
commercial  school,  the  royal  militai*y  college,  and  an  insti- 
tution dependeht  on  the  monastery  of  8U  Vincent  de  Foro, 
where  the  ancient  and  mo<lern  languages,  geometry,  phy- 
sics and  pliilosophy  are  taught.  I'here  are,  hesides  these, 
a  royal  school  of  physics  and  drawing,  in  which  tlie  course 
of  instruction  lasts  five  years,  and  a  musical  seminary  (i9e- 
minario  Mmcal)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  compo* 
ilition  and  also  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  semi- 
naries connected  with  religion  are  the  royal  college  of 
St.  Patrick,  a  place  of  education  for  Irish  missionaries,  the 
royal  college  of  catechumens,  founded  in  1579  for  the  in- 
struction of  converted  infidels  in  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  St.  Antony's  and  St.  Peter^s  schools  for  or- 
phans and  poor  children,  and  other  institutions  of  the  same 
nature  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy  or  the  different  mo- 
nasteries. 
Scientific  The  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Lisbon,  holds  the  ftrst 
iDititutioos  |.^q|^  among  the  scientific  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  A 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry  has 
lately  been  established  in  the  town.  It  possesses  also  pub- 
lic libraries,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  different  scientific  collections,  which  are  much 
inferior  to  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the- principal  capitals 
of  Europe. 
Police.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  persons 

.  were  not  safe  on  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  murders  were  com^ 
mitted  in  o|)en  day,  and  murderers  found  protection  by  fly- 
ing into  the  sanctuary ;  at  night  passengers  were  stopped 
by  soldiers  who  demanded  charity,  and  took  by  force  the 
money  which  any  ventured  to  refuse.  There  were  then  no 
patroles,  no  police  to  check  these  disorders;  now  that  the 
best  means  are  employed  to  ensure  the  public  safety,  mur- 
ders and  even  thefts  have  become  very  rare. 
Neigh-  jfQ  edifice  in  Lisbon  can  be  compared  with  the  aqueduct 

bournood  * 

of  Lisbon,    of  Bcmfica  {agoas  Itrres),  by  which  the  water  that  the  in- 
oi  Bcmfica,  '^^bitauts  consunie,  is  conveyed  into  the  city.    It  has  been 
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considered  the  most  magnificent  work  that  has  been  exe->     'ook 
coted  in  modem  times,  and  it  is  not  certainly  inferior  to  *''**^^'^ 
any  ancient  work  of  the  same  kind.    The  length  of  the  """"^ 
aqaedoct  exceeds  56«S80  feet,  the  largest  arch  is  equal  to 
S06  in  height,  and  the  opening  or  breadth  to  100.    The 
ooantry   round    Lisbon   is  not  only    agreeable  from    the 
line  sites    in   diflTerent    directions,  historical  recollections 
are   connected    with    it.    Oeiras,  the  country  seat  giren 
by  King  Joseph  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  same  monarch  in  1775,  and  the  minister  availed 
biamlf  of  his  temporary  residence  to  change  a  village-fair 
into  one  of  a  diflTerent  kind,  were  the  products  of  Porta- 
gnese  industry  are  now  exhibited,  an  ingenious  idea,  that 
has  been  imitated  elsewhere,  and  has  excited  a  salutary  em- 
idation  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  France.     Cintra 
is  celebrated  for  the  capitulation  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
French    army    left    Portugal    in    1808.    Mafra    on    the 
western  side  of  the  chain  connected  with  Monte  Junto,  is 
fonariudile  for  the  convent,  church  and  palace,  built  by 
John  the  Fifth  in  order  to  fulfil  the  vow  which  lie  had  taken 
before  the  birth   of  his   son.    These  three  buildings*  the 
work  of  a  foreign  architect,  and  embellished  by  painters 
and  sculptors  of  different  nations,  form  perhaps,  the  finest 
edifice  in  the  kingdom.     Lolres  at  three  leagues  from  Lis- 
bon, is  well  known  for  Its  plantations,  which    yield    the 
best  oranges  in  Portugal.     CamiK>  Grande  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  Portuguese  nobility,  it  stands  on  a  plain  sur- 
rounded   with    gardens  and    trees,  where  in  the  summer 
season,  the  court  and  the  nobles  display  their  equipages. 
The   different  places  that    have  been  mentioned,  are  not 
privileged    towns    {citades)^  but   burghs  or    small   towns 
without  municipalities  {villas). 

Few  other  towns  of  any  importance  are  situated  in  the  other 
rest  of  Estremadura.  Leiriat  however  may  be  mentioned,  '^<'^"'- 
it  is  not  far  from  the  palace  of  King  Denys,  on  whom  the 
Portuguese  con&red  the  title  of  Great.  The  convent 
built  by  John  the  First,  a  noble  monument  of  Normano- 
Gothic  architecture,  serves  to  adorn  the  burgh  of  Batallia; 
within  the  same  building  may  be  seen  the  mausoleum  of  its 
founder,  and  several  dirty  chapels  destined  for  the  sepul- 
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cxxxYiii  1,111^  jiuj  defended  by  an  old  fortress,  was  long  the  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  sovereigns.     Lastly,  Setubal,    although 
it  docs  not  possess  the  rank  of  a  city,  may  be  considered 
an  important  town.     Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  Trqjap 
a  headland  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sado, 
where  several  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered, 
was  the  site  of  a  Phenician  colony. 
Province  of      Coimbra  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  a  hill 
^bra'  ^°'  which  Commands  the  Mondego.     The  interior  of  the  town 
may  be  said  to  be  as  dismal  as  the  neighbouring  country 
is  agreeable.     It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
under    the    Romans,  the  Alani  and  the  Moors;  it  is  the 
capital  of  the  province,  the  public  buildings,  the  number 
of  useful  institutions,  together  with  the  celebrity  of  the  uni- 
versity, render  it  not  unworthy  of  its  title.    The  small  town 
of  Aveiro  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youga,  is  beginning  to  recover 
^  the  maritime  importance  which   it  seemed  to  have  for  ever 

lost.  The  ancient  city  of  Viseu,  situated  on  the  mountains 
from  which  the  Mondego  takes  its  source,  is  the  residence 
of  a  bishop,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cloth 
and  Jewellery.  Lamego  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  province,  in  a  fruitful  district  between  Mount  Penude 
and  the  river  Duero.  It  was  there  that  the  cortes  met  in 
1 144,  and  the  same  assembly  established  a  constitution  by 
which  the  royal  authority  was  confined  within  due  limits,— 
that  constitution  Alphonso  the  First  swore  to  maintain. 
Province  of  The  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Mino  is  smaller  than 
roeMino""  either  of  the  two  last ;  Braga  or  the  metropolis  stands  on 
a  height  between  the  Cavado  and  the  Deste.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  seminary 
and  the  cathedral ;  tliere  are  besides  several  imposing  re- 
mains of  Roman  grandeur.  Porto  or  Oporto,  the  second 
town  in  the  kingdom,  rises  on  a  magnificent  site  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Duero,  on  two  hills  called  the  8e  and  the 
Victoria.  It  consists  of  the  low  and  high  town ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  five  quarters,  two  of  which  are  encompassed 
with  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  three  others  are  open. 
Several  large  squares,  fine  churches,  different  public  build- 
ings, such  as  the  court  of  appeal,   tho  town-house,  the  dio- 
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cesaii    palace,    the  royal    hospitals   and  extensive   store-     book 
houses  are  the  ornaments    of  the  commercial  city,     Gri-   ^^^^"' 
maraens,  an  industrious  town,  was  in  ancient  times  the  ca-  """"^^ 
pital  of  the  kingdom. 

Miranda,  formerly  Cambetum  Lubicanarumj  a  small  TraVo^ill 
episcopal  city,  is  the  chief  town  in  Tras-os-Montes.  Mon-  Moutei. 
corvoy  the  ancient  Forum  ^arbasarum^  is  ill  built,  but  con- 
tains twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  last  town.  Braganza 
or  Braganza,  the  ancient  Brigantium,  rises  in  the  midst  of 
a  fruitful  plain.  It  was  within  its  walls  that  Don  Pedro, 
the  Justiciary  married  secretly  the  unfortunate  Incs  de 
Castro.  Chaves  is  built  on  a  height  near  the  Tamega, 
which  flows  under  a  bridge  of  eighteen  arches,  built  by 
Trajan;  the  place  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  its  mineral  waters,  which  they  called  Jqua  FlaviiE 
Turodorum. 

Alen-Tejo  is  not  less  mountainous  than  Beira,  although  ^roTince 
laore  extensive,  it  is  three  times  less  populous,  and  being 
the  poorest  province  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  it  does  not  contain   many  important  towns. 
Evora,  the  capital  and  the  chief  town  in  the  diocess  of  an 
archbishop,  is  styled  the  second  city   in  Portugal.     The 
population,  it  is  true,  does  not  exceed  ten  tiiousand  souls, 
but  the  vain  title  has  been  conferred  on  it,  because  several 
kings  made  it  the  place  of  tlieir  residence.     It  is  situated 
on  a  height  in  the  chain  wliicii  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Serra  do  Estremos.     Tlic   ancient  names  of  Ehora  and 
Cntali$9  as  Pliny  calls  it,  announced  its  prosperity.     Flat- 
tery induced  the  municipal  magistrates  to  give  it  the  name 
vXIAhtralitas  Julia.     Tlie  imperial  liberality  consisted  in 
building  monuments  with  part  of  the  gold  that  was  exacted 
from  the  conquered  countries,  the  remains  of  some  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Evora.     The  aqueduct  attributed  to  (^uintus 
Sertorius  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  state  of  preservation. 
A  circular  monument  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  re- 
sembles in  the  elegance  of  its  proportions,  the    Lantern  of 
Demosthenes  at  Athens.     Most  of  the  antiquities  discover- 
ed at  Beja,    have  bi*en  collected  in  a  museum.     Estremos 
carries  on  a  trade  in  pottery  and  earthen  vases  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  so  porous  that  they  arc  used  for  lowering  the 
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BOOK  temperatare  of  water  by  promoting  eyaporation.  Tlie  an- 
cxxxviii.  ^jgj^^  ^Q^„  ^f  Elvas,  the  strongest  place  in  Portugal,  risea 
on  a  steep  hill  at  two  leagues  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gua^iana.  Some  remains  of  antiquity  are  still  to  l>e  ob- 
served in  Beja,  the  ancient  Fax  JiUiUf  a  town  built  by  the 
Romans. 
Province  of  Algarva,  a  small  province  which  the  Portuguese  sove- 
garva.  p^|g||g  {^^y^  denominated  a  kingdom,  contains  only  four 
towns  worthy  of  notice.  Faro,  the  capital,  a  well  built  city 
witli  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  ValformosOf  exports  a 
great  quantity  of  oranges  and  other  fruits.  Tavira  is 
situated  on  the  coast  at  eight  leagues  eastwards  from  Faro, 
it  is  almost  wholly  peopled  by  fishermen.  Villa  Nova  de 
Portimao  is  a  small  but  well-frequented  sea-port  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  leagues  to  the  west  of  Faro.  Lagos  in  the 
middle  of  a  fruitful  district,  possesses  a  harbour  which  ac- 
cording to  tradition  was  dug  by  the  Carthaginians.  Sagre 
owes  its  name  to  the  Sacrum  Promontoriumf  now  Cape  St 
y incent.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  small  town  of  Mon- 
chiqoe  on  the  Sierra  of  the  same  name ;  its  romantic  situ- 
ation and  medicinal  springs  have  of  late  years  rendered  it 
a  place  of  resort. 
Portuguese  Tho  Fortugucsc  foroigu  possessions  are  the  Archipelago 
poMMsions  of  t*»*5  Azores,  the  province  of  Madeira,  including  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  It  possesses 
besides  the  province  of  Cape  Ycrd,  or  the  islands  St.  Jago, 
Forgo-Brava,  San  Nicolao,  Santo  Antao,  Boavista,  Mayo, 
San  Vicente,  Sal  and  Santa  Luzia.  The  principal  places 
in  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Senegambia,  are  Cacheu, 
Bissao,  Geba,  Farim  and  Zcguichor.  The  kingdom  of 
Angola  and  Congo  is  another  settlement  belonging  to  the 
same  people,  it  comprehends  Angola  and  several  other  sta- 
tions. Prince's  island  and  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  form 
a  small  province.  The  province  of  Mosambique  contains 
several  important  factories.  Tiie  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Asia  are  the  viceroyalty  of  India,  of  which  Goa  is  the 
capital,  the  province  of  Salsete  and  Bardez,  the  govern* 
mcnt  of  Damao  and  Diu,  and  the  factories  of  Surate  and 
Macao  on  tho  coast  of  Malabar,  the  island  of  Timorf 
Adomera  and  Oende  Menor  in  Oceana. 
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These  insignificant  remains  of  the  Portuguese  power^  and  book 
the  rising  empire  of  Brazil^  of  which  the  independence  was  cxxxvii 
rather  an  advantage  than  a  calamity  to  the  mother  country,  '""'"'""' 
sen-e  to  maintain  the  commerce  of  Portugal.  The  imports  ofTortuga 
which  It  sends  into  the  same  countries,  amount  in  value  to 
L.d,625,000,  and  the  articles  it  derives  from  them  exceed 
L«3,000,0(M>.  The  imports  from  other  countries  may  be  es- 
timated at  L.3,8759000,  and  the  exports  at  L-S^OOOyOOO.  As 
it  possesses  comparatively  few  commercial  resources  in  its 
agriculture,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  sums  now 
specified.  It  is  in  reality  not  so  poor  in  such  products  as 
some  political  economists  have  supposed.  No  comparison 
can  be  made  between  its  manufactures  and  those  of  more  in- 
dustrious states ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  En- 
gland enjoys,  the  Portuguese  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  English  in  diflTerent  manufactures,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  Industry  cannot  be  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  on  the  contrary, 
judicious  encouragement  and  a  better  system  of  policy  are 
only  wanting  to  bring  it  to  9  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
reader  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  the  sources 
of  Portuguese  wealth  from  the  following  tables. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES. 

PORTUGAL. 
Popvlalim  of  the  Principal  Cities  and  Tovint.* 

FKOTinCE    OF    XSTKKH^DOK*. 

Dividtd  into  eleven  Comareat  or  DUtrieU. 

Ljebon,  the  capital,  360,000 

Torres  Vedras,  V.  3,400 

Castanheirn,  V.  700 

Villa  Franca,  V.  4,600 

Alemquer,  V.  2,600 

ChamuscB,  V.  3,000 

Ciulra,  V.  3,700 

Leiria,  C.  3,000 

Pombal,  V.  4,800 

Alcobaca,  V.  1,300 

Thomar,  V.  3,700 

Sardoal,  V.  3,300 

Abrantea,  V.  4,900 

Ourem,  V.  3,100 

Chao  da  Couce,  V.  1,300 

Saiuarelil,  V  7,800 

Torres  Novaa,  V.  4,200 

Seiubal,V  14,800 

Ceiimbrn,V,  4,200 

Almada,  V.  4,200 

Aldea-Galleea,  V.  3,500 


IHmdtd  into  eUvm  Comareat. 

Coimhra,  chief  town,  15,300 

Miranda  da  Corvo,  V.  3,900 

Vigueira  or  Pigueira  da  Foz,  V,  6,400 

Louzaa,  V.  3,100 

Penella,  V.  3,500 

Arganil,  V.  1,700 

Aveiro,  C.  4,100 

Mira,  V.  6,000 

itiis  or  ciiailM  are  danoUd  bj  ihe  l*li*[  C,  lh«  burghi  or  t 
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Populaiio 

IlhaTO,  V. 

7,300 

Sousa,V. 

3,700 

Feira,  V. 

1,600 

Orar,  V. 

10,400 

ViMU,  C. 

9,200 

Lamego,  C. 

8,900 

Amum,  V. 

5,500 

San  Haninho  doB  Houkm,  V. 

4.800 

Paiva,  V. 

B,600 

PiDbel,  C. 

1,700 

Tranco»,  V. 

1,800 

Gu8rda,C.  . 

2,400 

CovilLao,  V. 

6,400 

800 

Caalello  Braaco,  V. 

5,700 

<CB  or  Nino  OK  butrk  doubo  >  miro. 
Divided  into  itotn  Cowutrctu. 


Braga,  chief  town, 

14,400 

Prado,  V. 

6,500 

Porto,  or  Opono,  C. 

70,000 

San  Joso  da  Fez,  V. 

3,300 

Pavoa  da  Varzim,  V. 

5,700 

Pedrozo,  V. 

3,500 

PcnaficNlaSoiifitior  Arrifaoa,  C. 

3,300 

Grimaraens,  V. 

6,100 

Viana,  V. 

8,000 

Barcellos,  V. 

3,900 

Villa  do  Conde,  V. 

3,100 

Eixo,  V. 

3,100 

ValeDfa, 

1,600 

Divided  into  /our  Coiaarctu. 

Miranda,  cbiertown,  500 

Moncorvo,  V.  1,600 

Villa  Real,  V.  4,000 

BraganzB,  C.  3,700 

ChavM,  V.  5^00 
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PROVINCE    or    ALEN-TEJO. 


Divided  into  eight  Comarcai. 


Evoro,  chief  town. 
Est  re  mo  z,  V. 
Beja,  C. 
Moura,  V. 
Sepra,  V. 
Ourique,  V. 
ViJla  Vicosa,  V. 
Borba,  V. 
Elvas,  C. 
Compo  M aior,  V. 
Porialegre,  C. 
Castello  de  Vide,  V. 
Cralo,  V. 
Sertao,  V. 
Aviz,  V. 


10,000 
5,500 
5,400 
3,800 
4,600 
2,400 
3,500 
3,400 

10,000 
4,500 
6,100 
5,700 
1,200 
3,300 
1,400 


KINGDOM    OF    ALOARVA. 


Divided  into  three  Comatcat. 


Faro,  metropolis, 

8,400 

Lngoa  or  Alagoa,  V. 

3,000 

Tavira,  C. 

8,600 

Louie,  V. 

8,200 

Lagos,  C. 

6,800 

Villa  Nova  da  Portinao,  V. 

3,200 

Population  of  the  Portuguese  Provinces  in  1826,  according  to  their 

surface. 


Sarftcein 

Provincai. 

square  leagues. 

Population. 

square  league. 

Mine, 

375 

810,000 

2,160 

Tras-os-Montes, 

531 

285,000 

536 

Bcira, 

1,125 

940,000 

836 

Estremadura, 

1,297 

745,000 

574 

Alen-Tejo, 

1,344 

330,800 

245 

Algarva, 

250 

104,000 

-     416 

4,922 


3,214,000 


653* 


*  Twenty-fivo  of  these  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree,  consequently  each  of 
them  is  equal  to  2  J.  2*5  geographical  miles. 

t  If  the  rest  of  Portugal  were  as  populous  as  the  province  of  Mino,  it  might 
contain  10,591,520  inhabitants. 
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Mendicant  orders. 
Endowed  mendicants 
Missionaries, 
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MONASTERIES. 

Monks. 

CZXXVIII 

ConreDta. 

Revenue. 

^ular  and  secular 

29 

1,160 

L.87,600 

167 

2,350 

54,000 

155 

2,070 

65,000 

9 

180 

3,000 

960 

5,760 

160,100 

Produce  ofiht  Land  belonging  to  the  cibove  Convents. 


Wlieat, 

Idem,  second  crop, 

Barley, 

Leguminous  plants, 


Alqueirea  or  Quarters. 

62,600  or  4,410 
43,800  or  2,086 
23,900  or  1,138 

1,100  or   50 


Almndes  or  HogBheadi. 
Wine,  30,000  or  2,062 

Oil,  16,000  or  1,412 

Estimated  value  of  these  products,  L.30,000. 


Convents/or  ffomtn. 


Convents  of  different  orders. 

126 

Convents  of  Recalbimcntos  (hospitals) 

12 

Professed  "uns, 

2,725 

Conimaadadeiras  (retired  sisters) 

162 

Novices, 

55 

Seigas  (sisters) 

151 

Senhoras  seculares  (secular  ladies) 

164 

Educandas  (pupils) 

739 

Creadas  (domestics) 

1,907 

Total  number  of  convents,  138 

Revenue,  L.188,750. 


5,903 


Produce  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  above  Orders 

Alqueires  or  Quarters 

Wheat,  49,500  or  2,360 

Barley,  33,000  or  1,590 

Almudea  or  Hogsheads. 

Wine,  3,900  or  246 

Oa,  6,300  or  433 

Estimated  value  of  other  products,  L.2,605. 
Estimated  valua  of  all  the  land  produce,  L.1 5,105. 

7* 
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Table  of  the  Male  Population  of  Portugal  in  1826,  according 
to  their  conditions  and  employments. 


Secular  clergy, 
Regular  Idem, 

Persons  employeJ  by  government, 
Magistrates,  advocates,  notaries,  bailiffs, 
Persons  employed  in  the  hospitals. 

Teachers  of  different  sciences  and  arts, 

Schoolmasters, 

Students  of  divinity  under  sixteen  years  of  age 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  druggists. 

Artists, 

Proprietors  and  rentholders. 

Merchants  and  retailers. 
Muleteers,  wagoners,  couriers,  &cl 
Sailors  and  fishermen. 

Peasants  ^  proprietors  cultivating  their  own  lands 
Farmers  and  peasants  cultivating  lands  on  lease, 
Day  labourers, 
Shepherds  and  other  farm  servants, 

Masters  and  workmen  in  vegetable  substances. 
Idem  Idem  animal  substance. 

Idem  Idem  mineral  substances, 

Idem  Idem  different  substances. 

House  servants,  valets,  &c. 

Individuals  not  classed. 

Prisoners  and  persons  condemned  to  labour. 

Military  and  naval  force. 

Total  number. 


30,000? 
J7,500S 

10,250 

9,500 

850 

3501 
1,850 
3400^ 
5,700 
1,000  J 

8,500) 

3,100  y 

18,700  ) 

120,000 1 

169,809  I 

268,750  f 

43,750  J 

57,800^ 
80,600 
18,000  ' 
7,750, 

58,750  ^ 

56,200  I 

1,850  f 

35,000  J 


47,500 
20,600 


12,050 

75,000 
30,300 

601,500 


204,200 


118,600 


1,142,950 


Portuguese  JVdvy  in  1821. 


OiipioftheUiie. 

Frigates. 

Bloopa. 

Brigi.      Charuaa  or  Transpoil*. 

4 

11 

7 

6 

4 

Falue  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Portugal,  and  exported  to  Brazil 

and  the  colonies 

in  1819. 

-^ 

Value  in  rete. 

inL.           a. 

Cotton  stuffs. 

456,269,660 

118,818    2 

Woollen, 

40,615,660 

10,577 

Silk, 

250,443,415 

65,440 

Gold  and  silver. 

72,218,860 

18,807 

Linens,  &c. 

9,813,680 

2,555    3 

Different  articles) 

413,401,141 

107,656  11 

Sum  Total, 

1,242,762,416 

L.423,853  16 
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J^Tumber  of  Students  and  PupiU  in  the  different  Schooli  and  CoUegea    cxxxvu 

in  1820.  

Uoiversity  and  Royal  College  at  Coimbra,  1,604 

All  the  schools  under  the  directory  of  studies,  29,684 

Naval  and  commercial  academy  at  Oporto,  315 

Commercial  academy  at  Lisbon,  151 

Marine  academy,  300 

Marine  observatory,  60 

Royal  school  of  naval  architecture,  15 

of  fortification,  artillery  and  drawing,  100 

military  college,  200 

college  of  surgery,  360 

Schools  under  the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent  da  Foro,  242 

Royal  schools  under  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  200 

Schools  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  155 

Arabic  school,  2 

Royal  college  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Peter,  50 

Royal  school  of  drawing  and  civil  architecture,  20 

Royal  school  of  sculpture,  6 

Musical  seminary,  15 

Gratuitous  school  for  the  dumb,  21 

Miliary  school,  into  which  private  soldiers  are  admitted,  4,000 

37,500 


PUBLIC    LIBRARIES. 


Lisbon,  royal 

library, 

85,000  volumes. 

library  of  Jesus, 

32,000 

of  St.  Francisco, 

20,000 

of  St.  Vincent  da  Fora, 

22,000 

of  Necessidades, 

.  28,000 

Coimbra, 

of  the  University, 

38,000 

of  Santa  Cruz, 

36,000 

Porto, 

of  the  Diocess, 

32,000 

Tibaens, 

25,000 

Efora, 

IriNAMCE. 

20,000 

Rerenne. 

National  Debt. 

L.  2,250,000 

L.6,670,000 
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EUROPE.      • 

Europe  continued. — Spanish  Peninsula.     Kingdom  of  Spain. 

BOOK         Pelaoius  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  past  the 
CXXXIX.   moantains  in  Asturia  to  rescue  some  portion  of  Spain  from 

the  Moorish  yoke.     The  example  of  patriotic  devotednesa 

iheSpanfsh  ^'^^  imitated  by  other  chiefs,  and  the  districts  restored  to 
monarchy.  Chrisfianity  and  independence,  wei*e  erected  into  petty 
kingdoms.  Although  all  of  them  were  united  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  different  crowns  retained  their  titles, 
geographical  limits,  as  well  as  certain  privileges  which  serve 
to  recall  the  glorious  epoch  of  their  origin,  and  to  account 
for  the  ancient  division  of  Spain  into  fourteen  principal  pro- 
vinces, still  denominated  kingdoms,  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  provinces. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Spain,  and  the  limits  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Portugal  have  been  already  mentioned; 
but  the  amount  of  its  population  has  not  been  stated;  noth- 
ing has  iiithcrto  been  said  of  the  inhabitants,  their  resour- 
ces, commerce,  in  short,  of  whatever  constitutes  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  nation. 
Population  According  to  the  latest  work  published  in  Spain,*  the  po- 
of Spam,  puiation  of  the  country  together  with  tiiat  of  the  Baleares 
amounted  in  1826  to  13,902,254  individuals,  including  the 
clergy,  the  naval  and  military  forces,  mendicants,  prisoners 

*  Diccioiinrio  Geografico  e  Statistico  de  Espagna  y  Portugal  by  Don  Sebas- 
tian de  Minano. 
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and  the  people  in  work-houses  orliospitals.  But  it  is  a  hope-      book 
less  task  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spain,   ^^"^^^ 
the  elements  on  which  the  calculation  depends,  are  wanting,  -~"""— 
for  the  registers,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  inaccurately 
kept  by  the  curates.    The  number  of  ecclesiastics,  although 
many  convents  were  destroyed  when  the  country  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  French,  or  from  the  year  1808  to  1814,  is  near- 
ly equal  to  150,000  individuals. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  one  acknowledged  in  Religion. 
the  country  ;  the  dignitaries  are  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
also  entitled  primate  of  Spain,  eight  archbishops  and  fifty-* 
one  bishops.  There  are  besides  sixty-one  cathedral  and 
a  hundred  and  fourteen  collegiate  churches,  of  which  the 
canons  and  abbots  are  vested  with  almost  episcopal  autho- 
rity. 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  physical  and  moral  character  Phywcai 
of  the  Spaniarfis,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  diflTerent  characte" 
proTinces.     If  it  may  be  so  said  the  shades  are  better  de-  <^ftheSpa 
tned  in  each  Spanish   province  than  in   other  European 
Kingdoms^  because  the  low  state  of  industry,  the  want  of 
roada«  and  the  natural  barriers  that  separate  states,  are  so 
many  obstacles  to  that  frequent  intercourse  and  communi- 
cation which    diffuse   a   uniform  cliaractcr  over    a  whole 
population.     Thus  he  who  ci^osses  Spain  in  different  direc- 
tions, cannot  fail  to  observe  tlie  light  and  graceful  forma 
of  the  Biscayans,  the  lofty  stature  of  tho  Gallicians  and 
Catalonians,  the  dark  complexions  of  the  Estremadurans, 
the  strength  of  the  Castillians,  and  the  pale  complexions  of 
the  Murcians.     The  women  are,  in  general,  graceful  and 
well  made ;  if  their  beauty  has  been  much  commended,  it 
may  perhaps  be  attributed   to  their  animated  and  expres- 
siTe  features.     Differences  not  less  obvious  are  observable 
in  the  moral  character  of  tlic  people  in  tlie  different  pro- 
▼inces.     Tho  Biscayans  are  haughty,  irascible,  passionate,* 
the  Gallicians  arc  melancholy  and  unsocial,  but  laborious 
and  brave,  the  Catalonians  are  impetuous  and  indocile,  the 
inhabitants  of  Arragon  are  devoted  to  their  country,  and  at- 
tached to  its  ancient  customs ;  the  Castillians  are  grave  and 

*  LaboEda,  UniTeraarie  de  TEspagnf,  torn.  v. 
VOL.    VIII.  8 
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BOOK  proud,  the  Estrcmadurans  indolent  and  vain;  the  Andalu- 
cxxxix.  giung  iDjiy  be  remarked  for  their  arrogance,  Uiey  have  been 
'  called  the  Gascons  of  Spain ;  the  Murcians  are  slow  and 
dully  the  most  ignorant  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  8U8« 
picious  people  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  Valencians,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  are  gaj  and  inconstant,  ingenuous  and  industrious. 
As  to  the  people  generally,*  the  most  marked  traits  in  the 
Spanish  character  are  circumspection,  pride,  honesty, 
great  patience  and  resolution  in  their  undertakings,  and  an 
aversion  to  every  improvement  unless  its  utility  be  very  ap- 
parent* 
Language  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  penetration  and  perseverance 
turc. '  ^^^'  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  would  have  excelled  In^  the  cul- 
ture of  the  exact  sciences,  but  the  impulse  given  to  natural 
philosophy  was  checked  by  the  inquisition.  Thus,  the  road 
was  sliut  to  tlie  most  attractive  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  people  exhausted  itself 
in  the  culture  of  letters.  The  most  ancient  romances  form 
part  of  Spanish  literature ;  at  an  early  period  it  consisted 
principally  of  such  works  and  the  national  songs  recording 
the  great  achievements  of  the  Cid.  The  Spanish  language 
is  expressive  and  harmonious,  although  several  guttural 
words  have  been  imported  from  the  Arabic.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  dialects  ;  the  most  ancient  is  still  spoken  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castille,  but  the  dialect  of  Toledo 
is  the  most  pure  and  tlie  one  most  generally  used  since  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  same  dialect  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  Inimitable  Cervantes,  by  Quevedo,  who 
to  the  graces  of  art  unites  tlio  sublimity  of  genius,  by  Gue- 
vara, from  whom  Le  Sage  has  taken  his  tales,f  by  Lopez 
de  Vega,  the  autlior  of  1800  plays,  and  by  the  celebrated 
Calderone,  whose  comedies  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
a  thousand  others. 
Sciences  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  science;  indeed  it  is 
and  arts,  only  possiblo  to  mention  a  few  learned  lawyers,  wdl  in- 
formed physicians,  laborious  botanists  and  uselessly  pro* 
found  theologians.     Spain  has  made  greater  advances  in 

*  See  AntilloD  and  Minano, 
t  Le  Diablt  Boiteau]^. 
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the  fine  iirig»  it  baa  produced  engravers  little  inferior  to  any     book 
of  Italy  or  the  Netherlands.    In  painting  Murillo  almost  <^^uxvii. 

rivals  Van  Dyck;  Coello  has  been  compared  to  Paul  Vero- 

neae,  and  the  graceful  Coreno  enjoys  the  title  of  the  Spanish 
Titian.  Herrara,  Arnal  and  John  Battista  hold  the  first 
rank  among  Spanish  architects ;  Meno,  Alvares,  and  Toledo 
among  sculptors. 

Before  Charles  the  Fifth  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Govern- 
Spain,  the  government  was  a  limited  monarchy,  the  powers  "'^"^' 
of  the  crown  were  restrained  by  the  cortes,  those  provin- 
cial assemblies  of  wliicb  the  origin  has  been  already  ox- 
plainedy*  and  in  which  the  privileged  classes  were  only  re- 
presented. The  privileges  of  these  assemblies  were  gra- 
dually destroyed  by  the  princes  of  the  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon.  Their  power  and  influence  had  been 
wholly  abolished  long  before  1808,  when  Napoleon  com- 
pelled Charles  the  Fourth  and  his  son  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  to  renounce  all  the  claims  which  they  or  their  suc- 
cessors might  have  to  the  crown,  and  proclaimed  his  bro- 
ther Joseph,  l(ing  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  obstinate 
and  brave  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people  against  a  fo- 
reign usurper,  gave  additional  courage  to  the  members  of 
the  provincial  juntos,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  war 
was  committed.  The  most  important  of  these  assemblies 
was  held  at  Cadiz,  the  members  established  a  council  of 
regency,  to  which  they  resigned  their  authority ;  an  ex- 
traordinary  cortes  was  soon  afterwards  convoked,  and  that 
constitution  framed,  which  although  very  defective,  was 
acknowledged  in  1812  by  the  powers  leagued  agaiust 
France.  To  reward  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  in 
tlie  cause  of  independence,  Ferdinand  swore  to  maintain 
the  constitution ;  being  at  liberty  to  modify  or  improve  it, 
he  disregarded  his  oath,  and  the  constitution  was  abolish- 
ed. The  inquisition  had  been  suppressed,  that  odious  tri- 
bunal was  called  anew  into  existence ;  the  members  of  cor- 
tes were  declared  inviolable,  the  king  sent  them  into  exile. 
Discontent  succeeded  the  enthusiasm  that  had  accompanied 
the  return  of  the  sovereign,  insurrections  extended  through 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
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BOOK  the  country*  and  on  the  first  of  January  18S0»  the  coiistitu- 
^^^^'^*  tion  of  tlie  cortes  was  proclaimed  by  the  army  in  the  island 
"""""""""  of  Leon.  Such  were  the  conditions  oflfered  to  Ferdinand, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  them;  he  requested  Uie4'ight 
of  modifying  the  constitution,  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  had  formally  abolished  it»  occasioned  distrust*  the  con- 
stitution was  declared  unalterable.  At  the  same  time,  the 
partisans  of  absolute  power  busied  themselves  in  e;Kciting 
the  people,  or  in  creating  disturbances  in  which  ecclesias- 
tics and  monks  were  not  ashamed  to  take  a  part  inconsist- 
ent with  their  duty,  and  disgraceful  to  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. The  Fi'ench  cabinet,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  representative  government,  thought  fit  to  Interfere 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  system.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme 
having  entered  Spain  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was  no* 
where  opposed  by  the  intrepid  bands,  so  formidable  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  dissolved  the  cortes,  and  liberated  the 
king.  Th«  memorable  oi*dinance  of  Andujar  was  passed 
hy  the  same  general ;  thus  giving  an  example  of  great  mod- 
4rration,  wishing  no  other  recompense  for  the  treasures 
that  France  had  spent  than  the  safety  and  protection  of  those 
who  had  supported  the  constitutional  govci*nment.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  add  that  his  intentions  were  never  car- 
ried into  efiect. 
Power  of  Tiio  king  possesses  at  present  an  unlimited  authority; 
different  councils  have  been  created,  but  the  most  impor- 
itant  or  the  council  of  state  was  formed  in  the  year  18£5. 
Justice  is  administered  throughout  the  kingdom  by  supreme 
courts  that  are  held  in  the  metropolis  of  each  province. 
The  courts  of  Valladolid  and  Grenada  are  entitled  chance^ 
rieSf  that  of  Navari*e  is  called  a  council,  and  the  rest  tribu- 
nals (^attdu;Yictas.J  The  captain-general  of  a  province  is 
ex  officio  the  president  of  a  court.  Whatever  may  tend  to 
recall  the  time  of  the  cortes  has  been  abolished ;  that  the 
people  may  believe  all  authority  to  be  centred  in  the  king, 
the  towns  are  no  longer  suffered  to  elect  their  mayors  or 
magistrates;  this  privilege,  the  last  of  all  those  which  serv- 
ed to  remind  the  Spaniards  of  a  better  system^  was  taken 
;away  in  JL82S. 
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Industry  and  agriculture,  long  neglected  in  Spain,  can-     book 
not  be  supposed  to  have  made  much  progress  during  the  c^^'^- 
last  twenty  years  of  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  un-       ~ 
happy  country  has  been  ex|K>sed.  mVe?" 

The  swarms  of  grasshoppers  that  destroy  the  fields,  are 
a  minor  evil,  if  compared  with  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices 
of  the  husbandmen.  Foreigners  attribute  incorrectly  the 
low  state  of  agriculture  to  the  indolence  of  the  peo- 
ple; such  an  opinion,  says  M.  Minano,  was  never  en- 
tertained by  those  who  have  seen  the  Spaniards  toiling  and 
labouring  in  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Astu- 
rlaa,  Galiicia  and  Catalonia,  or  in  the  arid  ravines  of  Grui- 
puscoa,  Biscay  and  Navarre,  in  the  marshes  of  Valencia,  or 
in  the  burning  plains  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura*  The 
men,  who  endure  so  much  fatigue  for  so  small  wages,  can- 
not be  thought  either  indolent  or  indificrent. 

Spain,  one    of  the    most  fruitful  countries  in  Europe^  Producti. 
might  also  from  the  variety  of  its  products  be  considered 
tlie  most  wealthy ;  wheat,  secale,  barley,  maize  and  lint  are 
cultivated  in  almost  all  the  provinces,    but  although  the 
abstinence  and  frugality  of  the  people  are  proverbial,  the 
crops  are  insufficient  for  tlie  consumption.    Wheat  is  most 
common  in  Leon,  Estremadura,  the  two  Castilles,  Arra- 
gon,   Andalusia  and   Murcia.     Secale    is  raised  in  many 
parts  of  Biscay,   Navarre    and  Catalonia.     Oats  are  ne- 
glected or  despised,  instead  of  that  grain,  the  Spaniards 
in  Grenada  and  Seville  give  barley  to  their  cattle.     The 
inhabitants  of  Galiicia  cultivate  lint,  a  plant  that  does  not 
appear  to  be    very  common  in  tlio  other  provinces.     Oil 
and  soda  are  the  principal  products  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  others  are 
sumach  and  different  esculent  plants  of  an  admirable  qua- 
lity.    In  the  same  ]mrt  of  the  country  are  seen  fields  of 
saffron ;  the  rice  plantations  appear  like  so  many  waving 
plains,  and  the  cotton  slirub  thrives  as  well  as  on  its  abori- 
ginal soil.     The  mulberry  trees  are  very  luxuriant,  and 
their  leaves   afford  rich  nourishment  to  the  bombix,  it  is 
tlius  easy  to  explain  why  the  silk  it  secretes  is  so  valuable. 
Rice  abounds  in  Catalonia  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
The  last  province  and  Audalusia  are  the  finest  in  Spain ; 
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BOOK  trees  of  different  sorts  are  covered  with  delicioas  froit, 
cxzxix.  ^ii^  sugar-cane  grows  near  the  cotton  plantf  and-  numer- 
ous  olives  furnish  the  oil  that  forms  9t  present  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  commerce.  The  honey  in  the  province  of 
Cuenca  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its 
whiteness  and  agreeable  flavour,  on  account  of  which  it 
was  called  mel  rosmarinum.  Anise,  maize  and  different 
vegetables  useful  in  dyeing,  are  the  principal  riches  of 
Murcia;  barilla,  the  plant  from  which  the  inhabitants  ex- 
tract soda,  is  almost  confined  to  Valencia,  a  province  that 
has  been  styled  from  its  culture,  the  garden  of  Spain. 
The  lands  in  Arragon  near  the  £bro  abound  in  grain, 
saffron  and  different  fruits,  the  forests  too  are  well  kept; 
but  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  the  soil  is  arid,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  uncultivated.  Navarre  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  extensive  valleys  covered  with  rich  pastures* 
The  Yascongadan  provinces  and  particularly  Biscay  are 
remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  the  industry  of  their  in- 
habitants. The  food  of  the  peasantry  in  Gallicia  consists 
principally  of  maize,  chestnuts  and  potatoes;  the  last  plant 
was  first  imported  into  the  same  province  from  which  it 
has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe.  Naval  timber  is 
obtained  from  the  forests  in  the  Asturias,  and  numerous 
herds  are  fattened  on  the  pastures.  As  to  the  two  Castil- 
les,  tlie  old  is  arid  and  sterile,  the  other  is  warmer  and  not 
so  unfruitful. 
Vineyardi.  The  lands  in  almost  every  part  of  Spain  are  favourable 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  excess  of  the  vintage  above 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country,  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  export  trade,  and  it  might  be  still  much 
more  important,  if  in  making  the  wine  and  cultivating  the 
grape,  the  people  availed  themselves  of  the  improvements 
tliat  have  been  known  to  chemists  and  agriculturists  during 
more  than  twenty  years.*  The  best  wines  are  those  of 
Feralta  in  Navarre  IHbadavia  and  Beian96o$  in  Gkdiicia, 
Jddnxanares  and  Val  de  Penas  in  La  Mancha,  Xeres  San 
Lucar  and  Rota  in  Seville,  Cabra  in  Lucena  and  almost  all 
the  district  of  Campine  in  Cordova,  Malaga  in  Gk^nadu, 

*  See  Minauo^s  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary,  article  Sfaiv. 
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and  lastly  JUeanie  in  Yalentia*    Although  these  wines  are     book 
held  in  great  estimation,  the  quantity  exported  bears  no    ^^^^^i'- 
proportion  to  the  brandy  that  is  sent  from  the  same  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  different  ports  in  Spain. 

The  little  profit  that  Spain  now  receives  from  its  wool.  Sheep. 
ailbrds  a  sad  contrast  to  the  treasures  it  derived  for  the 
same  article  at  a  very  early  period.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  enumerate  the  fatal  effects  of  the  war  which  France  main- 
tained against  the  Spaniards  during  the  imperial  governmentf 
and  if  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  account  for  the  decay  in 
the  wool  trader  other  causes  that  have  contributed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degreop  might  also  be  mentioned.  Now  that 
Spanish  sheep  are  imported  into  France  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  breed  is  perpetuated,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  Spain  can  ever  again  arrive  at  the  same  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  same  trade.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
merinos  are  fraudulently  exported,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  an  evil  might  be  checked  by  a  wise  administration ; 
if  it  were  prevented  and  greater  encouragement  afforded 
to  the  woollen  manufactures,  Spain  might  at  least  afford  to 
produce  articles  equally  good  and  at  as  moderate  prices 
as  any  of  her  rivals.  The  breed  of  slieep,  it  is  not  less 
certain,  might  be  still  more  improved  in  the  same  coun- 
try, and  the  privileges  o(  the  Mesta*  need  not  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietor.  Tiie  merinos  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  tlioso  that  are  stationary,  and 
those  .that  migrate;  the  former  may  amount  in  all  to 
8,000,000,  the  number  of  the  latter,  including  the  flocks 
that  belong  to  tlio  clergy  as  well  as  to  the  laymen,  is  still 
greater*!  Two  shepherds  drive  a  flock  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  merinos ;  they  leave  the  heights  of  Old  Cas- 
tillo in  the  month  of  October,  and  lay  waste  the  plains  of 
Bstremadura  and  Andalusia  until  the  month  of  May, 
then  the  sheep  are  driven  back  to  the  mountains.  There 
are  not  less  then  sixteen  thousand  shepherds,:^  almost  as 

*  The  Meeta  is  a  society  that  meets  every  year,  the  president  !s  a  counsellor 
of  state,  and  the  mtmbers  are  the  owners  of  the  numerous  flocks  that  are  con* 
ducted  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  into  different  provinces. 

t  See  the  sutistical  tablea  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

X  M.  Al.  da  Laborde  astiniates  their  nurolMr  at  forty  thousand ;  but  he  in- 
eludes  thoM  that  remain  at  homo  as  vrell  as  the  others  who  travel. 
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ignorant  as  their  flocks,  they  exercise  a  despotic  aotho- 
ritj  and  commit  inanj  abuses  in  the  districts  through 
ivhich  they  pass.  The  length  of  their  stay  in  any  part  of 
the  country  depends  on  the  quantity  of  food  they  find  for 
their  sheep.  A  space  equal  to  240  feet  in  breadth  is  allot- 
ted to  each  flock  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Mesta;  once  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  sheep  arc  put  into 
pastures,  and  the  Mesta  regulates  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner the  rate  of  rent  payable  to  the  proprietors. 

The  depopulation  of  certain  provinces,  and  the  decay  of 
agriculture  have  been  attributed  not  without  reason  to 
these  annual  migrations ;  indeed  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Gal- 
licia  and  Burgos,  not  being  exposed  to  the  same  calamity, 
are  better  peopled  and  better  cultivated  than  the  provinces 
in  which  the  sliepherds  and  their  flocks  resort 

The  sheep  are  shorn  after  the  shepherds  return  from 
their  summer  quarters.  It  is  a  very  busy  time  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed.  The 
work  is  done  in  large  sheds  that  may  hold  a  flock  of  forty 
or  sixty  thousand  sheep.  One  may  judge  of  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  since  it  requires  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  persons  to  shear  a  thousand  sheep  ;  some  are  occupied 
in  cutting  the  wool,  and  others  in  dividing  it  into  four  sorts 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  sheep- 
shearing  season  is  not  less  joyous  than  the  vintage  in  the 
most  fruitful  districts  of  Spain. 

Several  parts  of  the  country  are  ill  provided  with  homed 
cattle,  particularly  Catalonia,  Arragon^Navarre^and  Biscay, 
which  depend  principally  for  their  supplies  on  France. 
Many  oxen  are  fattened  on  the  rich  pastures  in  the  central 
districts  of  Gallicia.  Fine  cattle  arc  reared  in  the  Asturias, 
there  the  cow  is  a  most  useful  animal  to  the  peasantry,  the 
milk  is  converted  into  butter  and  cheese;  indeed  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  might  be  produced  for  the  consumption  of 
Spain,  if  the  inhabitants  knew  how  to  salt  or  preserve  it. 
The  symmetry  of  the  oxen  in  Andalusia  was  admired  by 
the  ancients,  unnumbered  herds  of  the  same  kind  may 
still  be  seen  on  its  fertile  meadows.  Pigs  are  very  common 
on  the  Aracena,  Constatina  and  other  mountains  in  the 
same  province;  and  the  bacon  of  Leon  as  well  as  Gallicia 
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is  much  prised  thronghoot  Spain;  its  delicate  taste  baa     book 
been  attributed  to  the  sweet  acorns  on  whicli  the  pigs  are  cxzxiz. 
fed.  


Although  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  same  country  are  Honet. 
not  In  so  great  repute  as  they  once  were,  the  Asturias  may 
still  boast  of  their  light  and  spirited  ponies,  while  the  horses 
of  Andalusia  retain  the  strength  that  distinguishes  the  Arab 
breed.  The  mules  in  these  provinces  arc  hardy  and  robust, 
qualities  they  derive  from  the  ass,  which  has  degenerated 
lesa  in  Spain  than  in  France. 

Almost  all  the  wild  animals  in  southern  France  are  WiM  api- 
common  to  Spain.  The  mountains  and  plains  abound  in  '"^^ 
game;*  the  wild  boar,  the  bear  and  different  kinds  of 
deer  are  found  in  the  Gallician  mountains  and  Asturian 
forests.  Hares,  rabbits,  red  partridges  and  bustards  are 
common  in  Andalusia;  the  wolf  still  frequents  all  the 
wooded  and  mountainous  districts  in  the  country.  The 
chamois  and  the  lynx  find  shelter  on  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  mountains  of  Cuenca.  The  wild  animals  in  Murcia 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Spain  are  the  African  Mousemon 
and  wild  cat,  the  porcupine  and  scorpion  ( truxalis  namhis) 
and  the  cameleon.  A  naturalist*  having  observed  the  strik- 
ing similarity  between  the  zoology  of  Soutliern  Spain  and 
northern  Africa,  Is  led  by  the  analogy  to  conclude  that  the 
continents  now  separated  by  the  Straits  at  Gibraltar  were 
once  united. 

Estremadura  and  Andalusia  are  sometimes  desolated  by  Grasthop- 
swarms  of  grasshoppers ;  but  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  destroy  ^"' 
them,  for  they  are  never  seen  in  great  numbers  until  some 
time  after  their  first  appearance,  still  tlio  opportunity  has 
been  often  neglected,  and  insects  from  tlie  plains  of  Arabia 
lay  waste  the  country  when  it  is  impossible  to  check  the 
devastation. 

The  rivers  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Spain  abound  in  fish ;  Fish. 
in  this  way  Gallicia  derives  its  wealtli ;  the  sardel  fisheries 
are  perhaps  as  valuable  as  any  others  in  that  province.  Tlio 
sardel  is  salted  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  exportation,  very 

*  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Guide  de  Voyagcur  oa  Espagne. 
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BOOK     many  of  them  arc  consumed  in  Spain,  France  and  the  Le- 

^^^^^"^'   vant    The  tunny  fisheries  in  the  same  provinco  are  also 

very  profitable,  indeed  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  on  the 

southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Sjiain,  depends  on  the  high 

prices  given  for  tunnies  and  anchovies. 

Spain  admits  less  of  a  vague  or  general  description  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  people  in  France,  En- 
land  and  Italy  are  distinguished  by  national  characters,  of 
which  the  colours  are  too  well  defined  to  be  ever  confound- 
ed ;  but  shades  more  or  less  obscure  mark  the  Spaniards  of 
the  different  jirovinces,  and  contrasts  more  or  less  striking 
separate  them  from  each  other.  To  mark  these  shades  and 
contrasts,  to  ascertain  their  influence  on  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  Spanish  people,  has  hitherto  pro- 
ved a  stumbling-block  to  many  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe Spain,  or  to  compare  the  8paniai*ds  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries  in  Europe.  To  give  an  accurate 
description  therefore,  or  at  least  one  free  from  incorrect  ge- 
neralities, it  is  necessary  that  each  division  or  province  in 
Spain  be  separately  examined. 
Difisions.  The  kingdom  has  been  divided  into  fourteen  principal 
parts,  each  of  which  has  its  authorities  or  separate  adminis- 
tration, and  several  are  subdivided  into  small  provinces.* 

*  The  following  are  the  general  divisions  : 

In  the  north. 
Ist.  The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  a  province. 
2d.  The  three  Vascongades  or  Biscayan  provinces. 
Sd.  The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  a  province. 
4th.  The  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  divided  into  seven  provinces^ 
5th.  The  kingdom  of  Arragon,  a  province. 
6th.  The  principality  of  Catalonia,  a  province. 

In  the  centre. 
7th.  The  kingdom  of  Leon,  divided  into  six  provinces. 
8th.  Old  Castille,  divided  into  five. 
9th.  Estremadura,  a  province. 
10th.  New  Castille,  divided  into  five  provinces. 
11th.  Kingdom  of  Valencia,  a  province. 

In  the  south. 
ISih.  Andalusia,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  SeviUe,  Grenada,  iml 
the  JVeir  Population^  forming  seven  provinces. 
13th.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia,  a  province. 

In  the  Mediterranean. 
14th.  Balearic  island^  in  all  forty-one  provinces. 
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Tlie  disadyantiiges  of  what  hns  been  termed  centralMation,     book 
are  not  felt  in  Spain,  an  evil  that  exists  in  Prance,  and  wliicli  ^^^^^u^- 
most  Frenchmen  would  wish  to  see  abolished.  


The  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  separated  from  France  by  the  Kingdom oi 
Pyrenees ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arragon,  on  the  ^•^*"•• 
MMith  by  Old  Castille,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yascongades. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  but  intersected  with  rich  and 
ftnitful  Talleys,  and  crossed  io  different  directions  with  ex- 
cellent roads,  an  advantage  which  few  Spanish  provinces 
pooaeao.  The  climate  although  cold  and  variable,  is  by  no 
means  unwholesome;  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  |>oor. 
That  petty  kingdom,  of  which  an  ancestor  of  Henry  the 
Fbartb  bad  been  deprived  by  pope  Julius  the  Second,  was 
anited  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  and  Castille  in  the  year 
1518.  The  traveller  who  enters  the  country  from  France, 
observes  as  soon  as  he  has  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  the  small 
plain  of  Roncevallos,  and  in  the  convent  of  the  same  town, 
are  still  seen  several  relics,  that  may  remind  him  of  the 
brave  Roland  and  archbishop  Turpin. 

Pampeluna  (Pamplona)  rises  on  Mount  St.  Christopher,  Pampeiuna 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  last  place,  above  the  banks  of 

Spain  was  divided  in  1822,  conformably  to  a  decree  of  the  cortes,  into  fifty- 
one  proTinces ;  Navarre  was  at  the  same  time  called  the  province  of  Pampeluna. 
Three  provinces  were  included  in  the  Biscays,  Ftiloria,  San  Sebastian  and 


One  province  or  Oviedo  in  the  Astiirias. 

Those  of  Qorunnoy  Lugo^  Vigo  and  Orcnse  in  Gallicia. 

Those  of  ViUafraneay  Leorij  Zamera,  Salamanca  and  PaUncia  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon. 

Those  of  SaniatuUrf  Burgos^  Logrono,  Soria^  VaUadolidy  Segovia  and  jirila 
in  Oi<l  Castille. 

Those  of  HueicOj  Teruely  Calalyud  and  Sarragoisa  in  Arragon. 

Those  of  Oeronoy  BareelonOj  Tarragona,  and  Lerida  in  Catalonia. 

Those  of  CaeertM  and  Badajot  in  Estremadura. 

Those  of  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Cuenca  and  Toledo  in  New  Castille. 

Cttu/o^-Aea/in  La  Maiicha. 

Those  of  Alicante,  San  Felipe,  Valencia  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Huelva,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Grenada,  Malaga  and  Almeria  in 
Andalusia. 

Mtircii  and  Chineilla  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia. 

Palma  in  the  Balearcs. 

These  divisions  were  abolished  when  the  kin^  obtained  despotic  power. 
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BOOK     tlie  Arga.    It  lias  been  affirmed  that  the  town  was  bailt  by 
^^^^^^^^^^^   Fompey,  who  gave  it  tlie  name  of  PompeunpolUf  at  all  events, 
""^^'"^  \l  jg  (iiQ  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess. 
The  walls,  bastions  and  ancient  castle  are  imposing,  but  the 
interior  of  the  town  is  by  no  means  cheerful,  the  streets  are 
straight,  spacious  and  deserted,  the  houses  are  lofty  and 
built  of  stone ;  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly 
in  coarse  cloths  and  different  sorts  of  earthen  ware.    Ta- 
dela,  a  handsome  episcopal  town,  possessing  cloth  manufac- 
tories, soap  and  poi*celain  works,  and  carrying  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  cattle,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Queila 
and  the  Ebro. 
Va:^on.  The   Vascongades*  or  the  three  provinces  tiiat  derive 

gadtts.,  ^Ii^ir  name  from  the  ancient  Basque  population,  form  a 
triangle  of  which  the  northern  side  is  watered  by  the  gulf 
of  Gascony,  and  the  two  others  bounded  by  Navarre  and 
Old  Castiile.  Distinguished  by  that  great  activity  and  love 
of  independence  common  to  the  ]>eople  in  other  mountainous 
countries,  these  industrious  Basques  have  found  in  an  un- 
fruitful soil,  tiie  palladium  of  their  fi*eedom«  Although 
subject  to  the  Spanish  domination  in  virtue  of  ancient 
treaties,  the  kings  of  Spain  may  rather  be  considered 
their  protectors  tlian  their  sovereigns.  The  threa  provin- 
ces have  a  separate  government  and  general  assem- 
blies in  which  their  mutual  interests  are  not^only  discussed, 
but  the  orders  of  the  king  examined,  for  they  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted without  that  formality*  They  tax  themselves  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  local  administration;  the  contribu- 
tions, which  they  pay  to  the  crown,  are  considered  gifts  that 
are  rarely  sought,  and  never  granted  unless  they  be  very 
JUodet*a4e. 
Province  of      The  Bidassoa  separates  France  from   the   province  of 

Xiuipiiscoa 

*  M«  WlUiam  de  Humboldt  has  proved  in  his  learned  researchef^  that  the 
Basque  bears  more  characters  of  a  primitive  language  than  any  other  known 
tongue  in  Europe.  The  name  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  Basque  word  Vomo^  whidi  signifies  a  monotaln.  If  the  same  word  be 
used  adjectively,  the  termination  co  must  be  added,  thus  the  people  have  been 
denominated  Vatoco^  and  by  contraction  Fasco  or  viourUainout,  The  Romans 
called  the  Basques,  Vascones,  and  tlieir  country  Vosconia,  of  which  the  etymo- 
logy i&Ftill  preserved  in  the  Spanish  word  VascLngudci* 
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Goipoacoa*    Fontarrabia    or  Fuenterrabia,  according   to     book 

its  Latin  name   Fon8  rapidus,  is   a  strong  place  on  the  ^^^^i^- 

mouth  of  the  little  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 

bay  of  Biscay.     Tolosa  or  the  ancient  Iturissa  is  a  small 

but  pleasant  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Orio.     Saint  Sebas-  Saint  Se- 

tian  is  the  capital  of  the  province ;  situated  on  a  Peninsula  ^^*^'^°* 

watered  by  the  bay,  with  a  small  harbour  at  tlie  mouth  of 

the  Unimea»  the  town  itself  cannot  be  considered  very  large, 

but  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  they  carry  on  a  trade  in 

cloth,  leather,  arms  and  iron.    A  bay  apparently  closed 

on  all  sides  by  mountains  runs  into  the  land  between  Font- 

arrabia  and  Saint  Sebastian ;  it  forms  the  harbour  of  Los 

Passages^  perhaps  the  finest  and  safest  in  Europe.    The  town 

is  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  between  the  mountains  and 

the  bay.     Bergara  possesses  a  patriotic  school,  in  which  the 

physical  sciences  are  taught,  and  where  the  young  nobles 

of  the  country  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

All  the  coasts  are  peopled*  by  fishermen  or  mariners,  and 

the  rural  districts  by  laborious  and  peaceful  husbaiNmen. 

No  country  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  hills  in  Province  of 
Biscay,  none  more  fruitful  than  the  cultivated  vallies.  *'^^^' 
Bilboa  or  the  capital  has  long  been  the  mart  of  all  the  wool 
that  Spain  exports,  and  of  all  the  mercliandise  sent  from 
different  countries  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. Crowds  frequent  the  harbour,  many  shi])S  rejiair  to 
it,  although  the  town  may  be  about  two  leagues  fi'om  the 
sea;  it  rises  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Ansa,  a  small 
river  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  largo  merchant  vessels ; 
the  same  river  abounds  in  angulaSf  a  very  delicate  fish, 
highly  valued  in  Spain. 

The  road  that  leads  from  Biscay  into  the  province  of  Province  of 
Alava  passes  along  the  great  ravine  and  mountain  of  Sali-  vittorla. 
vas.  Beyond  the  burgh  of  tiie  same  name,  the  heights  be- 
come gradually  lower  until  they  terminate  in  the  fruitful 
plain  of  Yittoria,  in  which  many  hamlets  and  villages  vary 
the  romantic  scenery.  Vittoriat  the  capital  or,  according  to 
its  Latin  name,  Ftctoria  serves  still  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  Cantabri  were  defeated  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Sancho  the  Great,  who  gained  under  its  walls  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens.    Tlie  old  town  consists 
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Oviedo. 
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of  irregular  and  clnmsy  houses,  bat  the  new  has  been  buil^ 
with  much  ele gance,  it  contains  a  spacioas  square  at  present 
'  set  apart  for  bull  fights.     Several  festivals  are  held  in  Yitto- 
ria»  some  in  honour  of  the  young,  others  of  married  persons ; 
these  ceremonies  tend  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  people. 
The  principality  of  the  Asturias  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  ocean,  on  the  east  by  Biscay,  on  the  south  by  the 
ridge  of  the  Asturian  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  west  by  Oallicia. 
Many  small  and  sinuous  valiies  intersect  it,  they  are  watered 
by  torrents  and  rivers  well  supplied  with  flsb.    The  people  in 
the  province  boast  that  they  have  never  mixed  with  foreign- 
ers ;  they  are  brave,  patient  and  laborious.   Oviedo  or  the  ca« 
pital,  the  ancient  Ovetum,  may  be  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  province,  on  a  hill  that  rises  above  an  undulating  plain 
between  the  Nora  and  the  Nalon.    The  cathedral,  a  Go- 
thic edifice  and  the  finest  in   the  town,  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  some  ancient  relics  have  been  deposited 
in  it,  and  the  people  hold  them  in  great  veneration.    Cangas 
de  Onis,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Cella,  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Cava- 
donga,  which,  it  is  said,  occupies  the  site  whM«  Pelagioa 
first  planted  the  standard  of  independence.    The  same  dis- 
tinguished person  resided  long  at  Oijon,  a  well  built  town 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain  that  terminates  in  cape  Penas ; 
its  port  was  formerly  much  frequented.    Aviies  rises  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cape,  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  coal,  copper 
and  hardware  manufactured  in  the  neigiibourhood. 

The  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  contiguous  to  the  Asturias  and 
to  Leon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  west  by  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  Portugal.  The  large  valiies 
in  the  province  ai*e  formed  by  different  high  chains 
connected  with  the  Pyrenean  range.  Some  important 
towns  and  more  than  forty  harbours  are  situated  in  Galli- 
cia*  Santiago  or  San  lago  de  Compostella,  although  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  the  ancient  OaUoeciaf  is  considered  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  ill 
paved  the  principal  ornament  of  the  town,  the  large 
Gothic  cathedral,  was  built  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  a  double  edifice,  the  lower  forms  a  subter- 
ranean church  consecrated  to  8U  lago  Mnore  or  St«  James 
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the  younger,  in  the  upper  one  the  pious  catholics  adore  book 
the  body  of  St  James  the  elder,  which  was  discovered  cxzxix. 
at  the  time  the  workmen  were  building  the  cathedral.  "■"*"""■ 
The  riches  of  the  same  church  or  the  treasures  supplied  by 
credulous  piety  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  probably 
because  they  were  never  generally  known  until  an  equal 
division  was  made  between  the  chapter  and  Marshal  Ney 
in  1809;  the  sum  alloted  to  him  for  the  pay  of  his  troo|i8 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.*  The  gold  sta- 
tue of  St.  James  turned  out  to  be  only  gilt,  and  his  diamond 
eyes,  it  was  discovered,  were  imitation  diamonds.  The  mag- 
nificence of  tlie  churckconsists  principally  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  sculpture,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  painted  win- 
dows. The  trade  in  images,  cbaplets,  and  other  objects  of 
superstition  is  not  without  importance  at  Santiago,  but  the 
real  industry  of  the  place  is  centred  in  the  cloth  and  silk 
manufactories.  Orens^^  situated  in  a  fine  country  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  province,  and  watered  by 
the  Mino,  was  formerely  more  flourishing;  a  fine  bridge 
of  ten  arches  so  lofty  that  a  ship  of  war  with  all  its  masts 
may  sail  under  them,  has  been  built  over  the  river;  one 
edifice  too,  the  Gothic  cathedral,  may  be  remarked  for  the 
elegance  and  regularity  of  its  proportions.  Many  still  re- 
sort to  the  three  warm  springs,  on  account  of  which  the 
town  was  called  JquiB  Calda  by  the  ancients.  Lugo, found- 
ed by  the  Romans  seventy-six  years  before  the  vulgar  era, 
was  named  Lucus  Jiugusti  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The 
Tamboga  waters  the  town,  the  thermal  springs  and  a  sa- 
cred wood  induced  the  Romans  to  build  it  on  its  present 
site,  where  several  ruins  not  uninteresting  to  antiquaries 
are  still  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  townhouse  and  its  majestic  front  were  built  by 
the  ancients.  The  circular  walls  that  encompass  Lugo, 
might  contain  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  they 
are  nearly  a  league  in  circumference.  Mondonedo,  situated 
on  the  Sierra  d'lnfcstia  of  which  the  declivities  descend  to 
the  ocean,  was  the  ancient  Bretonia  ;  it  was  long  well  known 
for  its  cattle-fairs,  but  at  present  they  are  not  much  frc-> 
quented. 

•  Bory  (!•  St.  Vincent,  (1  Hide   HuVoyngfur«n  Kspngne. 
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BOOK  The  principal  ports  in  G^llicia  may  now  he  mentioned. 
cxxxix.  Ferol,  the  chief  town  in  one  of  the  three  maritime  depart- 
^  !  ments  in  Spain,  possesses  a  naval  academy  and  school ;  the 
Gaiiicia.  spftcious  harbour  forms  a  bay,  on  which  formidable  bat- 
teries have  been  erected  to  guard  the  narrow  entrance. 
The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  consequently  wealthy. 
Betanzos  or  the  ancient  Brigantiun,  situated  at  some 
distance  to  the  south  of  Ferol,  unites  a  trade  in  light 
wines  with  the  commerce  of  its  port  Cardgne  or  Comn- 
na»  the  Caroniupi  of  the  GalloBci,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  Peninsula  about  live  leagues  from  Betansoa,  has 
been  divided  into  two  towns;  the  one  or  the  old  is  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  the  other  or  the  Pescadarla,  as 
it  has  been  called  from  its  fish  marlcet,  is  only  fortified  on 
the  side  of  the  land.  The  bay  of  Corunna,  may  be  about  a 
league  in  breadth ;  the  harbour,  perhaps  the  most  frequent- 
ed of  any  in  Gaiiicia,  is  large  and  commodious,  it  forms  a 
crescent,  which  the  fort  St.  Anthony  serves  to  defend.  The 
town  is  enriched  by  its  commerce,  by  sardel  fisheries, 
cloth  and  hosiery,  lastly  by  cigar  manufactories  in  which 
more  tlian  five  hundred  women  are  employed.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  word  Corunna  has  been  derived 
from  Columna;  such  at  least  was  tlie  name  that  the  an- 
cients gave  a  tower  that  was  used  as  a  pharos,  in  height 
and  appearance  not  unlike  a  column.  The  same  tower  still 
remains ;  according  to  tradition  it  was  built  and  consecrat- 
ed to  Hercules  by  tlic  Phenicians,  at  a  later  period  repair- 
ed by  tlio  Romans  who  dedicated  it  to  Mars.  A  Latin  in- 
scription serves  to  confirm  tlie  tradition,  but  a  learned 
Spaniard  considers  it  the  work  of  Trajan.* 
Province  of  '^'^^  kingdom  of  Leon,  an  important  Spanish  province, 
JLeon.  still  retains  its   ancient  title;  contiguous  to  Portugal  and 

Gaiiicia  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  £stremadura  on 
the  south,  by  Old  Castille  on  the  east,  and  by  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  it  from  the  Asturias  on  the  north. 
The  Duero  crosses  it  from  east  to  west. 
Town  of  The  province  derives  its  name  fi-om  the  town  of  Leon, 
Leon.         the  capital  founded  by  the  emperor  Galba,  on  the  place 

*  Don  Jose  Cornide,  the  academiciiin.     See  his  Dissertation  on   that  Monu* 
ment. 
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^'liere  a  Roman  legion  {legio  $eptima  g€mina)  was  station*  book 
ed.  The  cathedral  church,  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
place,  was  commenced  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  completed  in  the  fourteenth  ;  remarkable  for  its  elc« 
gance  and  lightness,  it  has  been  considered  the  finest  in 
Spain.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  for  the  most  part  very 
dirty,  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  Gothic  and  irregular 
houses ;  the  market  place,  however,  may  be  considered  an 
exception ;  it  forms  a  perfect  square,  and  strangers  admire 
It  for  the  regularity  of  the  buildings.  The  antiquary  may 
still  discover  inscriptions  and  other  Roman  monuments  in 
Astorga,  tlie  ancient  Jlsturica  Jiugusta;  the  thick  walla  of 
the  town,  flanked  with  turrets  and  bastions,  were  repaired 
and  extended  by  the  French.  Fonferrada  is  supposed  to 
hai-e  been  Poiu  FerratuSf  a  Roman  town ;  it  possessed  an 
ancient  castle  now  in  ruins,  which  belonged  to  the  Temp- 
lars. It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  8il  and  the  Boesa 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  fruitful  valley  enclosed  by  steep 
heights.  Zamora  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  the  Second  and 
Alphonso  the  Eighth.  It  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Duero ;  the  bridge  across  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  the 
greatest  ornament  to  the  town ;  the  military  school  has  not 
wholly  lost  its  ancient  reputation.  The  pleasant  city  of 
Toro,  although  very  insignificant  in  point  of  size,  contains 
not  less  than  eighteen  parishes  and  an  infirmary.  The 
cortes  met  within  its  walls  in  the  year  1505,  and  to  that  as* 
sembly  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  the  wise  and  equit- 
able laws  that  are  still  called  the  laws  of  Toro.  Torde- 
sillas,  the  ancient  TStrris  Syllse,  is  still  commanded  by  the 
old  castle,  where  the  mother  of  Charles  the  Fiflh  died  in 
the  year  1555,  but  long  before  that  period,  she  was  afilicted 
with  the  loss  of  reason.  Carrion  de  lus  Coudes  is  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Spanish  chi'onicles  for  the  exploits  of  the  Cid,  and 
also  for  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Moors.  An  annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  virgins,  which  the  Moorish  princes  ex« 
acted  from  the  Spaniards,  was  abolished  after  the  battle, 
and  a  festival  still  held  in  the  town,  serves  to  commemo- 
rate the  event.  The  town  contains  eight  parishes,  it  must 
be*a  place  of  considerable  industry,  for  there  are  not  fewer 
VOL.  vm.  10 
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BOOK  than  six  linen  matiiifActorieH,  eight  leather  works,  five  oil, 
czzxiz.  ^,,^1  ^^  many  flour  mills.  Palencia  may  bo  con8idei*ed  an 
agreeable  town,  although  the  houses  aiT  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. In  one  large  and  well  built  square,  two  of  the  sides 
are  adorned  with  piazzas,  and  the  cathedral  erected  by 
King  Sancho  in  the  vicinity,  is  not  inferior  in  size  to  any 
in  Spain.  Valladolid  {mssesses  an  university  and  an  acade- 
my of  painting;  the  rf)yal  castle  was  the  birth-place  of  Phi- 
lip the  Second  and  several  kings ;  the  cathedral  and  fifteen 
parish  churches  are  richly  endowe<l,  many  broad  and  straight 
streets  are  adorned  with  porticos  supported  on  granite  pil- 
lars, they  terminate  in  a  spacious  square;  but  with  all  these 
advantages,  it  has  tlie  appearance  of  a  deserted  town.  The 
population  was  formerly  equal  to  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, it  does  not  amount  at  present  to  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  inquisition  was  long  held  within  the  walls  of  Vallado- 
lid, and  the  proceedings  wei*e  marked  with  the  cruelty  and 
ferocity,  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  tribunal. 
The  same  town  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pinfta,  a 
place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  £sqae- 
va  and  the  Pisuerga.  The  trade  of  Valladolid  is  not  great, 
it  consists  in  ribbons,  porcelain,  perfumery  and  liqueurs. 
Salamanca,  formerly  Salmanticaf  celebrated  for  an  univer- 
sity founded  in  the  year  1239,  possesses  also  twenty-five 
churches,  a  cathedral,  a  fine  motmment  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  many  edifices  of  every  period  and  every  style, 
on  account  of  which  it  has  been  styled  the  Rome  of  Spain. 
The  principal  court,  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  forms  a  re- 
gular square,  it  is  encompassed  with  a  portico  consisting 
of  ninety  arcades,  the  houses  are  overtopped  with  stone 
balustrades.  The  one  half  of  the  bridge  across  the  Tor- 
mcs  was  built  by  the  Romans,  the  other  in  the  time  of 
Philip  tlie  Fourth.  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  an  important  fortress 
in  the  twelfth  century,  was  more  than  once  besieged  in  the 
last  war.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  and  different  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  that  it  was  the  Lancia  Transcudana  of 
the  Romans,  so  called  from  its  position  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Agueda  or,  according  to  its  ancient  name,  the 
Cuda.  • 

oidCaiiiUc      Old  Castillo  has  been  divided  into  five  provinces;  it  ia 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  Gulf  of  Gascony «  on  the  west  book 
by  tho  Astarias  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon*  on  the  south  by  <^x3^iz- 
New  Castillep  on  the  cast  by  Arragon,  and  on  the  nortls-cast 
by  Navarro  and  the  Vascongades.  The  Ducro  waters  tlie 
country,  and  flows  in  the  direction  from  cast  to  west.  Cas- 
tille,  it  has  been  affirmed,  was  so  called  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  castles  {cazliUoz)^  formerly  its  means  of  defence 
against  the  Moors,  and  the  residences  of  petty  princes  tliat 
ambition  armed  against  each  other. 

Santander^  supposed  to  be  the  Menosca  of  the  Varduli*  jg -SantanHer. 
the  largest  town  in  the  north  of  Old  Castille ;  many  vessels 
frequent  the  harbour,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  winCi 

Burgos,  the  Bravum  of  Ptolemy,  and  an  ancient  capital,  Burgos. 
abounds  with  convents  and  churches.  The  cathedral,  a 
highly  finished  Grothic  edifice,  remarkable  for  its  elegance 
nd  the  numerous  small  spires  that  rise  above  eacli  other 
on  every  side,  the  remains  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the 
Cid,  the  arch  of  Fernandez  Gonzale,  the  episcopal  palace, 
and  St.  Mary's  arch,  which  might  be  more  correctly  deno- 
minated the  triumphal  gate  that  leads  to  the  Rio  Arlan- 
zon,  are  the  principal  ornaments  or  curiosities  in  Burgos. 
Beyond  the  walls  are  the  tomb  of  tho  Cid,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  formerly  belonging  to  King  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
a  legislator,  an  astronomer,  and  the  author  of  the  Mphonsim 
Tables^ 

Soria,  a  small  town  watered  by  the  Duero,  stands  on  the  Sorin. 
site  of  the  ancient  Numantia,  it  possesses  a  considerable 
trade  in  wool. 

Segovia  requires  a  more  minute  description ;  it  is  the  Secovia. 
ancient  Segovia,  a  Celtiberian  city  embellished  by  Trajan; 
its  name  has  not  been  changed.  It  stands  on  a  hill  of 
which  the  Eresma  waters  the  base.  The  Arabic  gate  and 
the  Alcazar,  an  old  castle  flanked  willi  turrets,  and  built  on 
a  precipitous  rock,  may  still  give  the  stranger  some  notion 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  Segovia  under  the  Moorish  do- 
mination. But  these  sink  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared or  rather  contrasted  with  the  work  of  Trajan,  the 
aqueduct  with  a  double  range  of  arcades,  by  which  water 
baa  been  conveyed    into   the  town  for  seventeen   hundred 
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BOOK  years.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  and  nine  arches^  the  ,larg- 
exxxix.  gg^  „jgy  |j^  nearly  ninety  feet  in  iieight  from  the  ground  to 
;  the  conduitf  and  the  length  of  the  space  which  they  cover, 
exceeds  ftSiO  feet  If  Trajan  raised  a  structure  so  costly^ 
solid  and  gigantic,  it  majr  bo  readily  admitted  that  Segovia, 
in  ancient  times,  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  it 
is  at  present.  Other  worlcs  of  past  days  still  serve  to  recall 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  town;  butsumptaoas  temples 
have  given  way  to  time  or  the  more  destructive  eflTorts  of 
Ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  cathedral  is  the  finest  mo- 
dern edifice  in  the  city ;  it  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  deml-gothic  style  announces  the  period  of 
the  regeneration  of  art  The  styles  of  diSTerent  periods 
aro  united  in  the  Alcazar,  and  the  interior  is  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  building.  The  principal  stair-CAM  is 
constructed  in  the  best  taste,  most  of  the  apartments'  Bre 
adorned  with  carved  work  and  gilt  wood,  in  the  largest 
hall  are  contained  a  collection  of  wooden  statues  repre- 
senting the  kings  of  Oviedo,  Leon  and  Castillef  from  Fa- 
bela  the  First  who  reigned  In  the  eighth  century  to  tbe 
time  of  queen  Joan,  surnamcd  the  Foolish,  the  mother  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  The  Cid  and  his  famous  horse  Babicto 
are  also  represented;  one  may  see  too  the  real  or  sup- 
posed saddle  of  the  same  courser,  which  contributed 
more  than  once  to  the  victories  of  its  master.  The  pupils 
in  the  royal  school  of  artillery  founded  by  Charles  the 
Third,  now  meet  in  this  ancient  edifice.  Segovia  was  for- 
merly wen  known  for  its  clotli,  it  possesses  still  a  great 
many  looms,  four  fullers'  mills,  and  three  large  washing 
places  for  wool. 
st.iidafon'  St.  Ildcfonse  lies  at  two  leagues  from  Segovia*  Once 
^'  a  manor  belonging  to  a  society  of  monks^  it  was  purchased 

by  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  built  a  palace  on  the  grounds, 
to  which  the  king  and  his  successor  repaired  in  summer* 
The  houses  near  it  form  a  small  town  of  four  thousand 
Inhabitants.  The  palace  is  of  simple  architecture,  and 
within  It  are  contained  the  best  paintings  which  Christi- 
na of  Sweden  ^collected  at  Rome.  It  may  be  said  of 
ihe  gardens,  as  It  has  been  said  of  others  at  Versailles, 
ihat  art  has  conquered  natur» ;  the  water  which  descends 
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from  the  neighlioQring     heigtits   lias    been    diverted    at     *oo< 
a  groat  expense;  a  thousand  channels  supply  lakes,  cas-   ^^^^^^^' 
cades,  foantainii  and  «pouts  that  rise  above  the  trees,  and  """""" 
surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  in  short,  Philip 
the  Fifth  imitating  the  prodigality  of  his  ancestor,  expend- 
ed 4,500,000  piastres  on    his  country  seat,  an  enormous 
sum,  by  which  the  treasury  v^as  almost  exhausted. 

Avila  is  the  most  southern  province  in  Old  Castille ;  the  ^^''^<^- 
chief  town  or  Avila  derives  its  name  from  an  Arabic  word. 
It  haa  a  line  catliedral  and  college,  but  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  considered  a  dismal  and  gloomy  city  encompass- 
ed with  thick  walls.  It  was  the  native  town  of  St.  Theresa 
and  Gilles  Gonzalez  Davila. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Arragon  forms  a  single  pro-  Kingdom 
▼ince  bounded  on  the  north  by  Prance,  on  the  east    by  chVeinM»wi 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  on  the  south 
by  Old  Castille.    Tarazona,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
AtguBtobngOf  stands  below  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  it  is 
divided  into  the  high  and  low  town.    It  may  be  doubted 
if  the  convent  belonging  to  the  Fathers  of  Mercy  is  entitled 
to  the  encomiums  that  have  been  lavished  on  its  architecture, 
the  faithful  repair  to  it  that  they  may  adore  the  bodies 
of  8t  Boniface  and  St.  EusCbiiw^    Borja,  a  small  place  at 
no  great  distance  from  Tarazona,  Carries  on  a  trade  in 
flint,  which    abounds    in    the   neighbourhood.     Calatayud 
was  built  on   the  ruins  of   BUbiiis,  on  the  banks    of  the 
Xalon,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Martial.     Doroca  ap' 
pears  to  be  the  ancient  Jigiria,  a  city  of  the  Celtiberi ;  tlie 
vast  cavern  in  the  vicinity,  dug  under  tlie  chain  of  Mon^ 
cayo,  receives  the  torrents  that  descend  in  rainy  seasons, 
aad  thus  secures  the  town  against  inundation.     Albaracin, 
of  which  the  name  is  evidently  Arabic,  is  watered  by  the 
Otiadalaviar,  it  rises  in  a  fruitful  and  romantic  valley  en- 
closed by  the  mountains  of  Idubcda  and   the  Sierra  d'Alba- 
racin.     Teruel  near  the  confluence  of  the   Guadalaviar  and 
the  Rio  Alambra,  an  ancient  town  without  any  remarkable 
buildings,  has  been  distinguished  by  the   industry    of  its 
Inhabitants.     Alcaniz  was  built  by  the  Moors,    its  name 
signifies  a  treoMnry  in  the  Arabic  language,  it  is  command- 
ed by  an  old  fortress  near  the  Guadaioupe,   and  adorned 
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BOOK  nvith  a  very  fine  squarep  that  leads  to  the  principal  cliurch. 
^^'^^^^'  Barbastro,  an  old  town  encompassed  with  walls,  stands  on 
"""""^  the  banks  of  the  Vero,  a  small  river  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  that  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  Madragora  flows  near  the  little  town  of  Benavarre,  the 
same  stream  issues  with  a  loud  noise  at  irregular  intervals 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  rushing  suddenly  into 
the  neighbouring  vallies,  destroys  the  harvest  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  husbandman.  laca,  a  strong  bold  at  the  base 
of  the  Pyrenees,  is  not  more  than  six  leagues  from  the 
frontiers  of  France,  it  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  that  com- 
municates with  several  others  of  a  smaller  size.  Sos  is 
only  remarkable  for  an  old  castle  in  which  Ferdinand  the 
Catlrolic  was  born.  Huesca  or  the  ancient  Osca  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan  town  in  the  *8ixth 
century,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  that 
extends  on  the  north  to  the  Sierra  Guara.  The  streets  are 
well  built,  tlie  longest  or  the  Coso  consists  of  uniform 
houses  and  diflferent  public  buildings,  such  as  the  cathedral, 
the  consistorial  chamber,  the  university  founded  in  tlie 
year  1354,  the  palace  of  Count  Huaaia,  and  the  conventa 
of  St  Francis  and  St.  Domingo. 
Saragotia.  Saragossa  or  the  ancient  Salduba  was  erected  into  a  mi- 
litary colony  by  Augustus  under  the  name  of  Casar  Jiu^ 
gusta.  The  Spaniards  call  it  Zaragoza;  situated  almost  in 
the  centre  of  Arragon,  near  the  junction  of  the  Ebro  with 
the  Uucrva,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  likely  to 
bo  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Spain  from  the  re- 
sistance it  made  against  the  French  troops,  who  took  it  by 
assault,  and  when  masters  of  the  walls,  were  obliged  to 
besiege  the  houses.  The  bridge  of  Saragossa  consists  of 
seven  arches,  one  of  which  is  180  feet  wide.  The  Holy 
Mtreel  is  not  only^  longer  but  broader  than  any  other  in  the 
town.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  is  superior  in  architcct- 
tural  beauty  to  the  catlicdral,  and  also  more  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  miracles;  but  the  adjoining  country  has 
a  monotonous  appearance  in  spite  of  the  most  varied  cul- 
ture. An  edifice  in  the  neighborhood,  the  convent  of  the 
hieronomites,  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  exhibits  a  fine 
mixture  of  the  Moorish  and  Italian  styles. 
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CataloniRt  contiguous  to  France,  Arragon  and  the  king-     book 
dom  of  Murcia,  is  bathed  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,    cxxxiz. 
A  mountainous  country  and  a  great  extent  of  coast  appear  " 

to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  other  words  to  have  rendered  them  more  indus- 
trious, more  attached  to  their  native  land,  and  consequent- 
ly more  watchful  of  its  independence.  The  people  of 
Marca  Hispanica,  as  the  province  was  then  called,  shook 
off  the  Moorish  yoke  in  the  tenth  century.  Gotholaunia 
from  which  the  word  Catalonia  has  been  derived,  was  at 
the  same  time  substituted  for  its  ancient  name.  The  counts 
of  Catalonia  originally  vassals  of  France,  first  made  them- 
selves independent,  and  the  people  excited  by  their  warlike 
spirit,  carried  their  arms  or  their  commerce  into  most 
countries  then  known.  Lastly,  the  house  of  Catalonia 
having  become  powerful  from  alliances,  was  able  to  unite 
on  a  single  licad  all  the  crowns  of  Spain.  The  acti- 
vity which  distinguishes  the  Catalonian,  his  patience  of 
labour,  his  pride  that  makes  him  submit  to  many  privations 
ratker  than  become  a  servant,  or  engage  in  servile  employ- 
ments in  his  native  country,  his  language,  a  Provencal 
dialect  iininteiligible  to  other  Spaniards,  render  Catalonia 
different  in  many  respects  from  every  other  province  in  tlie 
kingdom.  Agriculture  has  made  greater  progress;  trees 
are  not  prohibited  as  in  some  other  provinces;  the  woods 
and  groves  near  the  towns  heighten  the  effect  of  the  scene* 
ry,  and  afford  a  grateful  shade  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
an  advantage  of  which  Arragon  has  been  deprived. 

Junqucraat  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  most  eastern  junquera. 
burgh  towards  the  extremity  of  tliese  mountains,  was  called 
Juncaria  by  the  Romans  from  the  great  number  of  rushes 
{sHpa  tenuissima)^  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  mostly  confined  to  their  cork 
manufactories,  from  which  they  derive  a  considerable  pro- 
lit  Figucras,  supposed  to  possess  the  strongest  citadel  in 
Europe,  is  regularly  built  and  situated  in  a  fruitful  country 
at  the  base  of  the  hills  which  separate  the  course  of  the 
Muga  from  the  Marol.  Two  roads  meet  in  Figueras,  the 
one  leads  to  Roses,  a  strong  place  on  the  coast  with  a  largo 
but  not  very   safe  anchorage,  the  other  to  Gerone,  which 
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BOOK      the  poet  Prudentius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth   century,  calls 
cxxxix.    y^^  g^^l,  ^^j  ^jj^  wealthy  town  of  Gerunda.    Little  of  its 


wealth  now  remains,  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  it  is 
commanded  by  the  small  fort  of  Montjoui ;  all  the  other 
fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808.  The 
only  remarkable  monuments  are  the  Arabic  baths  within 
the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  cathedral  of  which 
the  front  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  There  are 
soap  works  and  one  or  two  cotton  manufactories  in  the  town. 
Urgei.  Urgel,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Spain,  8eo  de  Urgel,  an  epis- 

copal city,  well  known  during  the  last  Spanish  revolution 
as  the  place  where  the  apostolic  junta  assembled,  rises  in  a 
valley  on  tlie  Pyrenees,  on  the  banks  of  the  Segra.  Bala- 
gucr  and  its  strong  castle  are  situated  below  it  on  the  same 
river ;  it  is  the  ancient  town  of  Bergusia,  to  which  place^ 
according  to  Livy,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  two  cen- 
turies before  the  vulgar  era,  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to 
break  off  their  alliances  with  the  Carthagenians.  The  8e- 
gra  also  waters  Lerida,  or  as  Lucan  calls  it  **llerda  on  the 
peaceful  streams  of  the  SicorisJ*  Livy  calls  it  by  the  ancient 
Greek  name  of  Mhanagia^  which  signifies  immortal.  Le- 
rida rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  fruitful  country,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  shaded  by 
poplars  and  other  trees.  The  town  still  possesses  some  re- 
mains of  ancient  splendour,  among  others  the  gate  of  Xot 
Botes^  a  Roman  building.  Cervera,  although  the  largest 
of  the  four  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  place  suiv 
i*ounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  an  ancient  castle. 
The  university  may  be  considered  the  finest  edifice,  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1717.  Igualada  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rco-Noya,  is  well  built,  the  inliabitants  are  frugal  and 
industrious. 
Mount  Mount  Serrat  rises  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from 

Serrat.  fhc  last  placo;  its  numerous  peaks  tower  into  the  air,  and 
from  their  appearance  its  name  has  been  derived,  which 
signifies  the  serrated  mountain*  The  caverns  in  its  schist- 
ous and  calcareous  mass  are  remarkable  fur  the  yellow  ala- 
baster deposited  within  them  in  the  form  of  stalactites. 
The  mountain  may  be  about  eight  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  its  summit  is  almost  always  concealed  by  clouds 
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Foarteen  heraitegies  are  sitaated  between  the  biise  and  the     book 
top;  the  nagnificent  convent  of  the  Benedictinea  may  be  <^zx3ux. 
about  halfway  from  the  summit.    It  was  tliere  that  Ignati-  ^^""^ 
us  Loyala«  anticipating  the  great  events  to  which  he  believ- 
ed himself  called,  consecrated  his  sword  to  the  virgin.  The 
Gardenet  which  throws  itself  into  the  Llobrcgat,  flows  at  no 
great  distance  from  Mount  Serrat;  a  canal  serves  asacom- 
mttnication  between  the  two  rivers,  and  runs  through  the 
town  of  Manresa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  a  trade 
in  silk  and  gun-powder.    A  very  magnificent  church  may 
be  seen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cardenet ;  it  was  built  by  the 
Jesuits  above  a  grotto,  to  which  the  founder  of  their  order 
retired  and  composed  his  Spiritual  Exercises. 

The  small  town  of  Cardona^  at  some  leagues  to  the  north  Cardona. 
of  Manresa,  was  the  ancient  UdurOf  at  present  only  remark- 
able for  the  rock-salt  mines  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  splendid  spectacle  than  these  large 
^narriea  exhibiting  saline  deposits  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
in  beighty  and  which  when  illumed  with  the  sun's  rays,  dis- 
play the  brilliant  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  strata  of 
mck  salt  are  in  some  places  as  transparent  as  crystal,  in 
others  they  are  blue  or  bright  red  or  mixed  with  gray  ar- 
gil. The  variety  of  vivid  colours,  the  abrupt  sides,  the 
prominences  and  summits  in  this  imposing  mass,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  render  it  not  unlike  a  mountain 
of  precious  stones,  surpassing  in  magnificence  whatever  has 
been  imagined  by  the  natives  of  the  east  concerning  the 
abodes  of  fays  and  genii.  The  geological  situation  of  these 
salt  mines  was  long  unknown  to  naturalists ;  but  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  the  vast  prominence  which  they  form, 
or  a  space  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  four 
thousand  in  breadth,  contains  deposits  of  gypsum  and  ar- 
gil arranged  in  vertical  strata,  and  separating  in  some 
places  the  layers  of  salt.  These  substances  together  with 
sandstone  are  found  in  the  quartz  and  calcareous  rocks  of 
the  surrounding  mountain,  which  belongs  to  the  intermedi- 
ate formation.* 

A  road  from  Cardona  passes  between  frightful  precipices  soisona. 

*  Stt  the  memoir  on  the  rock  salt  of  Cftrdonabj  M.  Cordier,  Journal  de 
PbynquCy  tome  8S. 
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BOOK  and  through  a  thick  wood  at  the  end  of  which  may  be  seen 
^"^"^'  the  romantic  town  of  Solsona,  the  8etelsi$  of  Ptolemy.  It 
rises  near  the  extremity  of  a  mountainous  group»  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  neighbouring  districts  are 
well  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  manufac- 
ture cutlery  and  hardware.  A  chain  of  mountains  connect* 
ed  with  the  Pyrenean  range,  and  separating  the  river  Llo« 
bregat  from  the  sea,  extends  between  Solsona  and  Yich,  an 
ancient  town  built  on  the  ruins  otJiiisa,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants resisted  the  Romans  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  year^ 
before  the  vulgar  era.  The  streets  are  broad,  some  howev- 
er are  not  paved,  and  most  of  them  are  very  steep.  The 
principal  square  is  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  the  shopSp 
coffee-houses,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  render  it  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  town's  people.  The  cop|ier  and  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures  within  the  walls,  maintain  the  commerce  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Mataro.  As  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  Mataro^  or  as 

Pliny  calls  it  lUurOf  is  the  capital  of  a  maritime  district.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  many  vessels  repair 
to  the  harbour;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  great  quan- 
tity of  lace,  and  the  products  of  the  distilleries  are  held  in 
some  i-cpute.  The  old  town  stands  on  an  eminence;  ancient 
walls,  gates  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  still  remain ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  but  not  so  crooked  as  many  in  other 
Spanish  cities.  The  new  town,  formerly  a  suburbs,  is  now 
much  larger  than  the  old ;  it  is  better  planned  and  better 
built,  the  houses  are  not  inelegant,  and  many  of  them  are 
adorned  with  fi*esco  paintings. 

Barcelona.  Whether  the  stranger  travels  along  the  road  that  leads 
from  Mataro  to  Barcelona,  or  proceeds  to  the  same  capital 
by  sea,  he  is  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  position,  the  re- 
gularity of  the  buildings,  and  the  impulse  given  to  com- 
merce by  the  activity  of  the  population.  There  are  not 
fewer  than  seven  hospitals,  four  public  libraries,  eight  pub- 
lic schools,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  aca- 
demy of  painting,  schools  of  pharmacy,  surgery  and  medi- 
cine, and  lastly,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
sciences.    The  buildings  set  apart  for  these  schools,  aca- 
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demies  and  societieSf  are  not  unworthy  the  large  city 
of  Barcelona  I  bat  the  finest  edifices  are  those  reserv- 
ed for  public  or  religious  institutions ;  among  the  former 
are  the  palace  of  audience,  in  which  the  celebrated  archives 
of  Arragon,  and  other  documents  connected  with  that  king- 
dom, as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  are  deposited,  the  town- 
bouse,  an  elegant  building,  the  palace  of  the  captain-gene- 
ral  of  the  customs,  the  front  of  which  has  been  adorned  with 
two  rows  of  columns,  the  lonja  or  treasury,  admirable  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  .architecture,  and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Spain.  The  convent  of 
Santa  Claira  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  that 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  and  the  kings  of  Arra- 
gofu  The  cloister  in  the  convent  of  Mercy  is  very  large 
and  of  finished  workmanship.  The  church  of  St  Michael, 
once  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  still  adorned  with  an  an- 
cient Mosaic  pavement  The  cathedral  is  a  Gkithic  build- 
ing, but  bold,  simple  and  majestic;  an  alabaster  mauso- 
leum may  be  seen  in  a  chapel  under  the  church,  it  con- 
tains the  remains  of  St.  Eulalia,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
town.  The  church  of  St  Mary  Is  after  the  cathedral,  the 
finest  in  Barcelona.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  succes- 
sive additions  made  to  the  town ;  the  old  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  but  the  new  are  straight;  the  modern 
houses  consist  of  four  or  at  most  five  stories,  they  are 
adorned  with  balconies,  and  are  mostly  laid  out  with  con- 
siderable taste.  Many  Roman  monuments  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  Barcelona  or  ancient  Barcino,  which, 
it  has  been  supposed,  was  founded  by  Haroilcar,  the  ances- 
tor of  Annibah  The  fort  Monjuich  or  Montjoui,  which 
guards  the  town  on  the  south,  while  the  citadel  defends  it  on 
the  north,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter. Barcelonetta  has  been  built  near  the  mole  that  ex- 
tends into  the  sea,  it  forms  merely  a  suburbs  of  Barcelona. 
The  port,  although  regularly  cleaned,  is  much  encumbered 
with  ooze  and  pebbles;  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  inacces- 
sible to  large  ships,  an  inconvenience  which  has  hitherto 
had  little  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  place  ;  the  products 
of  industry  consist  in  cloths,  silk  lace  and  excellent  armour. 
The  consequences  of  the  epidemical  disease  by~  which  the 
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BOOK      population  was  more  than  decimated  in  1821»  are  now  al» 
^^^""**'    most  forgotten. 


FaiitofSc       '^  would  be  an  omission  to  say  nothing  of  the  situation 
Michael.  \  of  Barcelona,  or  the  varied  sceiiery  in  the  neighbourhood, 
forming  a  landscape  of  lofty  hills,  thick  woods,  precipices, 
torrents  and  foaming  cataracts,  likely  to  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  can  find  subjects  vf  study  in  tlie  beauties  of  na- 
ture. 
Road  to         Many  monuments  of  Roman  power  are  seen  in  the  coon- 
arragona  ^^,^  between  the  capital  of  Catalonia  and  Tarragona ;  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  Villafranca  form  a  line  between 
two  steep  mountains,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  are 
situated  near  the  Yilla-nova,  and  numerous  sepulchres  dug 
in  rocks,  exhibiting,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  the  impressions  of 
unnumbered  human   bodies,  indicate  the  site  of  Carilu^go 
Vetuif  a   town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  a   triumphal  arcb 
rises  beyond  tiie  burgh  of  Yendrell,  and  near  Torre-dam- 
Barra,  a  majestic  tomb,  which  according  to  popular  tradi- 
tion contains  the  ashes  of  the  Scipios.    From  the  last  place 
may  be  seen  Tarragona  appai*ently  extending  into  the  sea, 
and  which  different  antiquarians  consider  Tarrac0,  a  place 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  gave  its  name  to  the  largest 
province  in  ancient  Hispania.    The  town  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence six  hundred  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  de- 
fended by  walls  flanked  with  bastions,  and  within  their  en- 
closure are  many  ancient  monuments  together  with  some 
fine  modern  buildings.    The  Roman  aqueduct  is  still  kept 
in  good  repair,  uniting  utility  with  its  historical  recoUec^ 
tions,  it  furnishes  wholesome  and  limpid  water  to  the  whole 
population.     The  cathedral,  of  which  the  architecture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  is  certainly 
the  largest  building  in  the  town.    Tarragona  was  exposed 
to  many  disasters  in  consequence  of  its  resistance  to  the 
French    armies,  but  it  has  now  become  more  industrious 
and  more  flourishing  than  formerly.     The  harbour  begun 
in  1800,  affords  at  present  an  easy  entrance  to  ships,  and  a 
safe  retreat  against  every  storm.     The  wool,  the  fisheries, 
the  coasting  trade  of  Tarragona, -and  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  same  place  and  distant  countries  are  the 


g«amtea8  of  its  iMTotperitj-    T|i#  town  was  the  birtbplsm     book 
of  nml  Orosa>  a  disciple  of  St.  Augustin?.  cxmy. 

lUnsi  It  ploeo  foiinded  by  tbo  clergy  of  Tgrragonm  was  '^[^ 
ofily  a  borgb  at  tbe  and  of  the  last  century,  but  its  conmerce 
and  iadastry  now  placa  it  among  the  number  of  important 
towns.  It  carrioa  on  a  trade  in  glass,  it  possesses  a  hun- 
dred and  ftfly  tan-pits,  a  hundred  and  twenty  machines  for 
carding  cottoOf  ^igbty-four  for  spinning  silk,  six  bleach- 
fsUsy  no  BMuiy  bat  manufactories,  fifteen  diflerent  soap 
work%  and  twenty  for  diSbrent  sorts  of  dying. 

TorCoaa  nr  the  ancient  JQertoiO,  formerly   one   of  the  Tortofm. 
lavseat  citloa  in  the  Tarmconensis,  stands  near  the  south-* 
svn  astfwnii^  nf  tha  province,  between  two  mountainous 
Aaina  an  the  banks  pf  the  Ebro.    The  Spaniards  having 
takan  ll  frcm  tba  Ifnors  in  the  year  1 149,  the  latter  collect- 
ed a  gmat  forces  and  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  the  besieged 
ssbamtad  by  a  long  veaistanoe,  were  about  to  give  op  tha 
liana  fur  want  of  bands  to  defend -iti  when  tbe  women 
amamiid  a  warlike  dreai^  were  provided  with  arms,  and 
ipasa  away  tba  Huasnlmans.    A   military   ceremony  in 
wbkb  tha  women  tqqk  praoedenoe  of  the  meOf  served  nntil 
Istdy  to  perpetuate  tbo  piemory  of  the  event    Tortosa  is 
at  present   reckoned   one  of  the  strong  places  in  Spain» 
it  ii  also  the  capital  of  a  maritime  district.    .The   finest 
edifices  in   the  town  are  the  cathedral   and   the   episco- 
pal palace. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  forms  a  province  hounded  by  Kingdom 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  New  Castile  and  Murcia.    Tbe  coasts  ""f  v*'*"- 
aro  more  eKtenaive  than  those  in  Catalonia,  the  land  yields 
rich  harvests^  and  abounds  in  mines  and  diflbrent  sorts  of 

■srblei 

The  Yakncian  is  not  only  laborious  and  industrious,  he  Chararur 
panessea  a  lively  imaginatiun,  and  his  uniform  gaiety  or  i^^^^V 
cheerfulness  cannot  be  wholly  subdued  by  misfortunes. 
They  anite^  says  Fischer,*  the  opposite  qualities  that  are 
remarked  in  tbo  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  south,  the  bodily  strength  of  the  Norwegian 
with  tbo  impetuosity  of  the  Proven^aL    They  are  fond  of 
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religious  ceremonies,  festivals,  amusementa  and  every  sort 
■  of  bodily  exercise.  It  is  Inspiring  to  see  tlio  ardour  with 
~  which  tlicy  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  tlie  tambourine 
and  tlic  diilaaijna,  an  arabic  inutrumentt  not  unlike  the  cla- 
rionet) used  at  present  in  no  otiicr  Spanish  province.  Their 
dialect,  derived  from  the  Pruvengal,  although  soft  and 
agreeable,  particularly  in  the  mouths  of  the  women,  is  not 
destitute  of  cneigy.  The  Fiera,  a  very  ancient  ballad, 
which  the  peasant  sings  to  the  sound  of  his  guitar,  expresses 
the  woes  of  lore  in  harmonious  modulations  and  in  the 
continued  concord  of  the  accompaniment.  A  fondneis  for 
finery  or  display  in  dress  ia  common  to  every  class  of 
people  in  Valencia.  The  bonnets  of  the  peasantry  are  like 
those  still  used  by  the  Phrygians;  their  shirts  are  bound 
by  a  girdle,  and  descend  in  the  form  of  a  tunic;  sandals 
Attached  with  cords  are  worn  instead  of  shoes,  lastly  a 
large  piece  of  cloth  falls  over  the  shoulders,  and  completes 
the  costume.  In  festivals  and  gala  days  they  appear  in 
velvcl,  a  broad  hat  encircled  with  ribbons  protects  them 
from  tho  sun,  wliile  their  mantles  and  buskins  are  adorned 
with  strings  of  gold  or  silk.  The  country  women  ai'o  dis- 
tinguished by  their  grace  and  gaiety  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  provinces;  they  never  appear  without  their 
veils,  and  wear  oven  in  festivals  the  same  sort  of  bodice 
that  was  worn  by  their  ancestors. 

The  road  from  Tortosa  leads  to  Peniacola,  a  frontier 
town  in  Valencia ;  It  stands  on  a  rock  that  rises  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  2-10  feet  and  a  belt  of  sand,  at  least 
thirty  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  unites  it  with  the 
continent;  but  tho  same  belt  was  sometimes  covered  with 
water  in  tempestuous  weather,  before  a  dike  was  raised  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  town  tlius  fortified  by  its  position 
was  considered  impregnable  until  marshal  Soult  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  November  1811.  Tho  ruins  of  a  church 
belonging  to  the  templars  may  still  be  seen;  it  was  to  it 
that  tho  antipnpc  Peter  Luna,  who  had  taken  the  title  of 
Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  fled  for  safety,  he  died  in  tho 
same  place  in  the  year  1423.  A  natural  grotto  into  which 
the  waves  are  precipitated  with  a  loud  noise,  has  been  call- 
ed tliC  Bujador  of  pope  Luna  in  honour  of  the  same  cele- 
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brated  person*     Castellon,  surnamed  La  Tlanta,  to  distin-     book 
guish  it  from  two  cities  of  the  same  name,  the  one  in  Ya-  cxxxix. 
lencia,  the  other  in  Catalonia,  is  a  well  built  town  about  a  -^— — * 
league   from   the  sea,    and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Rio  Mijaresy  OTer  which  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches  has 
been    lately    erected.    Francisco  Ribalta,  the  celebrated 
painter,  was  a  native  of  the  town.     Segorba  has  been  con-* 
sidered  the  Segobriga  mentioned  by  Pliny;  but  the  dol- 
phins represented  in  the  medals  of  the  same  place  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  ancient  town  of  the  Suessetani  was  not 
far  from  the  sea.* 

Valencia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province,  is  one  of  Valencia. 
the  finest  and  largest  cities  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  still 
call  it  by  the  ancient  name  of  VaUntiOf  but  the  antiquities 
consists  merely  of  imperfect  inscriptions  and  mutilated  co- 
lumns. The  Graadalaviar  passes  through  the  town;  aU 
though  at  no  great  distance  from  its  embouchure,  it  is  very 
narrow,  because  the  streams  are  diverted  and  serve  to  irri- 
gate the  fertile  districts  watered  by  the  river.  Bridges 
lead  from  the  town  to  the  different  suburbs.  The  cathe- 
dral, an  ancient  mosque,  may  be  remarlied  on  account  of 
a  silver  altar,  and  the  pictures  that  adorn  the  chapels. 
The  Arabic  baths,  although  disfigured  by  modern  ad- 
ditions, enable  us  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Moors  laid  out  these  edifices.  The  custom-house,  a  fine 
building,  forms  nearly  a  side  of  the  square  St.  Domingo. 
The  lonja  or  treasury,  a  Gothic  edifice  in  the  market-place, 
is  crowned  by  a  range  of  battlements  rising  above  a  hall 
ISO  feet  long,  eighty  broad  and  sixty  in  height.  The  ele- 
gance of  tlie  private  houses,  at  the  same  time  that  it  an- 
Dounces  the  wealth,  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  same  town  was  the  first  in  Spain,  in  which 
Serenas  were  established,  or  companies  of  police  that  walked 
the  streets  at  night,  watched  over  the  public  safety,  and 
warned  the  inhabitants  in  cases  of  fire.  These  useful  in- 
stitutions have  been  adopted  in  all  the  large  Spanish  towns 
since  the  last  century.    Lastly,  it  was  also  the  first  place 

*  Compart  D'Anvill«  with  the  work  entitled  Medallas  de  Espana  by  P.  Flo- 
rex. 


BOOK  Wliile  tlie  Gotirs  were  masters  of  Ilio  country,  it  was  a 
cxxxu.  uipj.g  village  iindirr  tlie  arclibi.sli(>|>9  of  Toledo.  It  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  niiinbci-  of  royal  towns  in  tlic  fourtecntli  cen- 
tury, and  obtained  the  title  of  capital  by  a  decree  of  Philip 
the  Second.  It  is  higher  than  any  other  mclnipulis  in  Eu- 
ro|ie,  being  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  sea,  a  circum- 
stance that  partly  aecountn  for  the  comparative  culdneas  uf 
tlio  temperature.  The  climate  has  Hotne  resentblnnce  to 
tliose  ill  tlie  north;  in  summer  the  beat  is  oppremivOf  the 
centigrado  tliermometer  reaches  often  to  forty  degrees  ;  in 
winter  the  cold  is  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  mercury  in 
the  same  thermometer  ilrsceiids  sometimes  so  low  as  eight 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  houses  are  ill  adapt- 
ed to  shellcr  the  inhabitants  against  the  cold  or  the  humi- 
dity of  the  Morth  wind,  for  Ihcy  consist  mostly  of  high 
apartments,  in  many  places  not  air-tigliti  and  seldom  pro- 
vided with  a  fire  or  chimney.  The  word  Madrid  is  of  Ara- 
bic origin,  and  signifies  a  ■toell-uircd  Aouse.but  the  variable- 
ness of  the  climate  gives  rise  to  jibthisis,  putrid  fevers  and 
R  sort  of  []angcrou9  cholic^  which,  according  to  many,  can 
only  bo  successfully  treated  by  the  physicians  of  the  coun- 
try.* It  contains  be.siiles  some  old  houses  built  of  wood» 
and  decorated  according  tu  an  ancient  custom  with  paint- 
ings representing  bull-fights  and  persons  in  the  costume  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  modern  quarters  of  the  to\vn 
are  provided  with  brick  or  stone  houses  and  broad  streets 
not  inferior  to  any  in  other  European  capitals.  The  Alcala 
is  the  largest  street  in  Madrid,  and  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  public  buildings,  ten  carriages  may  pass 
abreast  in  any  part  of  it.  Of  tlic  forty-two  squares,  it  may 
be  only  necessary  to  mention  the  square  of  the  Hoyal  Pal- 
ace, adorned  by  that  large  and  imposing  edifice,  the  square 
of  the  sun,  whero  the  five  principal  streets  terminate,  and  a 
place  of  resort  both  fur  the  idle  and  the  busy  ;  lastly,  the 
great  place  (Plaza  Major)  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  for- 
merly frequented  on  account  of  the  bull-fights  and  the  pub- 
lic festivals  at  which  the  king  assisted  from  the  balcony  of 
the  small  palace  thai  has  been  since  converted  into  a  hall 

•  See  FiBclicr,  ItciM  nacfa  Hi>ii>iii«n. 
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.or  the  royal  academy  of  history.    The  Cevada  is  the  place     book 
to  vrhich  the  people  run  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  because   <^^^^i^- 
it  is  there  that  criminals  are  executed,  but  the  most  delight- 
ful to  a  real  Spaniard,  is  the  one  that  serves  as  an  arena  for 
bull-fights. 

Whoever  has  not  been  a  witness  of  these  spectacles,  buII  fighti 
where  the  blood  of  man  is  mingled  with  the  blood  of  an 
infuriated  beas^  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  them. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  the  ardour  with  which 
the  people,  men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank,  rush  into 
the  enclosure  prepared  for  these  dangerous  combats.  The 
artisan,  insensible  to  the  wants  of  his  family,  loaves  his 
worky  and  carries  his  furniture  or  best  clothes  to  a  mount 
of  piety^  that  he  may  procure  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for 
bis  place  in  the  corrida  (circus).  A  surgeon  and  a  priest 
may  be  seen  in  attendance  near  the  amphitheatre,  appar- 
ently very  indifferent  about  the  passing  scene,  until  it  has 
been  announced  to  them  that  the  toreador  is  mortally 
wounded,  the  one  then  administers  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  the  other  the  consolations  of  religion.  A  combat  that 
is  exhibited  gratuitously  to  the  people,  serves  as  a  prelude 
to  the  one  for  which  the  spectators  pay.  The  first  rays  of 
the  sun  have  hardly  illumined  the  horizon,  when  the  people 
appear  in  crowds  at  the  entrance  of  the  circus,  to  see  the 
bull  let  loose  into  the  arena,  where  tormented  by  a  mul- 
titude who  have  passed  the  night  in  taverns,  in  order  to 
get  a  good  place  at  the  combat,  it  w*ounds  the  foolz-hardy 
drunkards  that  venture  to  attack  it,  until  the  matador  dis- 
patches it,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  fight.  In  the  mean  time 
preparations  are  made  for  the  principal  spectacle,  the  first 
places  are  filled  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  uf  Madrid, 
and  the  others  with  the  lower  orders,  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  their  amusement.  The  box  of  the  king  is  situated 
opposite  tlie  gate  by  which  the  bull  is  driven  into  the  aren^, 
and  another  in  front  of  the  king's  belongs  to  the  munici- 
cipal  authorities.  Before  the  combat  commences,  an  officer 
,bowB  to  the  king  or  to  the  place  reserved  for  him,  and  then 
receives  his  instructions  from  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
The  latter  gives  the  signal  by  throwing  up  a  number 
of  keys^    The  silent  crowd  expect  the  long  wished  mo^ 
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BOOK  fnent  The  picadores,  (prickers)  clad  in  silk  jackets,  be- 
spangled with  gold,  and  adorned  with  ribbons  of  every 
'  colour,  and  chamois  pantalcions  lined  with  iron  from  the 
heel  to  the  haunch,  armed  with  long  and  light  spears,  and 
mounted  on  horses  with  fillets  hound  round  their  eyes, 
march  in  file  to  the  accompaniment  of  trumpets  before  the 
two  principal  boxes,  and  range  themselves  opposite  the 
gates.  The  chtdas  or  tormentors  in  the  costume  of  Figaro, 
carrying  long  scarlet  scarfs,  pass  between  the  posts  of  the 
balustrade,  which  separates  the  arena  and  the  spectators. 
The  chulos  are  replaced  by  the  matadareSf  holding  a  long 
8W*ord  in  one  hand,  and  the  muleta  in  the  other,  a  sort  of 
small  banner  that  they  use  as  a  buckler.  After  having  been 
presented  by  a  municipal  officer  to  the  prince  and  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  ceremonies,  they  retire  in  the  same  order  that  they 
entered. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  precedes  the  commencement  of 
the  combat.  The  gates  open,  and  the  picadores  with 
couched  lances  prepare  for  the  fight.  The  animal  springs 
into  the  enclosure,  runs  round  every  part  of  it,  and  seeks 
in  vain  to  escape.  The  appearance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  persons  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  their 
hats,  the  shouts  of  joy  that  accompany  its  entrance,  fright- 
en or  enrage  it.  It  strikes  the  earth  with  its  horns,  beats 
its  tail  against  its  sides,  and  attacks  one  of  the  picadores, 
who  receives  it  with  his  lance,  supporting  it  with  all  his 
strength  against  the  omoplate  of  the  animal ;  but  as  the  iron 
point  at  the  end  of  the  lance  can  only  gall  the  bull,  it  be- 
comes more  furious,  and  rushes  against  each  of  the  pica- 
dores. If  the  men  are  not  very  dexterous,  or  if  their  lances 
break,  they  are  dismounted,  and  their  gored  horses  fall  dead 
on  the  arena.  The  horsemen  themselves,  although  their 
limbs  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  might  also  be  destroy- 
ed, if  the  chulos  did  not  run  forward  and  turn  away  the  ani- 
mal by  waving  their  silken  banners.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  horses  have  been  killed,  the  picadores  retire  and 
leave  the  place  to  the  chulos,  to  whom  the  perilous  task  is 
committed  of  plunging  the  banderUla  into  the  body  of  the 
animal,  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Tlie 
banderilla  is  a  small  staff  about  two  feet  long,  furnished  at 
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one  extremitj  with  a  bent  flpike,  nnd  at  the  other  are  at-     book 
inched  nnny  sqnibs  and  crackers.    The  light  banderillo 
remains  in  front  of  the  animal^  passes  his  arm  between  the 
horns,  and  fixes  the  banderillaf  but  if  he  miss  liis  mark,  he 
is  infalliblj  wounded  or  tossed  into  the  air  by  liis  furious 
adiTrsarj,  while  shouts  of  Ttra  arc  a  tliousand  times  repeat- 
ed by  the  crowd.    Tormented  by  the  iron  and  tlie  fire,  the 
bull  bellows,  bounds,  turns  and  fights  with  desperate  fury, 
when  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announces  its  approaching  fate. 
Assisted  by  four  chulos,  the  matador  holding  in  one  hand 
a  drawn  sword,  and  in  tlie  other  an  unfurled  muleta,  pre- 
sents himself  with  great  g^vity.    The  flag  which  ho  dis- 
plays, attracts  the  attention  of  the  animal,  the  two  adversa- 
ries look  at  each  other  an  instant,  the  one  to  satisfy  its  fu- 
ry, the  other  to  ward  off*  its  attacks.    The  spectators  are 
all  attention,  the  bull  springs  forward,  but  only  tearing  the 
light  silk,  passes  under  the  left  arm  of  tlic  matador,  who, 
with  his  right  hand  strikes  the  sword  into  its  withers,  and 
separating  two  veKebrie,  dispatches  his  victim  at  a  single 
blow.    The  victor  is  then  hailed  with  the  applauses  of  tlie 
whole  assembly,  and  if  he  has  the  address  not  to  leave  hold 
of  his  sword  until  he  presents  it  to  the  people,  the  ladies 
crown  him  with  flowei-s,  and  the  gentlemen  load  him  with 
piastres*     But  if  the  animal  does  not  die  near  the  matador, 
or  reaches  any  other  place  than  that  prescribed  by  the  rules 
of  art,  hisses  and  groans  are  his  only  reward.     If  the  bull 
kills  one  matador,  the  people  continue  shouting  bravo,  until 
it  falls  by  thu  hand  of  another.    These  sanguinary  specta- 
cles, not  unknown  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  com- 
mon in  the  days  of  chivalry,  have  retained  something  of  the 
barbarous  gallantry  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  matador  pre- 
sents with  much  grace  to  his  mistress  or  to  a  noble  dame  in 
the  assembly,  the  ribbons  placed  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
to  indicate  the  colour  of  its  breed.    These  representations, 
however  solemnly  conducted,  impress  the  stranger  with  no 
favourable  idea  of  Spanish  civilization  ;  but  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  until  ten  or  twelve  bulls  and  about  twenty  hor- 
ses have  fallen;  indeed,  as  a  writer  who  resided  long  in 
Spain,  and  was  frequently  a  witness  of  these  spectacles,  af- 
firms, the  combat  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  unless 
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BOOK  a  matador  lias  lost  his  life.  But  tliese  accidents  ilo  not  hap^ 
"**"■  pen  go  often  as  might  be  expected,  fortunately  for  those  not 
^~^~'  familiar  with  such  scenes,  or  not  thinking  Ihe  death  of  a 

man  a  very  agreeable  spectacle. 
ing  t>t  Madrid    was   bombarded    in    1808    by   Napoleon,   who 

le'indlei.  odoptcd  that  mctliod  of  compelling  the  people  to  acknow- 
ledge (ho  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  a  title  which  he  had 
conferred  on  Iiis  brother.  The  same  brother  of  the  emperor 
adorned  and  imjiroved  the  capital  of  Spain.  It  was  he 
who  levelled  with  the  ground  the  old  Iiousefl  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  palace,  and  rendered  the  edi- 
fice worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  finest  royal  resi- 
dences in  Europe.  The  interior  has  been  decorated  with 
valuable  paintings,  and  Ihe  twelve  mirrors  in  the  balls  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  continent.  The  royal  arsenal 
rises  near  tho  principal  front  of  the  palace,  and  an  ele- 
gant arcade  extends  along  tlie  eastern  extremity.  The 
armour  of  (|ucen  Isabella  is  still  preserved  in  tho  same  col- 
lection; but  M.  Reichnrd  mentions  among  its  curiosities 
(he  sword  of  Francis  the  First,  forgetting  that  it  was  the 
only  trophy  retained  by  Xapoleon,  of  all  the  victories 
which  he  gained  in  Spain.*  The  royal  library,  valuable 
from  its  mantiscripts,  medals  and  antiquities,  contains 
150,000  volumes.  The  royal  museum  of  natural  history* 
And  the  royal  academy  of  San  Fernando,  founded  by  Piiilip 
the  Fifth,  are  situated  in  the  street  of  Alcala.  M.  Mariano 
de  Cabcrizo,  a  Spanish  writer,  has  added  the  authority  of 
his  name  to  a  popular  fiction,  he  affirms  that  the  French 
took  away  M'ltatever  was  most  precious  in  the  museum  of 
natural  history  to  enrich  tlieir  own  in  Paris.  The  Paris 
museum  need  not  be  augmented  with  the  fabulous  spoils 
which  the  author  enumerates,  for  if  the  skeleton  of  Mas- 
todonte  bo  excepted,  it  is  as  much  superior  to  tho  other 
in  the  number  and  selection  of  the  diRerent  articles,  and  in 
tho  order  in  which  they  are  classed,  as  the  latter  is  supe- 
rior to  other  museums  in  the  French  departments.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  places  of  education  at  Madrid, 
not  because  they  arc  insuflicicnt  in  point  of  number,  but 
because   the   sphere  of  their  utility  is  very  limited.     The 

■  Ses  ilia  Tnvfllat'i  Guida  lUrou{)i  Europ*  by  Raichaid.     iaj7. 
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charitable  institQtions  are  more  important ;  they  are  richl j  book 
endowed,  and  the  baildings  reserved  for  them  are  spacious  c^^^^- 
and  cleanly  kept  In  the  general  hospital,  the  largest  in 
Madrid,  oiany  unfortunate  persons  receive  every  sort  of 
assistance,  and  in  cases  of  disease,  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment the  capital  can  afford.  The  churches  are  less  re- 
markable for  their  architecture  than  for  the  number  of  their 
paintings. 


18  not  more  than  two  leagues  and  a  half  in  cir-  vvaik*. 
camference ;  the  public  walks  are  the  garden  of  the  RttirOf 
l«8  IMtcias  and  the  JPfadoj  a  very  fine  plantation,  in  which 
the  principal  avenue  is  often  crowded  with  equipages,  while 
the  others  serve  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  burgesses. 
Two  oionuiBents,  not  unworthy  of  any  capital  may  be  men- 
tioned, these  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  Alcala  and  the  gate 
of  Toledo;  the  former,  like  those  of  Atocha  and  Segovia, 
leads  to  pleasant  walks  beyond  tlie  walls,  and  the  other  to 
the  majestic  bridge  over  the  Manzanarcs.  In  summer  the  Bridge  ou 
river  may  be  easily  forded,  which  accounts  for  the  advice  2^0!!!^.' 
of  a  jester,  who  counselled  the  king  to  sell  the  bridge,  and 
purchase  water  with  the  money ;  but  in  winter  the  abundant 
rains,  and  in  spring  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow  accu- 
mulated on  the  mountains,  add  so  much  to  the  breadth 
and  impetuosity  of  its  course,  that  the  bridge  is  neither  too 
long  nor  too  solid. 

The  Spanish  metropolis  is  a  place  of  trade,  the  inhabi-  induftry. 
tants  manufacture  woolen  stuffs  of  every  colour,  carpets, 
silk  printed  linen  and  muslins;  government  keeps  up  at  a 
great  expense  very  extensive  porcelain  works;  lastly,  a  fair 
is  held  in  the  town,  which  lasts  from  the  21st  of  September 
to  the  4th  of  October. 

Madrid  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  and  sterile  plain  Environs  of 
surrounded  with  mountains;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  ^^^"^- 
some  places  arc  not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  Manzanares 
waters  the  Prado,  the  much  admired  palace,  where  Philip 
the  Fourth  found  the  duchess  of  Albuquerque,  his  mistress, 
in  the  arms  of  the  duke  do  Medina  de  las  Tores.  Kings, 
like  other  men,  are  liable  to  such  accidents,  but  Philip 
bore  it  not  with  becoming  moderation,  and  the  lovers  might 
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BOOK     have  speedily  atoned  for  their  crime  with  their  lives,  hmd 
czxzix.    „qj.  ^||g  royal  rage  been  restrained  by  an  attendant. 

Few  other  towns  of  any  consequence  are  situated  in  the 
same  province;  the  ancient  CompUtum  was  ruined  in  the 
tenth  centuryy  Alcala,  however,  at  no  gr^at  distance  from  it 
on  the  o]>posite  bank  of  the  Henares,  is  celebrated  not  only 
for  its  uni  versity,  the  next  in  importance  after  the  one  at  Sala- 
manca, but  also  on  account  of  several  distinguished  towns- 
'  men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  historian  Antonio 
Soils,  the  naturalist  La  Camara  and  the  immortal  Cer- 
vantes. In  a  different  direction  or  at  eight  leagues  to  the 
north-west  of  Madrid,  is  situated  the  £scorlal  de  AbayOy 
an  ecclesiastical  burgh,  of  which  the  lands  belonged  to  the 
hieronomites,  for  whom  the  superstitious  Philip  the  Second 
built  the  Escurial,  an  immense  edifice,  at  once  a  monastery 
and  a  palace.  The  Spanish  word  escurial  signifies  an  ea> 
hausted  mine.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  there 
was  formerly  some  sort  of  mine  in  the  place,  or  that  the 
name  was  applied  to  indicate  the  great  size  of  the  buildiof^ 
not  certainly  to  designate  a  quarry,  but  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  granite  used  in  the  construction,  forming  a  masSf 
which  from  its  extent  might  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  nature.*  The  building  forms  a  rectangle  seven  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  in 
breadth ;  the  height  from  the  base  to  the  cornice  exceeds 
sixty  feet  The  superstitious  Philip,  terrified  after  having 
lost  the  battle  at  St.  Quentin,  and  not  knowing  to  which  of 
the  saints  he  should  address  his  vows,  swore  if  on  any  fu- 
ture day,  he  should  retneve  his  lost  fortunes,  to  raise  the 
most  magnificent  convent  in  the  world  to  the  saint  whose 
name  then  appec-ircd  in  tlic  calendar.  Having  gained  a 
victory  with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  he  hastened  to 
perform  his  vows  ;  the  day  on  which  he  was  successful,  w*a8 
the  anniversary  of  the  saint  and  martyr  Lorenzo,  a  site  for 

*  We  have  adhered  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word  EscurUl,  but  M.  Mt- 
nano  supposes  the  name  of  the  palace  to  he  derived  from  the  Latin  word  EUcul«- 
turn,  a  forest  of  oaks  in  allusion  to  the  loftj  trees,  that  formerly  shaded  the 
solitude  of  San  Lorenzo.  See  Dicionario  Geografico  e  Statlttico  de  Etpagna  j 
Portuga,  the  word  ^scuri^I. 
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the  building  was  therefore  chosen  near  the  village  of  San  book 
Lorenzo.  The  saint  had  been  burnt  to  death  on  a  grid-  cxxxix. 
iron,  that  circumstance  determined  the  form  of  the  edifice; 
gridirons  appear  in  profusion  among  the  architectural 
ornaments,  and, the  same  instruments  are  sowed  or  em- 
broidered on  the  sacerdotal  habits.  Four  towers,  each  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  erected  at  the  four  angles  of 
the  building,  represent  the  feet  of  the  gridiron,  the  apart- 
ments reserved  for  the  king  form  the  handle,  and  the  eleven 
square  courts  into  which  the  interior  is  divided,  indicate  the 
spaces  between  the  iron  bars.  The  wonder  of  Spain,  as  it 
has  been  called,  cost  the  founder,  L.2,500,000,  but  tlie  same 
wonder  is  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  dismal  residences 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  pictures  that  decorate  ^he 
apartments,  the  chapel  that  serves  as  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  royal  family,  the  relics  and  the  gardens,  may  be  pas- 
sed over  in  silence.  The  library  contains  nearly  30,000 
voliimes  and  more  than  4000  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  manuscripts. 

The  indolence  and  apathy  of  tlie  Castilians  are  more  ap- 
parent in  the  province  of  Madrid  than  in  any  other.  It  may 
be  natural  for  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  but  how  else  can  tliey  account  for  the  small  number 
of  manufactories,  and  particularly  for  the  inferior  quality 
of  their  products  ?  The  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
do  not  resemble  those  near  other  great  cities  in  £urope; 
the  same  movement  and  activity  so  apparent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  or  Paris  can  nowhere  be  observed.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  leave  Madrid  to  bo  transportcil  from 
the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  capital  to  the  wretchedness 
and  niisei7  that  prevail  in  the  country.  The  character  giv* 
en  long  ago  of  the  Castilian  peasantry  by  a  German  travel- 
ler,* is  equally  applicable  to  them  at  present;  revolutions 
continued  with  little  interruption  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
have  made  no  alteration  in  their  manners  and  habits.  The 
instruments  of  labour,  their  dress,  their  food  proclaim  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  in  which  they  are  sniTered  to  languish. 
Inveterate  prejudice  opposes  itself  to  every  improvement  in 

I 
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BOOK  agricultui*c  and  tiie  tneclianical  arts.  But  this  is  not  allf 
cxxxix.  ^iiQ  disgust,  which  tho  sight  of  so  wretched  a  population 
produces,  is  heightened  by  their  filth ;  for  from  the  dear 
price  of  linen,  the  trouble  of  washing  it,  and  the  notion  that 
it  is  sooner  worn  out  by  being  washed,  the  qien  never  change 
their  shirts  moi-e  tlian  once  a  month.  The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  custom  are  a  degree  of  uncleanliness  .that  oc- 
casions cutaneous  diseases  and  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  vermin.  It  is  usual,  not  only  in  villages  but  in  the  popu- 
lous parts  of  great  towns,  to  see  men  and  women  destroying 
the  vermin  which  they  find  on  each  other. 
Manners  of  Tho  sicsta,  a  custom  perhaps  necessary  frpm  the  beat  of 
at^Mnd'rid"  ^^^  cUmate,  has  been  adopted  since  time  immemorial  in  eve- 
ry  part  of  Spain.  At  Madrid,  the  shopkeepers  shut  their 
shops  from  one  to  thi*ee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  work- 
men leave  their  work,  all  the  inhabitants  are  asleep.  In  the 
evening,  on  the  contrary,  all  arc  eager  to  enjoy  the  cool  air, 
those  who  are  idle,  hasten  to  the  public  walks;  the  c(nrtga» 
or  gallants  accompany  the  fair,  and  ai*o  continually  engag- 
ed in  performing  those  assiduous  and  minute  attentions^ 
which  seldom  fail  to  please  a  Spanish  lady.  Such  attentions 
the  women  of  Spain  consider  indispensable^  who,  it  is  cer- 
tain, have  the  art  of  captivating  the  men,  and  binding  them 
when  once  subdued  in  chains  that  are  only  broken  by  length 
of  years.  The  bonds  imposed  by  the  women,  the  innumer- 
able services  they  exact,  not  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  have 
kept  Madrid  comparatively  pure  from  the  scandal  of  pros- 
titution. 
Province  of  The  proviucc  of  Toledo  is  not  far  distant  from  the  banks 
Toledo.  of  the  Tagus.  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Alberche,  may  be  considered  a  burgh 
or  small  town,  the  streets  arc  crooked  and  ill  built;  it  ap- 
pears probable  from  many  remains  of  antiquity  that  it  was 
the  ancient  Libora.  It  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
Jesuit  Mariana,  an  historian  and  an  astronomer.  Alonzo  de 
Herrara  gained  some  celebrity  under  its  walls  in  the  battles 
between  the  French  and  Anglo-Portuguese  armies  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  July  1809. 
Toledo.  Sylva,  a  Spanish  historian,  whose  etymological  researches 

are  very  frivolous,  supposes  that  Toledo  was  founded  five 
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hundred  and  forty  years  before  the   Christian  era  by  a     book 
Jewish  colony,  that  called  the  town  Toledath  or  tlie  mother  ^^^^^'x- 

of  nations.*    The  Tagus,  which  flows  beneath  the  town 

amidst  arid  and  naked  rocks,  the  Moorish  port  on  the 
same  rirer,  the  elegant  gate  built  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
position  of  the  town  on  a  granite  rock,  form  a  sad  contrast 
with  the  interior,  where  the  only  remarkable  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  an  ancient  mosque,  and  the  Alcazar,  built 
by  the  Moors,  repaired  by  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  and  em- 
bellished by  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  Cardinal  Lorenza- 
na.  These  edifices  rise  majestically  above  old  buildings, 
tortoons  and  dirty  streets.  The  royal  residence  of  Aran- 
jaez,  nearly  seven  leagues  above  Toledo,  is  surrounded  with 
extensive  and  magnificent  gardens  ;  the  Tagus  washes  the 
castle  wall,  and  forms  a  cascade  down  an  artificial  terrace 
as  broad  as  the  space  between  the  banks.  A  small  town, 
Imilt  with  scrupulous  exactness  after  a  court  plan,  rises  near 
tlie  palace. 

The  southern  part  of  New  Castile  forms  the  province  of  Province  o 
La  Mancha,  in  which  three  cities  are  contained,  Alcaraz,  ^^^  ^^" 
Almagro  and  Civdad-Real,  the  capital.  In  the  first,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  Guadarmena, 
are  seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct ;  the  second,  si- 
tuated in  a  very  fertile  part  of  the  province,  indicates  by  its 
name  an  Arabic  origin ;  many  persons  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  repair  to  its  fair,  which  is  held  every  year 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Civdad-Real,  famous  for  the 
tribunal  of  the  Santa-Hermandadf  established  by  Ferdinand 
the  Second  in  1249,  was  also  important  for  its  manufacto- 
ries and  the  number  of  its  population,  it  contains  three, 
hospitals  and  a  fine  church  dedicated  to  the  virgin  of  Prado, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  the  town. 

Leaving  the  fruitful   but  ill-cultivated   territory   of  La  Estrema. 
Mancha,  the  plains  destitute  of  trees,  the  marshes  and  pas-  "^""^^ 
tares  covered  with  flocks,  we  may  enter  Estremadura.  The 
name  of  the  province  has  been  derived  from  two  Latin  words, 
Bxtrema  ara;  the  boundary  of  the  conquests  gained  by  Al- 
phonso the  Tenth  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  western  ex- 

*  See  the  Dictionary  of  Minano,  who  gives  it  the  lame  origiu. 
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^""^'^'    Spain.    The  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  flowing  parallel  to 
each  other  from  east  to  west,  divide  Estreroadura  into  three 
portions,  and  the  mountains  of  Mamesand  Montanchesinto 
two  nearly  equal  parts.     During  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
the  richest  country  in  Spain,  hut  now,  the  poorest  and  the 
worst  peopled. 
Character       The  inhabitants  of  Estrcmadura  are  more  taciturn  and 
babitanu.    g>'AVo  than  thc  othcr  Spaniards,  qualities  which  depend  less 
perliaps  on  their  physical  constitution  than  on  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  inhabit;  steep  mountains, rapid  rivers  and 
the  want  of  roads  arc  so  many  barriers  to  communication. 
Thus,  the  Estremaduran,  completely  isolated,  becoiAes  re- 
gardless of  his  welfare,  and  careless  about  improving  his 
condition ;  hence  his  habitual  indolence,  the  blame  of  that 
indolence,  however,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  himself,  but 
rather  to  thc  Spanish  government.     If  thc  Estremadurans 
were  excited  by  the  hopes  of  wealth,  or  any  stimulus  of  the 
same  sort,  they  might  be  active,  enterprising,  indefatigable; 
for  no  other  people  are  more  patient  of  labour,  none  braver 
in  war;  the  best  horsemen  in  the  Spanish  army  are  natives 
of  Estremadura. 
Chieftowns      Plasencia  on  the  banks  of  the  Gertes  lias  at  a  distance 
tricti.     '    ^'^^  appearance  of  a  fine  town ;  the  old  walls  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  six  gates,  five  liospitals,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  particularly  thc  aqueduct  composed  of  eighty 
arches  arc  thc  principal  ornaments.     The  Roman  inscrip- 
tions and  other  ancient  remains  in  the  same  place  attest  its 
antiquity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  in  ancient  times 
the  name  of  ^mhracia  or  Deobriga.     Coria,    encompassed 
with  walls,  in  which   the  architecture  of  the  Romans  may 
be  easily  discovered,  was  without  doubt  thc  ancient  Tauri- 
um,  a    place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  although   a   Spanish 
author  supposes  its  name  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.*    The  si- 
tuation of  Coria  on  a  hill,  the  church  and  old  dungeon, 
which  is  larger  than  any  other  building,  give  it  an  imposing 
appearance. 
Alcantara.      Alcantara,  another  chief  town  of  a  district,  received  its 

*  M.  Mioanoy  Diccionario  Geograficio  •  Studiitico. 
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present  name  from  the  Arabians ;  it  signifies  the  bridge*  for  book 
when  these  foreigners  took  possession  of  the  town,  they  were  cxxxix. 
struck  with  the  fineness  of  the  Roman  bridge  over  tlie  Ta- 
gus ;  that  magnificent  monument  of  Trajan's  reign  has  re- 
sisted the  effects  of  time  and  |ioliticaI  commotions.  It  rises 
to  the  lieight  of  211  feet  10  inches  above  the  river,  it  is 
equal  in  breadth  to  87  feet  6  inches,  and  in  length  to  568 
feet.  Of  the  six  arches  the  two  in  the  centre  are  94  feet 
wide ;  a  triumphal  arch  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Trajan  rises  in  the  centre,  and  a  mausoleum  constructed  by 
the  Roman  architect  for  his  cemetery  stands  at  the  extremi- 
ty towards  the  town.  The  same  mausoleum  owes  its  pre- 
servation to  the  enormous  stones  of  which  it  is  built;  hav- 
ing been  changed  into  a  small  chapel  consecrated  to  St.  Ju- 
lian, it  is  at  present  an  object  of  veneration  both  to  the 
towns-people  and  the  peasantry.  The  town  was  well  known 
in  the  thirteenth  century  as  being  the  metropolis  of  the  mi- 
litary order  of  Calatrava,  which  then  assumed  the  title  of 
Alcantara.  The  edifice  belonging  to  these  knights  may 
still  be  seen,  it  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  Al- 
cantara, with  the  exception  of  its  antiquities  contains  noth- 
ing remarkable,  indeed  it  might  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
causes  of  its  importance  when  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  consequence,  since 
the  inhabitants  were  able  to  build  the  bridge  and  other  mo- 
noments  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Different  opinions  are 
entertained  concerning  the  ancient  name  of  Alcantara,  but 
it  was  probably  the  J^Torba  Cxsera^  which  Pliny  calls  J^ar- 
bonensis  Colonia. 

Several  small  towns  are  situated  on  the  sides  or  base 
of  a  mountainous  range  that  extends  from  the  Tagus  to 
the  Sierra  de  Montanches.  Of  these  towns  Cacercs  is  the  Caceres. 
most  important,  the  capital  of  a  district,  the  ancient  Cas- 
tra  CiBcilia.  A  statue  erected  to  the  genius  of  Augustus, 
serves  still  to  adorn  the  market  place.  Trujilo,  the  chief 
town  of  another  district,  was  the  Roman  city  of  Turria 
Julia,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  Pizarro.  Mcrida,  Merida. 
now  an  insignificant  town,  was  formerly  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  Roman  colonies;  as  the  epoch  of  its  origin  is 
unknown,  the  Spaniards  attribute  its  foundation  to  Tubal, 
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BOOK  and  affirm  that  it  was  first  called  Moratf  a  name,  accord- 
cxxxix.  lug  ^o  their  own  confession,  derived  from  a  Greek  word* 
""""""  which  may  cither  signify  a  mulberry  tree  or  a  tribCf  for  it 
admits  of  a  double  etymology.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that  it  was  called  Emerita  Jiugusta  by  Augustus, 
wlien  he  gave  it  to  his  soldiers  as  a  recompense  for  tlieir 
Talour.  At  the  time  of  its  splendour,  it  was  nearly  six 
leagues  in  circumference,  the  majestic  remains^  which  it 
still  possesses,  are  the  best  proofs  of  its  past  prosperity, 
tliey  have  induced  many  strangers  to  visit  it.  Merida 
rises  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Guadiana ;  the  old  bridge  over 
the  river  has  been  attributed  to  Trajan  ;  although  of  very 
different  dimensions,  it  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
one  at  Alcantara  for  its  solidity  and  fine  preservation.  It 
consists  of  sixty  arches,  wliich  extend  to  the  length  of  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  on  a  breadth  of  twenty-three. 
Another  Roman  bridge,  in  a  very  entire  state,  bears  the 
name  of  Fuente  (TAlbaregas.  Beyond  tlie  walls  are  situat- 
ed a  theatre,  a  naumachia,  a  circus,  the  remains  of  three 
aqueducts,  and  four  Roman  ways.  The  town  itself  is 
little  inferior  to  any  in  Italy  in  the  number  of  its  mo- 
numents, within  the  walls  may  be  seen  a  fine  triumphal 
arch,  the  ruins  of  several  temples,  columns,  chapters,  Ro- 
man inscriptions  and  other  remains  now  used  in  building 
houses. 
Badajos.  On  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  but  nearer  its  embou- 
chure, towards  the  extremity  of  the  province,  is  situated 
the  ancient  Pax  •Augusta  or  Badajos,  the  capital,  of  which 
the  Arabic  name  Beledoix  denotes  a  salubrious  country. 
Very  different  from  Merida,  it  contains  no  monument  of 
past  magnificence^  a  modern  bridge,  however,  the  work 
of  Philip  tlie  Second,  may  vie  with  the  ancient  in  Eme- 
rita Augusta;  it  is  formed  by  twenty-eight  arches,  equal 
in  length  to  1874  feet,  and  in  breadth  to  twenty-three. 
The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings  by  Cerezo 
and  Morales,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  the  town. 
Olivcnza,  a  fortified  burgh  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1801,  but 
in  maps  published  since  that  period,  it  is  marked  by  mis- 
take in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Zafra,  a  small  town, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  rises  in  the  val- 
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ley  of  Telares.  Lastly*  Llerena,  the  chief  town  in  a  dis-  book 
trict,  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Regiana.  It  stands  czxxix. 
on  a  plain  covered  with  olive  trees,  and  commanded  by  the 
mountains  of  San  Miguel  and  San  Bernardo,  continuations 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
are  the  fruitful  pastures  of  St.  Martin,  on  which  numerous 
flocks  and  several  thousand  oxen  are  fattened. 

The  fruitful  province  of  Andalusia  is  bounded  by  the  Audaiusia* 
kingdom  of  Algarva,  Estreroadura,  New  Castile,  Murcia 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  but  before  describing  it  more  mi- 
nutely, it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  the  Sierra  Morena, 
formerly  the  retreat  of  the  most  intrepid  bandits,  and  the 
terror  of  travellers,  until  a  French  engineer  traced  the  fa- 
mous road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  A  tribute  of  praise  too 
may  be  oflTered  to  the  memory  of  a  sage  and  philanthro- 
pist; nay  the  traveller  who  crosses  these  mountains,  may 
probably  inquire  by  what  fatality  men  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude and  reward  of  their  country  have  so  often  suflTered 
persecution  and  disgrace. 

The  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena,  inhabited  and  culti-  Nuevas 
vated  during  the  time  of  the  Moors,  were  after  the  expul-  ones^^'* 
sion  of  these  foreigners,  covered  with  forests,  which  af- 
forded shelter  to  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  It  was  proposed 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  to  bring  the  waste 
lands  into  cultivation  and  to  people  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts; Don  Pablo  Olavide,  the  statesman  who  formed  the 
project,  was  entrusted  with  its  execution ;  his  plans  were 
conducted  with  so  much  zeal  and  intelligence,  that  their 
success  surpassed  his  exjiectation.  Fifty-eight  villages  or 
burghs  rose  on  the  heights  which  command  La  Mancha 
and  Andalusia.  The  country  was  called  Muvas^Poblaci' 
oneSf  JWic;  FopulatumSf  and  formed  a  province  of  which  Ca- 
rolina or  the  capital  was  soon  peopled  with  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  But  the  virtuous  Olavide  was  hated 
or  envied  by  a  monk  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Ca- 
puchins. 

Having  been  denounced  for  some  indiscreet  expression, 
which  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  having 
languished  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  lie  was  con- 
demned to  eight  years  confinement  in  a  monastery,  declared 
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incapable  of  holding  any  placo  under  government,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  possessions.  Olavide  escaped  from  his 
prison,  and  found  refuge  in  France,  he  remained  in  that 
country  during  the  most  sanguinary  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to  Spain.  The 
disgrace  of  the  same  person,  the  changes  in  the  Spanish 
government,  and  its  diminished  resources  have  retarded 
the  advancement  of  these  settlements. 

The  Aiidalusian  character  resembles  that  of  the  Spanish 
and  Arab;  with  the  vivacity  natural  to  the  inhabitants  in 
the  southern  climates  of  Europe,  they  unite  the  imagina- 
tif)n  and  carelessness  of  the  people  in  the  east.  Sober  and 
patient,  they  are  always  gay  and  lively  although  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  wretchedness,  but  necessity  renders  them 
active,  industrious  and  even  ingenious  in  discovering  re- 
sources. They  are  considered  a  boastful  people,  says  M« 
Minano,*  and  their  Arabic  pronunciation  accounts  for  the 
epithets  bestowed  on  them  both  by  Spaniards  and  fo- 
reigners. 

The  kingdom  of  Jacn,  the  smallest  of  the  seven  provin- 
ces in  Andalusia,  is  divided  into  five  districts,  the  chief 
towns  of  which  shall  be  shortly  mentioned.  Ubeda,  an 
Arabic  town  between  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Guadali- 
mar,  stands  on  a  declivity  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
mountain  ])a8ses;  it  has  its  woollen  manufactories,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  which  are  much 
valued  throughout  Spain.  Bacza,  the  ancient  Beatia  rises 
on  a  height;  the  adjacent  country  is  said  to  be  very  healthy. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  d'Alcasar, 
arc  not  the  only  edifices  which  adorn  the  town  ;  the  streets 
are  broad  and  straight ;  but  it  may  be  regretted  that  they 
are  so  much  deserted, — more  inhabitants  ai*o  certainly 
wanting.  Andujar,  a  well-built  town,  and  important  from 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  is  built  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  on  which  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches 
has  been  erected.  There  are  not  fewer  than  three  i|ianu- 
factories  of  painted  porcelain,  thirty  of  earthenware,  and 


^  Diccionuiio  gvografico  csiadi&tico  de   Espana  y  Portugal.     Article  Anda- 
lusia. 
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live  soap  works;  it  exports  every  year  four  hundred  wa^  book 
gons  of  porcelain  and  earthen-ware^  the  latter  consisting  cxxt%t 
principally  of  aharraMis^  which  are  used  in  cooling  water  "'~""~~' 
by  pronoCiiig  evaporation.  Some  authors  suppose  that 
Jaen^.tbe  capital  was  the  ancient  Flavium  anrgitanumf  a 
ffiagnificent  cathedral  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  mosque,  twelve  parishes,  fourteen 
convents  and  several  hospitals  render  it  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, like  a  town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  although 
the  population  amounts  hardly  to  half  the  number.  Mar- 
tos,  supposed  to  be  Thuici  cofoftia,  is  commanded  by  a  very 
high  rock,  from  which  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  precipitated 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvagal,  who  were  suspected 
without  any  foundation  to  have  murdered  a  knight  of  the 
family  of  Benavides*  The  two  brotliers  protested  their  in- 
nocence in  vain,  and,  according  to  a  rural  tradition,  while 
they  rolled  from  stone  to  stone,  a  voice  was  heard  cit- 
ing Ferdinand  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  tlie  judg- 
ment-seat of  God ;  on  the  day  mentioned  Ferdinand  died  at 

Jaen. 

Lnoona,  a  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  Lueena. 
and  the  capital  of  a  district,  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine. 
Montilla,  also  the  chief  town  in  a  district,  is  a  place  of 
greater  industry,  although  less  populous  than  Lucena. 
Four  porcelain  works,  several  linen  manufactories,  fifty  oil 
mills  and  many  other  works  tend  to  enrich  its  laborious  in- 
habitants. 

Bujalance,  which  many  consider  the  Roman  city  of  Cal- 
fumiunif  is  situated  in  a  largo  and  fruitful  plain  that  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  road  between  Andujar  and  Cordova. 
The  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  cloth  and  woollen 
stuffs. 

At  the  distance  of  some  leagues  from  Cordova,  near  the  cordoTa. 

Vetita  of  Alcolea,  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  Europe  has 

been  erected  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Andujar,  over  the 

Guadalquivir.    The  entrance  into  the  celebrated  Cordova, 

the  Roman  Corduha,  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  stranger  a 

favourable  opinion  of  the  town.    Amass  of  houses  built 

without  any  regularity  or   elegance  form  many  narrow, 

crooked  and  dirty  streets.    The  space  which  the  town  occH- 
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KooK      pies,  although  very  great,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  gar* 
cxxxiz.    ^^^g  .  1^  1^  enclosed  by  ohi  walls,  flanked  with  solid  towers 


of  Roman  or  Moorish  construction.     One  monument,  the 
only  relic  of  Moorish  ]>ower,  attracts  notice ;  it  is  the  mag* 
nificent  mosque  built  by  Abderara  in  the  year  770,  long  a 
principal  temple  of  Islamism,  second  only  to  the  one  at  Mec- 
ca ;  at  present  the  sacred  images  of  Catholicism  rise  round 
the  verses  of  the  Coran.    The  edifice  forms  a  rectangle  of 
440  feet  in  breadth  by  620  in  length,  including  an  extent  of 
210  feet,  which  is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  enclosed  with 
walls  and  arcades.    A  great  many  pillars  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx  are  crowded  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing ;  indeed  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  850 
of  different  sorts,  such  as  marble,  granite  and  porphyry. 
These  columns  rest  on  very  low  pedestals,  they  are  adorned 
with  elegant  chapters,  and  support  a  double  range  of  arcades. 
Not  far  from  the  mosque  or  mexqtUtaf  as  the  Spaniards  still 
call  it,  is  a  fine  bridge  of  sixteen  arches  built  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir by  the  Romans  and  the  Moors.   In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  the 
people  call  the  house  of  Seneca;  it  cannot  perhaps  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  tradition  be  well  or  ill  founded,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Cofflova  was  the  birth-place  of  both  the  Sene- 
cas,  of  Lucain,  A vicenna,  Avcrrocs  and  Gonzalvo  Fernandez, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova.     In  the 
time  of  the  Moors,  the  population  amounted  to  S00,000  in- 
liabitants;  in  tlie  seventeenth  century   it  was  reduced  to 
60,000  ;  at  present  it  does  not  contain  more  than  46,000. 
IfVhilo  the  Romans  and  the  Moors  wei*e  masters  of  Spain, 
Cordova  was  a  place  of  gi*eat  trade  and  industry ;  the  inha- 
bitants arc  still  employed  in  dressing  morocco  leather,  an 
art  which  they  learnt  from  the  Saracens  ;  the  other  manu- 
factures are  ribbons,  gold  lace  and  hats. 
Province  of      The  two  orovinces  that  have  been  last  mentioned  are'  not 

C        *  11 

together  more  important  than  tlie  province  of  Seville. 
Ecija,  tlie  Roman  Stigist  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Seville, 
stands  between  two  high  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Genii, 
over  which  a  stone  bridge  is  erected ;  the  heat  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  so  excessive  that  the 
Spaniards  call  the  town  the  8artm  de  AndaluciOf  or  frying 
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pan  of  Anialntia.   Carmona,  an  opulent  and  well  built  city,      book 
is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  it  still  retains  an  an-   c^xxix. 
cient  name;  two  of  the  gates  that  communicate  with  the  town  — — — 
were  built  by  the  Romans.     It  possesses  at  present  a  consi- 
derable trade,  consisting  of  cloth,  soap,  linen,  porcelain  and 
morocco  leather. 

Seville,  a  town  founded  by  the  Phenicians,  consequently  Seville. 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Spain,  was  also  the  most  celebrated 
both  in  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
still  a  place  of  great  importance  both  from  its  size,  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  called  Hts- 
palis  by  the  Phenicians  on  account  of  the  fruitful  country 
in  the  vicinity.  Julius  Cesar  gave  it  the  name  of  Julia 
Romula  in  vain,  for  the  Arabs  by  changing  it  into  Sevillaf 
indicated  the  fruitfulness  of  its  situation,  and  rendered  it 
analogous  in  meaning  to  the  one  of  Phenician  origin.  Se- 
ville is  admirably  situated;  the  horizon  is  bounded  by 
mountains,  of  which  the  nearest  depend  on  the  Sierra  Nia 
de  Ronda,  and  terminate  towards  the  west  in  tli6  long 
chain  which  forms  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  rises  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  covered  witli  olive  plantations,  hamlets, 
villages  and  convents;  the  Guadalquivir,  which  fertilizes 
the  same  plain,  winds  at  the  base  of  the  walls.  The  latter, 
flanked  with  166  towers,  form  a  circumference  of  two 
leagues,  exclusively  of  the  suburbs ;  if  these  be  taken  into 
account,  the  extent  may  be  nearly  doubled.  The  popula- 
tion of  Seville  was  probably  exaggerated  at  the  time  that 
Saint  Ferdinand  took  it  from  the  Moors;  in  this  way  the 
Spanish  writers  were  perhaps  desirous  to  magnify  the  glory 
of  the  conquest.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  since  the  same 
period  the  population  has  considerably  diminished.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  contained  130,000 
inhabitants,  while  the  cloth  and  silk  manufactories  furnish- 
ed employment  to  16,000  workmen;  at  the  end  of  tlie  same 
century  the  population  was  reduced  to  100,000,  and  not 
more  than  a  thousand  workmen  were  employed  in  its  manu- 
factories ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  does  not  ex- 
ceed 91,000. 

The  Spaniards,  accustomed  to  extol  the  beauty  of  their 
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CXXI1X.    jKipular  couplet : 


Que  non  a.  xUto  Sl-viHs 
Noil  a  vislo  inaraTiIia. 

But  Seville,  with  all  its  wonders,  is  a  very  gloomy  and 
dirty  town ;  the  streets  are  so  narrow  tliat  it  is  not  safe  or 
easy  to  pass  through  them  in  a  carriage,  yet  the  marks  of 
wheels  may  be  seen  in  most  of  them ;  in  others,  a  person 
with  his  arms  extended  might  touch  the  opposite  houses. 
There  arc  in  the  town  and  suburbs  564  streets,  12055  hou- 
ses, 62  squares  and  32  churches.  Of  the  fifteen  gates  some 
are  of  giHid  architecture,  and  tlic  one  that  leads  to  the  Tri- 
ana,  the  largest  of  the  suburbs,  forms  a  triumphal  arch 
adorned  with  Doric  columns.*  The  public  buildings  in  Se- 
ville are  tlic  greatest  ornaments ;  those  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  archbisliop's  palace,  a  large  and  richly  decorated  edi- 
fice; the  alcazar  or  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  a  work 
completed  by  Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  successors,  remark- 
able both  for  the  elegance  and  singularity  of  its  form,  and 
the  fine  gardens  that  surround  it.  The  others  are  the  town- 
house,  the  cannon  foundry,  the  college  of  St.  Elme,  and  the 
Lonja  or  treasury,  a  square  building  of  Tuscan  architec- 
ture, where  the  archives  relative  to  the  discoveries  made  by 
Spanish  navigators  are  preserved.  But  the  cathedral 
church,  more  imposing  than  any  other  edifice,  and  perhaps 
the  largest  in  Spain,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  400  feet  in  length,  300  in  breadth,  and 
150  in  height;  the  interior  is  divided  into  nine  naves,  adorn- 
ed with  statues,  paintings  and  tombs.  There  rest  the  ashes 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  styled  in  France  the  Spanish  St.  Lewis, 
of  Alphonso,  a  king  and  an  astronomer,  and  lastly  of  Chris- 
toplier  Columbus,  on  whose  tomb  is  engraved  the  following 
aimple  epitaph : 

A  Ca&tilhi  y  Anagoii 
Otrn  nioiido  (Ho  Colomb.t 

*  The  fnliowing  verses  are  inscribed  on  the  gate  of  Came  : 

Coiididii  Alcides,  renovavit  Ulius  urbeni 
Restituii  Christo,  Kernandes  tertius  heros. 

-t  Columbus  gave  another  world  to  Castile  and  Arragon. 
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The  most  curioas  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the  celebrated     book 
tower  of  the  Giralda^  the  work  of  Geber^  an  Arabian  ar-  «^^*^^- 
chitect,  who  raised  it  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  but  in  the  Z    Z^ 
year  1668,  thcf  height  was  increased  by  a  hundred  feet  da* 
From  this  square  tower  the  view  extends  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  leagues.    No  stair  leads  to  the  summit, 
but  an  inclined  plane  which  is  said  to  be  of  so  gentle  an 
acclivity  that  a  horse  might  ascend  it  at  full  gallop, — ^it 
is  very  doubtful  that  the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried. 
The  cupola  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  bronze  figure  repre- 
senting Faith,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  weathercock  ;* 
although    weighing  more  than  thirty   four  quintals,  it  is 
turned  by  the  gentlest  breeze. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Italica  has  been  considered  the  fin-  j^^|().'^^^ 
est  ancient  monument  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Seville,  it 
was  formerly  the  principal  ornament  of  8anti  Ponce,  now 
an  insignificant  village,  but  once  a  flourishing  c>ty,  the 
chief  town  in  a  diocess,  and  the  birth-place  of  three  empe- 
rors, Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Theodosius. 

The  remaining  towns  in  the  province  may  be  shortly  de- 
scribed. Utrera  was  probably  the  ancient  Orippo;  it  is 
small  but  well  built ;  the  walls  have  been  destroyed ;  the 
adjacent  country  is  fruitful  in  olives,  vines  and  pasturage,  on 
which  excellent  horses  are  reared.  Maguer  possesses  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  an  hospital,  two  convents,  two  Latin 
schools,  and  a  harbour  on  the  Tinto,  from  which  wines  and 
the  other  products  of  the  province  are  exported ;  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  spirits;  there  arc  not  fewer 
than  sixty  brandy  distilleries  in  the  town.  Huelva,  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odiel  and 
the  Tinto,  stands  on  the  site  of  Onuba;  the  harbour  may 
be  perhaps  as  much  frequented  as  the  one  at  Maguer. 
Lastly,  Ayamonte,  a  fortified  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadiana,  on  the  confines  of  Andalusia  and  Portugal,  has 
been  enriched  by  commerce  and  sardel  fisheries. 

A  recent  subdivision  of   Castile  Jorms    at   present  the  ^|;®/J,^" 
province  of  Cadiz.     San  Luca  de  Barramada,  the  nearest  Cadiz. 

•  Descripcion  astistera  d*  la  Catedral  de  Sc villa,  by  Don  Juan  Auguslin  Cean 
Bcrraudet. 
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BOOK  ptftce  in  the  province  to  Ayamonte,  lies  at  the  month  of  the 
Gruadiana;  as  it  was  formerly  called  Luciferf  it  has  been 
'  supposed  that  the  god  of  light  was  worshipped  in  the  town, 
it  carries  on  a  trade  in  wines,  in  the  produce  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  in  difTcrent  sorts  of  liqueurs.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  is  very  fruitful,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  sandy  plains  ns  sterile  as  the  deserts  of  Africa  extend 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

Rota,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  wines,  rises  on  the  coast. 
Xeres  or  Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  the  ancient  Jista  Regia^  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a  very  fruitful  part  of  the  country. 
The  produce  of  the  vineyards  amounts  annually  to  7758  tuns, 
they  arc  deposited  in  cellars  which  from  their  extent  and 
solidity  may  be  mentioned  among  the*  curiosities  of  the 
town.  An  old  wall  in  which  arcades  and  passages  have 
been  cut,  divides  Xeres  into  two  parts.  On  one  side  of 
the  wall,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  ill 
built;  on  the  other,  the  streets  are  broad  and  regular^ 
composed  cliiefly  of  neat  and  well  built  houses.  The  royal 
castle,  remarkable  for  its  large  towers,  appears  to  be  a  very 
ancient  building. 

Arcos  dc  la  Frontera,  a  small  town  with  long  streets,  ill 
adapted  for  foot  passengers,  because  they  are  wholly  un- 
pavcd,  rises  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  X^res  on 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Guadalete.  It  is  situated  in  the 
same  district  as  the  last  town  ;  antiquaries  consider  it  the 
ancient  ^rcobriga. 
Cadiz.  It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Guadalete  to  visit  Cadiz,  that 

important  city,  whose  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  the  most 
civilized  in  Spain,  but  who  imprudently  and  without  any 
chance  of  success  erected  twice  the  standard  of  independence 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  Qaddir,  which  signifies  a  forti- 
fied place,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Cadiz  ;  the  same  name 
was  afterwards  changed  into  Gades  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Strabo  attributes  the  foundation  of  Gades  to  the 
Phenicians ;  he  compares  it  with  the  most  powerful  towns 
in  Italy,  although  the  inhabitants,  says  the  geographer,  pos- 
sess only  a  small  island  and  little  land  on  the  continent, 
they  arm  the  largest  andthe  greatest  number  of  vessels  that 
are  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
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ocean.*    Cadiz,  from  the  advantages  of  its  position,  may     *<h>k 
still  be  ranked  among  tlie  most  commercial  towns  in  Europe.    ^***''^* 
That  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  has  undergone  many  changes  ^ 

since  the  time  of  Strabo ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
natural  mole  which  unites  Cadiz  with  the  island  of  Leon 
did  not  exist  in  his  time,  or  that  Gadcs  was  situated  in  an 
island,  which  has  since  become  a  Peninsula.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  town 
18  situated  in  an  island  near  the  island  of  Juno,  which  can 
be  no  other  than  that  of  Leon. 

Cadiz  is  at  present  tlic  chief  town  in  one  of  the  three  Fortifica- 
maritime  departments  in  Spain.  Defended  on  all  sides  by  ^*°"'' 
ramparts  and  bastions,  nature  as  well  as  art  have  contri- 
buted to  its  safety.  It  is  guarded  by  sand  banics  and  rocks 
towards  the  north  and  the  west,  and  on  these  rocks  are  the 
two  forts  of  St*  Catherine  and  St.  Sebastian.  To  add  to 
its  security,  the  Cortadora  or  canal  has  been  cot  across 
the  IllMidland  that  unites  it  to  Leon;  by  this  means  every 
communication  with  the  island  may  be  easily  intercepted. 
The  blockade  made  by  the  French  lasted  from  the  year 
1809  to  1812,  but  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  inhabi- 
tants sustained,  was  that  of  bringing  water  at  a  considerable 
expense  fi*om  the  port  of  St.  Mary,  for  there  are  no  wells 
or  springs  in  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built  and  Buiidiirgi. 
whitened  with  great  care;  their  projecting  roofs  may 
darken  the  streets,  but  they  serve  as  a  shade  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  town  as  a  whole  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  any  other  in  Spain,  but  the  edifices  arc  by  no 
means  remarkable ;  the  cathedral  is  small  and  shabby,  the 
townhouse  is  an  irregular  edifice  of  very  ordinary  architec- 
ture, the  prison  is  without  doubt  the  finest  building  in 
Cadiz.  The  good  order  that  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the^ 
prison,  and  the  discipline  to  which  the  prisoners  are  sub- 
jected, are  creditable  to  the  public  Functionaries.  If  it  bo 
considered  that  besides  tiio  foundling  hospital  there  are 
five  others,  one  o{  which  contains  800  persons,  who  are 
cleanly  and  well  kept,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  neither  deficient  in  charity,  nor  injudicious  in  the 
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method  of  administering  it.  The  people  of  Cadiz  are  said 
to  be  better  informed  than  the  other  Spaniards;  at  all 
events,  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  not  for  want  of  schools  ;  it 
contains,  besides  many  others,  a  seminary  and  college,  of 
wliich  the  professors  and  teachers  are  Jesuits ;  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  a  naval  seminary,  schools  of  mathematics, 
surgery  and  medicine. 

The  island  of  Leon  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a 
branch  of  the  sea  600  feet  in  breadth,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  tlie  JfZto  Santi'Petri  ;  a  bridge  erected  over  it  communi- 
cates with  the  road  that  leads  to  J^cdina  SidoniOf  a  small 
town  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock,  famous  for  its  fnedi- 
cinal  waters  and  a  particular  sort  of  clay,  so  well  adapted 
for  making  bricks  and  earthen  ware,  that  these  articles  are 
exported  into  most  parts  of  Andalusia.  The  name  of  the 
town  is  of  Arabic  origin,  but  the  number  of  Roman  in- 
scriptions renders  it  probable  that  it  was  the  ancient  .ifl^inilo. 
The  town  and  harbour  o(  Tarifa  are  situated  towards  the 
coast  at  five  leagues  from  lake  Janda  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Spain.  It  was  the  Roman  MeUariaf  a  place  of 
some  repute  for  its  salt  springs  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  As  a 
fortified  place,  it  may  be  of  considerable  imjiortance;  but 
the  inliabitants  attempted  without  success  to  unite  it  to  the 
small  island  of  the  same  name,  and  from  which  it  is  only 
separated  by  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  province  of  Grenada,  the  most 
important  province  in  Andalusia,  is  at  one  part  not  more 
than  two  leagues  removed  from  Gibraltar,  an  almost  im- 
pregnable rock  that  has  belonged  to  the  English  since  the 
war  of  the  succession ;  an  account  of  it  shall  be  given  in 
the  description  of  the  English  possessions. 

In  the  ricii  country  where  the  towns  rival  each  other  in 
industry,  one  may  ascend  from  the  low  and  burning  plains 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  cold  regions  of  Nevada,  to  the 
principal  chain  which  extends  along  the  province.  Cool 
springs  temper  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  meadows  are 
enamelled  with  flowers;  the  same  province  is  intersected 
with  delightful  vallies,  and  better  watered  than  any  other 
in  the  Peninsula;  it  has  been  so  much  favoured  by  nature, 
that  it  was  the  last  which  the  i)et*secuted  Moors  detei*mined 
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to  abandon.  Grenada  contains  besides  several  important  book 
towns;  Ronda  or  the  first  on  the  road  towards  Madrid,  is  c^^^uix. 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  frightful  precipice,  which  reach-  ;; 
€s  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  height  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  chasm  may  be  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  a  torrent  flows  below  it.  The  torrent  was 
called  the  Gaiida^Tin  by  the  Arabs,  a  compound  word  which 
signifies  literally  a  hollow  stream,  but  the  Spaniards  chang- 
ed the  name  into  Guadiara  ;  it  falls  into  the  sea  between 
Estepona  and  Gibraltar.  Two  bridges  lead  to  both  quar- 
ters of  the  town ;  the  largest  or  the  new  bridge  is  so  much 
elevated  above  the  torrent  that  the  passengers  can  hardly 
hear  the  noise  of  the  waters.  A  stair  consisting  of  400  steps 
leads  to  the  cascade  of  El  Tajo.  Ronda,  as  its  name 
indicates,  stands  on  the  site  of  Jirundaf  a  place  mentioned 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  JdnipOf 
the  present  Ronda  la  Viga  or  old  Ronda,  are  not  more 
than  two  leagues  distant.  The  remains  of  a  theatre 
rday  be  still  seen ;  several  inscriptions,  medals  and  statues 
have  of  late  years  been  discovered.  Estepona,  a  mari- 
time town,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Merveja 
or  Vermillion  mountains,  well  known  for  their  mines  of 
plumbago.  Marbella,  the  cliief  town  in  a  district  abound- 
ing with  minerals,  miglit  become  an  important  place,  if  the 
roads  were  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to  afford  better  means 
of  communication ;  it  exports  different  manufactures,  and 
many  vessels  frequent  tlie  port  on  account  of  the  fisheries 
io  the  neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  straight;  it  is 
adorned  with  several  fountains  and  a  fine  public  walk, 
from  which  the  view  extends  along  the  Mediterranean. 
According  to  a  tradition,  the  same  view  was  so  much  ad- 
mired by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  the  queen,  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  exclaimed,  ^ue  mar  tan  bella  I 
which  exclamation,  say  the  clironiclers,  accounts  for  the 
name  of  Marbella.  Whatever  the  origin  of  its  present  name 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  place  is  very 
ancient;  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  called  BarbesolOf 
but  it  may  be  considered  more  probable  that  it  stands  on 
the  site  of  CilnianOf  a  town  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of 
Antonine. 
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BOOK  It  is  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  rains  are 
cxxxix.  (*mi|,D,)||  III  tiic  due  climate  of  Malaga ;  in  other  seasons,  the 
Z    '.       ',  sky  is  almost  always  serene  and  cloudless.    The  hase  and 

rroviiicc  of        •'  ^ 

Malaga,  sidcs  of  tiic  mountain  that  enclose  the  bay  on  which  Malaga 
stands,  are  covered  with  olive,  orange  trees,  and  fruitful 
vineyards,  or  varied  writh  cotton  fields  and  plantations  of 
sugar  cane.  Thus  the  town  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a.fine 
climate  and  a  convenient  harbour.  The  men  are  affable 
and  polite,  the  women  are  considered  the  fairest  of  any  in 
Andalusia.  Malaga  is  encompassed  with  a  double  wall,  de- 
fended by  bastions  and  a  castle  built  by  the  Moors,  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  which  commands  the  town.  Two  exten- 
sive moles  shelter  tlie  harbour  against  every  storm  ;  on  one 
of  them  revolving  lights  have  lately  been  erected.  The  in- 
habitants are  supplied  with  water  from  a  fine  aqueduct,  a 
work  which  Molina,  a  wealthy  citizen,  built  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Many  Moorish  houses  have  been  replaced  by  mod- 
ern buildings;  the  episcopal  palace,  a  very  large  edifice,  is 
built  in  the  best  style  of  architecture ;  the  cathedral  has  been 
equally  admired,  its  tower  reaches  to  the  height  of  £00  feet 
The  present  town  rises  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Malaoh 
a  place  of  great  trade,  which  Strabo  affirms  was  founded  by 
the  Phcnicians. 

Vineyards  'f  |,e  ,.ic||  vineyards  of  Malaga  produce  annually  about 
13,340  tuns  of  wine.  There  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  grapes;  they  are  classed  according  to  the 
seasons  in  which  tliey  ripen.  The  early  grapes  are  collect- 
ed in  June,  they  yield  a  thick  and  sweet  wine  which  is 
prized  by  many ;  they  are  valuable,  too,  in  as  much  as  they 
furnish  the  best  raisins,  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  the  Ma- 
laga trade;  but  for  that  purpose  they  must  be  cut  at  the 
middle  of  the  stalk,  and  allowed  to  dry  fifteen  days  in  the 
sun,  they  are  afterwards  packed.  The  ordinary  grapes  are 
gathered  in  September,  and  their  produce  form  the  strong 
and  dry  wines,  wliicli  are  exported  into  different  countries. 
But  the  late  grapes  produce  the  best  wines;  one  sort  or  the 
guindas  wine  brings  the  highest  price;  it  has  been  so  called 
from  the  buds  of  a  particular  cherry  tree,  which  are  put 
into  the  vats.  The  products  of  Malaga  are  ex|>orted  by 
the  nations  that  consume  them  ;  out  of  all  the  ships  which 
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enter  the  harbour,  certainly  not  more  than  a  seventh  part     book 
1^^  Spanish  vessels.  cxxxix. 

A  road  that  winds  along  the  coast,  leads  from  Malaga  to  

VeU»  Malaga^  which  although  insignificant  in  point  of  po- 
pulation, 18  a  place  of  considerable  industry  and  trade;  it 
stands  on  the  aide  of  MtnobOf  and  the  vineyards  in  the 
neighboarfaood  are  almost  as  much  famed  as  those  of  Ma- 
laga. 

Anteqaera  or  the  ancient  Antecaria^  situated  between  Lovers' 
the  heights  of  the  same  name  and  the  Guadiaro,  contains  a  ^^^^"^"'^ 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  last  town.  The 
Lovers'  Mountain  (Ftna  de  los  Enamorados)  rises  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  it  has  been  celebrated  by  an  act  of  heroism  not  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  Spain  during  the  middle  ages, 
or  even  in  modern  times.  A  Christian  knight  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  a  Moorish  prince ;  during  his  captivity 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  infidel ;  resolved  to 
celebrate  their  union  in  a  Christian  country,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  they  had  proceeded  to  the  frontiers,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  prince  and  his  troops ;  they  sought  a 
hiding  place  in  the  caves  of  the  mountain,  but  the  enraged 
father  ordered  the  soldiers  to  seize  the  fugitives.  His 
daughter  remonstrated  that  she  was  a  Christian,  tliat  she 
had  married,  ami  tlireatened  to  destroy  herself  if  he  ap- 
proached |  but  the  father  was  inexorable,  and  the  two 
lovers  rushed  headlong  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice.  A 
cross  indicates  the  place,  and  serves  still  to  commemorate 
the  event. 

The  province  of  Grenada  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  The  towns  in  the 
southern  are  either  ports,  or  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea.  Almunacar,  of  which  the  harbour  is  sheltered  from 
the  east  and  west  winds,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where 
are  seen  the  remains  of  a  citadel,  that  was  used  as  a 
treasury  by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  also  as  a  prison  for 
their  ambitious  relatives.  The  country  round  Motril  is 
fruitful  in  sugar  cane,  and  according  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
rum  extracted  from  it,  is  not  inferior  to  any  from  the  West 
Indies;  the  town  may  be  about  two  leagues  from  the  shore, 
it  stands  on  a  road  that  leads  in  one  direction  to  Malaga, 
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in  the  other  to  Almeria,  a  city  that  has  been  for  ages  wealthy 
and  industrious,  occupying  the  site  of  Margis,  a  town  of 
which  the  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time ;  the  harbour 
which  the  ancients  called  Magnus  Partus  is  still  well  fre- 
quented. 

Loja  situated  at  the  base  of  a  chain  that  bears  its  name, 
is  noted  for  its  salt  springs.  Alhama,  of  which  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  a  thermal  springs  stands  higher  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  than  any  otlier  town  in  Europe.  The  Moor- 
ish houses,  the  old  walls  that  encompass  it,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities render  it  difficult  of  description.  The  country  above 
it  is  covered  with  snow  during  six  months,  and  scorched  by 
the  sun  the  i*est  of  the  year.  The  baths  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  walls,  are  much  frequented.  The  waters 
are  thick,  sulphureous  and  slightly  coloured  ;  the  place  from 
which  the  spring  issues  is  arid  and  desert  When  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  on  the  water  in  the  baths,  it  exhibits  a  singu* 
lar  appearance,  in  as  much  as  it  seems  to  bo  covered  with 
an  unctuous  film ;  in  cold  weather  vapours  rise  from  it,  and 
the  pipes  through  which  it  flows  are  lined  with  a  white  and 
soft  substance.  The  road  to  Yeles  Malaga  extends  along 
the  mountains  of  Alhama,  and  the  traveller  observes  a  cu- 
rious passage,  the  Puerta  de  Zaflaraya,  a  natural  gate  in 
the  midst  of  high  rocks ;  no  sooner  has  he  passed  it,  than 
very  different  scenery  appears  before  him;  the  eye  wanders 
over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Betic  range,  the  coasts  of  Grenada,  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  African  shores. 

But  the  same  road  leads  to  an  important  town,  a  place  fatal 
to  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Genii,  and  in  a  pleasant  country,  is  situated  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1807. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Castillian  heroine,  the  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  catholic.  During  the  siege  of  Grenada,  the  queen 
made  a  vow  not  to  change  her  shift  until  the  capital  had 
opened  its  gates.  1\>  intimidate  the  enemy  her  camp  was 
changed  into  a  fortified  town,  and  the  town  was  called  Santa 
Fe.  The  Moors  fought  long  and  valiantly,  but  it  appeared 
at  last  that  resistance  was  vain.  It  had  been  observed 
that  the  queen's  shift  had  been  so  long  worn  that  it  assumed 
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a  yellow  bue,   hence  the  origin  of  what    the  Spaniards     book 
call   to  this  day   an  Isahdla  colour.     It  was   also   within   c^^^^uc. 

the  walls  of  Santa  Fe  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  aprov-  

ed  of  the  first  expedition   undertaken  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbas. 

The  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Genii  indicate  the  ap-  Grenada. 
proaeh  of  Grenada,*  through  which  the  Daro  flows  i  it  is 
encompassed  by  woods,  and  watered  by  limpid  streams, while 
the  gardens  and  groves  in  the  neighbouring  heights  diflfuse 
fragance  to  a  distance.  The  Sierra  Morena  may  be  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  summits  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  never  felt  at  the 
base.  Grenada  was  founded  by  the  Moors,  the  present 
state  of  the  town  may  bo  contrasted  with  what  it  was  in 
the  time  of  its  splendour.  When  the  crescent  floated  on 
the  mosques,  it  contained  400,000  inhabitants;  it  occupied 
a  circumference  of  three  leagues,  which  was  defended  by 
more  than  a  thousand  towers.  It  is  still  adorned  with  se- 
veral fine  buildings,  there  are  two  large  squares,  sixteen 
of  a  smaller  size,  many  public  fountains,  seven  colleges, 
eleven  hospitals,  an  elegant  theatre  built  by  the  French, 
and  sixty-three  churches,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
churches  of  San-Geromino,  Santa-Cruz,  San-Juan  do  Dios, 
and  the  cathedral  in  which  are  contained  the  tombs  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip  the  First,  and  Queen 
Joan.  But  these  edifices  appear  insignificant  near  others 
for  which  the  j>eople  of  Grenada  are  indebted  to  the  genius 
and  luxury  of  the  Arabs.  Charles  the  Fifth,  during  the 
'splendour  of  his  power,  erected  in  vain  a  palace  wliicli  was 
to  surpass  in  magnificence  whatever  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Moors;  for  in  beholding  this  palace  which  was 
planned  and  executed  while  the  arts  were  regenerating  in 
Europe,  one  does  not  regret  that  it  remains  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state,  but  that  a  part  of  the  Alhambra  was  destroyed  in 
order  to  obtain  a  convenient  site.  This  edifice  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  although  a  large,  although  adorned  with  porticos 
and  the  most  costly  marble,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
Moorish  palace  and  fortress,  in  which  the  apparent  fresh- 

*  The  Spaniards  call  it  Granada. 
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czzxix.   columns,  the  elegance  of  the  courts,  the ,  arcades  that  sur- 
round   them,   indicate   its    superiority   over   the    modern 
buildings  in  Grenada. 

The  same  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  and  of  the  Jesuit  Suarez,  who  has  obtained  a 
sad  celebrity  in  the  provincial  letters  of  PascaL  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  walls  may  be  seen  the  sito  of  jBlt- 
beris,  a  Roman  town,  where  valuable  antiquities  have  been 
discovered. 
Guadix.  Guadix,   situated   in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 

Guadix,  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district ;  it  was  within  its  old 
walls  that  the  Moors  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
after  the  conquest  of  the  capital.  It  stands  probably  near 
the  site  of  Jcdf  a  Betic  city,  that  it  does  so  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  ancient  name  without  any  other  proof,  for 
by  prefixing  the  word  guOf  which  signifies  running  ivaieTf 
the  Arabs  changed  it  into  Chiadiacdf  and  the  Spaniards  cor- 
rupted it  into  Guadix.  The  country  round  Baza  aboands 
in  hemp  and  lint,  the  town  rises  in  a  fruitful  valley  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain  which  bears  its  name ;  it  was  the  an- 
cient town  of  Basti,  the  capital  of  the  Bastitanu  Lastly, 
Huescar  situated  in  the  same  district  as  Baza,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Barbato,  carries  on  a  trade  in  woollen  stuffs ; 
the  village  of  Uucscar  la  Yieja  near  its  walls  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  Osca,  a  place  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Province  of  Another  province  on  the  continent  remains  to  be  describ- 
ed, that  of  Murcia,  formerly  entitled  a  kingdom,  and  conti- 
guous  to  Andalusia,  New  Castile  and  the  province  of  Valen- 
cia. It  does  not  extend  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Segura,  it 
is  divided  into  nine  districts. 

Lorca,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  province, 
is  the  ancient  Eliocroca;  its  situation  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  del  Cano,  rendered  the  calamity  that 
befel  it  in  1802,  more  disastrous.  A  reservoir  in  which 
the  streams  of  the  neighbouring  torrents  are  collected, 
and  which  serves  to  supply  the  country  people  with  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands,  burst  suddenly,  inun- 
dated all  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  destroyed  more 
than  six  hundred  persons  together  with  a  great  number  of 
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cattle.    The  loss  sustained  by  the  inundation  in  the  coun-      book 
try  and  in  the  town  was  calculated  at  50,000»000  reals,   ^'^^^^'^ 
Murcia,  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  is  situated  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Segora,  the  streams  of  which  are  confined 
by  an  embankment.    The  cathedral  may  be  the  finest  edi- 
fice»  but  both  the  outside  and  the  interior  are  loaded  with 
ornaments ;  the  others  are  the  townhouse  and  the  royal  silk 
manufactory ;  the  raw  material  with  which  the  last  is  sup- 
plied,  forms  the  principal  wealth  of  the  district.    It  appears 
from  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  that  Murcia 
was  formerly  called  Vergilia.     But  Carthagena,  the  most 
important  town  in  the  province,  both  from  its  commerce 
and  its  port,  which  may  contain  forty  ships  of  the  line,  and 
a  great  many  small  vessels,  was  founded  by  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian.    The  territory  in  which  it  is  situated,  se- 
parated from  that  of  Murcia  by  lofty  heights,  contained  so 
many  mines  that  it  was  long  to  the  Romans  what  Mexico 
was  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards.    They  worked  silver  and 
different  useful  metals.    A  very  large  cavern,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  now  called  the  cave  of  St. 
John,  is  nothing  else  than  an  ancient  mine.    The  thermal 
springy  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  still  frequent- 
ed, and  many  labourers  are  employed  in  working  alum.* 
Carthagena,  perhaps  the  finest  city  in  Spain,  is  defended  - 
by  several  forts  along  the  coast,  and  also  by  the  fort  Ata- 
laya  on  an  eminence    which    commands  the  walls.    The 
naval  arsenal  is  very  large,  the  yards,  docks  and  rectangu- 
lar basin  occupy  nearly  the  western  half  of  the  town.     The 
cathedral  or  the  most  remarkable  edifice  is  formed  hy  three 
naves,  and  within  them  are  contained  several  richly  sculp- 
tured altars.    The  depth  and  size  of  the  harbour  in  this 
chief  town  of  a  maritime  department  are  not  the  only  ad- 
vantages which  it  furnishes  to  the  Spanish  navy. 
*  Ivica  or  Ibiza,  one  of  the  Baleares,  at  no  great  distance  Baieares. 
from  Carthagena,  is  still  nearer  the  harbour  of  Denia: 
Iviza,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  rock, 
which  rises  near  a  bay ;  on  the  summit  of  the  same  rock 
are  the  bishop*s  palace,  the  cathedral  and  the  governor's 
castle.     The  town  is   encompassed  with  walls,  which  al- 
though they  are  no  security  against   the  attacks  of  pirates, 
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BOOK     defend  it  at  least  against  the  natives  of  the  island ;  for  tlie 

cxxxix.  latter  are  so  much  oppressed  by  taxes,  that  flnding  it  im- 
possible  to  pay  them,  they  are  apt  to  revolt.  The  country 
round  the  town  is  marshy  but  fruitful  in  cotton ;  the  rest 
of  the  island  abounds  in  a  sort  of  pitch  obtained  from  the 
A\ep\H}  jiiuQ  {Pinus  dlepensis)f  and  which  along  with  the 
produce  of  the  salt  works  forms  the  principal  branches  of 
commerce. 

Manners.  Ivlca  Contains  besides  some  scattered  habitations  that 
'  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  villages.  If  the  inha- 
bitants are  rude  and  uncultivated,  it  should  be  considered 
that  they  have  been  long  degraded  by  superstition  and 
poverty.  Their  songs  consist  of  one  or  two  modulations ; 
the  monotonous  sounds  of  the  flagclet,  accompanied  with 
the  tambourin  and  the  castanct  make  up  all  the  music 
that  they  use  in  their  wild  and  ungraceful  dances. 

Costume.  The  costume  of  the  peasants  consists  of  a  short  coat 
and  tight  pantaloons  that  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  leg; 
they  were  a  red  woollen  cap ;  their  spardilles  or  shoes  re* 
semblo  in  form  the  wooden  shoes  worn  by  the  French, 
they  are  made  of  matweed,  and  attached  by  coinis  of  the 
same  substance.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  more  ele- 
gant, they  were  a  largo  round  hat  a  little  inclined  on  one 
side,  a  handkerchief  that  covers  the  neck  and  descends 
to  the  waist,  but  open  behind  in  order  to  display  their  long 
hair;  three  necklaces  of  different  sizes  are  placed  above 
the  handkerchief,  to  two  of  them  crosses  are  attached ;  a 
narrow  but  richly  embroidered  apron  contrasts  well  with  a 
dark  petticoat;  the  spardilles  are  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  worn  by  the  men. 

Marriages.  The  singular  manner  by  which  marriages  wxre  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Balearic  islands  in  the  days  of  Dlodorus  Siculus, 
has  been  mentioned  in  tlie  account  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. The  present  custom,  whicli  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  ancient,  although  less  immoral,  Is  not  less 
ridiculous.  As  soon  as  a  villager  obtains  the  consent  of 
his  future  bride  he  is  considered  by  her  parents  as  one  of 
the  family;  but  the  ceremony  does  not  take  place  until  the 
end  of  a  year  at  least ;  within  that  period,  the  young  lads 
in  the    neighbourhood  are  permitted  to  visit  the  bride  on 
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certain  daj'fl  and  to  remain  alone  with  her ;  according  to  a  book 
French  traTcIIer,  they  emulate  eacli  otiier  in  dissuading  cxxxtx. 
her  from  her  purpose  by  enumerating  the  vices  and  bad  ' 

qudities  of  her  intended  husband  ;  the  bride  is  constrained 
to  hoar  tbem  vithoat  a  murmur,  and  as  the  luver  must 
leave  the  room  when  they  enter*  he  suffers  during  his  ab- 
sence the  same  vexation  which,  in  all  probability,  ho  has 
before  inflicted  on  others.* 

FroTDcntera  or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  Formentera,  is  Frammta- 
9o  near  the  Ivica,  that  tt  might  be  easy  and  without  donbt  '^ 
asefiil  to  unite  them.  The  inhabitants  are  scattered  in 
several  villages;  the  island  has  been  represented  as  inrest- 
ed  with  serpents,  wolves  and  foxes,  but  the  only  ant. 
mals  in  the  woods  or  meadows  arc  sheep  and  goats,  which 
from  neglect  have  become  wild ;  the  flamingo  and  other 
birds  of  passage  abound  on  the  shores. 

Cabrera,  at  a  short  distance  from  Majorca  ia  inhabited  Cibra». 
by  some  shepherds,  whose  wealth  consists  in  their  goats. 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  three  springs  serve  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  wholesome  water.  The  sufferings  which 
the  French  prisoners  experienced  on  the  island  about  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  must  ever  be  remembered  with  regret 
by  the  friends  of  humsntty;  they  were  allowed  to  perish 
for  want  of  food,  and  their  bones  scattered  on  the  island, 
attest  the  cruelty  of  those  to  whose  care  they  were  eu- 
trusted-t 

The  island  uf  Majorca  contains  sixteen  towns,  and  the  Majorca. 
average  population  of  eacli  may  amount  to  4500  inhabi- 
tants; but  Palma  or  the  capital,  peopled  by  34,000,  is  the 
only  one  worthy  of  being  described.  It  is  encompassed 
with  walls  about  seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  with  thirteen 
bastions  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  and  commanded  by  n  castle 
an  the  hill  of  Belver.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  hut 
the  excessive  breadth  of  the  balconies  darkens  and  confines 
the  streets.  The  Lonja  that  rises  above  the  port,  is  the 
only  edifice  which  recalls  the  former  splendour  of  the  town. 

*  M.  J.  Cambautd*  EicunioDi  dana  lai  da<  BalaBtaa. 
t  Poi  til*  detail*  of  UlaaapiocMdinp,  di*(rac*fi>l  to*  cifUiMd  amtloo,  ib* 
rwd*r  maj  coatult  lb*  wdiIh  of  CambaiMd*. 
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Tlie  tuiiib  ul' Jaynic  II.  serves  to  adorn  the  cathedral;  be 
'  wiLS  king  uf  Mitj(ii-cu,  liJit  father  conquei'etl  the  Moors,  and 
'  took  pi)9scs.sli>ii  uf  the  island  in  the  ^ear  V23.9.  The  town, 
long  tlic  principal  mart  for  the  coDiiiicrco  between  Europe 
anil  Ihc  cast,  cai'iics  un  at  present  no  more  trade  than  what 
is  necessary  to  'jupply  the  wants  of  tito  islanders-  The 
Jews  arc  despised  by  the  other  inhabitnuts;  many  of  theiu 
are  employed  in  inanufacturing  jewellery  and  trinkets. 

The  Pages  or  rural  inliabitants  of  Majorca  wear  a  very 
different  dress  from  tlie  people  in  Ivica;  -a  round  jacket 
without  a  collar,  sandals,  bare  legs  and  loose  breeches 
render  their  costume  not  unliku  that  of  the  Greek  peasants, 
but  they  may  be  dislinguiahcd  by  a  broad  hat,  which 
serves  to  sliadc  the  visuge.  'I'lic  women  wear  sandals;  in 
other  respects  their  drestt  diflcrs  little  from  that  worn  in 
Ivica.  Tlie  peojilc  may  be  jierhaps  more  aupci'stitiQus 
than  those  in  Spain,  but  they  arc  also  tnore  hospitable;  as 
there  are  no  inns  in  the  island,  they  never  refuse  to  admit 
strangers,  and  to  share  with  them  whatever  they  possess. 

The  people  in  Minorca  resemble  those  of  Majorca  in 
their  manners  and  in  their  dress,  but  they  arc  said  to  be 
the  least  superstitious  of  the  Spaniards.  Five  towns  are 
situated  on  the  island.  Jainna,  now  Civdadela  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Cacthaginians ;  with  the  exception  of  Mabon 
or  the  capital,  it  is  the  largest  in  Minorca.  Broad  and 
straight  streets,  clean  and  well  built  houses  render  Mahon 
an  agreeable  I'esideiice ;  the  cathedral  and  tuwiihouse  corre- 
s|iond  ill  with  the  rest  uf  the  city.  The  boldness  of  tlieir 
pirates  and  the  safe  retreat  afforded  by  tlicir  harbour,  en- 
abled the  inhabitants  to  amass  considerable  wealth  during 
the  war  against  Najioluon.  The  harbour  indeed  is  ono  uf 
the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Doria  is  said  to  have  been  tljc  authur  of  a  Spanish  pro- 
verb, according  to  which,  the  only  four  good  ports  in  that 
sea,  arc  June,  July,  August  and  Tortmahon.*  It  may  be 
about  a  league  in  length,  and  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
yards  in  breadth  ;  the  sides  are  formed  by  two  steep  heights. 
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The  breadth  of  the  entrance  Is  about  300  yardsy  and   ves-     book 
sels  can  sail  in  the  neighboorhoody  without  being  cndan-  c^^^^^x- 
gcred  by  rocks.  — -— - 

Having  endeavoured  to  describe  the  principal  towns  and  commerce 
islands  in  Spain,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  one  or  two  re-  ^"^  '"^"'~ 
marks  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  that  fine  country. 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  it  abounds  in  soda,  salt,  iron 
and  different  metals,  that  it  produces  oil,  fruits  and  wine, 
the  best  wool  in  the  world,  and  silk  that  is  only  surpassed 
by  that  of  Italy.  The  value  of  the  wines,  which  the  Spa- 
niards consider  the  most  lucrative  of  their  productions, 
might  be  considerably  increased,  if  any  thing  like  an  equa- 
ble system  of  duties  were  introduced.  It  exports  at  pre- 
sent about  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  casks,  and  the 
price  obtained  for  them  does  not  exceed  L.635,000.  The 
silk  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  Grenada  and 
Murcia,  might  soon  rival  any  in  Italy,  if  exportation  were 
encouraged,  and  the  mulberry  cultivated  with  care.  The 
mines,  although  rich  in  different  metals,  do  not  afford  all 
the  advantages  that  might  be  expected  from  them.  Last- 
ly^  could  it  be  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  with  so  great 
an  extent  of  coast,  depended  on  foreigners  for  all  the  dry 
or  salt  fish  which  they  consume.  A  Spanish  author  calcu- 
lates that  the  money  given  every  year  for  imports,  exceeds 
L.500,000,  thus  the  consumption  in  the  interior  nearly 
counterbalance  all  the  profits  it  derives  from  the  fecundi»> 
ty  of  the  soil. 

Tlie  insignificance  of  their  foreign  trade  ought  not  to  be  Foreiga 
attributed  to  the  indifference  of  the  Spaniards.  Altliough  ^^^^*- 
from  their  situation,  few  nations  have  such  facilities  in  form- 
ing a  mercantile  navy,  the  Spanish  flag  is  the  one  which 
mariners  observe  very  rarely  on  the  sea.  The  Spaniards 
hold  some  intercoui*so  with  different  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  with  few  on  the  Baltic ;  if  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  only  on  account  of  their  American  pos« 
sessions. 

The  taxes  with  which  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
industry  are  loaded,  the  diversity  of  weights,  measures  and 
money ;  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  the  scarcity  of  canals, 
for  the  most  useful  remain  unfinished,  may  be  considered 
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^BooK     the  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  decay  of  Bpa- 
cxxxix.    ^jg|,  commerce.    But  all  those  evils  might  be  easily  reme- 
died,  and  the  country  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of 
prosperity.    The  time  may  come  when  government^  aware 
of  the  true   interests   of  Spain,    will  pursue  an  opposite 
course  to  that  which  has  been  hitherto  followed.     If  indus- 
try were  encouraged,  if  salutary  reforms  were  introduced, 
if  the  real  advantages  of  the  country  were  no  longer  sa- 
crificed to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  American  posses- 
sions, Spain  might  become  the  wealthiest  and  most  flourish- 
ing region  in  Europe. 
Republic         It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  a  small  territory  near  the 
of  Andorra,  confines  of  France  and  Spain,   nominally  neutral  and  pro- 
tected by  two  great  states.    Although  the  republic  of  An- 
dorra is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  San  Marino  in  Italy,  the 
former  remains  unnoticed,  while  the  other  is  described  in 
most  geographical  works.*"     It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  the 
south  and  the  west  by  the  corregidories  of  Puycerda  and 
Talarn  in  Catalonia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  department 
of  the    Arricge.    The  whole    state  may    be  about  seven 
leagues  in  length  by  six  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  thirty-four 
villages  or  liamlets  and  six  burghs ;  namely,   Old  Andorra 
or  the  capital,  Camiilo,  Encampo,  Massana,  Ordino  and 
Saint   Julian.     The  thermal    springs  near  the   hamlet  of 
Caldes  are  still  frequented,   and  the  iron  in  the  territory 
furnishes  employment   to  many  of   the   inhabitants.     The 
valley,    watered    hy   several  streams,   of  which  the  three 
largest  are  the  Balira,  the  Ordino  and  the   Os,  is  crowned 
by  inaccessible    mountains.     Rich  in  the  products  of  the 
three  natural  kingdoms,  it  contains  quarries  of  fine  marble, 
inexhaustible  iron  mines  and    valuable   timber,  which   is 
transported  by  the  Balira  and  the  Segra  to  Tortosa,  and 
from  thence  to  the   Mediterranean.     The  forests  and  the 
mountains  abound  with  game  and  different  animals,  such 
as  wild  goats  and  wild  boars,  bears  and  wolves.    Part  of 
the  land  produces  excellent  tobacco. 
Ori|in.  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  ceded  the  sovereignty  of  Andorra 

*  It  holds  a  place,  however,  in  the  excellent  table,  entitled  Balance  politi- 
que du  Globe  by  Ad.  Balbu 
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to  th«  bishops  of  [Trg«l ;  the  )atter  j)osses§ed  it  jointly  with  book 
the  coonta  of  Fotx  from  the  thirteenth  century  until  the  ac-  <'^*"*' 
cession  of  Henrjr  tlie  Fourth  to  the  throne,  when  the  county 
of  Foix  wu  united  to  France.  Since  that  time  the  French 
kings  retained  feudal  rights  over  it :  but  in  the  year  1790, 
feudal  rights  were  abolished,  and  the  small  rejiublic  of  An- 
dorra was  rendered  independent  of  France. 

The  government  ia  composed  of  two  syndics,  elected  by  a  Gorsni- 
general  council  of  twenty-four  members,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  six  burghs.  The  people  spealc  the  Catalonian  dialect, 
they  are  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Ur- 
gel.  Happy  in  their  seclusion,  the  quarrels  of  ambitious 
men  never  disturb  their  peaceful  labours. 
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Contg^emoktoB.* 

Gomrwncnti. 

AIeadlMMs]rorM.f 

Pampelunft 

Pampelunft 

Viuorift 

Guipuacoft 
Bilboa 

St.  Sebastian 

Oviedo 

Orense 

Corunna 

Corunna. 

Betansos 

Ferrol 

Ferrol. 

Banos  de  Molyas 

Baltar 

Linares 

Verin 

Santiago 

Gambados 

Ulloa 

Rairiz  da  Vega 

Salvatierra 

Salvatierra. 

Soto  Mayor 

Soto  Mayor. 

Barcelona 

Barcelona 

Barcelona 

Barcelona. 

Albarracin 

Berga 

Berga. 

Cervera 

Cervera 

Barbastro 

Benavarre 

Borja 

Gerone 

Gerone 

Gerone. 

Calatayud 

Calatayud 

Calatayud. 

Figueras 

Figueras 

Figueras. 

Moya 

Lerida 

Lerida 

Lerida. 

Manresa 

Manresa 

Jtfanresa. 

• 

Mataro 

Mataro 

Mataro. 

Puigcerda 

Puigcerda 

Puigcerda. 

Talarn 

Talarn 

Tortosa 

Sco  de  Urgel 

Valle  de  Aren 

Rosas 

Vich 

Villa  franca  de  Pen 

lades 

*  CorregiementOy  the  diitrict  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  corregidor  extends, 
t  The  district  subject  to  a  higher  alcade. 
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ZaragoBoa 
CincaVillaa 

Frag* 
HuMCa 

Taraiona 

Tarragona 

Teniel 

Aatorga 

Ponrerrada 

Benavides 

Sabagum 


Cincavillai 
Alcana,  O.  M  • 

HoDzon 

Tarragona 
Teruel 


ZaragosBB. 
Cincavillaa. 
Daroca. 


Tarragona. 

Teruei. 

LeoD. 


Carrion 

Reinoaa 

Becerrtl  de  Campos 

Duenas 

Herrera  de  Rio  Piauerga 

Tore 

Torquemada 

Zamora 


Placencia. 
Aguilar  da  Compo. 


Ledeama 


Zamora. 
Alaejoa. 
Salamanca  Balamanca. 

Alba  de  TormM. 
Civ  dad  Rodrigo     Civdad  Rodrigo. 
San  Felicoa  de  los  Gallegos 

Vallodolid. 


Valladolid 

Medina  del  Compo 

Olraedo 

Puebla  da  Sanabria    Puebla  de  Saoabria 

Tordeaillaa 

Madrigal 

Burgoa  Burgos. 

Brivieaca 

L«rma 

San  Domingo  de  la 

Colzada 
Caatroxerix 

■  O.  H.  ar  MiliUij  Oid«i. 
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Segovia 


EUROPE. 

Comglementofl.  GoYcmmenti.  Alrmtiiw  Hayons. 

The  Merindas  of  Old 

Castillo* 
Segovia  Aguilar  del  Rio  Alama. 

Soria 
Agreda 
Alfaro 
Logrono 
Arnedo 
Calahora 
Riaza 


Santander 


Badajoz 


Caceres 
Coria 
Flasencia 
Trujillo 


Santander 
Santona 
Badajoz 
Olivenza 


Santander. 

Badajoz. 
Albuquerque. 


Guadalaxara. 


Alcantara,  O.  M. 
Gata,  O.  M. 
Guadalcanal,O.M.  Jeres  de  los  Cabel- 

leros,  O.  M."' 
Llerena,  O.  M. 
Merida,  O.  M. 
Valencia  de  Al- 
cantara, O.  M. 
Villa  Nueva  de 
la  Serena,  O.  M. 
Madrid  Madrid 

Alcala  de  Henares 
Chinchon 
Guadalaxara    Guadalaxara 

Atienza 
Ita 

Jadraque 
Medina  Celi 
Molina  de  Aragon 
Toledo  Toledo  Ocana,  O.  M. 

Talavera  de  la  Reina 
Jllescas 
Lillo 
Cuenca  Cuenca  Alarcon. 

Huete 
Requena 
San  Clemente 
Sisanta  y  Vara  del  Rey 

*  Six  of  the  merindas  are  situated  in  the  province  or  lieutenancy  of  Burgos  ; 
Campo,  Horna  and  Valdelugana  form  part  of  them. 
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BroTlnoM. 

CoRcglemeiitM. 

Oovemmenta. 

AlcadiM  Karons.               BOOK 

UtieJ 

CZXXIZ. 

Tarazona 
Civdad  Real 

Penas  de  San 

Civdad  Real 

Pedro 

Alcaraz 

Almaden,  O.  M. 

Villa  Nueva  de  loa 

Almagro,  O.  M. 

Infantes 

Infantes,  O.  M. 

Valencia 

Valencia 
Alcoj 

Valencia. 

• 

Alcira 

Alcira. 

Alicante 

Alicante. 

Castellon  de  la  Plana  Castellon  de 

Castellon  de  la 

la  Plana 

Plana. 

Denta 

Denia 

Jejona 

Morella 

Morella 

Morella. 

Onteniente 

Murviedro 

Orihuela 

Orihuela 

Oq}iuela. 

Peniscola 

Peniscola 

San  Felipe 

San  Felipe 

San  Felipe. 

Nuevas  Poph 

Eiziones 

Carolina. 

Jaen 

Jaen 
Andujar 

Martos,  0.  M. 

• 

Ubeda 

Alcala  la  ReaS 

Alcala  la  ReaL 

Alcaudete 

Marcha  Real 

,          Cordova 

Cordova 

Cordova. 

Bujalance 

Aguilar  de  la  Frontera. 

Lucena 

Montilla 

Montoro 

Pedroches 

Seville 

Seville 

Ayamonte    San  Lucar  la  Mayor* 

Almonta 

San  Lucar  de 
Guadiana 

Carmona 

Ecija 

Ecija. 

Gibraleoii 

. 

Moguer 

Niebla 

Par  ad  as 

Pruna 

- 

Rota  y  Cfaipiona 

: '        Cadiz 

Cadiz 

Cadiz« 

roju  nil* 

17 
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ProTincei. 


Grenada 


Malaga 


Murcia 


Coiregiementos.  GoreranMiit.  Alcadiu  Mayom. 

Alcala  de  los  Gazules  Puerto  de  San-  Puerto  de  Santa 

ta  Maria  Maria. 

Arcos  de  la  Frontera  San  Lncar  de      San  Lucar    de 

Barrameda         Barrameda. 
Chielana 
Conil 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera  Xerxes  de  la  Frontera. 

Trebujena  Tarifa 

Villa  Martin 

Grenada  Grenada 

Ujijar  in  the  Alpuxaras 

Almeira 


Tarifa. 
Grenada. 


Cartbagena 
Mullorca 
Pal  ma 


Antequera 
Baza 
Coin 
Guadix 

Gibraltar 

Marbella 

Ronda 

Velez  Malaga 

Murcia 

Albacete 

Chincilla 

Mula 

Mahon 
Pal  ma 


Almeira. 
Alboloduy. 
Motril  Motril. 

Antequera. 
Adra,  Berja,  &  Dalias. 

Calabora  de  Grenada. 
Malaga  Malaga. 


Ronda« 
Murcia. 


Cieza,  O.  M. 


Cartbagena 
Mabon 
Pal  ma 
Iviza 


Cartbagena. 
Palma. 


DIVISION   OF  SPAIN  INTO  LIEUTENANCIES, 

WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  PROVINCES,  THEIR  POPULATlOlf,  AND  THAT 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  EACH  PROVINCE,  ACCORDING  TO 
THE    LATEST    DOCUMENTS. 


A.  Lieutenancy  of  JVavarre. 
Goneral  Division!.    ProTincM.       Population.       Towns. 

(  ( Pampeluna 

Navarre      i  Navarre        272,000  J  ^udela 


Eatella 
Tafalla 


Population. 

15,000 

8,000 

6,000 

5,000 
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B.  Lieutenancy  of  Ouiputcoa. 
Genotl  DiTftdoM.   PrOTinces.       Pi^iUaUon.       Towns. 

f  St.  Sebastian 


The  Vas- 
coDgades. 


Gmpuscoa    127,000  ]  ^^j'J^^^^'* 

^  Vergara  or  Bergara 
Biscay  133,000  \  g-^ 

(.Alava  85,000    Vittoria 


Astarias. 


1 


Gallicia. 


C.  Lieutenancy  of  GaUtcia. 

Oviedo 
Asturiaa        490,000  \  Avilea 

Gijon 
Santiago 


Santiago 

Betanzos 

Corn  on  a 

Lugo 

Orense 

Tuy 


KOKnnnJ  Pontevedra 

MuroB 
ffmy  /yw\ }  Bctanzos 

10T,UUU  j  p^^^^j 

73,000    Corunna 
d83/N)0    Lugo 
383,000    Orense 

»»«.«»  5  Sadavla 


Arragon.     •{  Arragon 


Catalonia 


Mondonebo  122,000  \  JJ^b'^deS^^ 

D.  Lieutenancy  of  Arragon. 

^  Saragossa 
Jaca 
Alcaniz 
Barbastro 
Borja 
Froga 
77,000^  Huesca 
Carinena 
Calatayud 
Daroca 
Montalban 
Teruel 

,  Taragona 

E.  Lieutenancy  of  Catalonia, 

'  Barcelona 
Cervera 
Figueres 
Girone 
Lerida 
1,125,000^  Manresa 
Mataro 
Tarragona 


Tortosa 

Villa  Franca  de  Penades 
[  Vich 


PopuUtion. 
9,000 
2,000 
5,000 
4,000 
15,000 
3,000 
7,000 


10,000 
6,000 
6,000 

28,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 

13,000 

18,000 
7,000 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 
6,000 
3,000 


55,000 
3,000 
6,000 
7,000 
3,000 
5,000 
9,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
7,000 

10,000 


120,000 

5,000 

7,000 

6,000 

12,000 

13,000 

13,000 

11,000 

16,000 

4,000 

12,000 
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BOOK  F.  Lieutenancy  of  Old  CaMle, 

CXXXIX.     6en«rar  IHtUioiii.    Frorincea.       Population        Towns. 


Old  Castile 


he^n 


Estrema- 
idara 


Avila 
Burgoa 
«  Segovia 

Soria 


107.000 1  ii';^^ 

366,000 1  ji^^lf^^l  jg  jj„,^ 
140.000  \  i«K?'« 


St.  irdefoDse 
Soria  ' 
262,000  {  Calahora 
Agredo 
BantaDder     183,000    Santander 

Leon  290.000  5  i^X^g, 

PaleDcia 


Toro 
Zamora 


o{\n  (V)(\  ^  Palencia 

^D,uuu  <  CarrioD  de  los  Condes 


i 


NewCastile  {  Toledo 


Cuenca 


Salamanca    ^mf^ZTlliniO 

f  Valladolid 

VanadoUd     195.000 1  S£o3«'^«Xo 

(Tordesilas 

O.  LUuienaney  of  Estremadura. 

'  Badajoz 
Albuquerque 
Alcantara 
Caceres 
Ceclavin 

E8treinadura670,000  i  W^^^^^ 

Olivenza 
Plasencia 
Trusillo 

Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros 
^  Zafra 

H.  Lieutenancy  of  New  Castile. 

Madrid  348,000^^,^^'';^,    „ 

'        }  Alcada  de  Henarea 

C  Guadalaxara 

Guadalaxara21 7,000  <  Brihuega 

(  Siguenza 

r  Toledo 

I  Aranjuez 

347,000  <  Coiisuegra 

I  Guardia 

(  Ocaria 

328,000  \  S"^"'''' 
'        ^  Requena 

Civdad  Real 

Mancha        375,000  {  Alcaraz 

Manzanares 


Population' 
4,000 
2,000 

12,000 
4,000 

12,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
3,000 

18,000 

5,000 
4,000 

10,000 
3,000 
9,000 
7,000 

14,000 
4,000 

32,000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 


12,000 
6,000 
3,000 

10,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 

10,000 
6,000 
4,000 
9,000 

10,000 


201,000 

4,000 

7,000 

4,000 

5,000 

15,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,000 

5,000 

7,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 
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Imcta  and  Muraa. 
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narlacn.       PupuUtton.       Town.. 

FopDlatlon. 

Volenda 

66,000 

AlcalBdeChisvort 

6,000 

Alcira 

8,000 

Alcoy 

18,000 

Alicante 

83,000 

Benicarlo 

5,000 

Castellon  de  la  Plana 

15,000 

Carcagcnie 

5,000 

Concentayna 

7,000 

Callera 

7,000 

1,016,000 

Denia 
Eida 

3,000 
4,000 

Elcha 

4,000 

Gandia 

6,000 

Murviedro 

6,000 

Orihuela 

95,000 

Otiva 

5,000 

Segorbe 

6,000 

San  Felipe 

15,000 

Venaroa 

9,000 

Villa  Real 

8,000 

Xixoma 

4,000 

Murcia 

35,000 

Albocele 

i},(m 

AInmnsa 

7,000 

CaJlaspara 

3,000 

Caribagena 

29,000 

458,000 

Cehcgin 
Chiiicbilla 

10,000 
10,000 

Juiuilla 

■  8,000 

Lorea 

40,000 

ToioDa 

8,000 

Villcna 

12,000 

Yecla 

8,000 

New  Popu- 

laUon    13,000 

Carolina 

3,000 

I  Andujar 

A  lea  la  Real 
!  Alcandete 

Baylen 
I  Marios 
Ubeda 
Cordova 

{  Montilla 


18,000 
10,000 
14,000 

G,000 
10,000 

4,000 
10,000 
15,000 
40,000 
14,000 
14,000 
10,000 
13,000 
16,000 
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PopnUtiDB 
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Seville 

91,000 

Aracena 

5,000 

Ayamonte 

6,000 

Carniona 

18.000 

6,000 

Seville          648,000 

Ecija 
Estepa 

34,000 
10,000 

Fregenal 

5,000 

Huelva 

8,000 

Marchena 

13,000 

Osuna 

16,000 

Andalusia 

Utrera 

11,000 

Cadiz 

53,000 

Aigesiras 

13,000 

Arcoa  do  Is  FroDtera 

10,000 

Medina  Sidonia 

9,000 

Porta  tSnn  Maria 

17,000 

Cadiz            345,000 

Rota 

8,000 

f-fiii  i'friiBtido,  (Island 

of 

Leon) 

3,000 

San  LucardeBarrameda  16,000 

Tarifa 

13,000 

31,000 

Grenada 

r  Grenada 

Adra 
Alhama   • 

Baza 
Guadix 

80,000 
9,000 
6,000 
5,000 
19,000 
10,000 
9,000 

1,108,000 

Loja 
Motril 
Torviscon 
Malnga 

Aiiiequera 

14,000 
10,000 
15,000 
52,000 
!l»,000 

Malaga. 

Ealepona 
Marbella 
Rnnda 
Velez  Malaga 

9,000 
4,000 

18,000 
14,000 

L.  LxenUnaney  of  Majorca. 

( 

Palma 

34,000 

f,  ■                Manacar 

9,000 
7,000 

Bariearic 
iBlaods. 

?.t"r|^.-»» 

Seller 

Mnlion 

Minorca          Alayor 

8,000 
19,000 
5,000 

Minorca         civdadela 

7,000 

iMoroadal 

4,000 

vicn             Ivica 

5,000 

Total  pc 

pulalioa  I 

3,560,000. 
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Table  of  the  Spanish  Colonies, 


Geaenl  OiTWoof.   FroTincM.       Population.       Towns. 

I  Preaidias,  or  places 

I     OD  the  coast  11,000 


Afri- 
ca 


Canary  IsIaDds      196,000 


Tenerifie 


Great 
Canary 


Palma 
Lancerote 


Island  of  Annobon  ^ 
Island  of  Fernan*   V  1,000 
do-Po  ) 

YrC.^  <      Islands  [  2,640,000  ^  Luconia 

*°^^*  /  Marianlslands  S 
r 


Ame- 
rica 


Antilles 


1,240,000 


Cuba 


Population. 
Ceuta  9,000 

Alhucemas  I  n  nn^ 
Melcila        \  ^'^^ 
5' Santa  Cruz     8,000 
)  SanCristoval  9,000 


PuertoRico 


^  Palmas 

Aguimez 
•{  Arucas 

Guia 
^Tirajana 

Santa  Cruz 

Teguise 
Manilla 
Carite 
Tayabes 
Havanna 
Bayamo 
Matanzas 
Puerto 
Principe 
Santiago 
San  Juan 


9,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 

140,000 

6,000 

13,000 

130,000 

12,000 

7,000 

30,000 
20,000 
30,000 
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Total  population  of  the  colonies 
Total  population  of  Spain 


4,088,000 
13,560,000* 


Total  population  of  the  Spanish  monarchy     17,648,000 


MLmber  of  Hospitals  and  other  Institutions, 

Hospitals  2,231 

Houses  of  entertainment  for  monks  and  ecclesiastics  106 

Foundling  hospitals  67 

Places  of  retreat  32 

Prisons  5,898 

Colleges  and  boarding  houses  383 

Houses  of  education  168 

*  The  number  of  people  in  the  hospitals,  prisons,  colleges,  and  ecclesiastical 
seminaries  has  not  been  determined.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  num- 
ber of  criminals,  smugglers,glpsies  and  persons  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  number  has  bw>fii  vaguely  estimated  by  M.  Minano  at  127,346 

The  ecclesiastics  amount  to  149,696 

The  army  64,000 

Inhabitants  of  Spain  13,560,000 


Thus  the  total  population  is  equal  to 


13,901,041 
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J^umhtr  of  Clergy  in  1826. 

Archbishops  and  bishops 

Canons 

Prebends 

Curates 

Vicars 

Incumbents  having  great  benefices 

Do.  small  benefices 

Expectants  {demandantes) 

Hermits  and  pilgrims 

Number  of  men  in  the  convents 
Do.        women        do. 

Total  number 


61 
%363 
1,869 

16,481 
4,929 

17,411 

9,088 

3,467 

1,300 

61,327 
31,400 

146,696 


CaUle,  8cc.  in  ike  kingdom  of  Leon  and  CastUe^  according  to  the 
docutnents  published  by  M,  Minano  in  1826. 


Belonging  to  Laymen. 

Ecclesiastici. 

Total  nmnber. 

Horned  cattle 

2,729,551 

215,334 

2,944,885 

Horses 

361,523 

38,972 

400,495 

Mules 

206,967 

16,679 

223,646 

Sheep 

16,792,788 

1,894,371 

18,687,159 

Goats 

4,828,068 

359,600 

5,187,668 

Asses 

618,342 

23,446 

641,788 

Pigs 

2,551,152 

177,131 

2,728,283 

Hives 

1,467,773 

229,820 

1,697,593 

Spanish  Revenue. 

Customs  L.939,170 

Tobacco  625,000 

Salt  410,917 

Stamps  137,900 

Lottery  90,000 

Tax  on  the  population  of  Grenada  8,750 

Lanzas  (contributions  exacted  from  the  grandees  as   an 
equivalent  for  the  lances  or  horsemen  which  they  furnish- 
ed formerly  to  the  crown  119,170 
Cruzada  (ancient  tax  levied  for  the  crusades)  197,087 
JEscusado  (subsidy  granted  by  the  pope  from  the  revenue  of 

the  clergy;  215,000 

JSTovemo  (ninth  part  of  the  tithes  granted  by  the  pope)  242,917 

Tertias  (two  ninths  of  the  tithes)  125,000 

Diezmo  (tax  on  the  river  fishings  in  Seville)  417 

Half  of  the  annats  belonging  to  the  secular  clergy  9,325 

Casa  Aposenio  (ancient  tax  claimed  by  the  king's  purveyors)     7,292 
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Ptnu  it  Camera  (Sum  incurred  after  three  appeals  to  the 


JKMtbi*  (ecclerianiesl  duei  and  annats) 
Posta,  piapowder,  aaltpeire  and  other  products 


]3,500    I 
15,422  . 
I3»,000 


Total        L.4^6,77Q 
AnMUDt  of  tfaa  national  debt      L.150,000,OOQ 


aif*  tf  Ha  In  tks 

g»ii  [|  n  Mm.  tta  Llae.         7il(U«.       OILir  V«M|a  N*nl  BtrrtM. 

50,000*  ID  16  30  14,000 

■  irifaa  iDTilklf,  pamioMi*,  and  man  on  lb*  liek  liil  b*  tncluded,  tba  whole 
BUipber  na/  anount  M  IK^OOOi    Tba  militia  cooilKi  of  40^000, 
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Ancient  in- 
liabitants. 


Europe  continued. — France.    HUtorieal  notice. 

The  influence  of  France  may  be  compared  fo  that  which 
ancient  Greece  possessed  over  the  civilized  world;  the 
French  langaSge  has  become  the  language  of  courts  and 
ambassadors ;  the  literature  of  the  same  people  has  been 
admired  by  the  enlightened  of  every  nation ;  since  the  revo- 
lution,  French  philosophers  have  contributed,  perhaps  more 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  to  extend  the  limits  of  sci- 
ence, and  French  armies  crowned  with  laurels,  have  dicta- 
ted their  laws  to  Europe.  Those,  wlio  consider  philosophi- 
cally certain  questions  by  which  geography  may  be  changed 
into  a  new  science,  must  examine  the  causes  on  which  the 
characters  that  distinguish  a  people  from  neighbouring  na- 
tions, depend.  It  cannot  bo  attributed  to  climate,  for  the 
extreme  degrees  of  cold  or  heat,  that  modify  the  physical  or 
moral  powers  of  the  inhabitants,  are  not  felt  in  France ; 
neither  can  the  causes  bo  discovered  in  the  inequalities  of 
the  soil,  for  there  are  no  extensive  plains  or  mountainous 
cliains,  which  by  determining  men  to  become  husbandmen 
or  shepherds,  accelerate  or  retard  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  question,  therefore,  depends  on  other  causes,  and 
its  solution  is  not  without  interest  in  the  description  of  a 
country,  whose  inhabitants  have  enlightened  Europe,  plant- 
ed the  seeds  of  freedom  in  America,  and  overturned  empires 
in  their  political  commotions. 

The  population  of  France  belongs  to  three  different 
races ;  viz.  the  Celtic,  which  forms  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  Germanic  or  the  people  in  the  ancient 
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provinces  of  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  in  part  of  Lorraine,  and     book 
lastly,  the  Pelasgian,  diffused  through  the  country  near  the      c^^- 

Mediterranean.*     The  changes  occasioned  by  civilization  

may  modify,  but  cannot  wholly  destroy  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants.     It  is  easy  to  discover  the  French  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  description  of  the  Celts^  given  by  Cesar, 
Strabo  and  other  writers.    Although  they  mixed  with  the 
Franks, — ^tbeir  conquerors,  the  traits  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  have  not  been  effaced.    Tlie  Celtee-Galli  or 
Gauls  were  gay>  frivolous,  quick  of  apprehension,  easily 
excited,  prompt  in  forming  their  resolutions,  brave  in  bat- 
tle, attached  to  their  country,  and  zealous  of  their  freedom. 
Their  frankness  and  impetuosity  are  so   great,   adds  the 
Greek  geographer,  that  each   man   thinks   it  incumbent 
on   him   to   resent   an  injury  offered    to   his  neighbour.! 
They  speak  often  of  their  glorious  deeds,  says  Cesar,  but 
probably  from   their   natural   inconstancy,  they   are  pre- 
eumptuous  after  success,  and  dejected  after  defeat.:]:    The 
ancients  describe  them  as  ostentatious  and  fond  of  or- 
nament8,$  affable  to  strangers,  and  practising  hospitality ; 
according  to  their  laws,  the  man  who  murdered  a  stranger, 
was  punished  with  death,  while  he  who  murdered  a   na- 
tive, was  only  sent  into  exile.     At  a  very  remote  period, 
they    elected  their  own  magistrates,  limited  the  authority 
of  their   princes,  and  never  granted  subsidies   until   they 
had  deliberated  in  tlicir  popular  assemblies.     Their  polite- 
ness   distinguished    tliem  from  all  the    people,  whom   the 
Greeks  and  Romans  comprehended  under  the  name  of  bar- 
barians.    Such    arc  the   accounts  left    by  the   ancients  of 
the  Celts,  and  they  are  in  some  respects  still  applicable  to 
the  French.     Thus,  too,  the  difference  which  has  been  ob- 
served between  the  same  people  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  may  be  perhaps  explained.     The  Celts  are  indebt- 
ed to  their   physical    constitution  for  the   qualities  which 
render  them  to  a  certain  degree  susceptible  of  perfectibili- 

*Tbis  division  seems  to  have  been  derived  not  so  much  from  ethnographical 
principles  as  from  the  physical  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

t  Strabo,  Book  IV.  ch.  4. 

X  De  BcUo  Gallico,  Liber  XIV.  cap.  4. 

t  Ammianus  Morcellinus,  Book  LXV.  chap.  13. 


mans. 
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BOOK     tj;  these  qualities  have  been  transmitted  from  generation 
cxL.      iq  generation,  the  soil    which    they  occupied,  and  which 
""^""■""^  they  still  possess,  lias  been  rendered  more  productive  by 
their  labour,  and  so  long  as  the  progress  of  improvement 
continues,  France  is  likely  to  be  the  most  flourishing  coun- 
try in  Europe. 
.  The  people  of  the  Celtic  race  whom  the  ancients  called 

Gaul  under  ^^Ui  or  ValU,  Were  renowned  for  their  conquests  more 
the  Ro-  ^iijin  seven  centuries  before  the  epoch  which  has  been  as- 
signed  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
indicate  the  period  of  their  first  migration,  history  has  pre- 
served but  a  confused  remembrance  of  It.  It  is  known  that 
they  made  several  invasions  into  Italy,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, while  in  the  height  of  their  power,  employed  vast 
armies  to  subdue  them.  Sixty  years  of  war  and  carnage 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  reduce  their  country  into  Roman 
provinces,  which  occupied  nearly  the  same  space  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  does  at  present.  The  glory  of  termi- 
nating these  expeditions  was  reserved  for  Cesar,  and  it  is 
from  the  writings  of  the  same  person  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  knowledge  concerning  the  different  nations  in 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  they  called  Transalpine  {Gallia 
Transalpina).  When  the  general  entered  the  country,  it 
was  inhabited  by  three  principal  tribes  or  nations  ;  the 
CeltK  and  Jquitanif  who,  although  they  spoke  distinct  dia- 
lects,  belonged  evidently  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  Belga 
of  Germanic  extraction,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces  by 
Augustus;"*^  Probus  subdivided  it  into  seven,f  Diocletian 
into  twelvc,;j:  Yalentinian  into  rourteen,§  and  during  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  the  number  amounted  to  seventeen.]]    We 

*  Belgium,  Ceitic  Gaul,  Aquitaine  and  Narbonnaise. 

t  Belgium,  the  first  aod  second  Germany,  the  Lyonnaise,  Uie  Viennoiae,  Nar* 
bonnaise  and  Aquitaine. 

f  The  first  and  second  Belgium,  the  first  and  second  Germany,  the  Great  Se- 
quanaise,  the  first  and  second  Lyonnaise,  Narbonnaise,  Viennoise  and  Aquitaiue, 
to  which  were  added,  the  Greek  Alps,  comprehending  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  and  the  maritime  Alps,  or  part  of  Provence  and  the  county  of  JNice. 

i  By  thA  subdivision  of  Aquitaine  into  three  parts,  the  first  and  second  Aqui» 
taine  aud  Novempopulania. 

II  By  tha  division  of  the  two  Lyonnaise  into  four,  and  Narbonnaise  into  two* 
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shall  enumerate  the    inhabitants  of  tlie  fifteen    provinces     book 
which  made  up  the  present  territory  of  France.*  c^i- 

The  First  Narbonnaise,  f^arbonensis  Prima Jf  formed  by  ""^ 
the  Roussillon,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  country  of  Foix  and  bonnaiee. 
ConseranSy  was  inhabited  by  the  Sardones,  a  people  pro- 
bably sprung  from  an  Illyrian  colony;  and  by  the  Volcae, 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western;  the  former  were 
surnamed  the  Jtrtcomicu  their  lands  extended  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone;  the  latter  or  the  Tectosages,  a  warlike  people^ 
carried  their  arms  into  Germany,  and  founded  Ancyra  in 
an  Asiatic  country,  which  has  been  called  Galatia  from  its 
Gallic  inhabitants. 

The  Second  Narbonaaise  CJ^Tarhonensis  Seeundajf  whidi  ThewcoiM 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Provence,  was  inliabited  na1se°"' 
bjr  the  Tricoriif  a  people  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account 
of  Annibal's  expedition,  by  the  Saluvii  or   Salyes,  a  tribe 
formidable  to  their  neighbours  and  also  by  the  Oxyhii,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  against  the  Romans. 

Within  the  Maritime  Alps,  fJUpes  MaritimiBj  were  con-  Maritime 
tained  part  of  Dauphiny,   Provence   and    Piemont.     The     ^' 
CaturigeA,  who  inhabited  the  soil  of  France,  disputed  with 
Cesar  the  passage  of  their  mountains^ 

^/bvempopulania  comprehended  the  territory  of  Gascony,  Novempo- 
Armagnac,  Beam  and  Lower  Navarre.  It  was  peopled  P"'**"'*- 
by  the  Boii,  whom  Ausonius  calls  Ficci,  because  their  coun- 
try abounded  with  pitch  or  resin,  by  the  .Siusci  who  inhabi- 
ed  Audi,  by  the  Bigerrones  in  Bigorrc  and  Berin,  who  co- 
vered themselves  in  winter  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and 
lastly,  by  the  Tarbdli  and  Tarusates,  who  resisted  Cesar 
and  Crassus. 

The  Fii*st  Aquitaine  (^wS^in/anta  Prima  J  was  the  most  Fiist  Aqui- 
important   province    of   Gaul,    in  it    were   comprehended  *^'"^* 
Quercy,  Rouergue,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,    Marche,  Li- 
mousin, Yelai  with  Gevaudan,  a  considerable    portion    of 
Languedoc,  Berry,  and  a  part  of  Poitou.     It  was  peopled  by 
the  Cadurdf  whose  principal  city  was  Cahors,  by  the  Jtrver- 

*  The  Greek  Alps  formed  a  part  of  Savoy,  tbe  second  Germany  u-ill  Ue 
iescrib«d  in  tbe  account  of  the  Netherlands. 
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^^^*      tlio  Celtic  race^  by  the  Lemovices  or  Limousins,  who  raised 

■"""""^  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  by  tlio  Bituriges  who 

possessed  an  extensive  territory  long  before  the  invasion  of 

Cesar. 

SecoRcf  Tlie  Second  Aquitainc  CAquitania  SeciindaJ  comprehend- 

qu  ania.  ^   ^   ^^^^   ^^  FoitoUf   Saintonge,   Angoumois,   Fcrigord, 

Agcnois  and  the  rest  of  Guienne.     The  inhabitants  were 
the  Ficfones^  or  J^'ctori,  the  Santones  In  the   territory   of 
Saintes,  Coignac  and  Angouleme,  the  Pctrocorii  or  ances- 
tors of  the  Perigourdinsy    tlie   Meduli   in   the   country   of 
MedoCy  the  BiturigeS'Vivisci  or  ]>eop!c  of  Bordelals* 
vunnoiae.       Tiennoise  fVieneimsJ  including  part  of  Provence,  part 
of  Dauphiny,  the  principality  of  Orange,  part  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Savoy  together  with  the  territory  of  Geneva.    The 
inhabitants  were  the  JSlnatilii  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Cavares  and  jUlobroges  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same 
river,  the  Vcrontiif  a  warlike  people^  included  by  Rome  in 
the  number  of  her  allies,  and  lastly  the  Helvii. 
Greats*-        The  Great  Seqnanaise  fMaocinia  SequanommJ  was form- 
quana  sc,    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j.  jjy,.gyjjjy^  Franche-Comte^  Bassigny,  Bresse 

and  a  portion  of  Switzerland*  All  the  French  part  of  the 
same  province  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequanif 
from  which  the  Romans  imported  their  best  bacon.* 

First  L/on-  The  First  Lyoiinaise  (^Z.ug'Junenm  PrimaJ  was  made  up 
of  Lyonnaise,  Beaujolais,  Furez,  and  a  part  of  Burgundy, 
]Sivernais,  Franche-Comte  and  Champagne.  It  was  inha- 
bited by  two  |)owerful  nations,  by  the  Jmbarrif  who,  dur- 
ing tlie  reign  of  the  Ancient  Tai'quin,  sent  colonies  iniQ 
Italy,  and  by  the  J£dui,  the  allies  of  the  Romans  before 
the  invasion  of  Cesar  into  Gaul ;  they  were  governed  by  a 
president  or  elective  chief,  who  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  territory  of  the  republic. 

onnt^il!'^*  The  Second  Lyonnaisc  C^^gdunensis  8ecundaJ  compre- 
hended Normandy,  French  Vexin  and  the  greater  part  of 
Pcrche.  It  contained  nine  difTerent  tribes,  and  a  resem- 
blance still  subsists  between  their  names  and  the  names  of 
different  parts  of  the  country.    The   CaUtes  inhabited  the 

•  Strabo,   Book  IV.  chap.  5.  ♦  t. 
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country  of  Caux ;  tlie  EburovicMt  tho  territory  of  Evreax ;     book 
tlio  LeocoviU  Lizieux ;  the  SaH^  Secz  ;  the  Baioca$$t$f  Bay-      ^^* 
cux ;  the  Vendli,  Valogne ;  the  JivrineatiBf  Avranches ;  the  — ~~"" 
Veiuai$$e$j  the  city  of  YieiiXy  now  a  small   village    near 
Caen;  and  the  Vdioeassts^  Yexin. 

The  people  of  the  Third  Lyonnaifse,  CLugdimtnMt  Ter-  Third  Ly- 
Hajj  were  the  Rtdones  in  the  territory  of  Rennes,  the  F5?-  °'*"^*®* 
ndi  in  Vennes,  a  wealthy  and  commercial  people,  the 
MoLmntte$  in  ManteH,  the  JUrvii  on  the  banks  of  the  Arve ; 
ft  feeder  of  the  Sarthe,  the  Ctnnomanif  in  the  country  round 
Mans,  the  Andtcavi  in  the  territory  of  Angers.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  province  was  made  up  of  Brittany,  Maine, 
Anjoti  and  Tourraine. 

As  to  the  Fourth  Lyonnaise  (^jLu^dunenMs  ^uartaj,  six  Fourth  Ly- 
diflTerent  tribes  were  settled  in  Beauce,  the  isle  of  France,  °""^ 
Brie,  a  part  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Nivemais,  Gatinais 
and  Orleanais ;  these  tribes  were  the  Camutes  in  Chartrain, 
the  Parisii  round  Paris,  the  MeUi  In  the  territory  of  Meux, 
the  Trieasses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes,  the  Seriones 
who  inhabited  Sens  and  Auxerre,  and  sent  armed  colo- 
nials into  Italy;  lastly  the  AurelianI  in  the  territory  of 
Orleans. 

Tho  First  Belgium  {Bdgica  Prima  J  was  formed  by  the  Eirit  Bti- 
dutchy  of  Luxembourg,  part  of  the  territory  of  Treves  ^'"™" 
and  the  province  of  Gueldre.  It  was  partly  inhabited  by 
the  IVevm,  a  people  that  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  also  by  the  CtKrm  of  whom  some  account  shall  be 
given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Netlicrlands.  l*he  people  in 
the  French  part  of  the  province  >vere  the  J^ediomatrid 
who  inhabited  Messin,  tlie  Verodunenses  in  the  country  round 
Verdun,  and  the  Leuci  who  possessed  a  considerable  terH- 
tory,  including  Bar,  Toul  and  part  of  Lorraine. 

The  Second  Belgium  (Bdgiea  SeeundaJ  was  the  country  Second 
of  the  brave  and  proud  JVcrrit,  they  inhabited  part  of  the  ^*^'s»uni. 
Netherlands,  Hainault  and  Cambresis ;  tho  Morini,  an  in- 
dustrious people,  who  carried  on  a  trade  in  linen,  occupied 
part  of  Picardy  and  French  Flanders.  The  ^mbiani  in 
the  territory  of  Amiens,  were  renowned  for  their  cavalry  : 
The  Bdlovaci  were  settled  in  Bauvaisis.  The  Sylvanectes  pos- 
sessed Valois  or  the  country  round  Senlis.     The  Suessionc^ 
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.    ^^^'      The  Meni  inhabited  the  territory  of  Reims  and  Laon*  and 

the  Catalani,  the  country  round  Chalons. 
First  Gcr-       The  First  Germany  COtrmania  PrimaJ  extended  along 
"  "^*        both  banks  of  the  Rhine;  besides  those  who  resided  in  the 
French  part  of  the  province,  it  was  peopled  by  the  Treveri 
and  JV'emeieSf  the  Vangiones,  Tribocd  and  different  tribes 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
Bavarian  circle  on  the  Rhine;  but  the  Tribocci  were  also 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg  and  Saverne, 
while  the  Rauracif  the  allies  of  the  Helvetii>  inliabited  the 
districts  round  Neuf-Brissac. 
Celtic  Different  dialects  were  spoken  by  the  tribes  or  nations 

anguage.  ^|^^^  made  up  the  Celtic  race.  Some  persons  amongst 
them,  more  learned  tlian  the  rest,  appear  to  have  been  ac* 
quaintcd  with  the  Greek  characters;  it  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Yeneti  and  other  tribes  called  «Arfiiortoaii» 
because  they  lived  near  the  sea,*  adopted  the  written  cha- 
racters of  the  Phenicrans  in  consequence  of  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  that  people.  As  to  the  Irish  Celts,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  made  use  of  distinct  characters.  The 
Gaelic  still  spoken  in  several  parts  of  the  British  islands,! 
may  be  divided  into  several  branches  or  dialects^  one  of 
which  is  the  X^mbre  or  Celto-Belgic,  traces  of  it  may  be 
discovered  in  Flanders  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  peasants  in  Brittany  speak  the  Brey^ad  or 
Low-Breton,  of  which  the  dialects  are  not  fewer  than  four, 
— the  Leonard,  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pol  do 
Leon,  the  Trecorian  spoken  by  the  ))cople  of  Treguier,  the 
Cornish  in  the  territory  of  Quimper  Corentin,  and  the 
Vennetan  in  the  territory  of  Yannes.:^ 
Govern-  Ccltic  GacI  formed  a  vast  federative  state,  consisting  of 

mentofthe  petty  rcpublics,  in  which  the  governments  were  different; 
^^^^^'         in  some  the  chiefs  were  elected  for  a  limited    period,   in 

*  From  the  Breton  word  ."^rmon^  conipouiidtd  of  the  preposition  ar  on  or 
above,  and  moriky  n  dimtnuttve  of  mor,  which  signifies  the  sea. 

t  See  the  account  of  England. 

X  Tjjere  are  not  more  than  twenty-two  letters  in  the  Breyzad  ;  among  tbean 
may  be  remarked  the  nasal  n,  the  j,  the  liquid  /  of  the  French>  and  fths  GeriiMiB 
ch.    See  the  Allot  Ethnographique  by  Adrinn  Dalbi. 
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otkera  the  offiu  was  h«ld  during  life,  and  these  inngiB-  » 
tratea  assumed  the  name  of  kings.  Matters  of  the  greatest  '^ 
importance^  the  questions  concerning  peace  or  war,  were  — 
agitated  in  the  assemblies  formed  by  llie  deputies  from 
the  republics.  The  time  in  which  they  were  held,  was 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  every  free  man  was  obliged 
to  repair  to  them,  for  it  was  the  season  not  only  of  (he 
most  important  civil,  bnt  of  tlie  most  solemn  religious  festi- 
Tal.  "  In  their  assemblies,"  says  Strabo,*  "  the  Gauls  ob- 
served a  custom  which  was  peculiar  to  tliem ;  if  any  one 
interrupted  the  person,  who  was  speaking,  the  usher  of  the 
assembly,  holding  a  naked  aword  in  bis  hand,  ordered  him 
to  be  silent;  if  lie  continued,  the  orders  were  repeated  a 
secood  and  a  third  time,  but  if  he  still  persisted,  his  mantle 
was  rent  in  several  places."  According  to  a  Qreek  poet 
and  geographer.t  a  band  of  musicians  assisted  in  their 
councils,  and  when  the  tumult  of  the  speakers  interrupted 
the  deliberations,  it  was  the  business  of  the  band  to  play 
such  music  as  was  likely  to  have  some  effect  in  allaying  the 
passions. 

In  early  ages,  the  people  of  the  Celtic  race  were  divided  Mbi 
into  many  wandering  tribes,  at  a  later  period  they  be- 
came stationai'j,  but  the  desire  of  Jibcrty  made  them  avoid 
the  enclosure  of  cities ;  their  towns  always  open,  consisted 
of  cottages  separated  by  gardens,  and  situated  on  the 
skirts  of  a  wood,  or  the  banks  of  a  river.  Agriculture 
was  reserved  Tor  the  slaves  of  both  sexes,  freemen  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  like 
the  present  Swiss,  when  they  could  not  find  employment 
in  their  own  country,  they  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a 
foreigner.  They  reared  a  great  number  of  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep,  they  lived  on  milk,  animal  food,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase.  If  Pliny  may  be  believed,  tlie  same 
people,  who  adopted  so  readily  the  usages  of  civilized 
life,  were  anthropophagi  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
into  Gaul.  The  skulls  of  the  enemies  slain  in  battle, 
were  girt  with  gold  or  silver,  and  served  as  drinking  cups 

»   Bo(.k4lh,  cli.4,  sect.  I. 

«  ^cyinniis  orChioB,  Ihs  paiiad  in  nbicli  he  lind,  tin*  nol  bean  stceitiioxl. 
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in  their  carousals;  winc^  hydromel,  and  beer  sparkled 
on  the  board,  they  passed  from  one  person  to  another^ 
but  they  wf  re  never  offered  to  the  ignoble*  in  other  words, 
to  those  who  had  not  distinguished  tliemselves  in  an  en- 
gagement, Tor  in  early  times,  among  the  Celts,  as  well  as 
among  every  other  barbarous  people,  titles  of  nobility 
were  only  granted  to  such  as  had  shed  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatores.  ft  has  been  said  that  the  custom  of  duels 
was  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Franks;  but  the  ho- 
nour which  the  Celts  attached  to  the  profession  of  arms  in 
the  remotest  ages,  established  amongst  them  the  right  of 
-appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a  Celt  was  disgraced  by  refusing 
a  challenge.  A  freeman  was  never  seen  in  public  without 
his  arms,  hence,  without  doubt,  the  custom,  which  the  revo- 
lution has  modified,  of  wearing  a  sword  at  the  court  and  on 
occasions  of  ceremony.  Long  hair  was  considered  a  great 
ornament  by  both  sexes  ;  they  stained  their  fair  hair  into  a 
red  colour  by  means  of  a  particular  unguent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  descendants  render  the  hair  white  by  the 
use  of  powder.  The  men  wore  long  chains  of  gold  round 
their  necks,  and  loaded  their  arms  and  wrists  with  bracelets 
of  the  same  metal.  Th^y  rubbed  their  face  with  butter  to 
make  it  shining,  and  tlie  women  used  the  foam  of  beer  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Polygamy  was  not  permitted  by  the  Celts;  when  a  girl 
was  marriageable,  her  parents  invited  all  her  suitors  to  a 
feast,  and  the  first  to  whom  she  presented  the  washing  ves- 
sel, was  the  person  of  her  choice.  In  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny it  was  customary  for  the  bride  to  address  her  husband 
in  the  following  manner, — Tou  are  my  master  and  my  hus- 
band ;  I  am  your  servant.  The  master  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  her,  and  if  a  wife  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing killed  her  husband,  she  was  burned  alive.*  Adultery 
was  severely  punished,  and  divorce  was  sanctioned  by  law. 
Public  assemblies,  marriages  and  funerals  were  so  many  oc- 
casions for  sumptuous  repasts,  which  always  terminated  in 
dancing. 

The  Celts  had  no  temples ;  they  thought  the  greatness 


•  Crsar  rlc  Bello  Gallicc,  Book  VI.  chop.  19, 
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of  the  diTine  power,  accorded  ill  witli  the  smallness  of  hu-  book 
man  buildings ;  it  was  in  the  forests  that  they  raised  their  ^^^' 
prayers  to  heaven,  but  they  placed  shapeless  stones  near 
each  otlier,  that  enclosed  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  or  they  erect- 
ed a  huge  and  isolated  stone,  around  which  their  religious 
meetings  were  held.  Although,  according  to  Cesar,  tliey 
worshipped  the  same  gods  as  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  they 
considered  it  impious  to  represent  a  divinity  under  tlie  form 
of  a  mam  The  isolated  stones,  the  menhirs  and  peulvans,  as 
they  were  called,  or  a  lofty  and  venerable  oak,  were  the 
symbols  which  they  adored.  They  admitted  an  infinite  in- 
telligence, the  first  cause  of  the  harmony  that  prevails  in  the 
universe.  Teut  or  Tinitofes,  the  Celtic  Mercury,  created 
the  world ;  E$us  was  their  Mars,  Kemunos,  their  Bacchus, 
and  OgmiaSf  their  Hercules.  Belen,  Woden  and  the  other 
gods  were  only  secondary  divinities.  They  rehdered  besides 
a  sort  of  religious  homage  to  the  four  elements,  to  springs, 
fbantains  and  rivers,  to  the  sun  and  the  moon.  It  was  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  that  the  priests  made  the  multi- 
tude assemble  in  their  ancient  forests  or  in  other  places 
that  excited  the  mind  to  superstition.  But  their  priests  were 
divided  into  different  classes.  The  Eubages  studied  and  in- 
terpreted nature  ^*  the  bards  or  8aronides  cultivated  ))oetry, 
that  their  laws  might  be  more  readily  committed  to  me- 
mory by  the  people;  they  sung  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
transmitted  the  history  of  great  events  to  posterity;  the 
Vates  sacrificed  the  victims,  and  the  druids  were  the  sages 
who  predicted  futurity  after  examining  the  entrails.f  Skill- 
ed in  casuistry,  they  directed  the  people  in  matters  of  con- 
science; versed  in  all  the  sciences,  it  was  supi)osed  they 
could  cure  all  diseases.  They  administered  justice,  presid- 
ed in  the  assemblies  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  judicial  trials 
called  the  judgments  of  God,  in  which  the  proofs  by  fire, 
iron  and  water,  determined  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.  In  short,  they  possessed  so  much  credit  that  no 
affair  of  any  consequence,  relative  to  public  or  domestic 
policy,  could  be  undertaken  without  tlieir  advice.  They  led 
the  people  into  the  belief  that  guilty  actions  and  sins  offend- 

•  Ammianui  Marcellinu*.  t  Diodonis  Siculus,  Book  V, 
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ed  the  divinity,  and  tliatexpiatorj  sacrifices  were  necessary 
to  deliver  the  soul  from  impending  wrath ;  hence  the  great 
number  of  animals,  which  were  slain ;  but  as  man  is  the  no- 
blest of  animalSf  they  thought  human  blood  roost  accepta- 
ble to  the  gods.  The  victims  were  generally  chosen  among 
the  prisoners  of  war;  but  on  occasions  of  public  calamity, 
fanatics  offered  themselves  voluntarily  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
died  contented, — leaving  behind  them  an  example  of  devot- 
edness,  and  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  The  Celtic  clergy 
made  use  of  their  religion  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  moral 
duties ;  tliey  affirmed  that  the  gates  of  paradise  were  closed 
against  those  who  died  by  their  own  hands,  thus  suicides 
were  numbered  among  ttie  acts  of  the  wicked.  He,  who 
outraged  public  morals,  was  liable  to  be  excommunicated, 
by  which  he  was  prevented  from  mixing  in  civil  or  religi- 
ous assemblies,  and  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence by  his  fellow  citizens*  The  druids  established  fasts 
for  political  purposes,  they  enjoined  their  disciples  to  ab- 
stain from  animal  food  in  the  middle  of  summer,  because 
in  that  season  of  the  year,  vegetables  were  considered  more 
wholesome. 

The  oak  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  Gauls,  and  the 
mistletoe,  which  is  so  seldom  seen  on  the  same  tree,  was  pro- 
bably for  that  very  reason  consecrated  to  the  divinity.  It 
was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil,  and  the  water  in 
which  it  was  infused,  rendered  sterile  animals,  fruitful.* 
The  year  was  divided  into  lunar  months,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  o\ery  year,  the  druids  forming  an  imposing  band, 
marched  through  the  forests,  cut  the  parasitical  plant  with  a 
golden  knife,  collected  it  in  a  say^  or  white  tunic,  and  distri- 
buted it  afterwards  to  an  eager  multitude.  The  ceremony 
was  announced  by  the  priests,  who  travelled  through  the 
country,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  by  repeating  with  a 
loud  voice, — aguilaneuftji  an  exclamation  which  is  still 
known  in  some  of  the  provinces. 

The  druids  acknowledged  a  chief  to  whom  they  s«b- 
Druidesses.  mitted  in  all  tilings,  lie   resided    at  Chartrain ;    but  none 

•  Plinjr,  Book  XVI   chap.  44. 

t  Perhaps  Augui  Van  neuf^  lo  ihc  misilcioc,  it  is  the  new  year. 
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vere   admitted    to  the  sacerdotal  offices  before  a  novici-      book 
ate  of  twenty  years.     Their  wives  shared  the  veneration      ^^^* 
in  which  their  husbands  were  held  by    the  people;  they  """— ^^ 
were  the  jadgea  of  family  quarrels,  and  their  decisions  could 
not  be  reToked ;  in  the  art  of  predicting  futurity,  they  ac- 
quired a  greater  celebrity  than  the  men ;  hence  perhaps 
the  origin  of  the  popular  superstitions  concerning  faires,— - 
superatittona  long  believed  in  France. 

The  Romans^  aware  of  tlie  advantages  they  might  de*  influence 
rive  from  the  courage  of  the  Celts,  respected  their  muni-  nmi' co^-" 
cipal  privileges)  they  were  anxious  therefore  to  civilize  Quests. 
tlMm,  which  was  easily  done  by  making  them  adopt  their 
arts  and  laws.  Provincial  governments  and  titles  of  Ro- 
nan  citisena  were  conferred  on  the  chiefs.  The  Celtic 
language  was  miied  with  the  Latin,  particularly  in  central 
Gaul,  which  served  as  a  communication  with  Germany; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  tlie  people  from  the  yoke  of 
tbe  druids.  Cesar,*  Tiberiusf  and  Claudius^  employed 
alternately  persuasion  and  force  to  abolish  the  horrid 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims.  The  forests  were 
destroyed;  the  people  in  time  repaired  to  temples,  and 
altars  were  erected  to  the  gods  of  the  CapitoU  The  religion 
of  the  conquerors  was  mingled  with  the  ancient  worship  of 
the  druids ;  and  druidesses  resided  in  the  temples,  where 
they  officiated  as  priestesses,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  one  day  in  the  year  with  their  husbands, — a  privi- 
lege tliey  enjoyed  while  their  ancient  faith  was  in  its 
parity ;  other  persons  who  had  taken  vows  of  celibacy, 
performed  in  Gaul  the  offices  of  vestal  virgins. 

But  druidism  was  not  wholly  abolished  when  the  con-  christiani- 
querors  and  the  conquered  embraced  Christianity.     It    is  |e(Wor'' '' 
probable  that  the  first  Christians  who  converted  the  Celts,  dmidism. 
sanctioned  certain  practices  which  might  contribute  to  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity  on  a  superstitious  people ; 
the  same  practices  were  approved    by  Rome,  and  adopted 
afterwards  in  diffi)rent  countries.     The  Christians  had  no 
scruples  in  considering  the  druids  magicians  or  men  under 

•  Lucian,  Book  II.  t  Pliny,  Book  XXXI,  cb.  1. 

X  Suetonius,  ch.  26. 
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the  power  of  the  devil,— •the  persecuted  priest  and  their 
persecuted  partisans  were  unable  to  resist  the  zeal  and 
knowledge  of  the  new  proselytes. 

Half  a  century  had  hardlj  elapsed,  when  the  Roman 
power  was  divided  into  the  western  and  eastern  empires, 
when  Roman  provinces  were  dismembered  by  the  barbarous 
nations,  that  had  been  too  long  oppressed  by  the  rulers 
of  the  world.  The  Burgundians  and  other  people  of  the 
same  origin,  known  by  the  name  of  Visigoths,  founded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  two  contiguous  king- 
doms in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  The  former  besides  a  part  of 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  possessed  Franche-Comte,  Bresse, 
Dauphiny,  Lyonnais,  the  greater  portion  of  Nivernais,  and 
the  adjoining  country  which  from  these  inhabitants  has  been 
called  Burgundy.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  were  the  nor- 
thern limits  of  the  Visigoths;  they  ruled  over  the  centre 
and  the  south  of  France,  including  Provence,  the  county 
of  Nice,  and  even  a  part  of  Spain.*  Numerous  hordes  that 
issued  from  Germany,  settled  in  the  Netherlands;  tbey 
founded  some  years  afterwards,  under  the  command  of 
Pharamond,  a  petty  kingdom,  of  which  the  southern  limit 
may  bo  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme  by  Amiens  and  Rethel,  enclosing  Treves  with  part 
of  its  territory,  and  terminating  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rliine  a  short  way  below  Mayenccf  Sixty  years  after- 
wards, the  same  Franks,  under  the  conduct  of  king  Clodo- 
vecli  or  Clovis,  destroyed  tiie  remains  of  Roman  power  in 
Gaul,  and  made  tiiemselves  masters  of  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  last  mentioned  boundary  and  the  limits  of  the 
Visigothic  and  Burgundian  kingdoms.  At  a  later  period, 
they  crossed  the  Rhine,  extended  their  conquests  into  Ger- 
many, and  left  colonists  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
has  been  since  called  Franconia. 

Gaul  was  thus  divided  during  twenty  years;  a  third  part 
of  the  surface  was  occupied  by  the  Franks,  rather  the  pro- 
tectors than  the  oppressors  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  con- 


*  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  was  founded  by  Ataulphus  in  411,  and  that 
of  the  Burgundians  by  Gundicar  in  413. 

t  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  founded  in  the 
year  420. 
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founded  with  the  Romans,  because  they  had  adopted  their     book 
mannera  and  laws.     The    victors   were    distinguished  by      ^^^' 
their  appearance,  their  language  and  dress.     The  Franlcs  """^"^ 
wore  short  boots,  the  arms  and  the  rest  of  the  leg  were 
bare;  the  body  was  covered  with  a    narrow  short  tunic 
bound  by  a  girdle ;  their  long  and  fair  hair  descended  be- 
low their  shoulders.*    Their  weapons  were  a  long  sword,  a 
francisca  or  two-edged  hatchet,  a  javelin  divided  near  the 
extremity   into   three    branches,    representing    what    the 
French  have  since  termed  Rjleur  de  lys,  and  lastly,  a  small 
buckler  which  they  used  with  great  address.    The  chiefs 
had  formerly  abolished  most  of  the  imposts ;  they  allowed 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  retain  their  customs  and  magis- 
trates, reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  appointing  dukes 
over  the  provinces,  counts  over  the  towns,  and  viscounts 
over  the  burghs  and  villages ;  but,  in  the  councils  of  the 
prince,  the  Gauls  preserved  that  ci*edit  and    ascendancy, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  superior  knowledge.!    The 
proprietors  were  compelled  to  share  their  land  with  the 
invaders,  but  the  peasants  and  the  working  classes  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  slavery.     The  slaves  of  the  king  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  slaves  of  the  Franks  and  the  Gauls; 
among  the  latter,  many  possessed  slaves,  because  the  Gallic 
nobility  had  been  preserved.     Tlie  Burgundians  and  tlic 
Groths,  more  barbarous  tlian  tlie   Franks,    clothed    them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.     The  first  miglit  be 
discovered  by  a  round  visage,  small  and   sunk  eyes,  broad 
shoulders  and  a  deep  chest.     The  second  were  distinguish- 
ed by  a  darker  complexion,  lively  eyes  and  long  plaited 
hair.^     Their  barbarity   or  rudeness  rendered    tlie  Gauls 
impatfcnt  of  the  yoke,  and  the  same  cause  contributed  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  destruction  of  their  monarcliies.     Tlie 
ambition  of  Clovis  reduced  the  Visigoths  to  the  necessity 
of  migrating  into  Spain  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
his  sons  divided  France  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Paris, 
Orleans,  Soissons  and  Metz  were  the  capitals.     Additional 
territory  was  acquired  by  succession,  conquests,  usurpation, 

*  SidoniuB  Appollinarii*,  Book  IV   epistle  20. 

t  Gregory  of  Tours.     Books  III.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  and  IX. 

I  Sidonius  AppoUhiaris,  Panegyricks  of  Avitus  nnd  Antemius. 
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^^^-      different  parts  of  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
"  were  united  in  the  seventh  century  under  a  single  bead. 

A  century  afterwards,  France  was  governed  during  some 
years  by  Charlemagne  and  his  brotlier  Carloman,  but  the 
first  became  sole  master,  and  rendered  it  powerful  by  his 
conquests.  • 

France  un-  France  has  never  been  so  powerful  as  it  was  under  Char- 
magne.  ^  ^'  lomagne ;  it  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  the  western 
and  the  eastern.  Tiie  first  comprehended  Provence  Chthia 
or  StptiTnaniaj  now  Languedoc,  Vasconia  or  Gascogny, 
Aquitaine,  Burgundia  or  Burgundy,  J^/ltustria,  including 
Brittany,  Normandy  and  Flanders,  lastly  Austrasia,  formed 
by  all  the  country  situated  between  tlie  Rhine  and  Jura. 
The  countries  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  of  the  Alps, 
the  territory  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
made  up  eastern  France.  In  other  words  Charlemagne 
reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  over  Switzerland^ 
Bavaria,  Hesse  Saxony  and  Fricsland.  In  the  countries 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  several  nations  were 
tributary  to  the  monarch. 

The  weight  of  such  an  empire  was  too  great  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Lewis  tlio  Debonnaire,  a  weak  father  and  a  weak 
prince,  spent  liis  time  in  contending  against  his  revolted 
children,  and  died  after  having  divided  amongst  them  a 
crown  which  he  was  unworthy  to  wear.  France  was  go- 
verned during  a  century  by  the  princes  of  the  same  race, 
but  the  kingly  power  was  weakened  by  the  abuses  of  the 
France  un.  feudal  systcm ;  and  when  Hugh  Capet  took  possession  of  the 
der  Hugh  throuo  lu  the  year  987,  lie  was  merely  the  first  baron  in  the 
his  succes.  kingdom,  and  reigned  only  over  Picardy,  the  Isle  de  France 
and  Orleaiiaifl.  The  policy  of  that  prince  and  his  success- 
sors  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  by  humbling 
and  degrading  the  nobility.  Berry  was  purchased  in  1100 
by  Philip  the  First  from  the  viscount  kudes  Arpin ;  and 
king  Jolin  erected  it  into  a  dutchy,  which  became  the  ap- 
panage of  the  sons  of  France.  Lewis  the  Gros  made  no  ac- 
quisitions or  conquests,  but  by  liberating  the  towns,  ho  raised 
a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  tiic    feudal  lords. 
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In  1202,  Philip  Augustus  seized  Tourraine  from  John  Sans-  book 
Terrc,  who  had  succeeded  to  it  as  tlic  descendant  of  its  ^^''• 
counts ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  same  Philip  made  him* 
self  master  of  Normandy,  which  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  had  been  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Rollo  and  his 
Norwegians.  Amaury  of  Montfort  gave  up  Langucdoc  to 
Lewis  the  Eighth,  and  the  cession  was  ratified  in  a  treaty 
made  with  St.  Lewis  in  1228.  Jane  of  Navarre,  at  her  mar- 
riage with  Philip  the  Fair  in  1284,  united  the  county  of 
Champagne,  which  she  had  received  as  her  dowry,  to  the 
dominions  of  her  husband.  In  1S07,  the  inhabitants  of  Ly- 
onnaiH  having  gained  their  freedom,  compelled  tlieir  arch- 
bishop to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  tlie  same  king. 

Dauphiny,  which  derived  its  name  from  Guy  the  Eighth,  State  of 
the  bravest  of  its  princes,  surnamed  the  Dauphin,  because  dpr Philip* 
he  wore  on  his  helmet  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,  was  ceded  to  '^^Y?}"" 
Philip  of  Yalois  in  1349f  on  condition  that  the  eldest  sons  succefson. 
of  the  French  kings  should  assume  the  title  of  Dauphins, 
and  also  that  the  country  should  form  a  separate  sovereign- 
ty, and  never  be  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.  Charles 
the  Fifth  took  Poitou,  Aunis,  Saintonge  and  Limousin  from 
the  English.  Charles  the  Seventh  in  consequence  of  his 
victories  over  the  English,  added  to  his  dominions  the  great- 
er part  of  Guyenne  and  Gascony.  Lewis  the  Eleventli  hum- 
bled the  power  of  the  great,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  ac- 
quire Maine  and  Anjou  by  inheritance,  conquests  made  by 
Philip  Augustus,  but  more  than  once  detached  from  the 
crown,  and  conferred  on  princes  of  the  blood.  The  same 
monarch  seized  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  declaring  himself 
the  lawful  heir,  although  there  existed  at  the  time  a  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Nc%'ers  and  Rethel.  It  was  stated  however  in 
letters  patent,  that  the  dutchy  had  hien  united  to  France 
with  the  free  will  of  the  states  on  liio  following"  conditions, 
— the  people  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  natural  judg- 
es, and  no  subsidy  was  to  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
the  three  orders ;  at  the  same  time  the  taxes  which  the  peo- 
ple had  iiitherto  paid  on  wine  and  the  other  products  of  the 
province,  were  abolished.  The  same  king  took  possession  * 
of  Provence,  having  proved  by  several  witnesses  that  Charles 
of  Anjou  had  made  him  his  heir.    The  inhabitants  receive4 
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Burgiiiuly.  Since  tliat  period  the  French  kings  have  on 
several  occasions  styled  themselves  counts  of  Provence. 
Francis  tlie  First  availed  himself  of  the  nights  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  revolt  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  and  in 
1527  obtained  Auvcrgne,  Bourbonnais  and  La  Marcbe, 
which  belonged  to  the  prince.  Some  years  afterwards, 
Brittany,  of  which  the  inheritance  had  devolved  on  his  son 
Francis,  was  united  to  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of 
this  junction,  Brittany  was  exempt  under  his  successors  from 
most  taxes,  being  merely  subject  to  a  voluntary  impost  vot- 
ed by  its  states.  The  same  gallant  and  chivalrous  king  was 
a  poet  and  the  friend  of  the  fine  arts ;  flattery  has  designat- 
ed him  tlie  protector  of  letters,  although  he  established  the 
censorship ;  he  was  not  considered  cruel,  although  by  his 
presence  he  added  tlie  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  punish- 
ments of  the  inquisition.  In  the  same  reign  tlie  assemblies 
of  nokibles  or  influential  men  were  substituted  for  the  states- 
general,  but  the  crown  derived  little  advantage  from  the 
change,  for  notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  then 
gaining  force  ;  they  proved  the  harbingers  of  political  com- 
motions, or  served  as  instruments  for  the  ambitious  and  dis- 
contented to  excite  tlie  people. 

The  corruption  of  the  court  and  nobility  under  Henry 
the  Second,  Francis  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Ninth, 
were  favourable  to  the  reformation.  The  principles  of  the 
new  religion  accorded  well  with  the  growing  desire  for 
knowledge,  but  the  question  became  a  political  one,  and  prin- 
ces confounded  the  reformers  and  their  partisans  with  the 
opponents  of  kingly  power.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, considered  an  act  of  political  wisdom  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis  and  her  son,  was  devised  and  executed  to  rid  roy- 
alty of  its  enemies.  But  the  designs  of  the  League  assum- 
ed a  very  diOerent  appearance  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  for  it  appeared  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  party 
to  put  the  crown  of  France  on  the  head  of  a  Spanish  prince. 


dernen^y  ^^^^^  **»®  Fourth,  whom  the  catholic  chiefs  held  in  exe- 
the  Fourth,  cration,  ascended  the  throne,  and  added  to  the  king- 
rXlt'of'"  «'«"»  the  dominions  of  his  fathers,  or  the  county  of 
ThrrtUnth  ^^^^  ^^  P^^  ^^  Gascogny.     France  during  the  reign  of 
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Lewis  the  Thirteenth  was  twice  agitated  by  civil  wars ;  but     book 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  saved  the  kingdom,  and  his  master      ^^''• 

gained  new  laurels  by  the  conquest  or  Artois  in  1640,  and  

of  Rousillon  in  1642. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  contributed  to  the  ag-  under 
grandisement  of  France ;  that  monarch  obtained  Nivernais  ^ewisiha 
by  the  total  extinction  of  the  feudal  system;   he  took  Flan- 
ders by  conquest  in  1667,  and  some  years  afterwards  made 
himself  master  of  Frahche-Comte;  lastly,  by  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1697,  the  cession  of  Alsace  was 
ratified.    Under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  Lorraine,  formerly  a  Lewis  th« 
portion  of  the  states  belonging  to  Lotliaire,*  of  whom  it  *^'*^*^*^"**^- 
bears  the  name,  was  added  to  the  kingdom ;  for  it  had  been 
ceded  to  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  crown  after  his  death,  an  event 
whicli  happened  in  1776.    The  republic  of  Genoa  gave  up 
Corsica  for  a  sum  of  money  two  years  afterwards. 

Such  were  the  extent  and  importance  of  tlie  French  terri-  French  n- 
tory  during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fif- 
teenth ;  and  the  king  whose  death  was  not  regretted  by  the 
nation,  left  to  his  successor  the  diflicult  task  of  realizing  the 
expectations  whicli  his  virtues  seemed  to  promise.  Tlie  well 
informed  classes  were  able  to  appreciate  the  institutions 
which  they  desired,  and  the  king  consented  to  adopt  them. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  reforms  into  the  finances, 
and  the  middling  classes  were  more  jealous  than  ever  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility.  The  states-general  were  no  soon- 
er convoked  tiian  their  respective  interests  gave  rise  to  two 
parties;  the  deputies  of  the  third  state,  full  of  confidence  in 
public  opinion,  swore  never  to  separate  until  tlicy  had  fram- 
ed a  constitution.  It  was  accepted  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  the  pope  ceded  Avignon  and  Yenaissin  to  France.  Tiic 
kingdom  having  been  divided  into  eighty-three  departments, 
the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

It  was  succeeded  by  the  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  Rri;;n  of 
men  who  did  not  understand  the  advantages  of  a  constitution- 
al system,   and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  ruled   by  a 
party.     The  acts  of  the  sovereign  were  purposely  misrepre- 

•  Grandson  of  Lewis  iha  Dcbonnais©.     The  country  was  first  called  Rcgmtm 
Z«oMarti,ihtn  Lolliaringia,afterwHrds/-.o/icr/-ffnnf,Lorr€n/",  and  \7i%\\yyIjorraine, 
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BOOK  sentcdy — people  dreampt  of  a  republic.  A  new  era  soon  com- 
^^^'  mencedy  marked  by  a  |M)litical  fanaticism,  of  which  history 
"""""*"  affords  no  other  example,  and  by  crimes  of  which  the  recital 
fills  the  mind  with  horror.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  yielded  to 
the  stornu  and  died  with  the  resignation  and  tranquillity  of 
a  virtuous  man.  Franco  was  shortly  afterwards  governed 
by  a  handful  of  persons,  who,  under  the  name  of  equality, 
divided  the  inliabitants  into  classes,  under  the  name  of  liber- 
ty, established  the  most  sanguinary  despotism,  under  the 
name  of  fraternity,  sought  assticiates  among  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  and  under  the  name  of  religion,  abolished  Christi- 
anity, and  substituted  the  cercinfmies  of  pagan  niythology. 
Anarchy  reigned  within,  but  France  repelled  foreign  armies, 
while  the  different  parties  in  the  national  convention,  pro- 
scribed, banished  and  massacred  each  other.  The  govern- 
ment was  overturned,  and  the  management  of  affairs  com- 
mitted to  two  councils  and  five  directors;  if  they  possessed 
great  influence  both  abroad  and  at  home,  it  was  owing  to 
the  victories  of  the  French.  The  principality  of  Montbeil- 
lard  was  united  to  the  republic  in  1796,  and  the  free  terri- 
tory of  Mulhausen  in  1798.  But  after  the  directory  had 
existed  five  years,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  efforts  of  a  few, 
at  the  Iiead  of  whom  was  the  young  general,  wlio  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Italy  and  on  the  plains  of  Egypt.  Bo- 
naparte was  named  first  consul,  he  put  an  end  to  factions, 
acquired  new  glory  in  Italy,  and  dictated  conditions  of  peace 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Luneville  on  the  ninth  of  Febrnary 
1801,  confirmed  Franco  in  the  possession  of  additional  con- 
quests. Hie  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Wissenburgh  to 
the  place  where  it  is  called  the  Waal,  served  as  a  limit,  and 
beyond  the  same  point,  but  witliln  the  northern  frontiers, 
were  included  Belgium,  Aniwerp  and  Flushing.  The 
same  rich  territory  formed  the  twelve  departments  of  Mont- 
Tonnere,  Sarre,  Forets,  the  Rhine  and  Mozelle,  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Meuse,  the  Ourtlie,  the  Roer,  the  Lower  Meuse, 
Jemmappes,  Dyle,  Deux-Nethes  and  the  Scheldt.  Poren- 
truy  on  the  east  of  the  ancient  boundaries  was  united  to 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  country  round 
Geneva  and  Chambery  formed  the  departments  of  Leman 
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and  Moiit*Blanc,  and  the  county  of  Nice  was  changed  into     book 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.     By  the  treaty  of      ^^l* 

Amiensy  peace    was    restored    to   Europe  on  the    twenty-  

seventh  of  March  in  the  following  year,  and  England  gave 
up  the  French  colonies  which  she  had  seized  during  the 
preceding  wars. 

In  the  year  1804,  after  the  victories  of  Montenotte,  Ar-  French  em. 
-    cola«  Rivoli  and  Marengo,  Napoleon  received  in  Paris,  from  ^"^' 
the  hand  of  tlio  sovereign  pontiff,  tiie  unction  with   which 
kings  are  consecrated*  and,  as  if  to  heighten  the  splendour 
of  a  title,  which  added  nothing  to  his  glory  or  his  power, 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  in  the  follctwing  year,  was    - 
the  day  iu  which  he  gained  a  yery  memorable  victory, — 
lie  defeated  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  on  the  plains 
of  Austrelitz  ;  llie  treaty  of  Prcsburg  was  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  and    Prussia  ceded  to  Napoleon  all  its  rights  to 
the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  the  country  of  Neufchatel,  Yalengin 
and  the  territory  of  Anspach,  which  the  victor  exchanged 
for  the  dutchy  of  Berg,  and  erected  Bavaria  into  a  king- 
dom.    The  emperor  of  Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  and  the 
Venetian  states,  and  relinquished  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
Piemont  and  Liguria  were  added  to  France,  and  changed  piemont 
into  the  departments  of  the  Doria,  the    Sezia,  Marene^o,  7"^''^  <? 

■  '  °   '   the  empire. 

the  Po,  the  Stura  and  Montenotte. 

The  extent  of  the  empire  was  farther  increased,  and  its 
chief  became  the  protector  of  German  and   Swiss  confeder- 
ations.    A  new  rupture  followed  by  new  victories  changed 
again  the  state  of  Europe ;  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Fried- 
land  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;*  if  the  importance 
of  the  confederation  of  tlie  Rhine  was  more  than  doubled, 
if  France  obtained  the  Ionian  islands,  it  may  be  attributed 
to  that  treaty  ;  Kell,  Cassel  and  Wesel  on  the  right  bank  of  Part  of  lu- 
tlie    Rhine  were  added  to    the    departments    on    the    left.  hVnls  of 
Tuscany,  Parma  and  Placenza,  SpoleUo,    Rome,    Valais,  the  Kbro, 
Holland,  Friesland,  Hanover,  tlie  bishoprick  of  Monster,  coHsts^of 
the  county  of  Oldenburg,  and   the  possessions  attached  to  ^'JJj^^J'Iq^ 
the  free  towns  of  Bremen.  Hamburg  and  Lubcck  were  trans-  the  empire. 
formed  into  French  departments. 

*  It  was  signed  on  the  seventh  of  July  1807. 
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Napoleon  ruled  over  the  greater  part  oF  Euro[)e  ;  Mlivri 
consul,  he  changed  kingdoms  into  republics,  when  empe- 
ror, republics  were  changed  into  kingdoms;  he  founded 
monarchies  in  Germany;  twice  he  spared  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  but  lavished  the  best  blood  and  treasures  of  the 
empire  to  place  his  brother  on  the  thi*one  of  Spain.  Hav- 
ing lost  the  best  army  in  tlie  world  on  the  frozen  plains  of 
Russia,  abandoned  by  his  allies  on  the  field  of  battle,  he 
made  a  glorious  resistance  in  France  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  Europe.  On  the  31st  of  March  1814,  his  capital 
was  occupied  by  the  foreigners  whom  be  had  often  van- 
quished. Compelled  to  abdicate,  he  retii*ed  to  the  island 
of  Elba,  leaving  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bourbons  a 
kingdom  which  had  been  confined  by  treaties  within  its 
former  limits.  The  territories  of  Montbeillard  and  Mul- 
hauscn  were  all  that  Franco  retained  of  her  republican 
conquests. 

The  institutions  for  which  the  French  ai*e  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  of  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  made  them  forget  the 
disgrace  of  a  foreign  occupation;  but  the  reports  of  the  dis- 
affected were  believed  and  circulated  thiH>ugh  every  part 
of  the  kingdom;  Napoleon  availing  himself  of  the  gent-ral 
discontent,  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  1st  of  March  1815,  and 
entered  Paris  along  with  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  take 
him  prisoner.  It  was  necessary  to  levy  an  army  to  oppose 
the  attempts  of  foreign  princes,  Napoleon  raised  one,  gained 
the  victory  of  Ligny,  and  was  defeated  the  next  day  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo.  Having  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  he  entrusted  himself  to  the  generosity  of  the  English 
government;  and  the  man  wlio  at  one  time  thought  the 
world  to  small  for  his  ambition,  was  banished  on  an  arid 
and  volcanic  rock  in  the  midst  uf  the  ocean. 

France  lost  a  territory  of  twenty  square  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, which  had  been  fortified  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  it 
paid  to  the  foreigners  whom  it  nmintaiiied  during  fivo 
years  an  indemnity  of  700,000,000  frankp,  or  nearly 
L. 29, 200,000 ;  yet  by  means  of  a  good  government  and 
wise  institutions,  it  recovered  its  calamities,  and  resumed 
^   . .       ,  the  rank  which  it  held  amonc  the  kingtloms  of  Europe. 

Position  of  o  o  r 

Franc*.       Accoidiug  to  its  present    limits,  France   extends  between 
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the  seventh  degree  nine  minutefl,  west  of  the  meridian  of  Pa-     book 
ris,  and  the  fifth  degree  fifty-six  minutes  to  the  east  of  the      ^^^- 
same  meridian ;  it  occupies  tlie  space  between  the  forty-se-  -"^— ^ 
cond  degree  twenty  minutes^  and  the  fifty-first  degree  five 
minutes  of  north  latitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
part  of  the  Channel  and  the  Pas  do  Calais,  tlic  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  great  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  tlie  Bavarian  cir- 
cle of  the  Rhine;  on  the  cast  by  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden, 
Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian  states ;  on  the  soutli  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  a  different  part  of  the  Channel. 

The  greatest  dimensions  of  its  frontiers  may  be  determin-  Dimen- 
ed  by  two  lines,  the  one  drawn  in  the  direction  of  north-west  '^°"'' 
to  8outli-east  from  the  most  western  point  on  the  coast  of 
Brest  to  Antibes,  forming  an  extent  of  239  leagues,*  or  574 
geographical  miles;  the  other  drawn  from  Givet  in  the 
Ardennes  to  Mount  Huromba  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
south-east  of  St.  John-Pied-de-port,  may  be  about  £08 
leagues,  or  nearly  500  geographical  miles  in  length.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  tlie  JLiiigdora  is  about  206  leagues  from 
Kersaint  in  the  department  of  Finistcre  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Lauter  and  the  Rhine  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  extent  of  coasts,  including  their  sinuations, 
lias  been  calculated  at  490  leagues.t  The  total  superficies, 
independently  of  Corsica,  amounts  to  26,244  square  leagues, 
or  157,464  square  gcograpliical  miles.  The  population 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  was  equal  to 
31,820,000  souls,  or  on  an  average  to  1212  individuals  for 
every  square  league,  or  to  202  for  every  square  geograpiiical 
mile.  Although  the  population  lias  considerably  increased 
since  the  revolution,  for  in  the  year  1790,  the  same  surface 

*  Twentj-five  of  these  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree. 

t  Their  extent,  exclusively  and  inclusively  of  their  sinuations  may  be  seen  by 
tbe  following  table : 

Straight  line.  Sinuations. 

Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean                            85  leagues.  120 

Atlantic                                      145  195 

Chuin«l                                       135  175 

365  490 
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contained  only  about  25,000,000  inhabitants,  and,  in  1814, 
the  period  of  the  restoration,  28,500,000*  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  Franco  might  be  much  more  populous.  Thus  if 
,  two  departments  be  taken,  forming  nearly  the  two  extremes, 
that  of  the  North  wiiich  contains  3,403  inhabitants  Tor  every 
square  league,  and  the  department  of  tlie  Lower  Alps,  whicli 
contains  only  415,  the  mean  term  would  be  1714  indivi- 
duals, and  if  such  were  the  average  number  of  Inhabitants 
for  every  square  league  in  the  kingdom,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  France  might  amount  to  45,000,000.  The  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil  cannot  be  denied,  but  before  so  great  a 
number  of  inhabitants  can  be  maintained,  agriculture  must 
be  much  improved,  tbe  different  branches  of  industry  must 
be  extended,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  created. 

Corsica,  the  tliird  largest  island  in  the  MediterraneaUt 
possesses  within  itself  the  elements  of  prosperity  which  may 
one  day  render  it  the  finest  of  the  French  colonies.  It 
may  be  equal  in  surface  to  495  leagues  or  2970  square 
geographical   miles. 

The  history  of  the  island  fi*om  the  remotest  ages  to  the 
period  when  it  was  united  to  France,  forms  only  a  distress- 
ing picture  of  war,  bloodshed  and  revolt.  Herodotus  af- 
firms that  it  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Plienicians,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Collista^  before  that  period  it  was  called 
Therapne.  It  was  afterwards  peopled  by  a  colony  of  La- 
cedemonians or,  according  to  Soncca,  of  Plioceans,  who 
called  it  Thera  from  Theras,  the  name  of  their  chief.*  Ow- 
ing perhaps  to  the  frequent  communications  between  the 
islanders  and  the  Greeks,  it  was  called  CyrnoSf  Cemeaiis 
and  Corsis  ;\  but  tlie  Romans  having  taken  it  from  the 
Carthaginians,  styled  it  Corsica,  a  name  of  which  the  ori- 
gin is  uncertain. 

The  cliaracters  which  tbe  ancients  have  left  us  of  the 
Inhabitants  are  apparently  contradictory.  Strabo  describes 
them  as  living  by  plunder,  ami  as  more  savage  than  wild 
beasts.  **  if  a  Roman  general,"  he  adds, '^  advances  into 
the  interior,  takes  some  forts,  and    brings  a  certain  num- 


*  Theodotus,  Book  IV.  ch.  U7. 


t  Siraboy  Book  V.  ch.  4,  sacU  5. 
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ber  of  slaves  to  Rome,  their  ferocity  and  stupidity  afford  a  book 
singular  spectacle.  They  consider  it  either  not  worth  their  ^^''- 
whiio  to  live,  or  they  remain  in  a  state  of  complete  apathy 
and  indifference.  However  small  the  price  may  be  for  which 
they  are  sold,  their  masters  soon  discover  that  they  have 
paid  too  much  for  them/'  But,  as  the  annotator  on  Strabo 
remarks,*  Diodonis  Siculus  bears  witness  to  the  contrary. 
According  to  that  writer,  the  Corsican  slaves  are  the  best 
servants  of  any ;  they  are  from  habit  singularly  clean,  and 
their  aversion  to  their  conquerors  has  tended  to  preserve  the 
manners  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  sober,  brave,  hospit- 
able and  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  freedom.  They  may 
be  distinguished  by  lively  eyes,  a  stature  about  the  middle 
size,  and  a  dark  complexion.f 

Corsica  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Groths  after  Historjnnc 
tlie  fall  of  the  Homan  empire  ;  but  the  inhabitants  neither  ^7^^^"^^' 
lapsed  into  the  barbarism  of  their  masters,  nor  submitted  to 
the  feudal  system  which  they  established.  The  effects  of  the 
conquest  were  battles,  murders  and  crimes  of  which  history 
has  preserved  a  confused  remembrance.  The  Gotlis  were 
succeeded  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Arabs  and  Saracens, 
who  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  island.  It  was  reserv- 
ed for  the  rising  republic  of  Genoa  to  impose  a  cruel  and 
tyrannical  yoke  on  the  people,  which  lasted,  with  many  in- 
terruptions, during  a  period  of  eight  centuries.  In  the  same 
lieriod  the  iieople  exiierienccd  all  the  vicissitudes  that  result 
from  resistance  and  submission;  atone  time  asserting  their 
independence,  at  another  yielding  to  their  oppressors.  Rome 
attempted  the  conquest  of  the  island ;  the  Pisans  took  it 
from  their  rivals  during  the  eleventh  century,  but  in  the 
twelfth  the  latter  gained  it  anew.  In  the  course  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Pisans,  and  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  by  Alphonso  the  Fifth,  king  of  Arragon. 
Genoa  ceded  it  in  1465,  and  took  it  back  shortly  afterwards 
from  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Henry  the  Second  assisted  the 
Corsicans,  and  freed  them  from  the  Genoese ;  but  six  years 
after  their  deliverance,  the  island  was  restored  to  the  repub- 
lic by  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis.  Troraises  of  assist- 

#  M.  GoMelin.  t  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  V.  seql.  13. 
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^^^'      almost  reduced  to  despair,  had  recourse  to  revolt  in  1564. 


Men  were  not  wanting,  who  could  organise  and  direct  in- 
surgents,—-none  were  found  capable  of  liberating  their  coun- 
try.    Tranquillity  was  i*estored  each  time  Cknoa  promised 
to  abolish  the  grievances,  but  when  she  resumed  her  autho- 
rity, the  promises  were  broken.     While  the  different  parties 
against  the  Genoese  were  divided  on  the  choice  of  their 
leader,   a  German  baron,    Theodore  Von   Neuhof,  land- 
ed in  the  island,  offered  his  services  to  the  insurgents,  and 
gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  them,  that  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.    Without  talent  as  a  general,  without  energy 
as  a  monarch,  he  was  unable  to  disperse  the  Grenoese,  or 
unite  the  factions  which  enfeebled  his  ephemeral  kingdom. 
Twice  he  sought  in  foreign  countries  resources  and  supplies, 
which  he  might  have  found  at  home,  and  during  his  absence, 
an  auxiliary  army  furnished  to  Genoa  by  France,  put  an  end 
to  the  revolt.    The  French  had  hardly  left  the  island  before 
a  new  insurrection  broke  out,  and  king  Theodore  returned 
in  1741.     Eight  years  afterwards  the  French  conquered 
Corsica,  and  restored  it  to  the  Genoese,  but  the  latter  found 
Pascal        a  formidable  enemy  in  Pascal  Paoli.  It  was  not  enough  that 
Paoii.         1^^  re[>elled  the  oppressors,  he  became  the  liberator  and  law- 
giver of  his  country.  Deputies  were  sent  by  him  to  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  Europe,  announcing  that  the  Corsicahs,  no 
longer  submitting  to  the  treachery  of  Genoa,  had  proclaim- 
Corsica       ed  tlicir  independence.     The  republic  of  Genoa  ceded  in 
FrlniJ!*      *7^6^»  ^^^  sovereignty  of  tlie  island  to  France.     The  people 
did  not  confound  in  their  hatred  the  Genoese  and  the  French, 
many  submitted  voluntarily,  and  the  inde|)endent  party  was 
annihilated  after  a  single  campaign.  The  efforts  and  genius 
of  Paoli  were  employed  in   vain,  he  left  his  country,  and 
found  an  asylum  in  England.     An  unforeseen  event  called 
him  from  his  retirement; — the  French  revolution  had~com- 
menced,  he  repaired  again  to  the  island,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English  repelled  the  French.     Paoli  intended  to 
found  a  republic,  when  the  king  of  Britain  was  proclaimed 
sovereign  of  Corsica;  but  the  inhabitants  were  mistrustful 
of  the  English,  and  an  easy  victory  freed  them  from  British 
supremacy. 
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Europe  continued. — Physical  Geography  of  France^ 

Thb  different  sciences  of  which  the  object  is  to  extend  oor     ^^^1^ 
knowledge  of  nature,  have  thrown  additional  light  on  geo-     cxli. 

grapliy.    Physical  geography,  a  new  department  of  science, 

possessing  many  attractions,  has  thus  been  created*  In  its 
application  to  France,  it  indicates  the  connexion  of  the  dif- 
ferent mountainous  chains,  the  rivers  that  rise  from  tliem, 
the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  different  windings 
on  the  coasts,  the  fish  that  are  found  in  the  seas  and  rivers^ 
the  animals  indigenous  to  the  mountains  and  plains.  The 
science  of  geology  tends  to  illustrate  physical  geograpliy  ; 
descending  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  it  i*eveals  the  nature 
of  the  strata  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  mineral  riches 
contained  in  them.  It  may  be  necessary^  therefore,  to  ad- 
vert to  some  elementary  principles  of  geology,  principles 
which  have  never  been  contested,  and  to  describe  in  a  few 
words  the  formation  of  the  different  deposits  within  the  lim- 
its of  France,  and  the  volcanic  convulsions  of  which  it  has 
been  the  theatre. 

The  northern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  western 
of  the  Alps,  arc  the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  tlie 
kingdom.  It  is  obvious  that  other  mountains  besides  tlioso 
last  mentioned,  form  part  of  the  high  line,  which  divides 
Europe  into  two  portions.  The  Pyrenees  unite  with  the 
Cevennes,  the  Cevennes  with  the  Vosges,  the  latter  meet 
Jura  on  the  soutli,  and  form  the  Ardennes  on  tlic  north.  In 
the  present  state  of  geographical  science,  to  determine  the 
points  of  junction  or  separation  between  different  mountains, 
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is  to  determine  the  nature  and  formation  of  tlie  rocks  whicli 
compose  them ;  and  as  the  same  remark  is  equall j  applica- 
ble to  their  boundaries  and  ramifications,  the  study  of  min- 
eralogy becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  all  those  vho 
do  not  confine  their  inquiries  to  the  systems  of  ancient  geo- 
graphersy  or  to  political  and  arbitrary  divisions  ever  liable 
to  change. 

According  to  this  method,  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
of  France  may  be  designated  the  Franco-Celtic  group.  It 
belongs  to  the  vast  Alpine  range,  and  consists  of  two 
principal  chains,  the  Ceveno-Vosgian  and  the  Jlrmorican* 
The  first,  separated  from  the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  is  formed  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Mountains, 
the  Espinouse,  the  Garriguen  and  the  Cevennes  proper. 
One  branch  or  the  Levezon  stretches  towards  the  south- 
west from  Mount  Lozerc  in  the  Cevennes;  while  the 
mountains  of  Aubrac  extend  towards  the  north-west.  In 
the  same  direction,  the  heights  of  Margeride  unite  with 
the  Cevennes  at  Cantal  and  Mount-Dor,*  of  which  the 
summit  or  the  Puy  de  Saucy  is  the  highest  point  in  cen- 
tral France.  A  long  but  not  a  very  high  chain  passes 
from  these  two  branches  to  the  Loire;  the  loftiest  ]>oints 
are  Mount  Olouze,  Mount  Jurgcan  and  the  heights  of 
Gatine.  A  much  shorter  chain,  situated  between  Mounts 
Lozere  and  Mezen,  formed  by  the  Forcz  heights  and 
those  of  La  Made,  stretciies  nortliwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  The  Mczen,  tlic  Pilat,f  the  mountains  of 
Chorollais,  and  the  Cote  d'Or  arc  united  with  the  Moresot 
and  Tassclot  by  the  ridge  of  Langrcs  and  the  Faucilles, 
or  the  extension  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Yosges.  The 
heights  of  Morvan  bend  towards  the  north-west  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ouche,  and  terminate  in  low  hills  at  the 


*  Mont-Dor,  which  Sidoiiius  Apollinaris  culls  Mons-Duranius,  is  generally 
written  Mont-d'Or,  as  if  its  Latin  name  had  been  Mon*  Aureus,  Ramond  pro- 
posed to  call  it  Mont-Dore,  nficr  the  name  of  the  river  which  rises  from  it ;  but 
as  the  same  river  is  called  the  Dordogne  hcyond  its  junction  with  the  Dogne,  we 
have  adopted  the  name  in  the  text,  which  may  be  considered  a  translation  of 
MonS'Durauius, 

t  So  called  from  the  Latin  word  Pilealus,  because  its  summit  is  often  covered 
with  clouds,  as  if  with  a  cap. 
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sourcoa  of  the  Yernisson.  The  Yosges  ai*e  only  separated  book 
on^the  sonth-east  from  the  chain  of  Jura  by  a  valley  now  ^^'''' 
watered  by  the  canal  of  Monsieur,  they  extend  on  the  north 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Branches  of  the  same  heights 
incline  towards  the  north-west  near  the  sources  of  the  Mo- 
jselle,  and  form  different  ridges,  covered  with  the  thick  woods 
of  the  Ardennes.  They  are  divided  anew  into  two  other 
branches  near  the  sources  of  the  Oise,  tlie  one  terminates  in 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  the  other  near  the  coasts  of  the  Chan- 
nel. It  appears  from  their  geological  composition  and  oth- 
er causes  which  shall  be  afterwards  urged,  that  they  form 
part  of  a  single  chain. 

The  Armorican  range  consists,  of  four  divisionsi  which  Armorican 
extend  in  different  directions.  It  commences  on  the  western  ^  ^^'"' 
coasts  of  ancient  Brittany,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  known  by  the  names  of  the  Arree  and  the  Black 
Mountains,  the  former  are  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Aul- 
ne,  and  the  others  on  the  south  of  tlie  same  river.  The  Me- 
nez  heights  extend  eastwards,  and  a  series  of  hills  begin- 
ning near  the  sources  of  the  Yilaine,  run  towards  the  south, 
and,  but  for  the  course  of  the  Loire,  might  join  a  part  of 
the  preceding  chain.  The  northern  extremity  of  one  branch 
forms  Cape  Uogue;  another  on  the  east  stretches  to  the 
heights  of  Beauce,  whicli  are  separated  by  the  valley  of 
the  Yernisson  from  the.  mountains  of  Morvan.  TIkis  it 
might  almost  be  concluded  that  the  two  chains  form  a  sin- 
gle group. 

France  has  been  divided  into  fifteen  basins,  viz.  fourprin-  Basins  and 
cipal  basins,  one  German,  two  Belgian,  and  eight  connect-  '^^^^'* 
ed  with  the  coasts.     The  basin  of  tlio  Garonne  is  formed  by  Garonne. 
tlie  Pyrenees  on  the  south,  the  Cevennes  on  the  cast,  the 
Cantal,  Mounts  Odouze,  Jargeail  and  Beron  on  the  north. 
The  Gironde  discharges  all  its  waters  into  the  ocean.     The 
Graronne,  of  which  the  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
word  Garumna  or  Varumna,  has  its  source  in  the  valley  of 
Aran  in  the  Pyrenees.     The  Gers  and  the  Save,  which  de- 
scend from  the  same  mountains,  are  the  only  feeders  of  any  . 
consequence  on  its  left  bank;  but  on  the  right,  it  receives 
the  Ariege,  the  Aurigera  of  the  ancients,  the  Padolus  of 
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»o««     Oaiilt*  the  Tarn,  enlarged  by  tlie  Aveyron,  the   Lot  by 
cxLK     ||j^  Truyere  and   the  Cclle,    and    lastly,   the   Dordognr, 


which  rising  From  Mount-Dor,  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Cere,  the  Yezere  and  the  Isle*  The  Garontie  receives  the 
name  of  the  Gironde  after  its  junction  with  tlie  Dordogne. 
The  tifle  is  perceptible  hi  tlie  river  at  thirty  leagues  from 
the  embouchure  ;  the  length  of  the  course  may  be  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Rafts  and  timber  are  floated 
down  the  streams  from  a  place  about  two  leagues  above 
the  small  town  of  Saint  Beat,  and  it  becomes  navigable  at 
Cazeres  in  the  depai*tment  of  the  Upper  Graronne.  A 
Bumber  of  islands  and  sand  blinks  below  Anbes,  where  it 
joins  the  Dordogne,  render  the  navigatiot>  dangerous. 
The  banks  are  enclosed  by  heaths  or  downs  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  moutii,  and  tbe  bt*eadth  of  the  river 
exceeds  seven  miles,  but  it  becomes  gradually  narrower, 
and  enters  tbe  oceau  by  a  passage  little  more  than  two  miles 
in  width. 
Rhone*  The  fcasin  of  the  Rhetie,  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Jura, 

on  the  west  by  Mounts  Pilat,  Mezen,  Saone  and  tbe  Ce- 
vcnnes,  and  on  the  east  by  several  mountains  which  may  be 
considered  the  counterforts  of  the  Alps,  extends  on  the 
north  to  the  Yosges;  its  waters  are  discharged  on  the  south 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rhone,  the  Rhodanns  of  the 
ancients,  rises  below  tbe  glaciers  of  Mount  Furca,  and 
enters  France  at  some  leagues  to  the  east  of  St.  Dizier. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers  in  Europe,  the  declivity 
has  been  estimated  at  thirty-three  feet  on  each  league. 
The  principal  feeders  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Ain,  the 
Saone,  the  Ardeche  and  the  Gard ;  it  receives  on  the  left 
the  Isere,  the  Drome,  the  Aigues  and  the  Durance,  which 
rises  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gcnevre.  The  Rhone  begins  to 
be  navigable  at  SeysscI  on  the  boundaries  between  Savoy 
and  the  department  of  the  Ain.  The  length  of  its  course 
is  equal  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  and  of  these  a 
hundred  and  twenty  are  included  between  tlie  frontiers  of 

•  The  gold  borne  down  bj  the  waters  of  the  Ariege,  is  at  present  Ihuiul  la 
too  inconsiderable  q%inniities  to  bt  worked  with  profit. 
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France  and  the  Mediterranean.     After  it  passes  Bctaacaire,     book 
it  becomes  less  rapid ;  it  flows  slowly  into  the  sea,  and     <^xi'i* 
divides  itself  into  four  branches,  in  which  several  banks  ren-  """""^■"" 
der  the  passage  difficult. 

The  length  of  the  basin  watered  by  the  Loire  is  still  ^^^'^^ 
greater;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of 
Charolais,  and  part  of  the  Cevonncs,  on  the  south  by  the 
mountains  of  Margeride,  Cantal  and  Mount  Dor,  on  tlie 
south-west  by  the  heights  of  Gatine,  and  on  tiie  north  by 
the  kills,  which  form  the  ridge  of  Beauce,  and  unite  with 
the  Armorican  chain.  The  Loire  rises  from  mount  Gerbier- 
le-Joux,  at  sone  leagues  fi*om  Mezen.  It  runs  first  north- 
wards, being  separated  from  the  Allier  by  tlie  Forez  heights 
and  those  of  La  Made,  it  then  bends  to  the  north-west,  and 
conttnoes  in  thai  direction  until  it  reaches  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Orleans ;  beyond  the  last  place,  it  flows  westwards, 
and  enters  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues.  The  mean  depth  of  its  waters  nay  be 
more  than  seven,  but  less  than  ten  feet,  and  the  declivity 
of  the  course,  about  twenty-three  feet  on  each  league- 
Trees  or  rafts  are  not  floated  on  its  streams,  above  the 
village  of  Retournac,  at  five  leagues  from  Beauzac  in  the 
department  of  the  iipiier  Loire;  it  becomes  navigable  a 
short  way  above  Roanne  in  the  department  of  the  Loire. 
The  Mayenne,  swollen  by  the  streams  of  the  Jartlie  and 
Loire,  enters  it  on  the  right,  but,  it  receives  no  other  im- 
portant river  from  the  same  aide,  as  it  is  not  confined 
by  lofty  hills.  Several  large  rivers  on  the  left  rise  from 
the  chain  of  mountains,  in  which  arc  situated  the  highest 
summits  In* central  France;  these  rivers  ai*e  the  Allier,  the 
Cher,  the  Yienne  and  others  which  fall  into  the  Loire.  The 
alluvial  deposits  conveyed  by  it,  obstruct  the  embouchure, 
and  form  sand  banks  which  are  daily  increasing;  thus  in 
some  places,  the  depth  which  was  formerly  twenty  feet  at 
low  tidei  does  not  at  pi*esent  exceed  seven  or  eight. 

The  sinuous  course  of  the  Seine  or  the  ancient  Seg^tana  Seinc^ 
passes  along  a  basin  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  Armo- 
rican chain,  which  on  the  south  separates  it  from  the  Loire, 
and  joins  the  mountains  ofMoi^an;  it  is  enclosed  on  the 
aast  by  mounts  Moresot  and  Tasselot,  the  ridge  of  Langres 
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BOOK  north  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  bounds  the  basin  of 
cxLi.  ^jiQ  Vilainc,  a  small  river  which  rises  near  Juvigne,  and  is 
rendered  navigable  by  sluices  at  the  village  of  Cessan ;  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  Meu,  the  Seiche  and  the  Don,  it 
reaches  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  forty-five  leagues. 

Cbarente.  The  Charente,  a  sinuous  river,  about  eighty-five  leagues 
long,  mses  near  the  village  of  Cherronac  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Yienne.  The  Ne,  the  Seugne  and  the  Bou- 
tonne  are  the  principal  feeders;  it  is  navigable  at  Montig- 
nac,  a  few  leagues  above  Angouleme,  and  throws  itself  into 
the  ocean,  opposite  the  isle  of  Oleron.  The  basin  is  bound* 
ed  by  a  chain  that  descends  from  the  heights  of  Oatine,  and 
by  a  range  of  hills,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Charante. 

Adour.  ^riie  basin  of  the  Adour  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Py- 

renees, and  by  a  number  of  hills  that  extend  from  these  moun- 
tains to  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Gironde.  The  river  issues 
from  the  declivities  in  the  Pic  du  Midi,  and  forms  a  cataract 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  a  short  way  above  Bagneres. 
The  length  of  the  course  may  be  about  seventy  leagues;  it 
quits  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  receives  the  Midouze^ 
the  Luy,  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  the  Bidouze 
and  other  streams.  The  Adour  cannot  be  considered  either 
a  useful  or  important  river  ;  its  course  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  inundations  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  de- 
solate the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  banks*  It  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  at  Saint-Severe,  and  throws  itself  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gascogny  at  Bayonne. 

Aude.  The  Aude  rises  from  the  marshes  of  the  same  name  in  the 

eastern  Pyrenees  about  a  league  from  Mount  Lewis;  the 
Orbieux  or  the  principal  feeder  is  not  navigable.  The  length 
of  the  Adour's  course  may  be  about  fifty  leagues ;  boats, 
however,  are  seldom  seen  on  it,  until  it  joins  the  canal  at 
Narbonne.  The  basin  of  the  river  is  enclosed  by  Mounts 
Espinouze,  the  Black  Mountains  and  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

Argens.  T'**^  basin  limited  by  Mounts  Maures,  Esterel  and  their 

ramifications,  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Ar- 
gens or  the  most  important  is  formed  by  the  streams  timt 
unite  at  Chateau-Vert.     The  waters  of  the  Artuby  fall  into 
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the  Argens,  wfaich  enters  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course 

of  twenty-foar  leagues.     It  is  not  navigable,  and  although      cxli. 

it  flows  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  often  leaves  its 

bed,  and  forms  pestilential  marshes.  The  Herault  traverses 
the  eastern  part  of  the  same  basin  from  the  Cevennes  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  leagues. 

France  is  watered  by  twelve  great  rivers,  by  a  hundred 
and  eight  that  are  navigable,  and  by  more  than  five  thous- 
and streams  and  rivulets.  But  in  order  to  complete  the  hy- 
drographical  account  of  the  same  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  the  lakes  and  marahes.  Of  the  former,  one  only  need 
be  mentioned ;  it  is  the  Lake  of  Grand-Lieu  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nantes ;  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  the  Boulogne, 
the  Ognon,  and  other  small  rivers,  it  discharges  itself  by 
the  Achenau  into  the  Loire.  It  may  bo  about  two  leagues 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  The  large 
marshes  in  France  are  situated  in  the  maritime  departments 
on  the  south-west  and  south-east.  The  marsh  of  Carcans 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  may  be  about  two  leagues 
long  by  one  and  a  half  broad ;  it  communicates  with  anoth- 
er, the  Canau,  which  is  not  much  smaller.  The  Biscarosse 
in  tlie  Landes  may  be  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
first;  it  as  well  as  others  of  a  smaller  size  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  downs.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  departments  of  tlic  Eastern  Py- 
renees and  the  Aude,  divides  the  Leucate,.a  marsh  about 
three  leagues  long,  into  two  almost  dfual  parts.  The  Sige- 
an,  nearly  four  leagues  in  Icngtli,  is  also  situated  in  the  same 
department.  The  marsli  of  Tliau  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  is  almost  as  long  as  the  last,  it  exhibits  two  plie- 
nomena  not  unworthy  of  notice^  first,  it  is  salt,  although 
fed  by  many  fresh  water  springs;  secondly,  a  sort  of  sub- 
terranean water  spout  rises  several  feet  above  the  surface 
near  the  northern  extremity,  and  forms  by  its  fall  a  circular 
pool.  It  communicates  on  the  north-cast  by  means  of  a  na- 
tural channel  with  the  marshes  of  Maguelonne,  Perots  and 
Mauguio,  thus  forming  a  length  of  more  than  thirty  miles. 
The  marsh  of  Bere  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  may  bo 
considered  a  gulf,  it  enters  the  sea  by  the  canals  of  Mar- 
tigues  and  the  Tour  de  Bouc.     It  is  about  fifteen  leagues 
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BOOK      ill  circtimferencey  and  a  great  qiianlity  of  salt  is  deposited 
cxLi.      jyj  j^g  j,^j„|  jjyjj  jjijii  waters.     Several  artificial  inarsiies  or 

""""""""""  poolsy  not  inferior  in  size  to  natural  lakes,  arc  situated  in 
the  interior  of  France,  among  otiiers,  the  Yillers  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,  and  tlie  Indre  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe;  the  first  is  about  six  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  the  second,  four.  The  Saille,  a  feeder  of  the  Moselle, 
issues  from  the  last. 

Capet.  Two  .large   promontories   are    situated  on   the  French 

coasts ;  tlie  Hague  or  the  Hogue  at  the  extremity  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  same  name  protrudes  into  the  channel,  the 
Raz  forms  tlie  most  western  point  in  the  department  of  Fi- 
nistere.  The  waves  are  broken  into  foam  at  the  base  of  the 
last  cape,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  extends  to  a  great 
distance  along  the  ocean. 

Guifi  and  The  Same  coasts  are  indented  bj  large  and  deep  gulfs ; 
^^*'  that  of  St.  Malo  in  the  Cliannel,  stretches  beyond  the  bay 
of  Saint  Brieuc  on  the  left,  and  forms  at  its  extremity  the 
bay  of  Cancale,  famous  for  its  oysters.  The  Brest  anchor- 
ago  on  the  western  coast  of  Fiitistere  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly called  a  bay,  of  wliich  the  depth  at  low  tide  is  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  and  the  circumference 
about  eight  leagues ;  it  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  the 
strait  of  Goulet.  The  bay  of  Douarnenez  on  the  south  is 
still  larger;  its  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  Chevre  and 
Cape  Raz.  Another,  the  Morbihan,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  department,  is  sftout  eight  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  bay  of  Bourganeuf,  although  larger,  but  not  so  deep  as 
the  last,  extends  almost  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire. 
The  gulf  of  Gascogny  on  the  ocean  is  enclosed  by  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Spain ;  at  one  extremity  it  receives  the  small 
river  of  the  Nivelle.  The  most  important  gulf  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  the  gulf  of  Lions,  incorrectly  written 
Lyons,  an  error  whicii  has  led  some  geographers  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  called  after  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  more  than  fifty-five  leagues  dis- 
tant in  a  direct  line.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  styl- 
ed the  sea  or  gulf  of  the  Lion,  because,  from  the  frequency 
of  tempests,  it  was  formidable  to  mariners.  It  is  knotvn 
tliat  Saint-Lewis,  after  having  embarked  at  Aigues  Mortes, 
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was  detained  in  the  gulf  by  a  storm  which  lasted  three  days.*     book 
It  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  five  dcpsirtments ;  the  Eastern     cxli. 
Pyrenees,  the  Aude,  the  Hcraiilt,  the  Gard  and  the  Douches 
du  Rhone.    Four  bays  are  formed  by  the  coasts  in  the  de-  • 
partment  of  the  Yar ;  namely,  the  bays  of  Cavaleire^  Gri- 
maud,  Napoule  and  Juan. 

It  is  unnecessary   to  mention   all   the  islands  near  the  island*. 
coasts  of  France;  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  more  important 
than  any  others  in  the  channel,  but  as  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  England,  they  shall  be  described  in  the  account 
of  that  country.    The  isle  of  Ouessant  on  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean  is  surrounded  by  other  smaller  islands  of  the  same 
name,  and  lined  with  rocks,  which   render  the  approach 
dangerous.     It  m^y   be  equal   to  two  square  leagues   in 
superficial   extent ;    the  soil   is   by   no   means   unfruitful* 
Groaix,  a  more  productive  island,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fishermen.     Belle-Isle,   about  four  leagues  in  length,   and 
two   in   breadth,  yields   rich    pasturage.      Mourmoutiers, 
equal  to  four  square  leagues  in  extent,  is  peopled  by  in- 
dustrious inhabitants.     Yeu  is  formed  by  a  granite  rock^ 
covered  with  a  light  stratum  of  vegetable  mould ;  the  sur- 
face occupies  the  space  of  nearly  six  square  leagues.     The 
isle  of  Re,  about  five  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  in  circum- 
ference,  is  bounded  by  rocks  on  the  north  and  the  west. 
The  land  is  ill  provided  with  wood,  and  unfruitful  in  corn ; 
the  wealth  of  the  inhnhitaiits  consists  chiefly  in  the  produce 
of  their  vineyards.     Oleron,  an  island  of  considerable  im- 
portance, is  about  six  leagues  long,  and  two  broad ;  its  salt 
marshes  are  very   valuable.     Camargue,  an  island  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  Rhone ;  with  the  exception  of  a  large  marsh, 
the  soil  affords  excellent  pasturage.     The  Hyeres,  of  which 
the  principal  islands  are  Porqucrolles,  Port-Groz,  Bagneaux 
and  Titan,  stretch  to  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  east 
to  west ;  they  are  fruitful  in  oranges  and  in  difi*erent  aroma- 
tic plants.     The  Leriiis  or  the  islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and 

•  We  may  mention  llic  tcstitnony  of  William  of  Nangii:,  a  monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  a  biographer  of  St.  Lewis.  "Mare  Lconis  nuncupatur, 
quod  semper  est  asperum,  fluciuosum  cl  cruflelo.''  See  also  Menioires  de  TAca- 
dcmia  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lcttre;:,  tom.  xii.  p.  SIO, 
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Booit      St.  Honorat  are  encompassed  with  quicksands,  and  almost 
^^"*     uninhabited.     Corsica  is  situated  on  the  soutli-east  of  the 

"""""""  Lerins ;  from  its  importance  it  may  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  details  concerning  it. 

Corsica.  The  island  is  partly  covered  with  mountains^  forming  a 

group  which  a  French  geograplier  has  denominated  theSar* 
do-Corsicany'N'  because  it  is  the  continuation  of  a  range  in 
Sardinia.  The  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Caona  on 
the  souths  the  mountains  of  Cagnone  in  the  centre,  the  Fron- 
togna  heights  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Titime  on  the 
north.  Different  counterforts  or  branches  connected  with 
these  chains,  enclose  numerous  valleys  or  small  basins.  The 
seven  of  most  consequence  are  those  watered  by  the  Tavig- 
nano  and  the  Golo  on  the  east*  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yalin- 
co,  the  Taravo,  the  Gravone,  the  Liamone  and  the  Fango, 
which  descend  towards  the  western  declivities  of  the  island. 
None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable.  Several  marshes  are 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  largest  or  the  Biguglia  is 
nearly  eight  miles  in  length.  The  chain  of  Titime  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Corsica  on  tlio  north,  the  most  important  of 
any  in  the  island.  The  mountains  that  descend  on  the  west- 
ern side,  enclose  many  bays  and  several  gulfs,  among  oth- 
ers, the  gulfs  of  Valinco,  Ajaccio,  Porto  and  St.  Florent. 
Other  islands  arc  situated  near  Corsica,  but  all  of  them  are 
\ery  small. 

Geology.         Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  soil  in  the  different 

rreinaJks  P^"*^'^  ®^  France,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to,  make  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  geology  of  the  country.  Granite 
rocks  or  such  as  are  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  organic 
matter,  are  seen  on  the  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps,  but  tlie  granite  in  the  former  is  less  ancient  than  tiie 
granite  in  the  secund.  Granite  masses  support  volcanic 
summits  in  the  Cevennes  proper,  and  particularly  in  Cantal 
and  Mount  Dor.  The  granite  in  the  Ceveno-Vosgian  group 
disappears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avalon,  and  is  seen 
anew  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Vosges,  in  other  words, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  same  rocks  prevail  in  the  Armorican  range, 

*  See  Tableau  des  Montagnes  by  M.  Brouguere. 
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forming  the  crests  of  the  small   basins,    watered  by  the     book 
feeders  of  the  Loire,  and  covering  almost  all  the  surface  in     cxli. 
the  departments  of  the    Lower   Loire,    Morbihan,   Finis- 
tere,    the    Ck>tes-du-Nordy     the     lle-et-Yilaine     and     the 
Manchc. 

From  the  remains  of  granite  rocks,  triturated  and  unit-  Ancient 
ed  by  the  action  of  water,  arc  formed  the  masses  of  ancient  ^  °  ^ 
sandstone  which  extend  near  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 
But  at  the  time  that  their  molecules  were  cemented,  conti- 
nents existed,  for  in  their  inclined  strata  are  foiind  vege- 
table remains^  Extensive  deposits  of  the  same  rocks  are 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tarn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Etienne,  near  B rives, 
in  the  territory  of  Bourbon-Archambault,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cher  and  the  Auron.  The  same  rocks  bound  the  Yosges 
on  the  west  and  south,  they  form  their  summits  from  the 
sources  of  the  Sarre  to  the  base  of  Mount  Tonnere,  and 
appear  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sierck. 

Tho    ancient    ocean  has  left  traces  of  its    existence',  in  ^aiine 

.  ■  .  .  ^       deposit!. 

tftry  country  on  the  earth ;  as  its  waters  became  gradu- 
ally lower,  calcareous  strata  or  beds  of  sea  salt,  were  de- 
posited in  the  declivities  of  the  heights  which  have  been  al- 
ready indicated,  and  in  basins  of  which  the  limits  are  still 
apparent 

The  whole  chain  of  Jura  may  be  considered  the  highest  Calcareous 
r^ion  of  these  deposits,  wliich  are  supported  on  the  south  ju^ra!^" 
by  the  base  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the  Cevennes  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  east  by  the  base  of  the  High  Alps, 
and  form  on  the  right  of  the  Saone,  the  mountains  of 
tlie  Charollais,  the  Cote  d'Or  and  the  heights  of  Lan- 
gres.  The  same  deposits  become  lower  towards  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  their  declivities  extend  in  the  direction  of 
the  channel,  occupying  a  zone,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tarn  to  Yalognc  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cherburg ;  they  form  the  ridge  of  tho  Ardcniies,  ter- 
minate at  the  sources  of  the  Serre,  and  re^appear  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boulognc-sur-Mer. 

But  a  second  series  of  sediments  is  found  on  these  lands,  S^^^^V 

deposits. 

exhibiting  in  the  south  of  Angoulcmc  and  Perigueux,  and 
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BOOK  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne^ 
cxLi.  ^1,^  calcareous  substances  which  belong  to  the  chalk  forma- 
tion.  It  might  bo  said  that  they  have  been  acmmulated  in 
the  depths  of  vast  Caspian  seas,  of  which  the  remains  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Dordogne,  the  Illcy  and  tife  Charente^  extend 
and  are  lost  in  the  ocean,  where  they  form  the  island  of 
Oleron.  Another  deposit,  much  greater  than  the  last,  oc- 
cupies an  immense  basin,  which,  in  Its  irregular  windings, 
stretches  into  England,  terminating  on  the  west  towards  a 
branch  of  the  hills,  that  diverges  fi*om  the  Armorican  chain 
to  the  Loire,  where  it  forms  the  regular  sckistus  of  An- 
gers; the  same  deposit  extends  on  the  south  towards  the 
heights  of  Gatines,  the  ridge  of  Issoudun,  and  the  hills 
near  Bourges,  on  the  east  towards  those  of  Auxerre,  and 
the  heights  of  Langres  and  the  Ardennes,  on  the  north 
beyond  the  Baltic. 
Ancient  I'he  aulmals  that  existed  in  these  Caspian  seas,   differed 

replies.       ^rj|Q]|y  fp^pf,  j|„y  ^iiji^    „Q^y  frcqucttt   the  ocean.     Among 

those  that  the  naturalist  considers  the  most  remarkable,  are 
large  reptiles,  which  may  be  compared  to  monsters  engen- 
dered in  the  imagination,  exhibiting  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  head  like  a  dolphin's  with  the  tectli  of  a  crocodile, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  consisting  of 
eighty  vertebrse,  and  attached  to  the  body  of  a  lizard.  The 
remains  of  the  marine  reptiles,  called  Ichtyosauri,  have 
been  found  in  the  blue  marl  near  Honfleur,  and  other 
animals,  the  Plesiosauri,  not  unlike  lizards,  and  about  nine 
feet  in  length,  have  been  collected  near  Boulogne  and  Aux- 
onne.  A  third  animal,  to  which  a  French  naturlist  has 
given  the  name  of  Teleosaurus  CadomensiSf^  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  crocodile^  it  is  found  in  the  quarries  near 
Caen. 
Higher  At  a  pcriod  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  chalky 

deposits,  ijasins,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  Champagne,  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  the  traces  of  smaller  seas 
have  been  left  in  France.  These  traces  may  be  discovered 
wherever  there  are  beds  of  coarse  limestone,  such  as  the 
kind  used  for  building  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  or 

*  M,  Geoffrey  de  St.  Hilaire. 
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wherever  there  are  deposits  similar  to  the  strata  beneath  book 
the  same  rocks.  The  smallest  of  these  Caspian  seas,  if  ^^^^^^ 
tliey  may  he  so  called,  covered  the  country  now  watered  ""~-"-^ 
by  the  Rhone  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  it  may  be 
traced  into  the  departments  of  Herault,  Gard,  Vaucluse 
and  Boachee  du  Rhone.  Another  and  a  somewhat  larger 
sea  was  situated  on  the  noKh  of  the  former,  and  bounded, 
by  the  declivities  of  Jura,  those  on  Cote  d'Or,  and  the 
heights  of  Charolais.  The  basin  which  It  formed,  reaches 
from  the  north  of  Dijon  to  the  south  of  Valence.  A  tliii*d 
of  still  greater  dimensionsy  covered  almost  all  the  surface 
in  the  departments  of  Tarn,  Upper  Garonne,  Gers,  Landes, 
Olronde,  and  lastly,  Lot-et-Garonne«  But  the  largest  of  them 
all  extended  over  the  Loiret,  the  Seine-et-Oise,  the  OisOf 
and  partly  over  the  departments  of  Aisne,  Seine-et-Cher, 
Indre-et-Loire,  and  Indre.  The  basins  of  these  Caspians 
were  not  drained  at  the  same  epodu  While  the  one  oai 
the  aorth,  tlie  last  that  has  been  mentioned^  is  formed  by 
marine  calcareous  strata,  in  which  the  organic  remains  be- 
long to  animals  wholly  different  from  any  that  now  frequent 
oar  seas, ;  in  the  basin  through  which  the  Garonne  flows^ 
are  found  many  shell-fish  similar  to  others  that  still  exist. 
It  may  be  concluded  from  the  gypsum  rocks,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  in  the  deptlis  of  fresh  water,  that 
lakes  succeeded  the  seas  in  the  two  basins  round  Paris  and 
Avignon. 

Graminivorous  animals  frequented  the  banks  of  these  Ancient 
lakes,  but  they  were  part  of  a  creation  very  different  from 
the  one  which  now  inhabits  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their 
bones  have  been  collected,  examined  and  compared  by  a  ce- 
lebrated naturlisty"*^  and  with  the  aid  of  a  science,  which  was 
brought  by  the  same  person  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
their  forms  have  been  discovered.  It  was  in  the  strata  of 
Montmartre,  Belleville  and  Montmorency,  in  the  quarries  of 
Aix,  in  the  calcareous  marl  near  Orleans,  and  on  the 
Rhenish  limits  of  France,  that  the  bones  of  these  ancient 
animals  were  found.  From  their  particular  conformation 
and  the  marked  characters  which  distinguish   them    from 

*  M.  Cuvier.     Sea  Recherchet  sur  let  OsMmena  Fostilts,  5  vols.  ilo.  18S3. 
VOL.    VIII.  23 
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BOOK      every  living  being,  names  have  been  assigned  theai»  whichp 
^^'^^'     together  with  their  antiquity,  indicate  the  forms  of  their 


jawbones  and  teeth.     Thus  iUe  palceotheria   (ancient   ani- 
mals) have  been  divided  into  seven    sorts,    of  which    the 
largest  may  be  equal  in  size  to  a  horse,  and  the  smallest, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  hare.    The  only  animals  to  which 
they  bear  any  resemblance  In  shape,  are  the  tapirs   that 
exist  at  present  in  the  new  world.    The  anoplotheria  (de- 
fenceless animals)  are  divided  into  six  species,  the  largest 
are  three  feet  iiigli  by  five  long,  and  the  smallest,  not  less 
than  a  rat.    The  remains  of  the  Iqphiodonteg*  are  chiefly 
found  in  calcareous  marl;  they  resemble  tapirs  in    many 
re8|)ects,  the  difiTercnce  consisting  principally  in  their  greater 
or  smaller  size. 
Ridgt  of         When  the  marine  calcareous  masses  in  the  departments 
uvergne.    pgyj^j  PariS'were  covered  with  fresh  water,  there  must  have 
been  large  lakes  in  the  highest   part  of  France,   on   the 
mountains  in  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Cantal, 
Lozere   and   Ardeche;   for   no  marine   calcareous   rocks 
can    be   observed   in    that   lofty   country,  and   tho   depo- 
sits left  by  the  lakes,  arc  still  found  on  the  granite.     The 
waters  appear  to  have  passed  from  their  basins  in  a  north- 
ern   direction,    and    by  their  rupture    to  have  augmented 
otlier  deposits,  which  were  forming  in  the  great  northern 
basin.f     In  the  same  deposits   are  contained  a  great  many 
organic  remains,  some  of  the  same  sort  as  those  on  Mont- 
martre,  others  of  hippopotami  and  of  the  anthracotherion^  au 
animal  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  hippopotamos.  In  ad- 
dition to   these  might  be  mentioned   the  remains  of  birds, 
different  from  any  that  now  exist,  and  what  is  a  new  fact  in 
the  science,  gallinaceous  eggs  perfectly  entire.     Lava  and 
basalt  rest  above  these  fresh  water  basins ;  although  the  vol- 
canoes   from    which   they    were  vomited,  are  now  extin- 
guished, their  height  and  their  craters  still  excite  admiration. 
While  they  were  emitting  flames,   animals* existed  in   that 
part  of  France,  which  at  present  are  only    found    in   the 
warmest  climates. 

*  From  lophos,  a  crest  or  hill,  and  odon,  a  tooth. 

t  Seo  the  introduction  to  the  work  entitled  Recherches  sur  Ice  Osscnricns  Foi- 
cile?  du  dopartinent  du  Piiy-de-Domc,  by  M.M.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  4lo,  1828. 
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Among  otherSy  the  rhinoceros,  elephants,  hyenas,  lions  book 
and  stags  of  an  immense  size,  mastodontes  or  large  qiiadrn-  ^^'''* 
peds  that  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  . 

but  of  which  the  remains  are  still  collected  in  the  new  world,  mab. 
The  most  of  tliese  animals  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
described,  and  others  that  are  found  in  marl  and  gypsum ;  in 
Auvergne,  however,  their  remains  are  contained  in  alluvi- 
al lands  that  cover  ancient  streams  of  lava  and  basalt,  from 
which  it  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  existence  of  volcanoes 
at  different  periods  in  that  part  of  the  country,  ft  must  not 
be  imagined  that  these  large  animals,  which  now  inhabit  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Allier.  On 
tlie  alluvial  lands  that  cover  the  caverns  of  Montpeiier, 
are  found  tigers,  lions,  hyenas,  panthers  and  hippopotami. 
The  transition  lands  in  the  vallies  throughout  France  con- 
tain the  remains  of  the  same  quadrupeds,  and  very  many 
have  been  collected  in  the  country  round  Paris,  ft  is  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  climate  of  France,  and,  in  general, 
of  all  the  temperate  regions,  was  at  the  epoch  in  which 
these  animals  existed,  much  warmer  than  in  the  present 
day. 

The  greatest  part  of  Corsica  belongs  to  the  granite  for-  LancU  in 
nation.  Calcareous  rocks  similar  to  those  on  the  Alps 
and  Jura  are  observed  in  two  different  parts  of  the  island, 
on  the  eastern  coast  towards  the  north  of  Porto  Yecchio, 
and  on  the  northern  near  the  gulf  of  St.  Florent.  More 
recent  calcareous  rocks  and  calcareous  sandstone,  left  by 
the  ocean,  the  last  time  it  covered  the  continent,  can  only 
be  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bonifacio. 

The  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  different  lands  Substances 
in  France,  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  may   prepare  ans. '"  *"* 
the  reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the  mineral  riches  in 
the  same  country.     From  the  variety  of  these  lands,  some 
notion  may  be  inferred  of  the  substances  which  are  con- 
tained in  them. 

We  may  commence  with  the  rocks  that  are  used  nraniie 
in  the  arts,  some  of  which  serve  to  decorate  edifices  phyry^ 
and     monuments,      fn     the    department    of     the    High 


AI|M  are  ruiiiul  grxy,  green,  and  rose  coloured  gra- 
nite, anil  Hj-fiiiLcs  of  VBrious  colours,  long  coiirounded 
'  witb  grartile,  but  more  valuable  Tiom  the  fine  polisli  of 
which  tliej  are  9usce|i1ible.  BexiduH  these  substancesi 
there  are  brotti)  and  fine  green  |>oi'phj'ry,  variulites  with 
white  and  brown  or  bluck  stains  on  a  green  or  violet  ground, 
grry,  green  or  hii>wii  Bcrpenline,  and  many  jas|irrH  of  dif- 
Terent  shades.  The  same  rockfl  are  obtained  in  Cursira 
in  greater  varietica.  Piirpliyry  abounds  in  the  Vos- 
gns,  and  granite  is  by  no  ineann  uncommon  in  other  de- 
|iartmenls,  such  as  tlit;  Lower  Loire,  llio  Manrhe  and  the 
Sarlhe.  It  wiis  vmiiloyed  in  i>aTing  Ihc  streets  of  dilTerent 
towns,  but  r>»r  Komu  years  past,  lli«<  lava  of  Anvergne  has 
been  substituted  ii>  Paris  Tir  tlie  same  ptirp'ise. 

Freiiclunei)  onvimt  long  tlio  maHile  (jnarrios  nt  the  Ita- 
lians, ignorant  that  olliers  in  tlieir  own  country,  might  rival 
the  most  renowned  in  Italy.  At  present,  different  sorts  of 
marble  are  worked  in  I'lirty  departments;  tho  best  kinds 
»ro  situated  in  ibc  Upper  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  the  ITp- 
|ier  Garonne  and  the  Kftstern  Pyrenees,  partirularly  the 
schistous  marble  in  Cnnipan,  whicli  is  of  a  red,  green  and 
delicate  rose  colour,  it  was  first  brouglit  into  repute  by 
Lewis  tliG  Fourteenth,  who  used  it  in  decorating  (he 
castles  of  Trianon  and  Versailles.  It  might  be  (edinua 
to  enumrriile  all  Iho  different  kinds  of  marble  in  France; 
several  sorts  are  well  adapted  for  slaliies,  that  of  Sai'an- 
coliti  is  very  valuable.  Those  wJm  hiive  seen  the  eight 
pillars  that  support  the  triumphal  ttrcli  on  the  place  Car- 
rousel, may  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  red  and  white  mar- 
bles in  tlip  department  of  Aude.  The  marbles  in  Arriege 
are  of  a  dark  blue  nr  violet  colonr;  the  two  sorts  in  the 
BouchcB  du  Rhone  iiave  been  incorrectly  called  Aleppo  and 
Memphis  marbles.  Two  difTurent  kinds  in  the  department 
of  Heraiilt,  the  one  of  a  white,  and  tho  other  of  a  red  co- 
lour, liaYB  served  to  ndnrri  several  edifices  in  the  capital. 
Btatitai-y,  cipolin  and  other  sorti  are  obtained  in  Corsica, 
and  the  varieties  in  tlic  departments  of  Iscre  and  Ar- 
dcclic  arc  not  less  numerous.  The  marbles  in  Jura  and 
Lot  are  worked  in  tlieso  two  dcx>artinents ;  ^uftrries  of  a 
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finely  grained  and  white  coioar  are  situated  in  the  neigh-     book 
bourhood  of  Yienne.     It  would  be  almost  endless  to  mention      ^^'^^ 
the  departments  in  which  the  same  substance  is  found  ;  suf-  — — 
fice  it  to  say  that  it  is  obtained  in  Puy  dc  Domoy  Lower 
Charente,  Saone  and  Loire,  Cote-d'Or  and  Aube,  Maine- 
et-Loire,  Sarthe  and  Pas  de  Calais. 

Other  rocics,  less  ornamental  but  more  useful  than  mar-  siatestonei 
ble  are  worked  in  different  parts  of  France.  Many  work-  <or*>"»id'»nB 
men  are  employed  in  the  extensive  slate  quarries  at  the 
bate  of  the  Pyrenees^  in  Maine-et-Loire,  Meuse  and  Ar- 
dennes* Limestone*  admirably  adapted  for  building,  is 
worked  in  the  departments  of  Dordogne,  Herault,  Loire^ 
Cote  d'Or,  Yonne»  Meuse*  Moselle,  Oise  and  Seine.  Other 
sorts,  not  inferior  to  the  last,  are  common  in  Seine-et- 
Marne,  Seine-et-Oise,  the  departments  of  Calvados  and 
Manche.  Excellent  lithographic  stones  are  ex|>orted  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mulhouse,  Belay,  Dijon  and  Chateau* 
roux. 

The  ancient  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Flan-  Argii,  por^ 
ders  and  the  Isle  of  France  abound  in  argil,  which  the  in*  ^®^*^"'- 
habitants  convert  into  bricks  and  tiles.  The  decomposed 
feldspatli  contained  in  the  granite  rocks  near  Limoges  and 
St  Yrieux,  furnishes  kaolin,  a  very  useful  substance  in  the 
manufacturing  of  china.  Pipe  clay,  not  inferior  to  any 
other  in  the  continent,  has  been  long  worked  at  Forge-les- 
Eaux  in  the  department  of  Lower  Seine;  another  sort  near 
Elbeuf  is  much  used  in  claying  sugar.  The  argil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bcauvais  and  Montcreau  is  changed  into 
the  finest  ])orcelain.  The  departments  of  Tonne,  Cher  and  Fiiiu,chaik 
Lower  Charente  abound  in  flint ;  and  the  small  town  of  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouai*e  exports  mill-stones  of  the  same  substance, 
into  different  countries,  even  into  America.  The  soft 
chalk  in  the  departments  of  Marne,  Seine,  Seine  and  Oise, 
is  fashioned  into  different  shapes,  and  sold  as  an  article  of 
commerce  ;  lastly,  the  gypsum  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  furnishes  the  plaster  so  much  used  in  the 
capital. 

An  increase  has  of  late  years  been  perceptible  in  the 
products  that  form  the  mineral  riches  of  France;  they  may 
still  be  greatly  augm^ted.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the 


different   metals  obtained  from  French  mines  in  the 

1826.» 

Lend,  reduced  to  iho  metallic  stale 

Sulphur  • 

Copper  ii 


Antimoay  reduced 
Oxide  orMflngniiet 


the  metallic  aiate 

the  meialli 


7,500 
1,587.350 

Silver  in  inguia  3,286  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Lend  ore  is  more  common  in  France  tliaii  in  many  other 
countries,  it  was  from  flic  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  in  tho 
departments  of  Finisterc,  Lozere  anil  S'osgcs,  that  the  above 
quantity  of  silver  was  oblaincd.  Mines  of  the  same  sortt 
at  present  unworked,  arc  situated  in  other  departmcntSf  in 
Arriegc,  Puy-de-Dome,  Upper  Vicnne,  llie  two  Sevres, 
Manchc  and  Lower  Rhine.  The  mountaineers  in  Iscre  sell 
frequently  pieces  of  silver  ore  to  the  Jewellers  in  Grenoble, 
from  which  it  intglit  be  inferred  that  the  mines  of  Chalance, 
and  perhaps  others  at  no  great  distance,  are  very  valuable. 
Manganese  abounds  so  much  in  France,  that  it  contains 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Enrope.  Gold 
may  ho  fiHind  in  tho  alluvial  deposits  that  arc  borne  by  sev- 
eral rivers.  Many  individitiils  formerly  employed  them- 
selves in  collecting  particles  of  gold  on  the  Salat,  which  is- 
sues from  the  Pyrenees,  fin  the  Sexe  and  the  Criirdon  that 
rise  in  the  Cevcnnes,  on  the  Arriegc  and  Garrnnne  near 
Toulouse,  on  tho  Rhone  near  the  frontiers  of  the  department 
ofAin,  and  on  the  Rhine  below  Strasburgh.  At  present, 
however,  the  trade  of  a  gold-searchcr  is  not  very  profitable, 
for  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  whicli  arc  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  greatest  quantity,  the  value  of  the  gold  collected 
from  Bale  to^ibc  neigtibuurtmod  of  Maycnce,  docs  not  ex- 
ceed in  ordinary  years  h.6'25. 

The  other  mineral  substances,  worked  in  France,  make  up 
I'  R  considerable  part  of  the  territorial  wealth.     Coal  is  found 
in  thirty-two  departments  ;  others  possess  lignites,  a  differ- 
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ent  combustible, "1^  sulphate,  aluooy  mineral  pitch,  and  petro-      boo< 
leum.     Salt  springs  and  a  mine  of  rock  salt,  discorered  in      cxli. 
1819,  are  situated  in  the  department  of  Meurthe ;  the  mine,  ^■■"""' 
it  has  been  calculated,  extends  over  a  surface  of  SO  square 
leagues,  its  thickness  exceeds  520  feet  i  it  appears  from  the 
same  calculation  that  it  might  yield  annually  1,000^000 
hundredweights,  during  a  period  of  96,000  years  ;  but  the 
annual  quantity  has  been  limited  to  150,000  hundredweights. 
The  products  of  these  works  are  stated  in  the  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  1827. 

Coal  12,758,906  cwts. 

Lignites  98,414 

Sulphate  of  iron  25,941 

Alum  or  sulphate  of  alunien  21,118 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  alum  3,747 

Aaphaltoflt  260 

Bitumen  11 

Petroleum  851 

Rock  salt  110,000 

The  value  of  the  metallic  and  other  mineral  substances  in  Value  of 
France,  eatimated  according  to  their  average  price,  amounts  p^^c""*^ 
to  more  than  Li.4,029,200. 

There  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  forty  mine-  Mineral 
ral  springs  in  diflereot  parts  of  the  country  ;  inns  have  "P"°^* 
been  built  near  a  hundred  and  fifty-one,  nine  are  visited 
by  foreigners,  and  ten  are  frequented  by  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.:):  According  to  approximate 
calculations,  the  money  brought  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  circulated  in  these  places,  cannot  be  less  than 
L.300,000.§ 

Ha%'ing    thus    given   a   short   account  of    the   mineral  Atmnsphe- 
substances    in    France,    it  remains   for   us    to    examine  Jicna.^"°' 
certain    atmospheric   phenomena,    not  uncommon   in    the 
country,   a  department  of  physics,   by    no   means    unin- 
teresting, and  one  leading  to  important  results,  connected 
with  vegetation.     It  may  be  admitted  that  France  is  placed 

*  A  fofsil  vegetable  that  retains  its  ligneous  texture,  and  of  a  later  formatioa 
thnii  coal. 

t  A  mineral  substance,  which  differs  little  from  bitumen  ami  petroleum. 
X  ^ec  the  Statistical  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  France. 
{  See  the  article  Sources  Mineralcs,  Encyclopedie  Methodique. 
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in  tha  temperate  xonei  not  ro  mucli  from  the  latitude,  as 
from  the  m<i(ler»1e  elev»tiiiri  of  Die  aoili  still,  iiowt-ver,  dif- 
'  frrent  jiHi-ts  of  it  are  exjmaed  lu  cliatigcs  of  temperHtiirct 
tliat  exhibit  llicir  iiifluriice  on  vr);eta(ion.  The  humid  Ta> 
pours  that  rise  frnin  the  aens,  which  hound  France  on  tlia 
west)  and  tlie  mountainous  chains  that  limit  on  the  east 
and  the  souih)  often  occasion  sudden  modifications  in  the  at- 
■no.pi.e,-.. 

7'hc^  winds,  according  to  the  different  directions  from 
which  tlip;  proceed,  are  accompanied  \vilh  hail,  rain  anil 
drohglit  in  the  different  basins.  As  the  north  wind  in  the 
valley  of  Durance,  does  not  pass  over  any  great  heights,  it 
tempers  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
growtli  of  plants ;  but  the  same  wind  is  often  attended  with 
destructive  effects  on  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 
While  tho  valley  of  the  Durance  is  desolated  by  the  east 
wind,  that  traverses  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps,  it  is  the 
sign  and  harbinger  of  fair  weather  in  the  country  watered 
by  the  Seine.  The  south  winds  that  issue  from  tho  burning 
dcHertB  of  Africa  spread  dpsalation  on  the  cuatits  of  tho  Me> 
ditcrranean  ;  cooled  in  their  passage  over  the  snowy  aum> 
mits  of  tho  Pyrenees,  Ihcy  are  frc<iiiently  accompanied  with 
liail  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  The  crops  in  tho  depart- 
ments of  Var  and  Bouches  du  Rhone  are  often  laid  waste 
by  tlie  mislral.  a  south-east  wind  known  by  the  name  of 
gaterne  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Loire ;  in  Brittany,  on  the 
contrary,  it  as  well  as  the  south-west  wind  are  often  fore- 
runnnrs  of  raiu.  Lastly,  the  north-cast  wind  is  accompani- 
ed with  cold  and  humid  weather  in  the  departments  of  Vos- 
ges  and  Ardennes. 

France  is  divided  into  two  great  regions  by  tho  forty-sixth 
parallel,  and  there  is  a  sensible  diRbrence  in  the  mean  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  same  line, 
which  passes  along  the  tinrtlicrn  declivities  in  the  group  of 
Mont  Dor.  On  tlie  south  tho  mean  number  is  ei]ual  to  134 
rainy  days,  and  at  tho  latitude  of  Paiis,  to  105.  From  the 
observations  made  in  order  to  ascertain  tlio  mean  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  of  France,  the  following 
results  have  been  derived. 
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Herault — Mootpellier, 

Isere, 

RboDe — Lyoas, 

Upper  Vienne, 

Ille-et-Villaine, 

Orne, 

Eure, 

Siene — Paris, 

Nonl — Lille, 

Moselle — Metz, 

Upper  Rhine  (plains,) 

(mountains,) 

It  is  in  vain  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  meteorology  Tempera- 
te attempt  an  explanation  of  the  atmospiieric  phenomena, 
connected  with  climate  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  re- 
sults of  observations  concerning  the  mean  temperature  of 
different  places  in  France. 

Uvrlng  ranixiier.  Purlnf  winter. 

Clermont,  18.0  degrees.*  1.4 

Dunkirk,  17.8  B.7 

Paris,  18.1  3.7 

Saint  Male,  18.9  5.6 

Nantes,  20.3  4.7 

Bourdeaux,  21.6  5.6 

Marseilles,  22.5  7.5 

Montpelier,  24.3  6.7 

Toulon,  23.9  9.1 

Niines,  23.0  9.0 

Agen,  28.7  2.5 

Colmar,  21.0  8.7 

These  different  results  prove  that  several  local  causes.  Regions  • 
such  as  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  its  exposure^  the  vicinity  of  planti." 
seas  and  mountainous  chains,  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
indications  offered  by  different  plants  are  less  liabld  to  er- 
ror,  and  the  climate  of  France  may  thus  be  better  determin- 
ed. The  olive,  maize  and  the  vine  form  the  limits  of  four 
natural  regions  into  which  the  country  is  divided;  these  li- 
mits have  been  marked  on  different  maps  by  straight  and 
parallel  lines,  but  in  reality  they  are  always  curved  or  sin- 

*  The  above  results  are  still  considered  doubtful.      The  degrees  are  those  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer  ;  to  convert  them  into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  thein  by  9>6ths,  and  then  to  add  the  number  32. 
TOI..    YIII.  24 
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BOOK  lions;  tliey' follow  the  declivities  and  windings  occasioned 
cxLi.  \^y  ^jj^,  inequalities  in  tlic  soil,  ami  cut  obliquely  the  degrees 
of  latitude.  The  region  of  olives  extends  from  the  shores 
of  the  Meditcrraiicaii,  from  theoastorn  declivities  of  the  Py- 
reneesy  the  southern  of  the  Ct'vennes,  and  the  western  of 
the  Lower  Al|>s.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line 
which,  commenciHg  at  Bagneres-de-Luchon,  extends  in 
a  straiglit  direction  to  Die  in  the  department  of  Drome, 
and  winds  to  Embrum  in  the  department  of  the  High 
Alps.  The  region  of  maize  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
second  line,  which  begins  at  the  month  of  the  Gironde,  and, 
passing  to  the  north  of  Nevers,  stretches  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Alsace.  The  vine  occupies  both  .theso  regions, 
but  does  not  succeed  beyond  a  lino  at  some  leagues  north- 
wards from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  the  same  line  produc- 
ed towards  the  north-east,  passes  to  the  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  £ure,  follows  the  contours  of  the  heights  which  bound 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  stretches  on  the  north  of  the 
Aisne  and  Verdun,  and  terminates  on  the  north-east  at  the 
Rhine.  Beyond  this  boundary  the  vine  gives  place  to  the 
apple,  but  the  limits  must  not  be  considered  rigorously  ex- 
act. Thus-,  maize  might  be  cultivated  in  the  country  round 
Metz,  for  it  thrives  in  the  gardens;  a  considerable  quantity 
is  indeed  cultivated  in  Brittany  on  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Arce  heights. 
Influence  of  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  by  rendering  the  climate 
the  sea.  mijjcr,  cxtends  its  influence  to  vegetation  ;  the  fig  and  the 
myrtle,  which  seem  to  require  a  warm  climate,  flourish  in 
very  different  latitudes.  The  first  needs  no  shelter,  and 
yields  excellent  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre  and 
Cherburg,  wliile  the  same  plant  not  only  requires  a  favour- 
able exposure  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  but  the  fruits  are  lat- 
er and  never  so  good.  The  myrtle  grows  in  the  open  air  in 
Cotentin,  at  Brest,  and  Belle-Ile-en-Mer.  At  a  hundred 
leagues  farther  south,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea, 
it  does  not  resist  tlie  severity  of  the  climate  without  much 
care.  The  melon  grows  almost  without  culture  on  the  coasts 
of  Lower  Normandy,  and  it  is  well  known  how  much  la- 
bour is  bebtowid  on  it  in  llie  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where. 
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however,  aome  sorts  are  produced,  tliat  surpass  the  best  in      book 
Italy.  cxLi. 

Lastly,  the  height  of  the  soil  has  a  great  influence  on  dif-  ^~ 
ferent  plants;    thus  the  clicstnut  tree  flourishes  from   the  the'Lii.'' 
mountains  of  Forez  and  Auvergne  to  the  southern  extremi- 
ties orFi*ance,  and  grows  naturally  in  several  woods  round 
Paris.* 

The  only  useful  plants  really  natural  to  France,  are  the  pimns  in- 
fig,  the  apple,  the  iiear  and  the  plum;  it  ought  not  perhaps  yf^H^^y 
to  be  forgotten  that  among  the  acotyledones,  ttie  truffles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Angouleme  and  Perigueux,  so  much 
prized  by  gourmands,  arc  indigenous  to  the  country.  Ma- 
ny useful  plants  have  been  naturalized  by  culture  ;  the 
cherry  tree  brought  from  Asia  by  Lucullus,  was  as  well 
as  the  vine,  first  planted  in  France  by  the  Romann.  The 
Greek  colonists  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  trans- 
ported the  olive,  a  plant  indigenous  to  Mount  Taurus, 
and  the  raspberry-bush  from  Mount  Ida.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  Frimce  has  obtained  the  acrivio- 
la  of  Peru,  the  lycopersicon  ot  Mexico,  the  potato  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  the  maize  which  has  been  incorrectly  called  Tur- 
key corn.t  The  humble  ptirsley  has  been  brought  from 
Sardinia,  and  the  cardooii  from  Barbary.  The  pomegran- 
ate was  conveyed  from  Africa,  and  planted  in  the  southern 
regions  of  France. 

The  gardens,  the  orchards  and  fields  in  the  same  coun- 
try, are  now  adorned  witii  the  productions  of  Asia ;  the 
orange,  the  lemon  and  the  white  mulberry  arc  indige- 
nous to  Cliina ;  the  black  mulberry  to  Asia  Minor,  the 
apricot  to  Armenia,  and  the  peach  to  Persia.  Other  plants 
first  im]M)rted  from  Asia  arc  now  common,  surli  as  tiie  al- 
mond, the  walnut  and  the  finest  kind  of  melons.  Lastly, 
the  kidney  bean,  white  endive  and.  lettuce  have  passed 
from  the  burning  climate  of  India  to  the  temperate-  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe.     The  gardener  has  been  enabled 

*  See  the  Flore  Francaise  by  M.  de  Candole,  tnm.  ii. 

t  M.  Moreau  He  Jones,  corresponding  member  of  the  Academie  dot  ScieiiceP, 
read  a  paper  in  1828  to  the  Academy,  in  wl-.ich  he  pjovcl  ilic  Amoriran  origin 
maize. 
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by  his  arty  to  preserve,  in  France,  the  Iilly  of  Palestine,  the 
sunflower  of  Peru*  tlie  dahlia  of  Mexico,  the  balsamine  of 
India,  the  reseda  of  Egypt,  the  angelica  of  Lapland,  the  tu- 
berose of  Ceylon,  the  tulip  of  Turkey,  and  the  Inodorous  ra- 
nunculus, the  only  monument  of  Saint  Lewis'  pious  expedi- 
tion into  Syria.  The  weeping  willow,  now  common  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  was  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon. 

Near  the  most  common  forest  trees  in  France,  such  as  the 
oak,  the  birch,  the  elm,  the  mountain  ash  and  the  beech,  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  false  acacia,  which  Robin  brought  from 
Virginia,  different  American  oaks,  and  the  horse  chestnut 
tree,  indigenous  to  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  Norwegian  and 
Canadian  firs  now  grow  on  the  highest  regions  in  the  king- 
dom. To  the  aspen  tree,  to  tlie  black  and  white  poplars, 
natives  of  the  country,  are  added  other  varieties  from  Italy 
and  America.  But  all  the  woods  and  plantations  in  France 
do  not  occupy  a  greater  surface  than  17,500,00(5  English 
acres.  An  extent  too  snuiU  to  render  available  all  the  means 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests* 

Local  industry,  climate,  and  a  favourable  exposure,  add 
in  several  departments  to  thb  Value  of  certain  plants.  Fo- 
rests of  resinous  trees  extend  along  the  sea  coast  in  the  de- 
partment of  Landes;  in  the  same  country  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot  and  Garonne,  the  quercus  suber  or  cork  oak  is 
cultivated  throughout  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues. 
The  firs  of  tlic  Vosges  and  Jura  are  used  by  the  house  car- 
penter; indeed  in  that  part  of  France,  few  or  no  firs  are 
imported  from  northern  countries.  The  pine  furnishes  the 
peasant  of  Brittany  with  a  substitute  for  oil  and  candles. 
The  fruit  of  a  particular  cherry  tree,  cerasus  sylvestris^  that 
abounils  in  the  Vosges,  yields  by  distillation,  a  kirdienwas- 
ser^  not  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  had  in  the  Black  Forest* 
The  mulberry  tree,  the  olive  and  the  orange  are  cultivated 
in  the  southern  departments.  The  fruit  of  the  plum  tree 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  trade  in  the  departments  of 
Var,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Indre  and  Loire.  The  finest  fruits 
in  the  country  round  Paris  are  the  chasselas  or  raisins  of 
Fontainbleaii,thc  peach  ofMontreuil  and  the  Montmorency 
cherry* 
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Different  vegetables  have  acquired,  on  certain  soils*  a  sn-     book 
perior  quality;  one  or  two  instances    may  bo   mentioncily      cxli. 
among  others^  the  kidney  beans  in  the  neighbourhood    of  -— "^ 
Soissonsy  the  carrots  of  Amiens,  and  the  artichokes  in  the     ^^^  ^ 
country  round  Laons.*     The  vineyards   in   France   yield 
two  hundred  and  fifty  different  sorts  of  wine,  they  extend  vines. 
over  a  surface  of  5,000,000  acres,  and  their  mean  produce 
is  supposed  to    bo    equal    to    880,000,000   gallons.     The 
best   sorts   are  obtained   from   the    ancient    provinces  of 
Champagne,    Burgundy,   Lyonnais,   Dauphiny    and    Bor- 
delais. 

To  divide  the  soil  of  France  into  seven  different  kinds,  S<>ii. 
after  the  example  of  Arthur  Toung,  might  lead  to  errors 
which  have  been  too  often  re])eatcd.f  As  there  is  not  a 
department  in  which  the  surface  does  not  consist  of  lands, 
more  or  less  rich,  light,  strong  and  sandy,  how  can  twenty 
one  departments  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  rich  or  heavy 
soils,  nineteen  into  heath  land,  eight  into  chalky  soils,  two 
into  gravel  land,  fifteen  into  stony,  as  many  into  moun- 
tainous, and  six  into  sandy  soils.  The  study  of  geology 
tends  to  correct  such  mistakes ;  thus,  what  has  been  called 
vegetable  land,  is  merely  an  alluvial  stratum,  formed  while 
the  surface  of  different  lands,  was  covered  with  fresh  water; 
the  same  stratum  is  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  decomposed  plants  or  vegetables  contained  in  it;  if 
thin,  it  mixes  with  the  rocks  that  support  it,  if  impercepti- 
ble, sand,  argil  or  calcareous  substances,  exposed  to  view, 
form  a  soil  in  which  the  perfection  of  agriculture  consists 
in  supplying  the  defects  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  inequalities 
in  the  soil  have  a  great  influence  on  the  fertility  of  different 
lands,  because  in  low  valleys  the  alluvial  deposits  are  greater 
than  in  plains,  and  the  latter  for  tlie  same  reason  arc  more 
fniitful  than  hills  or  lofty  ridges.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
difficult  to  determine  or  ciiaracterise  a  great  extent  of  sur- 
face, where  the  soil,  naturally  sterile,  is  fructified  by  the 
effects  of  industry,  and  a  judicious  system  of  agriculture. 

*  See  in  the  statistical  tables,  the  quantity  of  land  reserved  for  particular 
torts  of  culture. 

t  The  above  mentioned  division  is  still  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of  Gu- 
thrie's G«0£raphy. 
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of  the  same  kinil,  prove  what  may  he  done  hy  the  perse- 

ousregioos.  vcmig  labour  and  industry  of  man.  In  that  part  ot  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  AuvergnOy  walls  arc 
raised  at  separate  distances,  in  order  to  retain  the  alluvial 
deposits,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
waters  to  tlie  lowest  vallies.  The  southern  portion  of  one 
department, — the  Gironde,  and  almost  the  whole  of  another, 
-—the  Landes,  are  covered  with  sands,  which  might  become 
wholly  unproductive,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  a  plant,  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,^the 
maritime  pine,  that  yields  a  great  quantity  of  resin,  and  thus 
enables  them  to  carry  on  no  inconsiderable  trade.  If  the 
same  sands  are  mixed  with  any  calcareous  substance,  such 
as  the  fossil  shell  fish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux, 
they  form  a  oils  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,;  nay, 
they  may  be  even  rendered  productive  by  force  of  manure, 
as  for  example,  the  plain  of  BoulogTio  near  Paris.  By 
the  same  means,  the  present  sterile  sands  of  Sologne  in 
the  department  of  Cher,  and  others  in  Brittany  might  be 

Chalky        cultivated.     The  chalkv  plains  of  Champaene  are  fruitful 

plains.  1     •  *.       '  .  . 

wherever  their  surface  is  covered  witli  an  alluvial  deposit 
of  argil ;  but  in  the  arid  parts  of  tlie  same  province,  diRcr- 
Productsof  ent  trees  might  be  planted.  The  importance  of  encourag- 
the  soil.  lug  agriculture  in  France,  may  be  admitted  from  the  fact, 
that  the  surface  of  uiiprocinctivc  or  waste  lands,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  loss  than  10,000,000  acres,  in  other  words,  at 
a  twelfth  part  of  tiie  whole  kingdom.  If  so  great  a  surface 
were  rendered  prodnctivo,  a  considerable  increase  must 
necessarily  follow  in  the  nuniiier  of  inhabitants,  since  more 
than  a  sixth  ])art  wonld  be  added  to  the  amount  of  arable  land 
in  France,  which  is  considered  ec|ual  to  57,000,000,  aciTS. 
The  average  produce  of  the  same  land  according  to  the 
most  correct  calculations,  is  equivalent  to  51,000,000  hec- 
tolitres of  wheat,*  30,300,000  of  meslin,  6,300,000  of 
maize,  8,400,000  of  rye,  3x2,000,000  of  oats,  and  20,000,000 
of  potatoes.     It  follows  from  the  nature  and  position  of  the 

•  The  hectolitre  rontniiis  iiKnrlv  three  Enslish  biiihclf. 
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soil  in  difierent  parts  of  France^  that  eleven  departments,     book 
the  Lozere,  the  Creuse,    F'inistcre;  the    Cotes    (hi   Nord,     ^*"- 
ManchCy  Calvados,  Orne,  the  Lower  Seine,    the    Sommey  — ^— ' 
the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  Nord,  are  wholly  destitute  of 
vineyards;  forty  produce  lint,  and  hemp  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  fifty-seven. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  plants  that  compose  Natural 
the  French  Flora,  it  may  be  ohserved,  however,  that  they  ^^^^ 
are  divided  into  more  than  830  genera  and   6000  si>ecies, 
a  number  greater  than  that  in  Germany,  although  the  latter 
country  is  larger  than  France. 

The  wild  animals  that  frequent  tlic  mountains,  woods  Animals. 
and  fields,  arc  not  so  numerous  as  in  Germany,  because 
the  forests  are  not  so  large,  and  the  mountains,  not  so 
extensive.  The  black  bear  (Ursus  Pyrcnaicus)  and  the 
brown  bear  are  found  in  the  French  part  of  the  Pyre- 
nees; the  lynx,  of  which  the  piercing  eyes  are  pi*overbial, 
frequents  the  High  Alps,  it  is  now,  however,  niore  rarely 
observed  than  formerly ;  the  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  never 
leave  the  summits  that  form  the  eastern  and  southern  limits 
of  the  kingdom.  The  foi*ests  in  tlic  liiisges,  and  the  woods 
on  the  Moselle,  afford  shelter  to  the  squirrel  Csciurns  vul- 
garisj  ;  another  variety  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with  white 
stripes,  the  sciurus  alpinuSf  and  the  Siberian  flying  squirrel, 
which  issues  from  its  retreat  in  the  night,  and  by  means  of 
its  dilated  sides,  springs  from  one  branch  to  another,  are 
not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the  High  Alps.  Tlie  yel- 
low marten  fmuslela  alpinaj  is  found  in  the  same  depart- 
ment; the  marmot  (^arc/o7ii2/s  viarmotlajt  a  social  animal, 
frequents  the  cavities  near  the  summits  of  the  French 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  In  the  nciglibouring  departments  of 
the  Vosges,  may  bo  seen  the  enemy  of  the  field  mouse, 
the  ermine  fmustela  hermineaj,  of  which  the  fur  is  im- 
]iorted  from  the  frozen  plains  of  Siberia,  and  the  ham- 
ster or  mus  crissetuSf  famous  for  its  migrations,  found 
in  the  north  and  south  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
Hungary,  Germany  and  Alsace,  where  it  is  called  the  mar- 
mot of  Strasburg.  The  hamster  lays  waste  the  crops;  each 
of  tbem,  it  is  said,  amasses  in  its  hole  or  den  from  twelve 
to  a  iiundrcd  pounds  of  grain  ;  as  intrepid  us  it  is  fierce,  it 
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cxLi.      them  to  some  pool,  is  found   in   every  department.     The 
""""^"""  green  toad,  which,  when  struck,  diffuses  an  odour  resem- 
hling  that  of  ambergris,  and  the  thorny  toad,  a  hideous  ani- 
mal, some  of  them  of  monstrous  shapes,  arc  confined  to 
the  mountainous  districts.   .The  turtle,  which  the  ancients 
used  in  making  their  lyres,  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean;  the  fresh  water  tor- 
'    toisc,  not  uncommon  in  the  southern  marshes,  is  frequently 
kept  in  gardens,  because  it  destroys  insects  and  noxious 
animals.    The  water  eft  Is  most  common  in  the  aouUiern 
departments,  the  ordinary  lizard  fi*e4|uents  them  all. 

Many  individuals  are  employed  in  fishing  on  the  exten- 
sive coasts  of  France,  and  the  products  of  their  labour  are 
distributed  in  the  remotest  frontiers.  The  channel  and  the 
ocean  supply  the  inhabitants  with  turbot,  ray,  soles,  cod, 
salmon,  whitings,  mackarel,  mullet  and  sardel.  The  last 
sort  is  so  abundant  that  the  sardel  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  yield  an  annual  profit  of  L.83,000.  Other  sorts 
arc  taken  by  the  fishermen  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  most 
valuable  are  the  tunny  and  the  anchovy. 
Whaiei.  Cetaceous   animals   sometimes   appear   on   the   French 

coasts  ;  a  cachalot  or  trumpo  was  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
offiayonnein  1741;  thirty -one  large  cachalots  belonging 
to  a  distinct  Bitecii^s  fphyseter  macrocephalusjt  were  stranded 
by  a  tempest  on  the  western  coast  of  Audierne  in  Lower 
Brittany,  in  1784.  The  whale,  the  giant  of  the  northern 
seas,  frequented  the  gulfs  of  Gascony  and  Lions  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny."^  The  Basques  derived  considerable 
profit  from  their  whale  fisheries  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  since  that  time  the  whale  has  fled  for  re- 
fuge from  man  into  the  frozen  seas,  and  its  appearance  on 
the  French  coast  is  cited  as  a  rare  phenomenon.  In  1620, 
a  whale  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  fell  on  the  is- 
land of  Corsica;  in  1720,  another  about  seventy-two  feet 
long  was  taken  in  the  bay  of  the  Somme ;  one  was  found 
upwards  of  sixty-two  feet  in  length  on  the  island  of  Oleron 
in  1826;  lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  St    Cyprian  near  Per- 

»  .Set  Flinjr's  Natural  History,  Book  IX.  ch.  6.  Strabo,  Book  III,  cli,  J,  f  5. 
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pignan,  conveyed  a  whale  to  their  burgh,  wrhich,  according     book 
to  their  measorement,  was  sixty-three  feet  in  lengtli,  and      cxli. 
which  they  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean   in 
1828. 

The  terrestrial  molluscs  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  Snaiit. 
if  several  species,  valuable  as  delicacies,  or  useful  as  reme- 
dies in  pectoral  affections,  were  not  included  among  the  hc- 
lecites  or  snails.  Three  different  sorts,  common  in  the  fields 
of  southern  France,  together  with  the  pomatiUf  tlie  most  com- 
mon of  them  all,  since  it  is  found  in  every  vineyard,  the  sha- 
green lielecite  that  frequents  the  gardens,  and  the  ncmoral 
lielecite  of  the  meadows  and  fields,  are  tiiose  that  are  eaten, 
or  which  furnish  the  materials  for  soups  and  cosmetics.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  them  are  consumed  in  Alsace  and  Sain- 
tonge;  from  the  last  province  alone,  snails  are  in  some  years 
exported  to  the  amount  of  L.1000; — they  are  even  sent  to 
the  Antilles. 

The  fishing  of  marine  molluscse  forms  a  much  more  im-  Moiiutca. 
portant  branch  of  industry;  the  horse-footed  oyster  fostrea 
hippopousj,  common  on  the  coast  near  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  is 
by  DO  means  considei*ed  the  best  sort  of  oyster.  The  ordi- 
nary oyster  Costrea  edulisjf  is  so  much  prized,  that  the  quan- 
tity consumed  every  year  in  Paris,  is  equal  in  value  to 
L.42,000.  The  departmi'uts  of  Lower  Charcnte,  Manche 
and  Calvados,  are  those  from  wliirli  the  best  sorts  arc  taken. 
The  common  muscle  {mytultis  ednlis)  is  a  valuable  food  to 
the  lower  orders  on 'some  of  the  French  coasts.  The  crus-  Crustacea, 
tacea,  too,  arc  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  The  por- 
tumns  velutinus  and  the  cancer  jiagum^^  form  partly  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  people  in  the  seaports  and  coasts.  The  lob- 
ster {atiacus  marinus)^  and  another  species  {Palinunis  vnl- 
garis)^  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  its  brown  and  yel- 
low colour,  appear  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  Parisians. 

Several  noxious  insects  are  found  in  France,  some  of  ^"«cti. 
them  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  as  a  particular  sort  of 
weevil,  yery  destructive  to  grain.  The  European  and  red 
scorpions  are  not  unknown  in  tlie  departments  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  black  beWed  lycosis^  a  sort  of 
tarantula  spider,  may  be  observed  in  the  same  part  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  very  like  the  one  concerning  which  so  many 
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fablos  have  been  related  in  Italj.  The  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  India  have  been  the  means  of  trans- 
porting others  from  the  latter  country,  the  aphis,  which  de- 
stroys the  apple  tree,  two  sorts  of  ncuroptera,  the  ludfuga 
iM\i\Jlavtcolaf  are  mostly  confined  to  Provence  and  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Bordeaux,  where  they  devour  the  timber  in  the 
houses  and  naval  arsenals.  Although  not  numerous,,  other 
insects  are  very  useful, — the  bee  enables  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  provinces  to  export  a  great  quantity  of  honey ; 
the  silk-worm,  habituated  to  the  climate,  since  the  time  that 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  planted  the  mulberry  tree,  forms  by  its 
products  part  of  the  riches  in  Dauphiny.  The  weight  of 
the  raw  silk  thus  obtained  in  French  manufactories,  is  equal 
to  5,200,000  kilogrammes.*  The  winged  insect  that  forms 
the  gall  nut,  adds  very  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  oaks 
in  the  southern  departments ;  and  the  cantharides  furnish 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  that  are  used  in  medicine. 

it  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a  sliort  account  of  the  most 
useful  domestic  animals  in  France,  and  thus  terminate  the 
few  remarks  that  have  been  made  concerning  the  animal 
kingdom  in  that  country*  The  breed  of  horses,  to  which 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  migiit  be  greatly  im- 
proved, nay,  it  might  rival  the  finest  tliat  is  known  in  Eu- 
rope. Government  lias  proposed  to  encourage  the  crossing 
of  different  breeds,  and  if  the  judicious  plans  which  it  has 
formed,  be  carried  into  effect,  tlie  results  that  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  must  be  attended  with  great  advantage. 
Good  cavalry  and  post  horses  are  bred  in  the  departments 
of  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  Anlenties,  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine;  but  the  horses  in  Seiiic-et-Oise,  Aisne,  Seine-et- 
Marne,  arc  better  fitted  for  artillery.  The  best  carriage 
and  saddle  horses  are  those  from  Orne  and  Calvados;  they 
belong  to  the  breed  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  France  by  the  Danes,  who  under  the  name  of  Normans, 
settled  in  the  country.  The  horses  of  Maine-et-Loire,  Sar- 
the,  Eure-et-Loire,  Drome,  Iseie,  High  Alps,  Upper  Saone, 
Doubs  and  Jura,  are  better  adapted  for  ligiit  cavalry.    The 
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horses  of  Morbiliaii  and  Corsica  are  by  no  means  remark-  book 
able  for  their  symmetry,  but  they  are  said  to  be  almost  in-  cxli. 
defatigable.  Other  breeds  in  the  departments  of  AIn,  Cote- 
d'Or,  Saonc-et-Loire,  All ie rand  Nievroyare  equally  reputed 
for  the  same  qualities ;  but  the  best  horses  both  for  strength 
and  swiftness  ai'e  bred  in  some  parts  of  southern  France. 
The  Limousin  breed  is  confined  to  the  departments  of  Cor- 
reze,  Upper  Yienne,  Cantal,  Puy-de-Dome,  and  Dordogne. 
The  horses,  known  by  the  name  of  JV*av(irrtiis,  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  Eastern  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  but  they  are  also 
bred  in  the  departments  of  Aveyron,  Lot,  Gers  and  Arriege. 

The  French  ass  must  be  considered  a  degenerate  animal, 
if  compared  with  the  asses  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  one  sort, 
however,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  forms  an  exception, 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  long  hair  and  great  size,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  mule. 

It  is  believed  that  tliere  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  or  fif-  ^*®"- 
teen  kinds  of  oxrn  in  Franci*.  Those  in  Upper  Yirnnc,  Cha- 
rente  and  Lower  Charente,  are  most  probably  of  the  same 
breed;  they  are  of  a  redish  brown  colour*  their  horns  are 
loDgy  large  and  tapering;  their  weight  varii's  from  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  oxrn  in  the 
the  departments  of  Crctiso,  Indre  and  Cher,  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  light  colour;  tln^y  weigh  from  five  hundrrd  to  sev- 
en hundred  pounds.*  In  the  department  of  Ciir4>n(le9  the 
oxen  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  they  are  lira\lrr  than  the 
two  last  sorts.  In  the  drpartnicnts  of  Cantal  and  INiy-de- 
Dome,  they  are  mostly  of  a  red  colour  with  short  and  white 
horns;  they  weigh  from  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  'i'ho  oxen  in  the  department  of  Sa- 
one  and  Loire,  are  as  hea\y  as  those  in  Upper  Vienne.  The 
oxen  in  Lower  Loire  and  Maiiic-et-Loire  are  gray,  black, 
dark  brown  and  brindled,  many  of  them  are  equal  in  weight 
to  nine  hundred  pounds.  In  Morbihan,  they  arc  small  and 
spotted,  they  weigh  rarely  above  five  hundred  pounds.  A 
breed  of  low  oxen,  not  uiicuminon  in  Sarthe,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  easily  fattened.  The  other  sorts  difter  so  lit- 
tle from  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  that  it 
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requires  a  good  jadge  to  distinguish  them.  They  are  not 
all  reared  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced,  thus 
few  arc  bred  in  Normandy,  but  very  many  are  fattened  on  its 
rich  pastures. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  in  France  to  the 
breeding  of  sheep,  at  all  events,  the  wool  in  the  country  is 
still  inferior  to  that  of  Saxony.  Sheep  are  more  numerous 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Berri,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Those  bred  in  the  country  round  Beauvais 
are  very  largo,  but  the  sheep  in  Burgundy  and  Ardennes  are 
better  for  the  table.  The  best  sorts  are  those  on  the  sandy 
coasts  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  sheep  of  Rousillon 
are  very  like  the  merinos  in  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  The 
advantages  that  result  from  crossing  the  different  Spanish 
and  French  breeds  have  been  already  sufficiently  proved ; 
still  however,  that  branch  of  rural  economy  is  neglected^'^ 
such  are  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Throe  different  sorts  of  pigs  are  common  iu  different  parts 
of  France*  The  pure  breed,  as  it  is  called,  existed  in  the 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
Normandy ;  it  may  be  fattened  until  it  attains  to  a  great 
weight ;  some  of  tliem  weigh  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  ]M)unds;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  small  head,  nar- 
row ears  and  white  colour.  ThePoitou  pigs  are  not  so  large, 
neither  arc  they  so  well  made;  they  are  remarkable  for 
large  heads,  broad  pendent  ears  and  long  white  hair.  A 
third  sort  in  Perigord  differs  from  the  others  in  the  rough- 
ness of  its  skin,  and  in  its  black  colour.  The  other  kinds 
are  sprung  from  tliese  tlirec  breeds,  they  resemble  more  or 
less  one  or  other  of  them,  and  differ  principally  in  their  co- 
lour, black  being  prevalent  in  the  south*  wiiite  in  the  north, 
black  and  white  in  Central  France.  A  great  many  pigs 
are  bred  in  the  departments  of  the  Lower  llhine,the  Mosel- 
le, the  Meuse,  the  Aube  and  the  Mnrne. 

The  poultry  in  stmie  departments  are  not  the  least  valu- 
able of  their  products;  the  cock  and  hen  of  Canx  form  a  dis- 
tinct variety  ;  to  ascertain  its  superiority,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  partake  of  the  excellent  fowls  that  arc  fattened  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barbezicux,  La  Fleciie  and  Mans.  The 
ash-colourcd  goose  (anser  cinereus),  the  type  of  the  domes- 
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tic  goose,  attains  a  great  size  in  Lower  Langucdoc ;  there  rook 
are  many  of  them  also  in  the  departments  of  Lower  Rhine,  cxli. 
Upper  Garonne  and  others  in  western  France.  The  best 
ducks,  it  is  said,  arc  tliose  in  Lower  Normandy  and  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  manner  in  which  the  goose  and  duck  are  fed 
in  some  departments,  renders  their  livers  excessively  large, 
and  gives  them  a  delicacy  that  gourmands  are  able  to  ap- 
preciate. The  geese  round  Strasburg,  and  the  ducks  round 
Toulouse,  are  thus  tortured  to  gratify  the  corrupt  tastes  of 
the  Parisians. 

That  different  branches  of  rural  economy  require  to  be  importa- 
iniproTed,  must  bo  admitted  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  number  ^*°"'' 
of  domestic  animals  is  not  sufficient  for  tlie  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants. France  imports  every  year  on  an  average  about 
23,000  horses,  900  asses,  800  mules,  40,000  oxen,  167,500 
Spanish  sheep,  4700  goats,  148,800  pigs,  5,800,000  raw 
bides,  5,900,000  kilogrammes  of  fine  and  coarse  wool,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  feathers.  Such  imports,  amounting  in  va- 
lue to  nearly  L.2,000,000,'^  say  very  little  for  rural  indus- 
try,  which  instead  of  being  dependent  in  any  way  on  for- 
eign countries,  ought  to  swell  tlie  tide  of  exportation  from 
France. 

*  See  the  meinnir  by  M.  Senac,  entitled  Projet  de  SocieU  (C  Jimelioration  du 
animaux  domtsliques^  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  Univcrsel  des  Sciences  et  de  V\\\" 
dusuie  ;  section  des  Sciences  Agricules,  1826, 
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Southern  region. 

Some  account  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter  of 
the  people  from  whom  the  French  are  descended  ;  it  has 
been  seen   that    their   chiefs  have  added    to   their  power 
by  conquests,  that  in  some  instances  they  have  wielded  the 
destinies  of  Europe.     Tlie  resources  which  it  derives  from 
its  climate,    soil    and   natural   wealth,   were  enumerated 
in  the  last  chapter.     Such  at  least  was  the  end  proimsed 
in  dcscribirig  the  country  in  its  connexion  with  historical 
and  pliysiral  geography.     It  now  remains  for  us  to  exa- 
mine France  in  detail, — a  task  not  without  difficulty.     It 
would  be  desirable  to  adhere  to  tlie  accuracy  and  precision 
wliicli  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  topography,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  in  naming  the  depart- 
ments, districts  and  chief  towns,  which,  unlike  the  ancient 
governments  and  provinces,  have  not  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing connected  with  historical  associations.     The  artificial 
division  by  wliicli  France  is  made  to  consist  of  five  regions, 
those  on  tlie  south,  the  east,  the  centre,  {he  west  and  the 
north,   appears  on   the   whole  to   be   the   best  or,   at  all 
events,  the  one  by  which  its  chorography  may  be  the  most 
conveniently   explained.      Besides,  the    same  method    has 
been  established  by  custom,  it  is  familiar  to  a  great  many 
persons,  and    it  is  also    useful    in  another  point  of  view, 
for  the  new  and  ancient  divisions  may  thus  be  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy.      The  same  route  that  has  been 
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rollowed  In  the  last  chapter,  the  one  froni  the  south  to  the      book 
east  and  norths  may  be  continued  in  the  present.  cxlii. 

Corsica  is  the  largest  French  department  in  point  of  ex-  — ; 

tent,  the  least  in  point  of  population.  Placed  between  Ita- 
1/9  Spain  and  France,  civilization  and  industry  may  one  day 
render  it  a  very  advantageous  commercial  and  maritime  sta- 
tion; indeed  when  European  states  acknowledge  the  folly 
of  maintaining  colonies,  long  since  proved  to  be  more  one- 
rous than  profitable,  France  may  find  in  the  fruitful  soil  of 
Corsica,  and  in  its  climate,  well  adapted  for  colonial  pro- 
duce, a  source  of  wealth  tliat  requires  apparently  an  enlight- 
ened government  to  realize. 

When  the  traveller,  who  quits  the  coasts  of  France  for  Ajaccio 
the  port  of  Ajaccio,  first  observes  the  island,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  enormous  pyramid  formed  by  mountains, 
which,  from  the  effect  of  distance,  seem  ta  be  grouped 
round  each  other.  The  chief  town  or  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  is  not  the  largest  of  tlie  Corsican  cities.  Bastia^ 
which  was  formerly  styled  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  the 
most  populous,  but  Ajaccio  is  considered  the  most  ancient ; 
for  it  was  the  seat  of  a  diocess  at  so  early  a  i>eriod  as  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  miasms  from  a  neigh- 
bouring marsh,  made  the  inhabitants  determine  to  abandon 
the  place  in  the  year  1435,  so  that  the  present  Ajaccio 
is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  town* 
The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  the  houses  are  not 
without  elegance,  the  prefecture  is  at  once  a  simjile  and  im- 
posing edifice,  the  barracks  are  large,  the  harbour,  spaci- 
ous and  convenient,  the  entrance  into  it  is  guarded  by  a 
citadel.  The  places  connected  with  education,  by  so  much 
the  more  necessary  as  the  inhabitants  are  still  bigoted  to 
their  prejudices  and  ancient  customs,  are  a  college,  a  li- 
brary of  13,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  ag- 
ricultural society.  A  large  edifice  is  at  present  building  to 
serve  as  an  hospital,  an  asylum  for  foundlings,  and  a  school 
for  young  girls.  The  commerce  of  the  town  consists  in  the 
sale  of  the  oil  and  wine  ])roduced  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  in  coral  which  is  obtained  on  the  southern 
coasts.  Ajaccio  is  likely  to  be  for  ever  memorable, 
for    Napoleon    Bonaparte    was    born    within     its     walls 
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in  1769.  Urcinoy  a  small  anchorage  in  the  guir  of  Sago- 
na,  at  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  Ajaccio,  indicates  the 
site  of  Urdniuvu  a  Roman  town,  once  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  earthern  vases,  in  which  the  ancients  kept  their 
F.ilernian.  Ajaccio  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  the 
prefect ;  but  Bastia,  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  on 
the  coast  fronting  Italy,  is  the  residence  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  As  a  fortified  town,  it  may  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  first  class ;  it  has  a  college  and  a  theatre. 
A  society  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  has  of 
late  years  been  instituted.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as 
Ajaccio;  its  harbour  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  arophi- 
tlieatre  can  only  receive  small  vessels,  but  commerce  and 
industry  place  it  above  its  rival ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in 
soap«  paste,  wax,  liqueurs  and  other  articles.  The  burgh 
of  Mariana  at  four  leagues  to  the  south,  near  the  banks  of 
tlic  Golo,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  and  which  according  to  tradition  was  found- 
ed by  Marius. 

The  other  towns  in  the  island  are  of  less  consequence ; 
Calva  on  the  western  coast  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  and  its 
anchorage  might  contain  a  large  fleet.  St.  Florent  at  three 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Bastia,  and  Porto  Yecchio  on  the 
eastern  coast  are  known  for  their  good  wine  and  granite 
quarries.  These  places,  as  well  as  Bonafacio,  which  carries 
Oil  a  trade  in  wine,  oil  and  olives,  are  provided  with  conve- 
nient and  safe  harbours.  Sartene,  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  heights,  which  command  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Valinco, 
has  been  entitled  asubpre^^ture.  Corte,  almost  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Orta  and  the 
Tavignano,  is  a  poor  and  ill-built  town;  its  isolated  situa- 
tion in  a  mountainous  district  at  a  comparatively  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  prevents  the  increase  of  its  commerce, 
which  consists  merely  in  agricultural  products. 

The  passage  boats  between  the  island  of  Corsica  and 
France  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  celerity, 
but  since  the  commencement  of  the  >ear  1830,  steam  ves- 
sels have  sailed  regularly,  and  the  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  has  in  consequence  been  much  facilitated. 
The  mouth  of  the  Var  may  be  seen  from  the  vessels   as 
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they  approach  the  port  of  Antibes ;  the  lower  part  of  the      book 
same  river  serves  as  a  boundary  betwccMi  the  kingdom  of    cxlii. 
France  and  the  county   of  Nice,  now    dependent  on   the 
Sardinian  crown.      The  country  forms  part  of  Provence, 
the  earliest  conquest   of  the  Romans  in    Gaul,  tlie    same 
people  called    it    Frovinda^  the  name  has  thus  been    pre- 
served.    Antibes,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  ^ntipolis  Antibes. 
of  the  ancients,  was  founded  340  years  before  tlie  vulgar 
era  by  the  Greek  colonists  that  built  Marseilles.     Augus- 
tus made  it  a  municipal  town,  but  before  his  time  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence,  since  it  had  its 
theatre  and  other  public  buildings,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain.    Trade  animated  the  harbour,  and  the  tunny  fish- 
eries furnished  employment  to  many  individuals.   Although 
it  has  now  lost  its  commerce,  it  is  still  important  as  a  mili- 
tary  station.      As  a  strong  town  it  belongs  to  the  third 
class ;  such  as  it  is,  however,  it  may  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
invasions  which  threaten  France  from  the  Sardinian  fron- 
tier.    The  island  of  St.  Marguerite  rises  between  the  gulfs 
of  Juan  and  Napoule  ;  its  strong  castle,  once  an  ancient 
state  prison,  served  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  with  the  iron  mask.     Cannes,  where  Napo- 
leon landed  in  1815,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  maritime 
towns  in  tlie  department  of  the  Yar ;  fifteen  years  before 
that  period,  he  disembarked  at  Frejus  on  his  return  from  ^'^n^^ 
Egypt.   The  last  town,  although  small,  is  larger  than  Can- 
nes, it  was  the  Forum  Julih  a  place  embellished  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  but  probably  founded,  like  Antibes, 
by  a  Greek  colony.     The  name  by  which  it  was  known  be- 
fore it  became  the  station  to  the  eighth  Roman  legion,  has 
long  been  forgotten ;    still,  however,  monuments  and  ruins 
are  not  wanting  to  attest  its  ancient  splendour.     The  har- 
bour, twice  as  largo  as  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  was  the 
largest  in  Gaul.     Agricola,  the  father-in-law   of  Tacitus, 
was  born   in  the  same  place,  now  an  inconsiderable  town, 
whose  inhabitants  have  to  contend  against  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere  and  a  marshy  situation.     Saint  Tropez,  at  the  SainiTr< 
distance  of  five  leagues  from  Frejus,  on  the  gulf  of  Grimaud,  ''^^  * 
is  remarkable  on  the  other  hand  for  its  salubrious  climate. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  in  the  dockyards 
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are  built  the  fishing-boats  that  are  ased  on  the  coast ;  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  Heraclea  Caccaftaruiy  veil  known  for  Its 
'  temple  of  Hercules.  Hy feres,  like  the  last  place^  is  famed 
for  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  and  also  for  tlie  excellent 
oranges  produced  in  the  Ticinitjr. 

Toulon,  it  has  been  said,  was  foundeil  by  the  Roman  ge- 
neral Telo  Martins,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry ;  it  was  famous  during  the  reign  of  Arcadius  for  differ- 
ent dies,  particularly  purple.  The  harbour,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old,  finish- 
ed by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  new,  built  by  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth ;  they  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
a  canal.  The  careening  wharf,  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
one  hundred  broad,  the  rope  yard,  an  arched  building,  1 579 
feet  In  length,  the  araenal,  the  docks,  the  foundry  and  the 
sail  manufactory  arc  the  most  important  places  in  the  town. 
Toulon  stands  near  the  base  of  a  hill,  which  commands  it 
on  the  north.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
squares  are  not  very  imposing,  one  however  forms  an  ex- 
ception, the  Field  of  Battle,  for  so  it  has  been  called,  is  a 
spacious  square  adorned  with  a  double  range  of  trees.  The 
principal  balcony  in  the  townhousc  is  supported  by  two  gro- 
tesque figures  of  colossal  size,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Pujet;  it  is  said  that  the  artist  wished  to  represent  two  con- 
suls by  whom  he  was  disappointed  in  a  favourite  project. 
The  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  about  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century;  having  been  built  by  the  counts  of 
Marseilles,  it  was  twice  ruined  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  Mahometans.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  aided  by  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  besieged  it  in  vain  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Spaniards  and  the  English, 
availing  themselves  of  the  civil  dissensions  in  France,  found 
bribery  and  intrigue  more  successful  weapons  in  1793  ;  but 
they  did  not  keep  it  long,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  they 
w^erc  driven  to  their  ships  by  tlie  young  soldier,  who  after- 
wards filled  Europe  with  his  fame.  The  chevalier  Paul, 
who  was  born  in  the  town,  rose  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  from  a  very  humble  station,  that  of  a  common  sail- 
or, to  be  vice-admiral  of  France. 
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Tfie  country  round  Toulon  is  adorned  with  groves  of  le-  book 

mon,  olive  and  date  trees,  villas  are  scattered  In  different  ^^^^t- 
directions.    Bejond  them  on  the  road  to  Marseilles,  are  si- 


tuated the  Gorges  d'OlliouleSy  a  wild  valley  enclosed  by  arid  onlSuiet!* 
heights;  in  some  places,  their  precipitous  and  abrupt  sides 
appear  as  If  they  were  about  to  fall,  in  others  they  are  like 
the  ruins  of  ancient  ramparts.  The  road  across  the  .^fbor*  Brignoiief. 
isk  mauntSf  so  called  from  the  devastations  committed  by 
African  pirates,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth, 
leads  to  Brignolles,  a  small  town,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
country.  The  pureness  of  the  air,  its  position  on  tbe  side 
of  a  hill  near  the  fruitful  valley  of  Calami,  abounding  in 
grain  and  wine,  render  it  {lerhaps  the  most  agreeable  resi- 
dence in  the  department.  Although  it  contains  several  ma- 
nufactories, the  principal  trade  consists  in  dried  plums, 
which  are  transported  into  different  countries.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  St.  Lewis,  bishop  of  Toulon,  and  grand  ne- 
phew to  St.  Lewis  the  Ninth. 

A  rich  plain  extends  between  Brignolles  and  Draguignan,  i>ragui&- 
the  capital  of  the  department;  in  the  same  plain  are  produ-  °'^"' 
ced  the  large  chestnuts  that  are  sold  in  Paris.   Draguignan 
is  watered  by  several  fountains,  and  traversed  by  the  Pis,  a 
small  river;  the  principal  curiosities'  area  botanical  gar- 
den, a  good  library  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.     At 
two  leagues  from  it,  is  situated  Grasse,  a  much  more  impor-  ^f^>^^- 
tant  place  both  in  point  of  population  and  industry ;  it  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  fields  and  gar- 
dens, where  the  orange,  the  jessamine  and  the  rose  mingle 
their  perfume.     Swarms  of  bees,  a  source  of  wealth  in  that     ^ 
part  of  the  country,  find  in  tliescand  other  flowers  abundant 
nourishment,  although  the  inhabitant  extracts  from  them  the 
juices  that  arc  converted  into  liqueurs  or  essences,  and  sold 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Castellaue,  now    well  known  for    its    dried    fruits   and  Depart- 
plums,  is  the  first  town  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Lower  Aip 
Alps  on  the  road  from  Grasse  to  Digues.     On  account  of  —Casiei- 
tbe  salt  springs,  one  of  wiiicli  is  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill, 
it  obtained   in  ancient  times  the  name  of  SalincR,     Digues, 
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Boolc     bitelle,  a  public  walk,  is  Torraed  by  four  rown  of  trees,  and 
•xLii.     adorned  with  several  fountains.     The  counts  of  Provence 
^^■""""  resided  at  Aix,  formerly  the  scat  of  a  court,  where  gallantry 
and  politeness  reigned,   where  poetry  was  admired,   and 
troubadours  respected.    It  is  still  a  collegiate  town,  where 
students  may  find  ample  means  of  instruction  $  it  possesses 
an  academy,  schools  of  law  and  theology,  several  scientific 
collections,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.     In  1819,  the 
mayor  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monument  in   honour  of 
king  Rene,  whose  memory  must  be  for  ever  dear  to  the 
people  of  Provence;  but  if  the  inhabitants  were  to  raise 
monuments  to  each  of  their  celebrated  townsmen,  the  walks 
and  public  places  might  acquire  additional  interest  from 
the    statues   of  Tournefort,    Wanloo,   Adanson,  Yaaven- 
argues  and  £ntrecasteaux.    The  glory  which  these  distin- 
guished men  shed  over  the  town,  may  console  it  for  having 
given  birth  to  the  president  D'Oppede,  whose  sad  celebrity 
Procession   '^  ^^"  preserved  in  the  annals  of  fanaticism.     The  proces- 
Corpus       siou  on  Corpus  Christi-day  attracts  many  idle  persons  to 
christi.       ^.^^  ^^  enjoy  probably  the  sight  of  sacred  and  profane 
ceremonies,  of  saints  and  devils  with  long  horns,— -a  ridi« 
culous  masquerade,  in  which  the  principal  characters  are 
sustained  by  the  clergy   and  municipal   authorities.     The 
procession  was  abolished  at  the  revolution,  and  afterwards 
renewed,  but  it  might  have  been  as  well  to   have  discon- 
tinued, part  of  the  ceremonies,  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
of  the  age  and  the  respect  due  to  religion. 
Marseilles*      The  country   in   the   neighbourhood   of   Marseilles  an- 
nounces a  populous  and  commercial  town;  it  consists  of 
cultivated  fields,  gardens  and  country  houses  or  villas,  of 
which  the  number  is  not  less  than  5000.     Surrounded  with 
manufactories,  built  on  the    declivity  of  a  hill,  and  on  a 
plain  that  extends  to  the  sea,  its  situation  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  town  in  France.      The  old 
town  on  the  declivity,  may  give  the  stranger  an  unfavour- 
able idea  of  the  place; — the  fmcst  part  of  Marseilles  is  that 
nearest  the  sea.     Sailors  of  every   nation  are  seen  on  the 
quay;  the  streets  on  the  same  quarter   are  straight   and 
well  paved,  a  public  walk  extends  round  the  best  harbour 
in  the   kingdom,  sufficiently   large    to   contain  two    liun- 
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dred  vessels,  and  tbe  noisy  centre  of  the  trade  which  France     book 
carries  oti  with  the  east     The  castle  of  If,  an  ancient  state     ^^^^ 
prison,  is  perhajM  tlie  most  striking  object  in  the  view  from  — — -* 
tlie  summit  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  but  tlie  spectator 
maj  also  obserre  institutions  and  edifices,  of  which  the  town's 
people  are  justly  proud, — schools  of  hydrography,  medicine, 
drawing  and  music,  seminaries  where  chemistry,  geometry, 
and  different  sciences  In  their  ap|dicaiion  to  the  arts  are 
gratuitously  taught, -a  college,  an  observatory,  a  mint,  an 
exchange,  a  lazaretto,  tlie  largest  and  the  best  regulated  in 
the  kingdom.     At  the  sight  of  such  institutions,  one  natur- 
ally remembers  the  MoiHliaf  which  Cicero  called  the  Athens 
0S  Gaul,  and  Pliny,  the  mistress  of  the  sciences  {JU[agistra 
stmdiariimy     It  was  the  native  town  of  Petronius,  the  satir- 
ist* Paget,  the  sculptor,  Damarsaisand  Barbaroux,tliecon- 
Tentionalist.    Tlie  climate  of  Marseilles  would  he  delight- 
ful, if  the  calmness  of  tlie  atmosphere  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  ioipetuous  mistralm    To  the  influence  of  the  same  wind 
have  been  attributed,  probably  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagina^ 
tion,  the  violent  character  of  the  people,  their  ferocity  and 
cruelty  in  the  time  of  tlie  revolution. 

The  island  of  Carmague  may  be  seen  from  the  road  that 
leads  to  Aries ;  it  is  enclosed  by  the  sea  and  two  branches 
of  the  Rhone;  it  contains  nine  villages,  a  great  many  coun- 
try liouses  and  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  farms,  on 
which  the  proprietors  or  tenants  rear  annually  40,000 
sheep,  3,000  oxen,  and  as  many  horses.  The  royal  sheep- 
fold  of  Armilliere  is  situated  in  the  island.  Aries  or  Are-  Arkc 
las,  as  it  was  once  called,  an  ancient  capital  of  Gaul,  is  now 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  Boucbes  du  Rhone.  Al- 
though thinly  |)eo|)Ied  and  ill-built,  it  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  France,  both  on 
account  of  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  splendour.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
was  built  fifteen  hun<li*cd  years  before  tlie  Christian  era;"*^ 
the  name  has  been  derived  from  two  Celtic  words,  ar  and 
lait^  which  signify  near  the  waters.  The  antiquary  may  still 
perceive  several  ancient  arcades,  the  columns  of  a  theatre, 

*  See  the  M«ipoir  on  tl>e  ancient  republic  of  Aries  by  Ainlyert, 
VOL.     Vlllr  27 
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the  remains  or  an  ampliitheatro  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, tlic  tower  of  ConHtantine's  palace,  a  granite  obelisk, 
the  only  granite  one  in  France;  tombs,  altars  and  statues, 
are  almost  daily  excavated.  A  modern  edifice  rises  near 
these  ruins,  it  is  the  fine  townhouse  erected  by  Mansard. 
The  trade  of  Aries  consists  in  the  sale  of  wines,  corn,  fruits 
and  oil,  produced  in  the  surrounding  counti*y.  The  small 
town  of  Tarascon  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  same  river  separates  it  from  Beaucaire.  It  is  command- 
ed hy  an  ancient  castle,  formerly  a  country  seat  belonging 
to  the  dukes  of  Provence,  afterwards  changed  into  a  pri- 
son. ' 

The  course  of  the  Durance  from  the  place  where  it  joins 
tlie  Verdon  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  separates  the 
last  dqiartment  from  that  of  Vaucluse.  Broad  and  majes- 
tic, rapid  as  a  torrent,  the  river  covers  the  country  with  its 
inundations,  but  the  fertile,  ooze  it  deposits,  the  canals  it 
supplies,  compensate  in  some  measure  the  waste  it  occasions. 
At  a  short  distance  from  its  streams,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  Avignon  rises  on  a  fruitful  plain,  embellished 
with  mulberry  trees,  orchards  and  meadows.  The  streets 
arc  narrow  and  crooked  ;  the  palace  of  Crillon,  and  the  an- 
cient apostolic  palace  are  two  fine  Gothic  buildings;  the 
cathedral  may  be  remarked  for  a  portal,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  removed  from  an  ancient  temjde  of  Hercules. 
The  useful  and  charitable  institutions  are  more  numerous 
tlian  might  have  been  expected  from  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. Among  others  there  are  an  hospital,  an  infirmary, 
a  collection  of  paintings,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
botanical  garden,  different  scliools,  a  library  of  27,000  vo- 
lumes, and  a  learned  society, — the  academy  of  Vaucluse. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  women,  rivalling  or  surpassing 
the  fair  in  most  towns  of  the  south  ;  it  may  bo  remarked, 
however,  that  the  low  anil  ignorant  ]jart  of  the  community, 
the  same  persons  that  committed  in  1815,  crimes  only  equal- 
led by  those  of  the  revolution,  are  now  making  advances  in 
different  branches  of  industry.  Avignon  was  the  native 
town  of  the  brave  Crillon,  Vernet,  the  Abb^  Poule  and  se- 
veral  men  who  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  society  of  Jesuits. 
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The  town  is  the  mart  of  the  grain  produced  in  some  of  the      book 
southern  departments ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  silk,  cottons,     ^^^i^- 
leather  and  paper.     JSlveniOf  the  ancient  name,  is  of  Celtic  ""■""""" 
origin.     Pomponius  Mela  says  that  in  his  lime  the  inhabit- 
ants were  very  wealthy. 

Apt,  a  place  not  less  ancient  than  the  last  town,  was  Apt. 
embellished  by  Cssar,  and  bore  the  name  of  ^pta  Julia; 
the  present  walls  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Many  ancient  remains  are  contained  in  the  subter- 
ranean chapels  of  the  old  cathedral ;  it  is  watered  by  tiie 
Calavon* 

Carpentras,  another  ancient  city,  surrounded  with  old  Carpentra* 
walls,  was  the  Carpentaracte  of  the  Memimif  a  tribe  of  the 
Cavares;  it  would  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were 
straight  It  is  the  metropolis  of  a  diocess,  which  has  conti- 
nued from  the  third  to  the  nineteenth  century;  the  columns 
of  the  principal  church,  the  ancient  cathedral,  supported  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  the  burgh  of  Venasque.  The  remains 
of  a  triumphal  arch  are  situated  in  the  courts  of  the  episco- 
pal palace;  it  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
which  Domitius  JBnobarbus  gained  over  the  AUobrogesand 
the  Arverni.  The  hospital,  the  different  markets,  tbe  pub- 
lic lavers,  the  gate  in  the  direction  of  Orange,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  tower,. and  the  modern  aqueduct,  consisting  of 
forty-eight  arches,  thirty-six  feet  in  width,  and  forty-five  in 
height,  are  ornamental  to  the  town.  It  possesses  different 
manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  wines  and  other 
products  of  the  department. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  perhaps  tlie  finest  Fountninof 
spring  in  Europe,  is  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Avignon,  Apt  and  Carpentras.  It  issues  from  a  large  and 
deep  cave  at  tbe  base  of  a  high  hill,  that  bounds  on  the 
south  the  narrow  and  winding  valley  of  Vauclusc  (Vallis 
Clausa).  An  old  fig  tree  near  the  roof  or  arcb  of  the  cave, 
serves  to  indicate  the  height  of  tbe  water  in  tiic  fountain. 
When  it  is  at  the  greatest  elevation,  occasioned  by  tbe 
melted  snows  about  the  vernal  equinox,  it  bathes  tbe  roots 
of  the  tree;  the  vault  or  arcb  of  the  cavern  is  then  no 
longer  visible,  and  the  calm  waters  occupy  a  large  ba- 
sin, almost   circular,  about  sixty  feet   in  diameter.     The 
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BOOK     iraters  svrcr  lowest  in  tl^  month  of  October*  they  descend 
cxLii.     j^j  iIj^  depth  of  forty  feet  befow  Wte  edge  of  the  basin,  or 


the  roots  of  tlie  Bg-tree.  The  viiuh  of  the  cave  then  ap- 
pears in  all  its  majesty,  and  the  spectator  may  observe  a 
lake  of  which  the  extent  is  lost  in  total  darkness.  Many 
have  descended  the  sides  of  the  basin,  and  seen  the  surface 
of  the  limpid  water,  that  fills  an  abyss,  of  which  the  depth 
has  never  been  measured.  Extensive  subterranean  canals 
placed  above  each  otiicr,  arc  the  passages  for  the  waters 
formed  by  melted  snow.  Twenty  torrents  are  precipitated 
with  a  tremendous  noise  below  the  basin ;  their  united 
The  Sot-  Streams  are  tlie  sources  of  the  Sorgaes,  which  becomes  stid- 
^^'*  denly  navigable  for  boats,  and  turns  several  milts.     A  ma- 

jestic column  was  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  fonntain  in 
1809,  by  the  academy  at  Vaucluse;  it  bears  the  following 
simple  inscription  in  golden  letters, — Ji  Petrarqne*  The  na- 
ked rocks  that  encompass  the  cinscade,  the  pyramidical  mas- 
ses on  the  right  and  left,  the  green  sward  that  coders  the 
neighbouring  heiglitSy  the  old  turreted  castle  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sorgues,  according  to  tradition,  the  residence  of  Pe- 
trarch, t)ie  verdant  trees  that  shade  the  river,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Yaucluse,  are  some  parts  of  a  landscape  not  inferior 
to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  A  tliousand  echos  respond  to 
the  names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura;  the  sympathy  of  the 
young  and  the  fair  may  console  the  shade  of  the  poet  for  the 
cruelty  of  his  mistress* 

Mount  Ventoux,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  de- 
partment, remains  covered  with  snow  eight  months  in  the 
year.  The  small  town  of  Vatson  at  some  leagues  westwards, 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  Vasio^  the  principal  city  of  the  Vo- 
Orange.  contiu  Orange,  seven  leagues  south-west  of  the  last  place, 
contains  several  manufactories,  spinning  looms,  print-fields 
and  madder-mills;  it  also  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
honey  and  saffron.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
then  the  capital  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Nassau.  Before  Csesar^s  expedition  into  Gaul,  it  was  one 
of  the  four  principal  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  Cavari. 
Ptolemy  designates  it  by  the  name  of  «^iiro5to  Cavarnm.  A 
triumplial  arch  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  paces  from 
the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Marseilles,  may  bear  a  compa- 
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rison  with  any  in  Rome.    It  was  erected  to  commemorate     book 
the  victory  gained  by  Marius  over  the  Cimbri.  cxlii. 

The  Rlione  forms  a  western  limit  throughout  the  whole  — ^-— 
length  of  the  deparlmcnt  of  Drome  ;  the  road  on  the  banks  mentor 
of  tho  river  crosses  first  Pierre-Latte,  a  small  town  of  ^'^"^^^ 
which  the  name  signifying  a  largo  stone,  may  recall  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  Druids,  or  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  large  rociL  on  which  it  is  built.  The  agreeable  town  of  Monteii. 
Montelimart  at  five  leagues  northwards,  is  encompassed  mart. 
with  walls  and  ramparts,  watered  by  several  canals,  which 
aapply  difierent  manufactories,  and  commanded  by  an  an- 
cient citadeL  It  is  surrounded  with  fine  meadows,  fruitful 
plains  and  hills  covered  with  excellent  vineyards.  The 
four  gates  that  lead  to  the  town  correspond  with  the  four 
cardinal  points.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  a  learned  professor, 
who  promoted  the  study  of  geology,  was  a  hative  of  Mon- 
telimart. Valence  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  rapid  Vaienct. 
Drome.  This  chief  town  of  a  department,  built  without 
regularity,  contains  some  monuments  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice; among  others,  a  fine  mausoleum  in  the  cathedral, 
erected  by  Canova  to  the  memory  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  who 
terminated  his  days  at  Valence  in  1798  ;  the  building  call- 
ed the  Govemmaii  is  not  inelegant  in  point  of  architecture. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  visit  the  citadel,  were  it  for 
nothing  else  than  to  enjoy  tlie  view  along  the  Rhone,  or  on 
the  west,  towards  themountains  of  Vivarais.  The  same 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy ;  it  was  the 
VaUniia  of  the  Segnlaunu  Chauipionet,  a  general,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  victories  during  the  revolutionary 
peiiod,  was  born  in  the  town.  Die,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Pertinger,  and  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  the  ancient  2>ea 
Vbconiiorumf  a  place  famous  for  muscadine  wine^  stands  on 
an  agreeable  valley  enclosed  by  two  chains,  which  are  con- 
nected on  the  north  with  Mount  Embel,  and  on  tho  south 
with  Mount  Volvent.  Nyons  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment, on  the  banks  of  the  Aigues,  carries  on  a  trade  in 
soap,  woollen  stuffs  and  silk.  Tho  bridge  over  the  river  was 
built  by  the  Romans. 

A    road   across  the   mountains   near   the   banks   of  tlie  Dopait- 
Buech,  leads  to  the  small  town  of  Serres,  the  first  in  the  1^;^^'^' Aip«! 
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department  of  High  Alps.  The  place  called  Baiie-uMonU 
Saint'LeoUy  within  a  league  from  the  valU  in  the  di- 
rection of  Gap*  is  the  ancient  Mount  Seleucus,  ^hcre  in 
the  year  355  of  the  vulgar  era»  Constans  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Maxcntius*  At  a  league  from  the  capital  of 
the  department,  the  peasants  show  strangers  the  Trem- 
bling J^eadoWj  a  small  floating  island  in  the  lake  of  Pelho- 
tiers,  formed  like  every  other  of  the  same  description  by  de- 
composed vegetables ;  the  surface  has  been  changed  into  a 
sort  of  soil,  and  covered  with  grass.  Gap  stands  on  the  site 
of  Vdppicum  or  Vapincum.  The  name  announces  an  an- 
cient origin ;  but  laid  waste  by  the  Lombards  and  the  Ara- 
bians, overthrown  by  earthquakes,  it  rises  on  the  ruins  of 
buildings.  The  remains,  which  indicate  how  much  it  has 
fallen,  can  only  be  discovered  by  digging  to  a  great  depth. 
The  plague  by  which  many  were  destroyed  in  1630,  the  re- 
vocation of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes  that  annihilated  Its  industry, 
the  almost  general  conflagration  in  1692,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  have  reduced  the  population  to  less 
than  half  the  number  it  {lossessed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  contained  16,000  inhabitants.  It  is  ill-pave<l,  ill- 
built,  and  without  any  remarkable  edifice;  indeed  it  can 
only  be  commended  on  account  of  an  agreeable  position  on 
the  banks  of  two  rivulets,  the  Bonne  and  the  Luye,  in  a 
small  plain  bounded  by  mountains  that  form  a  natural  am- 
phitheatre. Embrum,  called  Eborudono  in  the  itinerary  of 
Antonine,  was  the  seat  of  a  dioccss.  The  episcopal  palace 
is  a  tine  building,  but  inferior  to  the  cathedral,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  erected  by  Charlemagne.  Eborudono  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  Catnriges  ;  Nero  and  Galba  conferred 
on  it  important  privileges,  and  Valens  rendered  it  a  milita- 
ry station. 

Passing  through  Montdauphin,  a  small  stronghold 
of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  we  may  follow  the  road  on  the 
banks  of  the  Durance,  leave  Mont  Genevre  on  the  right, 
and  arrive  at  Brian9on,  the  highest  city  in  France.  It  was 
the  Brigantio  of  tlie  Romans,  it  rose  afterwards  into  some 
importance ;  at  present  however  it  js  so  thinly  peopled  and 
so  ill  built,  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  an 
impregnable  position.     It  is  defended  by  seven  forts  that 
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command  all  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  Durance,  book 
an  impetuous  torrent,  descends  a  precipice  170  feet  in  cxlii.. 
height;  the  principal  fortifications  arc  partly  huilt  on  the 
rock  above  the  river«  and  a  bridge  consisting  of  a  single 
arch  120  feet  in  width,  thrown  over  the  abyss,  communi'- 
cates  with  the  fortress  and  the  town.  The  trade  of  Brian- 
9on  consists  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  also  in  dif- 
ferent articles  of  cutlery. 

It  has  been  said  that  thei*e  are  four  climates  in  the  moun-  Depart- 
tainous  department  of  the  Isei*e,  and  certainly  there  is  some  uere.^ 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  arid  plains,  the  marshes, 
the  vallies  and  the  mountains.  The  first  are  subject  in 
summer  to  excessive  heat  and  violent  winds;  the  second 
are  exposed  to  a  humid  but  less  elevated  temperature ;  in 
the  deep  vallies  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  are  very 
rapid,  still  rains  or  droughts  are  often  of  long  continuance. 
Two  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  reign  throughout  the 
year  on  the  mountains,  and  the  latter  lasts  longer  than 
the  former.  Among  the  inhabitants,  are  observed  the 
same  activity  the  same  industry  for  which  the  moun- 
taineers in  other  European  countries  are  remarkable.  The 
high  part  of  the  country  is  ill  provided  with  wood,  but 
abundant  pastures  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the 
want  of  forests ;  the  peasants  are  thus  enabled  to  rear  nu- 
merous flocks.  The  lofty  woods  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  department,  furnish  fuel,  timber  for  building,  and  masts 
for  ships. 

The  road  which   leads  from  Brian(;oii  to  Grenoble,  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
tends  across  a  mountainous  country,  and  follows  the  wind-  toGrcno- 
ings  of  the  Romanche  from  Grave,  the   last  village  in  the  ^'^* 
High  Alps,  to  Vizelle,  a  burgh  of  no  great  size,  but  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  manufactures.     The  forges  and 
iron  works  that  are  scattered  on  the  same  road,  indicate  the 
metallic  wealth  of  the  mountains.     Having  left  the  wild  and 
romantic  banks  of  the  Drac,  we  observe  the  Isere  pursuing 
a  sinuous  and  rapid  course  below  a  chain  of  heights,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  mulberry  trees  at  their  base,  and  with 
forests  and  pastures  that  reach  to  tlicir  summits.     The  same 
river  waters  the  valley  of  Grcsivaudan,  and  passess  through 
Grenoble.     The  lofty  ramparts  of  tlie  town  command  a  fruit-  G'«nobie. 
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cxLii.     bank  of  the  Isere  arc  the  prefcctui'e  and  the  court  of  justice. 
"""^""^  The  library  belonging   to    the   university   contains   sixty 
thousand    voluroeSf    besides    many    valuable    manuscripts, 
among  others,  the  poems  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  father 
of  Lewis  the  Twelfth.      The  statues  of  Bayard,  Yaucan- 
son,  Condillac  and  Mably,  all   natives  of  Grenoble,   are 
erected  in  the  college.     In  the  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  * 
surgery,  other  men,  still   living,  have  been  educated,  who 
have  given  proofs  of  talent  sufficiently  great  to  merit  one  day 
a  place  near  the  distinguished  persons  already   mentioned. 
The  town  carries  on  trade  in  different  articles,  particular- 
ly in  gloves,  which  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  France.     His- 
tory attests  its  antiquity,  it  was  the  Oidaro  of  the  ancients; 
ruined  in  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Gratian,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  QraiMxiafAit^ 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  Grenoble. 
Sassenage.       The   burgh    of  Sassenage,    well    knowu    for    excellent 
'  cheese,  is  situated  below  the  mountain  that   rises  on   the 
west  of  Grenoble.     Strangers  visit  there  two  grottos,  ren- 
dered famous  in  past  times  by  ]K)pular  superstition ;  within 
them  are  two  cylindrical  excavations,  called  the  Vats  of 
Sassenage,  the  water  rises  spontaneously  into  both,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  heiglit  it  reaches,  the  peasants  used  to  pre- 
sage the  scarcity  or  abundance    of   the    harvest.      These 
grottos,  well  worthy  of  being  seen,  are  not  so  frequently 
visited  at  present,  probably  because  imposture    works    no 
longer  on  ignorance  and  credulity.     A  rugged  and  difficult 
path  leads  to  them ;  the  entrance  may  be   about  forty  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  in  height ;  beyond  it,  a  sort  of  porch 
forty  feet  wide  and  seventy    long,    terminates    in   several 
caverns;  the  torrent  Germe  issues  from  the  largest,    and 
forms  a  cascade,  of  which  tiie  noise  is  iicard  in  the  subter- 
ranean cavities. 

Although  the  direct  distance  to  the  frozen    summits   of 
Mont  Blanc  exceeds  twenty-five  leagues,  they  may  be    dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  heights  above  Grenoble. 
Great  'V\x^.  Groat  Chat'trcusc  lies  in  the  same  direction,  a  mo- 

nastery formerly  considered  the  capital  of  the    rich    and 
rigid  order  founded  by  St.  Bruno  in  the  year  1084.     It  has 
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taken  Us  name  not  from  the  founder,  but  from  the  village     book 
of  Chartrousef  situated  near  the  valley,  where  the  pious  an-     ctlu. 
chorite  chose  bis  retreat,  and  the  convent  which  his  dis-  — ~— - 
ciples  built    It  is  enclosed    at  the   tvio  extremities   by 
mountain-passes   extending  between   rugged   and    almost 
vertical  cliflb  cohered  with  thorns  and  briars^  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  yttBTf  particularly  in  spring,  those  who  visit 
it,  mast  be  prepared  to  brave  dangers  at  every  step;  enor- 
mous rocks  rising  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  afford  but 
an   insecure  support  to  other  rocks   that  are    lost  in   the 
clouds.     The  precipices  are  in  some  places,  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  the  voice  of  guides, 
the  cries  of  animals  are  drowned  in  the  noise  of  torrents. 
The  stranger  must  traverse  a  narrow  pass  below  the  cata- 
ract of  Guiers-Yif,  on  the  slippery  declivity  of  an  immense 
rock,  that  separates  the  mass  of  water  from  the  abyss  into 
which  it  descends.    These  difficulties,  almost  insurmounta- 
ble while  the  snow  melts,  cease  generally  about  the  middle 
of  summer.     But  the  journey  in  every  season  is  very  fatigu- 
ing ;  a  bad  road  encumbered  with  large  stones  or  broken 
rocks  terminates  in  tfae  obscurity  of  a  forest,  in  which  the 
traveller  ascends  constantly  until  he  observes  the  Chartre- 
use, the  valley  afterwards  becomes  broader,  and  the  fir  gives 
place  to  the  beech.     An  edifice  of  a  simple  and  noble  archi- 
tecture in  such  a  situation,  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  without  feelings  of  devotion.     These  walls  were 
respecteil  at  the  revolution,  when  religious  houses  were  de- 
stroyed.    I'he  people  on  these  mountains  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  blessings  which  the  successors  of  St.  Bruno  diffused 
among  the  poor;  they  furnished  employment  to  every  inha- 
bitant, they  encouraged  agriculture,  and  changed  part  of  a 
desert  into  meadows  and  fruitful  fields;  under  thuir  sufier- 
intendance,  the  forests  have  been  preserved,  tlie  flocks  have 
multiplied  in  the  valleys.     Now  settled   in  their  ancient  re- 
sidence»  they  no  longer  possess  the  power  which  was  acquir- 
ed partly  by  their  wealtli,  but  they  still  retain  an  ascenden- 
cy thatnnust  be  attributed  to  exemplary  virtue,  benevolence 
and  charity. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  worth   while  to  describe  all  the 
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cxLii.     sides  it  is  only  from  some  detached  features  that  the  stran- 
"j!  '  ger  can  form  an  idea  of  the  country.    The  hamlet  of  Andrl- 

Oineietl^  cux  in  the  valley  of  Godmard  is  so  much  concealed  by  steep 
rocks  that  the  inliabitants  never  see  the  sun  during  three 
months  of  winter.  When  the  luminary  appears  for  the  first 
time  after  so  long  an  absence,  all  the  people,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  follow  the  oldest  person  to  a  bridge  in 
the  vicinity;  every  man  carries  an  omelet,  and  the  return 
of  the  sun  is  celebrated  by  dances^  As  soon  as  it  appears, 
the  omelets  are  presented  as  an  offering,  the  band  returns 
to  tlie  village,  and  the  festival  terminates  in  mirth  and 
drinking.*  The  burgh  of  Echelles  on  tlio  north  of  the 
Great  Chartreuse,  towards  the  limits  between  France  and 
Savoy,  stands  near  the  excellent  road  made  across  rocks  by 
Charles  £manucl,t  and  improved  by  Napoleon.  The  Pont 
do  Bcauvoisin  on  the  banks  of  the  Guiers,  is  the  last  town 
in  France.  Near  the  village  of  J^tre  Dame  de  la  BahnCf 
the  entrance  to  a  cave  has  been  xhanged  into  a  chapel,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior  consists  of  several 
halls  with  beautiful  stalactites,  cascades,  canals  and  a  small 
lake,  where  strangers  may  sail  in  a  boat  illumined  with 
torches;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  place  was  sanctified,  for 
it  belongs  to  the  chapel,  the  boat  might  be  compared  to  the 
one  in  wMiicli  the  sliades  of  heathens  are  transported  to  the 
infernal  regions. 
vienne.  Confined  between  a  series  of  heights  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Rhone,  and  watered  by  the  Gere,  Vienne  consisting 
formerly  of  dirty  and  winding  streets,  has  been  lately  em- 
bellished with  many  new  buildings.  The  modern  front  of 
the  town-house  adorns  the  principal  square ;  the  por- 
tal and  nave  in  the  ancient  cathedral  are  works  of  con- 
siderable merit.  The  town  possesses  a  library  of  12,000 
volumes,  a  theatre,  a  college,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  a  collection  of  valuable  antiquities,  discovered  within 

•  See  the  Merveillcs  et  les  BeautSs  de  la  Nature  en  France,  by  M.  Depping, 
who  relntos  the  above  anecdote  on  the  authoiity  ofM.  Laboucette,  prefect  of 
the  Ucic.  t  In  the  year  1G70. 
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the  walls.  The  Vienna  and  Vindehonia  of  the  ancients  had  book 
risen  into  importance  in  Csesar's  time  ;*  Strabo  stjries  it  the  ^^^i-ii- 
capital  of  the  Allobroges  ;t  Ptolemy  considers  it  their  only 
city,:^  and  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony.^  According  to  Pompo- 
nius  Mela^  it  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  in  Gaul. 
Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  poet  Martial  congratu- 
lates himself  on  the  success  which  his  writings  met  with  in 
the  toMTD. 

Fsrtur  habere  meos,  ti  rera  est  faroa,  libellot 
Inter  delicias  pulchra  Vienna  suas. 

Under  Claudian's  reign^  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  which  the  Romans  kept  on  the  Rhone, 
resided  at  Yicnne.   The  emperors  built  a  palace  in  tlie  town, 
and  it  was  there  that  Yalentinian  was  strangled  in  the  year 
392.     It  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Burgundian 
kingdom ;  but  the  Franks  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in 
452.     It  was  taken  in  the  year  871  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
after  a  siege  that  lasted  several  months.    Pope  Clement  the 
Fifth,  in  presence  of  Philip  the  Fair,  assembled  within  the 
walls  a  council,  memorable  in  the  history  of  fanaticism,  for 
the  anjust  condemnation  of  the  templars.     In  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  Lyons  and  Yionne  were  the  two  most  important 
cities  in  France ;  the  arclibishop  of  the  latter  town  was  long 
entitled  primate  of  the  Gauls.     If  the  edifices  for  wliich  tlie 
place  was  remarkable,  have  been  destroyed,  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
devastations  occasioned  by  war :  still,  however,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  am- 
phitheatre, a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  a  triumphal 
arch.     The  church  of  Notrc-Dame  de  la  Vie  is  an   ancient 
edifice,  very  probably  the  Pretorium.     According  to  several 
antiquaries,  the  bridge  which  serves  as  a  communication  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  suburbs  was  built  by  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  fort  Pipet,  but  some  parts  of  the  latter  are  evidently 
of  Grothic  architecture.     The  most  celebrated  persons  born 
in  Yienne  are  the  poet  Claudian  and  pope  Guy,  surnamed 

♦  De  Bello  GalHco,  lib.  vii.  t  9.  t  Lib.  iv.  cup.  i.  ♦  9. 

f.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  ^  I/ib.  iii.  cop.  i. 
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^^^"'     liolds  some  rank  among  the  manufacturingLtowns  in  France; 


it  has  cloth  manufactories  and  iron  works,  and  carries  on 
besides  a  considerable  trade  in  leather..  St.  Andre,  a  popu- 
lous burghy  derives  great  profit  from  tlie  sale  of  liqueurs  and 
light  sparkling  white  wines.  Saint  Marcellin,  well  built 
and  agreeably  8ituate<l,  is  enriched  by  the  produce  of  the 
vineyards. 
Dspart-  The    Ardeche   has   given  its  name  to   the   department 

Ard«tbe»  ^  whicli  it  Waters,  and  bounds  on  the  south  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Rhone;  the  same  department  is  limited    on   the 
east,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  by  the  Rhone,  on  the 
west  by  the  chain  of  Mezin;*  Mounts  Sone  and  Tanargue 
form  part  of  the  frontiers.  Thus  within  the  same  limits  was 
almost  wholly  contained  the  ancient  province  of  Vivarais, 
which  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  was  called 
CtjmoTogy  Helvia.     In  conformity  to  an  etymology,  that  may  be  ad- 
HeiyiaT  ^    mitted,  because  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  province  might  signify  a  road  an 
the  mountains.*    But  etymologists  have  certainly  gone  too 
far  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  Ardeche  from  the  same  root 
Volcanic     ^  the  Latin  word  ardere  (to  burn).     To  suppose  that  the 
Prifai^     '  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Vivarais,  almost  all  of  which 
bear  the  marks  of  igneous  origin,  emitted  flames  when  man 
inhabited  these  regions  or  otiicr  neighbouring  countries,  is 
to    indulge  in  conjectures  wholly  at  variance  with    facts. 
Not  the  least  im|>()rtant  of  these  facts  may  be  considered 
the    discovery  of  the  fossil  bones    belonging    to    different 
animals  under  the  basaltic  jets  near  Issoire  in  Auvergne, — 
bones  in  which  nothing  has  been  found    to  announce  the 
existence  of   man  at  the  epoch  when  the    basalt   covered 
the  place  where  these  remains  were  deposited.     If  the  an- 
cient names  of  certain  mountains  accord  with  the  notion  of 
their  ignition ;  it  is  because  they  have  preserved  their  heat, 
smoke  or  other  signs  of  incalescence,  lung  after  the  flames 
have  disappeared.     Thus  basalt,:^  an  eastern  word,  signifies 

♦   Mezin  from  Mczing,  a  word  in  old  Patois,  which  tiignifics  the  middle. 

t  In  ancient  Celtic  languages,  hcl  and  bel  signify  clcvaticm,  height,  ria  like 
loeg,  a  way  or  road. 
}  In  Arabic  batkalL 
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burnt  atone,  and  the  ancients  applied  that  name  to  a  rock,  book 
which  they  did  not  consider  lava,  and  wliich  in  reality  dif-  ^^^i^- 
fers  from  the  basalt  of  geologists.  — 

The  physical  geography  of  the  same  department  is  per- 
haps less  understood  than  that  of  any  other  in  France.     It 
owes  its  distinct  character  to  the  volcanic  conflagrations, 
of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  and  to  tho  decomposition 
of  the  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  granite  and  calcareous 
■lountains.    The  crater  of  Saint-Leger,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ardeche,  exhales  like  tho  grotto  del  Cane 
near  Puzzuoli,   a  great  quantity  of  carbonic    acid.     The 
Pont  de  la  Beaume,  a  volcanic  jet,  exhibits  a  mass  of  ba-  ^^"^^^  ' 
salty  arranged  in  the  form  of  prisms,  resting  on  a  range 
of  larger  prisms,  placed  vertically  the  one  beside  the  other. 
But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  hill  is  a  natural  grotto, 
cmiposed  and  surmounted  by  prisms  regularly  fashioned 
Into  an  arch,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  man.     The  mountain  of  ^h®"^''^' 
Chenavari  rests  on  a  calcareous  base,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
volcanic  summit,  which  forms  a  barrier  of  grey  and  red 
lava  towards  the  south,  and  presents  in  tho  opposite  direc- 
tion the  singular  spectacle  of  a  basaltic  colonnade  more  than 
six  hundred  feet  in  length.     At  a  greater  distance  north-  maurel 
wards,  a  rock  surmounted  by  prisms  Iieaped  horizontally, 
or   inclined    to  the  east,  supports    the   ancient    castle    of 
Bochemaurtf  now  in  ruins,  so  called  from  tho  black  colour 
of  the  stone.     The  burgh  of  Vain  is  celebrated  for  its  mi-  ^oad** 
neral  water;  near  it  may  be  seen  the  famous  Giants'  road 
or  causeway  (Chaussce  des  Geans),  formed  by  many  basaltic 
prisms  that  rise  aboveboth  banks  of  the  Volant.     A  cata- 
ract near  the  bridge  of  Bridon  falls  in  foam  from  similar 
rocks.     It  is  impossible  to  behold   these  objects  with  in-  Gueuie 
difference;  but  others  not  less  remarkable,  are  situated   in  ^'^"^^'^• 
the  same  department,  such  arc  the  majestic  collection   of 
prisms  near  the  bridge  of  Rigodel,  tlie  stupendous  causeway 
formed  by  colossal  pillars  near  tho  village  of  Colombier, 
lastly,  the  QueiUe  d?Enfery  a  waterfall  that  rushes  from  a 
granite  rock  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in  height.     These 
volcanic  mountains  have  been  frequently  described  ;  indeed 
it  may  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  places  in  tho 
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BOOK     same  part  of  the  country,*  mentioned  by  different  aathors* 
CXL1I.     ^hose  works  bear  the  enticing  title  of  natural  curiosities  or 


""I  wonders   of  nature.     Among    the  places  not  of  volcanic 

Bridge  of     ^pigi^^^  ^I^q  natural  bridge  of  Arc  above  the  Ardeche  has 

given  rise  to  much  speculation.  It  is  formed  by  a  semi- 
circular arch  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  wide,  and 
ninety  or  ninety-five  in  height.  The  opening  in  the  arch 
has  been  made  through  a  calcareous  rock^  that  extends 
across  a  fruitful  and  romantic  valley.  The  geographers 
who  mention  it,  suppose  it  a  rupture  made  in  the  rock  by 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and  finished  by  the  hand  of  man, 
because,  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  passage  from  the  Cevennes  to  yivarais.f  But  so 
large  a  rock,  instead  of  having  been  perforated  by  the 
river,  must  have  determined  its  course  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. It  is  evident  from  the  rugged  parts  above  the  same 
natural  work,  that  it  never  has  been  perfected  by  manual 
labour.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Ardeche  has  not  enlarg- 
ed it,  for  the  arch  exhibits  no  marks  of  aqueous  abrasion ; 
the  bridge  must  therefore  be  considered  a  real  cavern,  like 
other  caverns  in  the  same  rock,  formed  by  natural  decay 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  indeed  its  tendency  to  decay 
serves  as  a  character  for  that  sort  of  limestone,  hence  in 
the  language  of  geology,  it  is  termed  cavernous.^  The 
grottos  near  the  burgh  of  Yallon,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  causes,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  and 
varied  forms  which  their  stalactites  present;  the  rocks 
near  Ruoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  regular  shapes,  either  cubical  or  pyramidical. 

The  geologist  and  the  painter  may  find  ample  scope 
for  their  respective  pursuits  in  the  same  department,  but 

*  See  Histoire  naturelle  dcs  provinces  meridionales  de  France)  by  the  Abb6 
Gerault  Soulavie  ;  Recherches  sur  les  Volcans  cteints  du  VWarais,  by  Faujas 
de  Saint-Fond  ;  Institutions  geologiques,  by  Breislak. 

t  Sec  the  Itineraire  complet  du  royaume  de  France,  6th  edition,  1828 ;  Dic- 
tionaire  de  geographic  physique,  by  Girault  de  Saint  Fargeaue,  1827;  the  Mer- 
▼eilles  et  les  Beauties  de  la  Nature  en  France,  by  Depping,  1822. 

X  Consult  on  the  same  subject,  the  notice  inserted  in  the  Memoires  de  la  So- 
ciety d^histoire  naturelle  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  entitled,  Notice  geognostiqu*  sur  la 
langue  de  terre  comprise  entre  le  Rhone,  TArdeche,  &c. 
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several  places  well  worthy  of  being  visited,  are'  almost  an-     book 
known.    Such  is  the  domain  of  Ubas,  occupying  a  circum-     ^^^^^* 
Terence  of  more  than  seven  leagues.     It  lies  in  the  western  '      ]     ' 
extremity  of  the  department,  in  the  district  of  iSfain^-^ft^nne-  ubat. 
de-Lug-DareSj  at  eight  leagues  north-west  of  the   Argen-  p°aean-  °^ 
tiere,  and  surrounded  on  the  north,  the  east  and  the  south  coup«. 
by  the  hills,  which  rise  gradually,  and  form  the  mountain 
of  Prasancoupe,  about  3250  feet   above   the   level   of  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  name  it  bears  signifies  the  aip  or  crater 
of  the  meadow  89  s6  called  most  probably  on  account  of  the 
fruitful  meadows  below  it.     The  same  volcano,  from  the 
abundance  of  its  lava,  may  bo  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Yivarais.     If  the  geologists,    who   examined  the 
neighbouring   country,   had    observed    it,    the   first   rank 
would  not  have  been  assigned  to  the  volcano  of  Loubarcsse. 
The    thermal  springs  that  rise  in  the  neighbourhood,  ac- 
count for  the   wealth  in   the  village   of  Saint   Laurent; 
if  it  were  not  for  the  reputation  in  which  the  waters  are 
held,  it  might  remain  deserted  in  its  narrow  and  sterile 
valley.    The  scene  changes  from  the  summit  of  Prason- 
coupe,  and  lands  covered  with  woods,  meadows,  abundant 
streams  and  cultivated  fields,  form  a  contrast  to  the  arid 
and  dismal  valley.    The  worthy  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family,*  to  whom  the  domain  belongs,  has  set  an  example 
that    the   landlords   in  the  department    would  do  well  to 
imitate; — he  has  improved  agriculture  by  introducing  the 
methods  adopted  in  different  cantons  in  Switzerland  and 
Alsace,  and  by  crossing  the  oxen  with  the  best  herds  of 
Berne.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  such  improvements  were 
generally  adopted  in  a  country,  that  appears  to  have  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  agricultural  knowledge  since  the 
thirteenth  century.     The  domain,  like  all  the  western  and 
northern  part  of  the  department,  abounds  in  granite  and 
sandstone;  it  contains  besides    rich    iron  ore,   coal,    clay 
well  adapted  for  earthern  ware,  and  the  finest  kaolin  for 
porcelain. 

The  summit  of  another  volcano,  the  Loubaresse,  com-  LoubareiK 
mands  the  valley  of  Yalgorge ;  a  thousand  peaks,  its  fruit- 

*  The  family  of  Agrain  des  Ubas  has  possessed  it  since  the  eUfeoth  century. 
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BOOK  ful  fields,  and  the  numerous  contrasts  between  cultivate 
cxLii.  ed  nature  and  romantic  scenery,  render  it  the  most  pic- 
turesque  in  Vivarais.  It  was  in  the  castle  of  Yalgorge 
on  the  most  fertile  part  of  tiie  valley,  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  La  Fare  composed  the  poems  on  which  his  ce- 
lebrity depends.     Although  the  mines  of  argentiferous  lead 

Argentiere.  are  now  exhausted  in  Argcntiere,  it  finds  in  its  silks  and 
manufactures  more  resources  than  ever  it  obtained  in  the 
works  from  which  the  name  of  the  town  has  been  deriv- 
ed. The  burgh  of  Saint-Andeol  on  the  south-east,  above 
the  banks  of  the  Rlione,  contains  twice  as  many  inhabi- 
tants as  Argentiere,  but  tlie  latter  is  the  chief  town  in  the 
subprefecture.  It  has  been  afiirmed  that  the  burgh  waa^ 
called  after  saint  Andeol,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  third  century.  There  is  a  rock  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  wliich  the  Tourne,  a  fountain  of  cold  mineral  water 
escapes ;  it  flows  below  a  religious  monument  of  the  Gaols, 

Temple  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  appears  to  have  been  conse- 
crated to  the  god  Mithra.  Most  of  the  basso-relievos  are 
nearly  effaced,  but  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
remains  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  a  bull  with  a  dog  biting  it  on  the  neck,  and  a 
man  holding  it  by  a  rope;  a  radiated  figure  above  the 
same  group  represents  the  sun.  Monuments  of  a  similar 
kind  may  be  seen  in  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities  at 
Parts,  they  have  been  illustrated  by  French  antiquaries. 
Alps,  formerly  the  Jlba  nelviorum^  the  ancient  capital  of 
Uelvia,  was  ruined  by  the  Goths;  it  is  now  a  mere  village. 

viiieneuve  'f hc  inhabitants  of  Villeneuve  de  Berc  in  the  vicinity,  rear 

de  Berg,  .  «    .«,  rw^  « 

an  immense  number  of  silk  worms.  The  same  town  was  the 
birtliplace  of  Court  dc  Gebclln,  the  gi*eatest  philologist  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  one,  whose  researches  on  lan- 
guage and  ancient  monuments  are  the  most  valuable. 
Vivien  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  contains  two  thousand 
souls,  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Vivarais. 

The  granite  and  gneiss  that  bound  the  department  on  the 
north-west,  the  psammites  and  schistus  that  rest  on  these 
rocks,  the  limestone  tiiat  descends  in  a  parallel  direction, 
and  the  volcanic  belt  tiiat  terminates  suddenly  in  the  basalt 
of  Rochemaure  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  as  if  the  river 
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had  been  a  barrier  to  the  torrents  of  lava,  meet  near  Aube-  book 
nas,  where  alluvial  deposits  occasioned  by  the  erosion  of  ^^i'''* 
the  valleys  which  intersect  these  lands,  form  a  very  fruitful  """^"" 
soil.  It  might  be  said,  judging  not  only  from  the  walnut^ 
chestnut  and  mulberry  trees,  but  also  fnnn  tlio  vineyards 
and  crops,  tliat  few  parts  of  France  are  so  pi*oductive ; 
thus  Aabenas,  a  town  of  3500  inhabitants,  is  the  mart  fur 
the  chestnuts  and  wines  in  Ardeche;  a  fair  to  wliich  many 
persons  resort,'  is  held  twice  a-year  in  the  same  place  for 
the  sale  of  silk.  Privas,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  Prira«. 
not  remarkable  for  its  eflifices,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  prison,  it  possesses  none  of  any  consequence  ;  the  import- 
ance of  the  town  depends  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Comas  and  the  burgh  of 
Saiat-Peray,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Rhone,  are  cn- 
compassefl  with  fruitful  and  valuable  vineyards.  The  course 
of  the  river  leads  to  Tournon,  wliich  communicate>s  with 
Tain  on  the  opposite  bank  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge, 
that  is  neitlier  so  light  nor  so  elegant  as  otiiers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yienne.  An  old  castle  rises  above  the  town,  it 
waa  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martcl ;  it  is  at  present 
only  remarkable  for  the  view  it  commands — a  view  extend- 
ing along  both  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  on  the  right  and  in 
the  department^  of  Drome  are  seen  the  famous  hills  of 
Hermitage,  the  vineyards  of  Cote-rotie  Brune  and  Cote-rotie 
Blonde;  the  trade  in  these  wines  is  principally  carried 
on  at  Tournon.  The  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  are  situated  on 
the  Doubs  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to  different 
writers,  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  The  first  iron 
wire  bridge  made  in  France,  was  erected  in  the  small  town 
of  Andance.  Annonay,  well  known  for  its  fine  paper,  is  Annonay. 
the  most  industrious  town  in  Ardeche,  a  pi*e-eminence, 
owing  partly  to  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  tlic  Cance 
and  Deume.  It  possesses  in  addition  to  the  paper  mills, 
cloth,  silk  and  cotton  manufactories,  bleach-fields,  wax  and 
leather  works.  The  |»opulation  amounts  to  8000  individu- 
als. It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  virtuous  Boissy  d'Ang- 
las  and  of  Mongolficr,  the  inventor  of  the  balloon  and  the 
hydraulic  ram.  Two  monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of 
these  distinguished  men,  attest  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
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BOOK     citizens,  but  reflect  little  honour  on  the  artists  by  whom  they 
cxLii.     were  executed. 
■^j  The  department  has  produced  several  great  meD,  but  it 

of  thcpio-  cannot  bo  remarked  without  pain  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
1''^'  botli  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  are  as  uncultivated  as 

their  mountains,  and  as  superstitious  as  the  ancient  Helvi- 
ciiiiiate.  ans  from  whom  they  arc  sprung.  The  climate  of  the  same 
department  Is  very  different  in  different  places.  A  fructify- 
ing heat  is  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  the  valleys  round 
Saint-Julicn  and  Annonay  are  temperate,  but  in  the  Ceven- 
ncs  on  the  west,  winter  lasts  eight  months,  and  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  deep  snow. 
Depart-  Coterminous  to  Ardechc,  and  traversed  by  the  same  moun- 

incnt  cf  tainous  chains,  the  department  of  Upper  Loire  exhibits  the 
Loiio.  same  volcanic  phenomena,  as  wild  scenery,  as  romantic  beau- 
tics.  Mezin,  a  mountain  of  igneous  origin,  is  adorned  with 
majestic  columns  of  basalt;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  2600 
feet  above  the  granite  base.  The  volcanoes  called  the  TVir- 
tast  the  Injemds  and  Mouns  Caou  or  Mont  Chaud  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  others  situated  on  the  same  line  as  the 
Mesin."^  Basaltic  jets  appear  to  have  obstructed  the  coarse 
of  the  Loire  at  Goudet  and  at  Solignac,  and  of  the  AUier  at 
MonistroU  Trades  and  Chasez.  The  volcanic  rocks  take  at 
Pradclles  a  north-west  direction,  they  may  be  discovered 
near  Lonjac,  Poulaquet,  Youtc,  Brioude  and  Blesle ;  the 
lava  that  flowed  from  them,  appears  to  have  been  broken  or 
cut  by  rivers.  Conical  masses  of  scoria  rise  in  several  pla- 
ces above  the  basaltic  columns;  the  Bard  near  Allegro,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  these  masses,  reaches  to  the 
heigiit  of  3737  feet;  it  is  said  that  the  marks  of  a  lake  long 
since  dried,  are  still  apparent  on  its  truncated  summit.  The 
site  which  the  lake  of  Bouchct  occupies,  may  be  considered 

*  A  very  apposite  remark,  which  has  been  already  made  by  diiferent  writers, 
ni:iy  be  here  repeated  ;  it  is  that  the  names  of  the  volcanoes  in  Vivarais  and 
Velay  are  not  of  Roman  origin.  Cassar  observed  that  there  was  a  great  analo- 
gy  botween  the  dialect  spoken  in  these  countries  and  the  Latin,  as  if  the  latter 
was  derived  from  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  resemblance  which  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  text,  bear  to  words  of  the  purest  Latinity.  Thrtas  or 
Tartarou,  JnferneU  or  Jnfemes,  may  serve  to  recall  the  Latin  words  Tartarus 
and  Jnfemus.  Coueron  is  not  unlilie  eoquere  (to  boil,)  Tanargue  resemble 
Tonilru  agger  (the  fit' Id  of  thunder). 
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an  extinct  crater;  it  is  aboat  ninety  feet  in  deptli,  and  nine  book 
hundred  in  diameter.  But  the  most  singular  volcanic  rocks  c^^"* 
are  those  of  Conieillcy  rising  like  an  enormous  cube  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puj,  the  rock  of  Polignac  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  Saint  Michel,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  round  tower,  and  Roche  Rouge  at  a  league 
and  a  half  from  Brives,  a  volcanic  pyramid  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  high,  encompassed  with  a  belt  of  red  granite 
seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  mixed  with  granite  blocks  on  the 
surface  from  the  base  to  the  summit,— a  curious  example  of 
the  action  of  subterranean  fire  by  which  the  products  have 
been  overturned.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  hand  of  man 
had  not  contributed  to  the  regularity  of  a  natural  tempUf  it 
might  merit  particular  notice ;  a  current  of  lava  near  the 
Tillage  of  Gknidet  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  has  assumed 
the  most  capricious  forms  ;  a  round  tower  is  terminated  by 
a  conical  roof,  and  the  peri-style  of  an  edifice  is  supported 
with  columns  thirty  feet  in  breadth  and  a  hundred  and  eighty 
in  height 

Different  mineral  substances  are  found  in  the  primitive  Mineral 
and  secondary  lands ;  granite,  serpentine  and  marble  are  P'^^^"^^^'* 
rendered  useful,  excellent  mill-stones  are  extracted  from  the 
beds  of  sandstone  near  Marsanges,  Navogne  and  Retournac  ; 
the  best  coals  are  worked  at  Frugercs,  but  the  department 
possesses  enough  of  other  sorts  to  furnish  an  annual  supply 
of  IIOOO  chaldrons  for  a  period  of  600  years.  Sulphureted 
antimony  is  found  In  strata  or  in  veins  in  the  district  of 
Brioude,  and  several  places  abound  apparently  in  sulphuret- 
ed lead.*  One  or  two  remarks  on  the  principal  towns  may 
enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
a  department  from  which  more  than  three  thousand  indivi- 
duals migrate  every  year,  and  find  employment  as  trades- 
people or  workmen  in  the  different  French  towns. 

Puy,  the  ancient  capital  of  Velay,  is  finely  situated  in  a  puy. 
picturesque  valley,  wateied  by  the  Loii*e  and  by  two  small 
rivers,  the  Borne  and  Dolaison  ;  it  stands  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Anis,  which  stretches  to  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Cor- 

*  See  the  Description  Statistique  du  Departmeiit  dc  la  Hautc-Loire,  by  M. 
Deribier  de  Cheisac,  and  the  Description  Geognostique  des  Environs  du  Puy-cu- 
Velay,  by  Bertraod  Roux. 
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Booic      neille.     The  streets  are  so  steep  that  the  noise  of  carriages 
^^'^^      or  wagons  is  never  heard  ?  the  lava  with  which  they  are 


paved,  and  with  wMch  the  houses  are  iHiilt,  gives  it  a 
gloomy  and  dismal  ap|>earancc.  There  is  no  town  in 
France  where  religious  ceremonies  are  more  strictly  ob- 
served, or  where  more  time  is  lost  in  unnecessary  and  tire- 
some forms.  Saint  Michel,  an  eminence  in  the  lower  part 
of  Puy,  is  commanded  by  a  church  to  which  the  people  as- 
cend by  a  stair  of  5260  steps  cut  in  tlio  solid  rock.  The  ca- 
thedral stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  a 
lofty  perron  of  118  steps  leads  to  it.  The  situation  of 
the  building,  its  arcliitecture  and  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
^  midical  steeple,  render  it  one  of  the  most  majestic  Gbthic 
monuments  in  £ui*ope.  The  front  is  adorned  with  a  sort 
of  mosaic,  and  the  interior  appears  like  a  large  cha|iel,  in 
which  the  arches  are  formed  by  a  junction  of  several  cupo- 
Image  of  las.  The  most  valuable  relic  is  a  miraculous  inag^  of  tlie 
the  Virgin,  yi^gji,^ — ^  small  cedar  wood  statue,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, carved  by  the  Christians  of  Mount  Lebanon^  and 
brought  to  Franco  in  the  eighth  century,  but  more  probably 
a  figure  of  Isis,  which  the  pious  crusaders  mistook  for  the 
mother  of  Christ;  at  all  events,  it  is  begirt  with  fillets 
after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  statues.  But  as  it  has  been 
long  an  object  of  veneration,  it  may  bo  considered  a  Chris- 
tian rolic ;  several  popes  and  eight  or  ten  kings  of  France 
have  prostrated  themselves  before  it.  The  tomb  of  Du- 
gucsclin,  which  adorns  the  church  of  the  ancient  Domini- 
cans, the  theatre,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  temple  of 
Diana,  and  the  museum  of  natural  history  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  notice.  Cardinal  Polignac,  the  author  of  the  Anti- 
Lucretius,  and  Julicn  the  sculptor  were  born  in  the  town; 
now  the  capital  of  a  department,  it  exports  several  manu- 
factures, particularly  different  sorts  of  lace,  and  it  has  for 
more  than  a  century  furnished  horse-bells  to  the  wagoners 
and  muleteers  in  the  south  of  France.  The  neighbouring 
village  of  Expailly  is  known  to  mineralogists  from  a  stream, 
in  which  sap])hires,  garnets  and  hyacinths  are  found. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  at  Polignac,  raised 
on  the  site  of  a  temple,  consecrated  to  the  Celtic  Apollo, 
may  be  seen  the  head  of  the  god,  carved  on  a  disc  of  white 
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marble,  serving  as  a  cover  to  the  aperture  of  the  cave  from     book 
which  the  Gallic  divinity  uned  to  deliver  his  prophecies,     exui. 

The  small  town  of  Crapone  in  the  same  district  carries  on 

a  trade  in  doth  and  lace.  Yssengeaux  has  its  lead  mines, 
it  is  besides  the  seat  of  an  agricultural  society.  Brioude, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  AUier,  is  situated  in  a  fruit- 
fal  district. 

A  chain  extends  from  east  to  w^t,  and  the  highest  part  i>epart. 
of  it,  or  the  Losere  gives  its  name  to  a  department.  The  lomm! 
mountains  of  Margeride  cross  it  from  soutii«east  to  north- 
west, and  the  heights  of  Aubrac  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
dpal  branches.  Three  rivers,  the  Allier,  the  Lot  and  the 
Tarn  rise  in  the  same  country ;  they  are  embellished  with 
waterfalls,  rugged  rocks  and  wild  scenery  that  attest  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  subterranean  fires.  The  Pas  de  Pas  de 
Souci  on  the  Tarn,  is  formed  by  two  hills  almost  touching  ^"' 
each  other  at  their  summits ;  it  might  seem  as  if  they  waited 
for  the  band  of  man  to  unite  them,  and  thus  erect  a  bridge 
1800  feet  in  height;  in  one  place  the  waters  are  ingulphed 
between  two  immense  rocks,  the  Aiguille  and  Roc- 
Boarde,  repelled  from  these  barriers,  they  resume  their 
course,  and  make  tlie  air  re-jecho  with  their  noise*  The 
abundance  of  water  renders  the  department  humid,  and  the 
mountains  lengthen  the  duration  of  winter.  Spring  and 
summer  arc  generally  rainy  Hcasons;  storms  are  not  un- 
common In  summer,  and  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive.  The 
soil  does  not  produce  enough  of  corn  or  wine  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
consists  in  mines,  which  yield  silver,  antimony  and  lead. 
Cattle  and  woollen  stuffs  form  the  two  principal  branches 
of- commerce. 

Mende,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  de*  Mende. 
partment,  the  valley  on  which  it  stands,  is  intersected  by  a 
gpreat  many  streams,  that  water  the  villas  and  country  seats 
in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  encompassed  with  ramparts, 
the  streets  are  crooked,  but  adorned  with  several  fountains; 
the  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  steeples. 
The  serge  manufactured  at  Mcndc  Is  exported  into  Uio 
north  and  south    of  Europe.     Pope  Urban  the   Fifth  was 
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born  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  town^  which^  it  has  been 
affirmed,  was  the  Auderiium  of  the  Romans.  Chateauneof 
de  Randon,  a  hurgh  on  the  heights  towards  the  north-east 
of  Mende,  contains  hardly  2,500  inhabitants,  it  was  formerly 
a  strong  place  and  a  town  of  some  celebrity  from  the  siege 
which  the  English  maintained  against  Duguesclin.  The 
Frenchman  died  beneath  its  walls,  and  the  English  gene- 
ral, who  promised  to  surrender  if  he  did  not  receive  assist- 
ance within  a  certain  time,  laid  his  sword  and  the  keys  of 
the  town  on  the  coffin  of  his  adversary.  The  same  year 
in  which  that  event  took  place,  an  act  of  heroism  was 
achieved  near  the  village  of  Luc  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  department,  by  the  ancestors  of  some  Frenchmen 
now  alive.  The  English  had  invaded  Gevaudan  and  Yi- 
varais  with  a  considerable  force;  murder  and  desolation 
indicated  their  march,  until  it  was  suddenly  impeded  at  the 
fort  of  Luc,  which  commands  the  road  into  Upper  An- 
vergne.  Two  thousand  men  attempted  to  besiege  it,  but 
three  brave  knights,  to  whom  the  fief  belonged  in  common, 
defended  themselves  so  valiantly  that  they  at  last  repelled 
the  enemy.*  The  English,  however,  were  ashamed  of 
their  defeat,  they  returned,  and  the  three  knights  might 
have  perished,  had  they  not  been  unexpectedly  assisted  by 
ten  of  the  most  intrepid  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  their  means  they  gained  a  decisive  victory.]  The  castle 
of  Luc  is  still  remarkable  for  its  antiquity ;  according  to 
ancient  chroniclers  and  rural  traditions,  it  was  founded 
before  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Lan- 
gogne,  a  small  place  of  2500  souls,  possesses  different 
cloth  nianufactorics.  The  village  of  Bagnol-les-Bains  is 
mucli  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters.  Mar- 
vejols,  destroyed  by  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  and  rebuilt  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  is  a  neat  town  with  broad  and  straight 
streets.  Florae  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  of  the  Tarnon, 
surrounded  with  meadows  and  fruitful  fields,  derives  little 
advantage  from  its  situation. 

*  The  three  knights  were  M.  M.   de  Polignac,  Bourbal  do  Choisiiiet,  and 
d^Agrain  des  Ubas. 

.  t  These  men  were  Malet  de  Borne,  d'Apcier,  Morange8,Malmontde  Soulage, 
Modinc,  Durour,  Balazuc,  Vernon  de  Joyeuse,  LongueviUe  and  Regletton. 
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Three  streams  rise  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Cevennes  ;     book 
the  Gardons  of  Anduse,  Mialct  and  Alais,  so  named  from     cxlii. 

the  principal  places  they  water.     Their  junction  forms  the 

Gard,  also  called  the  Garden ;  in  some  places  it  loses  itself  mem  of  the 
in   gravel  pits,  in    others,   destructive  inundations  make  ^^^^' 
the  labourer  pay  very  dear  for  the  pieces  of  gold  it  brings 
along  with  it*     Alais,   watered    by  one  of  the  branches  ^*^''"- 
already  mentioned,  is  considered  a  very  ancient  town ;  it 
suffered  much  daring  the  dragonnade*  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  but  these  injuries  have  been  repaired ;  it 
is  well  built,  has  several  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  raw  and  dressed  silks.     The  impe- 
tuous streams  of  the  Gard  near  the  burgh  of  Remoulin, 
resound  in  a  narrow  pass,  traversed  by  a  majestic  Roman 
aqueduct,  which  conducted  the  waters  from   the   fountain 
of  Jiure  to  the  mock  sea-fights  in  the  ancient  ^/tmausus. 
Formed  by  three  rows  of  arcades,  it  extends  to  the  distance 
of  600  feet,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  160.    The  same  mo- 
nument is  in  excellent  preservation,  it  is  difficult  to  observe 
it  without  admiring  the  ancient  Romans,  who  wiser  than 
the  modems,  employed  their  soldiers  during  peace  in  use- 
ful  labours.    Uzes  or  the  ancient    Ucetia,   is  surrounded  Uzes. 
with  high  hills;  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  embracing  tbe 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.     At  present  it  is  a 
place  of  some  trade,  the  manufactures  consist  of  hosiery, 
silks,  pasteboard  and  paper.     It  was  tbe  native  town  of  tbe 
learned  Abauzit.     Bagnois  lies  in  a  fruitful  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ccze ;  it  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  an  ill- 
built  town,although  a  square  encompassed  with  arcades  forms 
an  exception;  it  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Rivarol.     A  citadel  runt  St. 
built  by  Lewis  the  thirteenth  may  still  be  seen  at  Pont-Saint-  ^*i*"^- 
Esprit;  which  is  also  remarkable  for  a  fine  bridge,  almost 
half  a  mile  in  length,  begun  by  St.  Lewis,  and  finished  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.     It  may  be  observed  that  the 
same  bridge  rises  at  the  place  wliere  the   course    of  the 
Rhone  is  so  rapid,  that  a  spectator  in  a  boat  below  it,  has 

^  The  object  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  to  compel  the  protcslants  to  change 
their  religion,  to  dragoon  them  into  Catbolicibni ;  the  expedition  therefore  still 
retains  the  oamis  of  dragonnade. 
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Boot      hardly  time  to  observe  the  arches,  which  seem  to  recede 
cxLii.     fpQQi  ^fiQ   view.     Roquemaurc   on   the  right  bank  of  the 

""""""""^  river,  although  small,  is  an  industrious  town;  the  inhabi- 
tants possess  silk  manufactories,  brandy  distilleries  and  hy- 
draulic saws ;  they  make  20,000  casks  every  year  for  the 
produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity. 

Nimcs.  Nimes  in  a  fruitful  vale*  encompassed  witli  hills,  is  impor- 

tant as  the  capital  of  a  prefecture,  the  seat  of  a  diocess  and 
a  court  of  justice.  Learned  societies  and  numerous  schools 
have  been  established  in  the  town.  The  few  streets  that 
arc  straight  or  well  built,  are  confined  to  the  suburbs.  Si- 
tuated in  a  narrow  enclosure,  tlie  air  is  only  pure  on  the 
ramparts  and  glacis;  these  fine  public  walks  are  shaded 
with  trees ;  the  court  of  justice,  a  very  elegant  building,  is 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  one,  the  other  is  embellished 
with  modern  houses,  the  hospital  and  tke  theatre.  The 
cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  and 
tlie  celebrated  Flechier.  But  these  edifices,  creditable  to 
any  modern  town,  shrink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  monuments  of  the  Romans.  The  Sfuart 
H&usef  a  rectangular  building,  as  high  as  it  is  broad,  stands 
near  the  theatre ;  the  front  is  equal  to  thirty-six  feet,  and 
the  length  to  seventy.  It  was  an  ancient  temple  with  Cor- 
intliian  pilLirs,  built  by  Adrian,  and  since  repaired  by  two 
kings  of  France, — Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Lewis  the 
Eighteenth.^  The  amphitheatre  lately  encumbered  with 
rubbish,  forms  an  clliptic.il  enclosure  of  1080  feet;  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  arcades,  divided 
into  two  rows,  the  one  above  the  other.  It  holds  about 
1T,000  persons;  bull-fights  sometimes  take  place  in  the 
arena.  A  triumphal  arch,  called  the  gate  of  Cesar,  is  the 
ancient  monument  that  was  last  discovered;!  the  northern 
gate  is  also  of  Roman  construction.  Many  sculptures, 
l>asso  relievos  and  ancient  tombs  are  seen  in  the  town. 
The  Tour  Magncy  a  seven-sided  pyramid,  rises  beyond  the 
walls ;  the  base  is  about  J4o  feet  in  circumference.  The 
Roman  baths  and  the  fountain  of  Diana  retain  their  names 
to  verify   their  antiquity.     The  temple  consecrated  to  the 

*   lu  the  yoiu  16au  uiul  in   1820. 
{    It  was  firiit  observed  in  the  year  1791. 
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same  clivinity,  consists  of  several  ^Iinptersy  cornices  and  book 
inscriptions.  The  foundation  of  the  town  is  attributed  cxlii. 
to  the  Phoceans  of  Ionia.  From  the  time  it  bore  the  name 
'of  JWfnaMSKff  to  the  present  day,  Nimes  has  produced  many 
distinguished  men  ;  among  others,  the  emperor  Anton ine^ 
Domitius  Afer,  the  master  of  Quintillian,  Jolin  Nicot,  who 
first  introduced  tobacco  into  France,  fiourguet  the  na- 
turalist, Samuel  Petit,  the  erudite  Seguier,  Saurin,  Vii- 
lars,  John  Fabro  the  protestant,  whose  father  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  on  account  of  his  religion,  lastly, 
the  learned  but  unfortunate  Rabaud-Saint-Ctienne.  Nimes 
contains  at  present  several  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  department.  The 
medicinal  plants  and  others  used  in  dying,  collected  by 
the  peasants,  form  a  lucrative  branch  of  exportation ;  they 
may  be  seen  in  the  markets  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh  and 
Lubeck. 

Beaucaire,  pi-obably  the  ancient  Ugernunif  is  situated  at  Beaucnire. 
the  distance  of  five  leagues  to  the  east  of  Nimes,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Tarascon.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  a  well-built 
town.  The  commercial  importance  of  Beaucaire  depends 
principally  on  a  fair,  which  lasts  from  the  22d  to  the  28tb 
of  July  at  midnight ;  during  these  six  days,  there  is  as 
much  activity  and  confusion  as  at  Leipsig  when  merchants 
repair  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  world.  As  the  season  of 
the  fair  approaclies,  the  Rhone  is  covered  with  boats  con- 
veying the  manufactures  of  Lyons,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  at  the  same  |)eriod,  vessels  arrive  at  Toulon  or  Mar- 
seilles, laden  with  the  merchandize  of  Italy,  Spain  and  the 
Levant.  A  hundred  thousand  merchants  repair  from  difie- 
lent  points  in  Europe  or  the  east  to  the  fair;  they  are 
crowded  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses 
can  contain  only  a  small  part  of  the  extra  population,  but 
the  extensive  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  are  00%-- 
ered  witli  tents. 

Aigues-Mortes,  a  small  town  of  3000  inhabitaii^ts,  situ-  Ai;;iiesi- 

ated  in  a  marshy  country,  is  no  longer  a  (lort,  although  St.  ^i^'^^'^^* 

Lewis  embarked  there  for  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 

Palestine.     It   derives   its   wealth   from   tUe  immense  saU 
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BOOK      mines  of  Peccais,  an  arid  anil  sandy  diatrict.  Yigau,  a  small 
cxLii.     place  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  department,  is  the  ca- 
"""""""^  pital  of  a  Hubprefecture ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Arre,  and  only 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  birthplace  of  the  chevalier  d'Assas. 
The  bronze  statue  that  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  same  person,  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  in   1828t  it 
now  adorns  his  native  town. 
Products  of      The  department  of  Gard  does  not  abound  in  metals  or 
menu^^'"^^'  minerals;  it  contains,  however,  antimony, coal  and  lignites, 
which  yields  sulphate  of  iron  and  alum.  The  grain  harvests 
are  insufficient  to  supply  tlie  consumption,  but*the  vineyards 
yield  three'times  the  quantity  of  wine  that  is  used  in  the 
country.  The  excess,  together  with  raw  silk,  olive  oil,  wool 
and  other  articles  already  mentioned,  make  up  the  exports 
of  the  department. 
Depart.  The  department  of  Herault  is  still  poorer  than  the  last  in 

Ucrauit.  nnneral  substances.  The  people  work  coal,  marble,  salt  and 
lignites  which,  under  the  name  of  fossil  ashes,  is  used  as  a 
manure.  It  produces  more  grain  than  it  consumes,  and  the 
great  excess  of  wine,  dried  fruits,  liqueurs,  perfumes  and 
oil,  form  exports  of  considerable  value.  The  river  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  department,  rises  in  the  Cevennes,  at 
tlie  base  of  the  Egouat  and  Esperon  ;  it  is  only  navigable 
the  distance  of  three  leagues,  from  the  burgh  of  Bessan  to 
its  embouchure.  The  course  of  the  same  river,  from  its  ori- 
gin to  its  junction  with  the  Ergue,  may  guide  us  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  country. 
Cunge.  Gauge,  a  town  on  the  left  b^iik,  of  four  thousand  inhabit- 

ants, is  surrounded  with  country  houses,  and  commanded  by 
an  ancient  castle.  The  fairy  grotto  {la  Baouma  de  las  Ikm- 
maiselas)^  in  which  the  sombre  windings  are  covered  with 
map^nificent  stalactites,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
Aniane,  a  place  of  less  importance  than  the  last,  may  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  first  convent,  built  by  St.  Benedict.  As- 
cending the  Ergue,  and  leaving  on  the  ieftCIermoptde  Lo- 
deve  or  Ciennont-l'HeniuIt,  peopled  by  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants, who  export  cloth  to  the  Levant,  and  carry  on  a  trade 
in  leather  and  verdcgris,  we  may  arrive  at  Lodeve,  the  an- 
cient Luteva,  the  metropolis  of  a  subprefecture,  an  ill-built 
town,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  situated  in  a  fruitful 
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valley.    The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  coarse  cloths  are     book 
the  principal  manufacture.  ^^^" 

A  very  bad  road  through  a  wild  country  leads  from  Lo- 
deve  to  Montpellier.  The  last  town  stands  on  a  hill  frum  Mompei- 
which  the  magnificent  view  stretches  to  the  Mediterranean  '"^' 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Squares  adorned  with  fountsiins,  no 
broad  streets,  but  well  built  houses,  a  spacious  glacis,  the 
Peyrou,  a  fine  walk  which  terminates  at  an  aqueduct,  form- 
ed by  two  rows  of  arcades,  placed  above  each  other,  (he 
church  of  St.  Peter,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  ex- 
change, a  very  elegant  edifice,  render  it  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  towns  In  the  south  of  France.  The  sciences  arc  in- 
structed with  zeal,  and  cultivated  with  success ;  it  possesses 
an  university,  a  library  containing  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts, an  excellent  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  sev- 
eral scientific  societies,  schools  of  music  and  painting,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  and  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine, 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Arabian  physicians  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  but  received  and  protected  by  the 
counta  of  Mont|>elller.  It  is  indebted  to  M.  Fabre,  the  Ceiebratp 
worthy  pupil  of  David,  tdv  a  very  valuable  collection  of  '"^" 
paintings  both  as  to  their  number  and  selection.  It  has  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  men  in  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge, such  as  Barthez,  Broussonet,  Fizes,  Fouquet  and 
Baumes  in  medicine,  Peyronie  the  founder  of  the  surgical 
school  at  Paris,  Rondelet  the  naturalist,  Cambon,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  troublous  times  by  putting  order 
into  the  finances,  Cambaceres,  whose  talent  has  never  been 
disputed,  and  who  rose  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire, 
Roucher,  the  author  of  the  Months,  the  celebrated  painter 
Bourdon,  and  Vlen  the  master  of  David.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  in  detail  the  antiquities  of  Montpellier, — one  or  Antiquitic 
two  remarks  may  suffice.  The  marble  chair  on  which  a  ft^pg.*^""^'"' 
medical  professor  sits,  is  an  ancient  monument,  that  was 
found  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Nimes.  Although  the  names 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  buildings  are  the  same,  it  might 
have  been  as  well  that  the  chair  had  remained  in  the  an- 
cient ;  but  the  same  remark  is  not  applicable  to  an  old  bronze 
bust  of  Hippocrates,  now  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  celebrat- 
ed  school.     The  walk  of  IVyrou  terminates  in  a  six-sided 
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pavilion ;  a  basin  near  it  is  suppIiciT  bj  the  aqueduct  al- 
ready mentioned^  and  t!ic  water  falls  from  it  in  cascades 
over  artificial  rocks*  Tiie  botanical  garden  at  no  great 
distance  from  these  places,,  cannot  be  observed  Tvithout  in- 
terest ;  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  France,  it  was  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  plants  remarkable  for 
their  rarity,  beauty  or  utility.  It  contains  not  less  than 
eight  thousand  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  i»  laid 
out,  renders  it  an  agreeable  walk.  The  admirers  of  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  may  repair  to  a  thick  shade  and  obscure 
vault,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Narcissa. 
Commerce  and  the  useful  arts  are  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
sciences,  the  manufactures  of  Montpellier  consist  in  cottons, 
muslin  and  cloth,  verdetum  and  other  chemical  products. 
The  hospitals  and  other  charitable  houses  are  well  regu- 
Lited  ;  the  mount  of  piety  cannot  be  too  much  commended, 
sucli  institutions,  notwithstanding  their  name,  aro  in  most 
places  usurious  and  fatal  to  the  i>oorer  classes,  but  in  one 
town  at  least,  their  philanthropic  purpose  has  been  preserv- 
ed, and  money  is  advanced  on  pledges  to  the  poor  without 

interest. 

Lunel,  a  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  near  the  east- 
ern limits  of  the  department,  is  situated  in  a  country  fa- 
mous for  muscadine  wines.  A  cavern  \\\  the  neighbour- 
hood has  born  frecjuently  visited  by  geologists;*  in  an  al- 
luvial deposit,  the  fossil  bones  of  different  graminivorous 
animals,  sucli  as  wild  boars,  stags,  horses,  oxen  and 
others  no  longer  found  h\  our  climates,  as  hippopotami 
and  camels,  are  min^^led  with  the  remains  of  lions,  tigers, 
boars  and  hyenas ;  it  is  proved  too  by  the  marks  of  teeth 
on  the  bones,  that  the  former  have  been  devoured  by  the 
latter.  The  district  of  Front ignan  is  about  six  leagues  dis- 
tant to  the  west  of  Montpellier,  the  wines  rival  those  of 
Lunel.  Cette,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  written  Sette, 
because  it  stands  upon  •Mount  Setius^  a  height  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  Mela,  guards  the  entrance  into  the  canal  of  the 
South.  Built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheati*e  between  the 
sea  and  the  mai'sh  of  Thau,  that  yields  a  great  quantity  oC 
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salty  It  pomeflses  a  fine  harbour^  accessible  to  ships  of  war^     rook 
contains  ten  tliausaml  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  exten-     <^xi'"- 
sive  trade.    Invalids  repair  to  it  every  jear  on  account  of 
the  sea  and  sanil  baths.     The  vertical  fissures  in  the  heights 
near  it^  are  partly  filled  with  transition  deposits,  cemented 
by  the  fossil  bones  of  birds,  quadrupeds  and  reptiles* 

Bezicrs  rises  on  a  hill  that  commands  a  view  of  a  rich  Bezicrs. 
valley,  where  the  sad  foliage  of  the  olive  is  united  with  the 
verdant  leaves  of  the  mulberi'y,  where  gardens,  orchards^ 
vineyards  and  country  houses  extend  on  both  banks  of  the 
Orb.  In  a  difiTerent  direction,  may  be  seen  the  country  wa- 
tered by  the  canal  of  the  south.  The  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  Mairan  the  astronomer;  it  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, it  was  the  Bacttrra  of  the  Romans ;  it  has  been  ruined 
by  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens  and  Charlemagne ;  it  reached 
the.  height  of  its  splendour  before  it  was  sacked  in  the 
tliirteenth  century  by  Arnauld,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  dur- 
ing the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  While  the  monk  was 
about  to  storm  the  town,  his  followers  asked  him  by  what 
signs  they  might  know  the  catholics, — ^il  alU  said  the  bigot, 
Ut  Ood  discover  his  own,  Agde,  formerly  Agatha^  stands 
near  the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  volcanic  height;  it  was  found- 
ed by  a  Greek  colony :  the  harbour  is  advantageously  si- 
tuated for  the  coasting  trade,  it  possesses  a  hundred  and 
twenty  small  vessels,  it  is  peopled  by  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Pezenas,  which  Pliny  calls  Fiscenie^  rises  on  the 
nortb-east  of  Beziers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Herault;  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  woollen  studs  and  in  the  ex- 
cellent wines  for  which  tiie  district  is  celebrated* 

The  I'arn  waters  on  the  western  sifles  of  the  Espinouse  Drpan. 
and  Black  mountains,  a  poorer  department  than  the  one  Tani" 
that  has  been  described.  The  people  employed  them- 
selves formerly  in  cultivating  pastel,  but  now  that  the  supe- 
riority of  indigo  is  acknowledged,  the  profits  arising  from 
the  culture  of  tlio  plant  are  much  reduced.  The  country 
is  in  many  places  covered  with  forests,  and  the  timber  is 
exported  and  used  in  building;  the  pastures  are  abundant, 
the  grain  and  wine  harvests  arc  more  than  suflicient  for  the 
wants  of  the  people.     Coal   is  the  only   minimal  substanco 
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Alby. 


Alby  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tarn,  perhaps  the  worst  built 
archiepiscopal  city  in  France,  is  the  native  town  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lapeyrouse  and  the  brave  general  Haupoult  The 
walls  in  the  inside  of  the  cathedral  arc  adorned  with  old 
paintings.  The  building  itself  is  remarkable  for  boldness  and 
elegance.  The  Lice,  a  public  walk,  is  formed  by  a  fine  ter- 
race commanding  a  view  of  an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain. 
Mbiga,  the  Latin  name  of  the  town,  proves  it  to  have  been 
the  principal  city  of  the  JStlbigi  ;  it  was  afterwards  the  capital 
of  Albigeois,  a  province  devastated  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  tlie  fanatical  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  persecuted  at 
a  latter  period,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Castrcs,  founded  in  (Uz  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  may 
be  considered  the  most  important  town  in  the  department, 
both  on  account  of  its  manufactures  and  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. The  residence  of  the  subprefect  is  the  ancient  epis- 
copal palace,  a  very  elegant  edifice  built  after  the  plan  of 
Mansard.  The  Agout  divides  the  town  into  two  parts, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  two  stone 
bridges.  It  has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  among 
others,  Thoyras  Rapin  tiie  author  of  a  history  of  England, 
Andrew  Dacier  the  academician,  and  the  learned  Sabatier. 
Trembling  The  Roqiietta,  a  place  in  the  vicinity,  so  called  from  the 
^^^  '  decomposed  rocks  which  cover  it,  is  visited  by  strangers  on 

account  of  the  Trembling  Stone  and  the  grotto  of  8t,  Duminick. 
The  trembling  stone,  a  mass  consisting  of  S60  cubic  feet, 
has  been  supposed  to  weigh  600  hundi*edweights;  it  resem- 
bles an  egg  flattened  at  one  end,  and  placed  on  its  smaller 
extremity ;  it  rests  near  the  edge  of  a  largo  rock  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill;  any  one  may  easily  make  it  vibrate,  and 
when  once  put  in  motion,  the  vibrations  are  repeated  eight 
Grotto  of  or  nine  times.  The  grotto  that  has  been  called  after  the 
St.  Domi-  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  it  served  as  a  retreat, 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  below  the  ti*embling 
stone  ;  it  consists  of  subterranean  galleries  about  4200  feet  in 
length,  by  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  walls  arc  formed  by  rounded  rocks,  heaped  above 
each  other  in  UKiny  places  with  so  much  regularity  tliat  they 
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might  be  sapposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  art,  not  of  na-  book 
turc.*  Alby  and  Castres  are  the  two  most  im|)ortant  towns  cxlii. 
in  the  department,  the  others  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant.  Gaillac  rises  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  at  the 
place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable ;  the  inhabitants  find 
employment  in  building  boats  or  in  making  casks,  and  they 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  brandy  and  wines  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  village  of  Lombers  is  mentioned 
in  history ;  it  was  the  place  where  a  council  assembled  in 
1176,  whose  decision  was  a  signal  for  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenscs,  and  for  the  murders  committed  in  Langue- 
doc.  The  small  town  of  Lavaux  possesses  cotton  and  silk 
manufactories.  Bruguiere,  the  capital  of  a  district,  contains 
fonr  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  near  the  Thaure, 
a  small  river  which  loses  itself  in  ^bterranean  cavities, 
and  leaves  a  part  of  ita  bed,  equal  in  length  to  more  than 
eight  hundred  yards,  always  dry.  The  small  town  of  So- 
reze,  peopled  by  2500  souls,  enjoyed  some  celebrity  in  past 
times  on  account  of  a  colleger 

The  canal  of  the  South  passes  through  the  department  Depart- 
of  Upper  Garonne,    a  department  bounded  on  the  south  upperGar 
by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  watered  by  the  °"n«- 
Tarn,  the  Arriege,  the  Garonne  and  not  less  than  fourteen 
streams.     The  soil  is  rich  and  fruitful,  the  forests  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  naval  timber;  abundant  pastures  ac- 
count  for    tiie  number  of  the  herd.s.     Fi'om  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  favourable  exposure  of  many  hills, 
the  vino  has  been  planted  in  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
The  wines  it  is  true,  may  not  bo  of  the  best  quality,  but  the 
quantity  is  so  great  that  two-thirds  of  it  arc  consumed  out  of 
the  department.     The  mineral  products  arc  various,  but  not 
very  useful;  two  salt  springs,  the  mineral  and  thermal  wa- 
ters of  bincausse,  Barthe,  uud   Bagneres-dc-Luchon    form 
an  exception. 

The  Tarn  which  crosses  tlic  northern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, leads  to  Villemar,  the  capital  of  u  district,  a  small, 
ill-built  town  peopled  by  6000  individuals,  and  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Sa\c  and  Garonne.     Grenade,  a  neat 

*  See  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  Tom.  III. 
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^o(iw-     and  clean  town,  although  consisting  of  brick  houses,  was 
^^'-"'     the  birthplace  of  Cazales. 
Toulouse         Toulouse,  five  leagues  above  the  last  place,  cui  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  was  tlie  ancient  city  of  the  ToUateSf  tbo 
dominant  tribe  of  the  TectosageSf  who  had  no  inconsider* 
able  share  in  the  distant  expeditions  conducted  by   Bdlo- 
vesus,  Sigovesus  and  Brcnnus.    The  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Visigoths  during  several   ceiituriest  it  became 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  country  governed  by  the  counts 
of  Toulouse,  and  continued  so  until  Languedoc  was  united 
\utiquities  (q    France.     The  numerous   monuments  that   adorned  it^ 
when  it  was  classed  among  the  most  important  Roman  8et« 
ticmcnts,  are  now  almost  wholly  desti*oyed<;  none  can  be 
mentioned  except  the  remains  of  a  small  amphitheatre,  and 
a  single  ancient  tomb  jn  the  cloister  of  tho  old  church. of 
the  Augustines.     Some  of  the  edifices  are  admii*ed,  several 
modern  houses  are  not  inelegantly  built;  but  although  a 
largo  town,  it  contains  nothing  which  indicates  its  ancient 
splendour.     Brick   buildings   are   too   numerous,  and  the 
squares,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Cyprian,  are  deficient  in 
regularity.     The  broad  quays   give  the  town  an  imposing 
as|)ect,  the  Garonne  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  a 
magnificent  bridge  terminating  in  a  triumphal  arch,  was 
raised  after  the  plans  of  Mansard,     it  is  encompassed  with 
walls  flanked  by  two  old  towers;  and  nine  gates  lead  to  dif- 
Crtpiioie.      fiMHMit  parts  of  the  city.     The  townliouse,  called   the   Capi' 
tole^  is  an  old  building  with  a  fine  modern  front;  the   por- 
traits of  different  persons    horn  in  Toulouse  arc  placed   in 
tlie  interior.     We  may  mention  those  of  Cujas  the  lawyer. 
Fermat  the  mathematician,  Campistroii  the  tragic  (Miet,  and 
Clenienco   Isaure,   who    founded    in    1323   the   college    of 
Gay-Savoir.     Tiic  choir  is  the  only  piirt  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  finished;  a  fountain  adorned   with  basso-i*elievos 
rises    near    it.     The    principal    institutions    in    the  town 
are  an  university,  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  a  school  of  artillery,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts  with  a  collection  of  paintings,    and  a    royal    cannon 
foundcry.     Most  of  tho   buildings  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured on  the  sixteenth  of  Ai>ril  1816,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine. 
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Tho  road  to  Carcussone  crosses  a  fruitful  valley*  and  book 
passes  through  the  small  town  of  Villc  Franche,  tlie  capital  ^^x^"- 
of  a  district.  Muret  on  a  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Louge  and  Garonne,  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry, 
the  people  are  employed  in  making  porcelain,  or  in  manu- 
facturing coarse  cloth.  It  is  celebrated  in  French  history 
on  account  of  the  siege  which  Simon  de  Montfort  main- 
tained against  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  was  killed  in  a 
sally.  The  same  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  priest  ' 
Yigilantius;  be  flourished  -during  the  fourth  century,  and 
attempted  in  rain  to  reform  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into 
the  church.  Saint  Gaudens  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Saint  Gau- 
is  the  mart  for  an  extensive  trade  with  Spain.  Saint  Ber-  ^*"^' 
trand  de  Comrainges  stands  on  the  rmns  of  Lugdunttm  Con^ 
venarum,  formerly  an  important  town,  hut  hardly  ^contain- 
ing at  present  800  inhabitants,  they  export  marble  vases, 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  into  different  parts  of  France.  The 
mausoleum  of  the  holy  bialiop  whose  name  it  bears,  serves 
as  an  ornament  to  the  church.  At  the  distance  of  a  league 
beyond  St.  Beat,  which  a  strong  dike  protects  against  the 
inundations  of  the  Garonne,  the  traveller  leaves  the  vat- 
ley  watered  by  the  river,  and  enters  another  on  which 
Bagneres  dc  Luchon  is  situated  |  at  present  indeed  Bagneres  Bagncrcs 
bardJy  deserves  tlie  name  of  a  town,  but  it  may  soon  "'  ^'^ 
do  so.  If  tlie  population  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done 
of  late  years.  It  resembles  a  triangle,  and  from  the  thi^e 
angles  extend  as  many  public  walks  ;  the  one  is  planted 
with  planes,  the  other  with  sycamores,  and  the  tiiird  with 
lime  trees ;  the  last  or  the  most  northern  leads  to  tlie  baths, 
and  is  consequently  the  most  frequented.  The  public  baths 
may  be  compared  to  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  £urope ;  the 
structure  itself  has  the  appearance  of  a  castle.  The  origin 
of  the  watering  place  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient^ 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  baths  were  known  to  tho  Ro- 
mans ;*  altars  and  votive  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
at  different  periods.  The  vale  of  Luchon  is  broad  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagneres,  and  laid  out  in  rich  meadows 

*  They  were  first  called  ^qua  Convenarumy  and  afterwards  ^'IqiUE  Balnea- 
rim  Luxonienses. 
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and  cultivated  fields,  which  yield  often  two  harvesta  in  the 
same  year  f  numerous  herds  and  flocks  are  reared  in  the 
same  part  of  tlio  country.  Mountain  passes,  fragrant  with 
aromatic  flowers,  torrents  broken  by  cataracts,  the  peak  of 
Maladetta,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  situated  on  the 
crest  of  the  Spanisli  Pyrenees,  give  a  lively  interest  to  the 
excursions  round  Bagneres.  But  the  stranger  is  often  sad- 
dened in  tlie  midst  of  such  magnificent  scenery  by  the  sight 
of  beings  as  hideous  from  the  disease  of  goitres  with  which 
they  are  affected,  as  from  its  invariable  attendant, — moral 
degradation ;  they  are  the  true  Farias  of  the  French  Pyre- 
nees, all  the  other  inhabitants,  men,  women  and  childreiif 
look  on  them  with  disgust,  and  condemn  them  to  the  lowest 
occupations.  Wealth  and  cleanliness,  the  companions  of 
industry,  tend  happily  by  their  progress  to  diminish  the 
number  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 

Although  the  mountains  are  arid,  that  extend  from 
the  summits  of  the  Pyi*enecs  to  the  canal  of  the  South, 
altiiough  the  Black  Mountains,  which  rise  on  the- north, 
and  depend  on  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  are  nnfrait- 
ful,  the  agricultural  products  in  the  department  of  Avde, 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  principal  river  which  waters  it,  the  canal  which 
crosses  it  from  west  to  east,  and  tlie  Mediterranean  which 
waslies  the  coast,  arc  perhaps  the  causes  of  its  commerce,  or 
have  contributed  at  least  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  mines  yield  comparatively^  little,  bat  the 
iron  works  in  the  department  are  not  witliout  importance ; 
tlie  people  are  economical  and  frugal,  consequently  rich ; 
indeed  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  quantity  of 
wealth  belonging  to  each  individual,  is  greater  than  in  other 
departments ;  the  country,  however,  might  be  still  much  im- 
proved. 

8o8toviag^i89  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  towns  in  sonthem 
Gaul,  was  ruined  at  the  time  the  Goths  invaded  France; 
at  a  later  period  it  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  same 
people,  and  as  they  were  Arians,  it  bore  the  name  of  Cas- 
trum  JV*or?im  ^rianorunu  whicli  has  since  been  changed  into 
CasleU^audarij.     V.'atcrcd  hy  the   canal  of   the  South,  a 
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line  basin  enclosed  Viiih  broad  einbaDkincntSy  nnd  shaded      book 
with  treeSf  serves  as  a  harbour,  and  lorms  a  public  walk.     <^^lii. 
Charitable  institutions  and  places  of  industry  arc  nut  want- 
ing  in  the  town,  and  tho  historical  recollections  connected  Naudnry. 
with  it  are  not  without  interest.     It  is  known  that  the  count 
of  Toulouse   was  obliged  to   demolish    the    fortifications, 
when  he  made  peace  .with  Saint  Lewis  in  the  year  1££9. 
The  English  burned  it  in  1355,  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
about  ten  years  afterwards,  and  it  was  below  the  ramparts 
that  marshal  Schombcrg  at  the  head  of  the  troops  under 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  defeated  the  forces  of  Gaston  d'Or- 
leans,  who  was  decapitated  at  Toulouse.    Among  the  great 
men  to  whom  it  has  given  birth,  wo  need  only  mention  the 
learned  and  brave  general  Andreossy.      It  carries  on    at 
present  no  inconsiderable  trade  in  woollen  stuffs ;  the  use 
of  modern  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  the  manu- 
foctories.    The  Aode  divides  Carcassone  into  two  parts ;  CarcatMne 
the  upper  town  is  a  wretched  and  almost  deserted  place 
encompassed  witli  walls,  and  built  on  a  rock,  but  the  lower 
Gonaiats  of  broad  and  straight  streets,  it  possesses  a  fine 
harbour  and  a  canal  adorned  with  public  walks ;  among  ttie 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  cathedral,  the  exchange,  the 
mansion-house  and  barracks.     It  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  cloths,  it  iK)8sesses  still  about  forty  manufactories,  and 
the  cloths  are  mostly  destined  for  the  Levant.     Cesar  men- 
tions the  town,  and  calls  it  Carcaso  ;*  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  Fabre  d'Eglantinc.     A  triumphal  arch  may  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  FresqucI  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  erect- 
ed to  Numerian. 

Limoux  on  the  Aude  contains  within  its  walls  twenty 
cloth  and  ratteen  manufactories.^  The  same  river  waters  the 
small  town  of  Alet,  peopled  with  1100  souls,  and  visited  by 
strangers  on  account  of  the  thermal  springs.  Narbunne  ce- 
lebrated under  the  name  of  J^Tarbo  300  years  before  the  vul- 
gar era,  and  surnamed  Mardus  by  the  Roman  consul,  who 
founded  a  colony  there  aliundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards, 
is  situated  on  the  canal  of  liobine,  wliich  communicates  with 
the  3fediterranean  by  the  Sigean  marsh.     The  Gothic  ca- 
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tlicdral  is  ft  vwy  fine  edifico,  and  the  stranger  may  observe 

M  fthin  its  walls,  aird  wUIum  the  court  of  the  former  arcbi- 

episcopal  palace,  several  Roman  monuments  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation*  It  is  the  native  town  of  Yarro,  a  poet  and 
a  warrior,  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Fronton  the 
orator,  and  Montraucon  the  antiquary.  The  honey  in  the 
district  forms  a  branch  of  exportation*  • 

Depart-  'flie  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  ffiveB  its  name  to 

mcnt  of  the  _  ,  ,         •       *     C^  — ? 

Eastern       a  department,  watered  by  the  Agly,  the  Tet  and  the  Tech, 
Fjrenccs.    ^|,ic|,  fl^^  fyj^  ^]u5  n^^g^  p^j.^  jn  an  eastern  direction.     The 

climate  is  warm,  indeed  t4ie  temperature  of  winter  might 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  spring*    A  favourable  exposure  un- 
folds^  the  vegetation   of    eastern   countries;    pomegranate 
trees  serve  a^   hedges,   tlie  fields  are  shaded   with  mul- 
berry, olive  and  orange  trees  ;  juniper  bushes,  thyme  rose- 
mary grow  on  the  desert  lands  or  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, and   gentle  breezes  diffuse  their  fragrance.      The 
Tines  warmed  by  the  summer's  heat  yield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  grapes,  and  two-fifths  of  the  wine  ore  consumed  out 
of  the  department ;  the  best  sorts  are  raised  on   the  hills 
of  Collioure,  Salces  and  Rivesaltes.     But  the  department  is 
not  exempt  from  disadvantages;  during  the  summer  season, 
droughts  arc  not  unfrequcnt,  and  the  rivers,  from  the  incli- 
nation of  their  cliannels,  are  left  dry;  in  the  rainy  season, 
on  the  contrary,  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  deluge  the  . 
plains.     It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  the  lands  near  the 
sea,  formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  arc  little  better  than  marsh- 
es, the  exhalations  thatj*ise  from  them,  render  several  dis- 
tricts very  unhealtliy,  and   their  efiect  might  be  still  more 
deleterious,   if  the  air  was  not  occasionally  purified  by  a 
north-west  wind,  which  the  people  call  TramontanCf  because 
it  crosses  the  mountains  of  Corbieres,  that  extend  in  the 
department  of  Aude. 
Ftrpfsnao.      Pcrpignan,  the  scat  of  a  pi'cfccturc  and  a  diocess,  rises 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  near  the  Basse,  a  small  river. 
It  may  be  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  it  stands  at  the 
base  of  a  hiH,  and  on  the  site  of  Flavinm  Ebusunif  an  ancient 
municipal  city.     The  old  fortifications  and  the  works  ron- 
structed  according  to  the  principles  of  Yauban  were  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  year  1823.     The  view  from  the  ram- 
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parts  extend  over  a  magnificent  plain^  bounded  by  moun-     book 
taina,  and  commanded  on  the  west   by  tho  snow  covered     cxlii. 

{leak  of  Canigou;  in  a  difiercnt  direction^  several  open-  

ings  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  hills,  unfold  the  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean.  An  inexhaustible  spring  flows  at  the  base 
of  a  lofty  citadel.  The  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the- 
barracks  erected  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  they  may  con- 
tain about  five  tliousand  men,  the  church  of  St.  John,  the 
town-house,  the  court  of  justice  and  the  exchange.  Tho 
college,  the  library,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  dif- 
ferent seminaries  are  certainly  creditable  to  the  town.  The 
royal  sheep  folds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  perhaps  the 
finest  in  France;  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  improve- 
ments introduced  into  so  important  a  branch  of  rural  econo- 
my, have  not  been  imitated  in  other  pai*ts  of  tlie  country. 

EIne  on  the' left  bank  of  the  Tech,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ITelfita,  or  tlie  still  more  ancient  J/Iiftm«,a  place 
of  some  celebrity,,  for  Annibal  encamped  under  its  walls^ 
Ceret^  thinly  peopled  and  encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  Cerer«. 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  a  bridge  perhaps  more 
remarkable  for  boldness  than  any  other  in  France^  it  rises 
to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch, 
in  which  the  abutments  are  built  on  two  rocks ;  the  open- 
ing exceeds  150  feet.  ForUVendre  near  the  frontier,  a  short  Z^^^\ 
way  from  Culltoure,  was  a  small  harbour  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  equal  or  rather  inferior  in  point 
of  population  to  Collioure;  it  owes  its  present  importance 
to  the  Marshal  do  Mailly,  who  was  then  governor  of  Rous- 
silon.  He  foresaw  tlie  advantages  it  might  derive  from  its 
position ;  the  iiarbour  was  rebuilt,  a  basin  was  dug,  which 
may  contain  five  hundred  vessels,  and  at  present  Fort- 
Yendre  is  a  flourishing  and  well-built  town,  in  which  the 
market  place  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  a  marble 
obelisk  a  hundred  feet  in  heigiit. 

It  is  necessary  to  cross  some  ravines  near  the  sources  of  Depart- 
the  Tet,  to  arrive  at  the  plains  wjierc  the  Ariego  rises.  The  Ariege.^ '*"*" 
department  watered  by  the  last  river,  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, forests  and  pastures ;  two  distinct  climates  arc  per- 
ceptible within  its  limits.      The    soutiiern  part,  from  the 
elevation  of  the  soil,  is  exposed  to  great  cold  and  excessive 
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heat,  while  the  vallies  on  the  north  are  mild  and  temperate. 
Numerous  herds  are  reared  on  the  same  valliest  and  the 
soily  although  ill  adapted  for  the  vine*  is  very  fruitful  in 
corn.  The  number  of  iron  works,  and  the  quality  of  the 
steel  made  in  the  department,  prove  that  the  induatrious 
inhabitants  have  availed  themselves  of  the  mineral  riches' 
in  their  country. 

The  small  town  of  Foix  rises  in  the  valley  watered  by 
the  Ariege,  near  an  ancient  castle  surmounted  by  three 
Gothic  towers.  The  counts  that  bore  the  name  of  the  town, 
appear  in  the  brightest  'pages  of  French  history,  but  the 
monuments  of  these  times  are  passing  away.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  the  ancient  castle  is  wholly  deserted  and  fall- 
ing into  ruins ;  trade  and  industry  correspond  with  the 
insignificance  of  the  population.  Tarascon  stands  in  a  very 
picturesque  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ariege  and  a 
torrent  wiiich  descends  from  the  valley  of  Fte-d'£ssoi.  Ax 
is  famous  for  fifty-three  mineral  and  thermal  springs  of 
which  the  temperature  varies  from  72"*  to  167"*  of  Fahren- 
heit. Pamiers  in  the  north  of  the  department  is  surround- 
ed with  canals  fed  by  the  Ariege,  they  serve  to  move  many 
machines ;  the  streets  are  straight  and  broad,  the  houses 
are  well  built.  Foix  retains  its  ancient  title,  but  Pamiers 
surpasses  it  in  every  respect;  it  has  lately  been  raised  into 
the  seat  of  a  dioccss.  The  Putf  du  Till  stands  at  no  great 
distance  from  Mirepoix,  a  small  and  neat  town;  the  moun- 
tain is  remarkable  for  the  cavities  contained  in  it,  from 
which  fresh  and  sometimes  very  violent  curi*ents  of  air  escape 
in  every  season  of  the  year ;  the  people  call  the  phenomenon, 
the  Vent  du  Pas. 

Saint  Girons  is  the  only  other  town  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  department,  it  stands  on  tiie  Salat,  a  small  but  rapid 
river,  which  sets  in  motion  paper  mills  and  different  manu- 
factories. Saint  Lizier  in  the  vicinity,  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  dioccss,  claims  vainly  the  rank  of  a  town,  it  does  not  con- 
tain 1200  inhabitants,  and,  as  if  to  afford  an  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  in  this  lower  world,  the  episcopal  palace  has 
been  changed  into  an  asylum  for  mendicants. 

The  ancient  counti*y  of  Bigorre  forms  almost  all  tlie  de- 


mgh  Pyre-  partmeut,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  highest  part  of 
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the  Pyrenees.  The  plains  are  confined  to  the  northern  book 
districts,  the  others  are  formed  by  thicic  fcirests  and  ver-  ^"'* 
dant  valliesy  mountains  difficult  of  access,  bold  iieaks,  sum-  — 
mits  covered  with  glaciers,  lakes  fed  by  melted  snows.  The 
torrentsorjpave«,  which  fall  in  cataracts  from  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  sources  of  the  Adour,  the  Garonne  and  other 
rivers  which  water  the  department.  He  who  travels  from 
the  confines  of  Gers  to  Mount  Perda,  the  Mount  Blanc  of 
the  department,  passes  through  every  climate  in  Europe ; 
he  may  observe  the  vegetation  changing  gradually  from  the 
plants  of  temperate  countries  to  those  of  hyperborean  re- 
gions. No  great  quantity  of  corn  is  raised  on  the  most 
fraitful  lands,  but  they  yield  plenty  of  wine.  An  active 
race  of  men  inhabit  the  mountains;  their  manner  of  life 
may  recall  the  customs  of  pastoral  tribes.  The  shepherds 
have  their  winter  and  summer  residence;  they  choose 
the  first  in  the  low,  and  the  other  in  the  high  vallies.  Skil- 
Ail  in  directing  the  course  of  the  waters,  they  are  tlius  en- 
abled to  enrich  the  meadows,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  afford  nourishment  to  their  cattle.  <<  The  same  small 
stream,"  says  Ramond,*  ^  waters  contiguous  possessions,  the 
one  above  the  other.  A  few  slates  are  tlie  simple  sluices 
by  which  the  course  of  the  water  may  be  changed,  and 
made  to  communicate  with  neighbouring  canals,  where,  by 
the  same  means,  they  are  directed  from  meadow  to  meadow, 
antil  they  reach  the  lowest  declivities  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  fructify.'*  While  the  different  members  of  the 
family  are  engaged  in  cultivating  the  ground,  one  man  con- 
ducts the  flocks  to  the  highest  vallies,  where  natural  pas- 
tures await  them ;  if  he  cannot  find  any  cave  or  shelter,  he 
raises  a  rude  cottage  with  stones  and  the  branches  of  trees ; 
in  autumn,  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  brought  down  to  the 
summer  residence,  which  the  family  has  left  for  the  village. 
The  shepherd  passes  the  winter  in  solitude,  and  his  flocks 
consume  the  food  that  has  been  prepared  for  them.  He 
braves  the  rigours  of  the  season, — snows,  hurricanes  and  the 
overwhelming  avalanche.  His  food  consists  principally  of 
milk,  but  the  cows  are  much  inferior  both  in  form  and  in 
size  to  those  on  the  Alps. 

-*  Voyages  ct  observations  faites  dans  les  Pyrenees. 
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We  shall  commence  with  the  towns  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  ;  Vic  en  Bigorre^  a  small  town  on  the  right 
l>Ank  of  the  Lechex,  is  peopled  by  3500  inliahitants ;  it 
(Carries  on  a  trade  in  brandy  and  leather.  Rabastens  near 
tlie  banks  of  a  canal  is  the  small  town  whose  inhabitants 
were  massacred  without  distinction  of*  age  or  sex  by  the 
Iroops  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  after  the  battle  of  Montcon- 
.lour. 

Tarbes  Is  situated  above  these  places,  en  4he  Jianks  of 
•the  Adour;  the  streets  are  regular,  the  houses  are  built  of 
l)rick  and  marble.  A  cloudless  sky,  fresb  and  limpid 
streams  contribute  to  the  salubrity  for  which  it  is  famed* 
it  is  the  chief  town  and  the  mart  of  all  the  commerce  in  the 
department ;  many  Spaniards  repair  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  cattle.  Tlie  prefect  i*esideB  in  the  ancient 
hishop's  palace;  the  cathedral  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Bigorra;  Maubourguet,  a  public  walk  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  adorned  with  trees,  and  encircled  with 
coffee-houses  or  places  of  amusement,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Prado  beyond  the  walls.  Tarbes  stands  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  tlic  TarbellL 

fiagneres  dc  Bigorre  is  situated  at  five  leagues  to  the 
south,  and  on  tlu3  banks  of  the  same  river;  it  is  the  capital 
of  a  district,  which  many  strangers  visit  every  year  on 
account  of  the  mineral  waters.  It  stands  on  the  base  of  a 
hijl  covered  with  trees;  Wiilks  extend  from  it  along  the  fine 
valley  of  Canipan  and  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  Campan, 
a  flourishing  burgh,  may  contain  about  4,500  inhabitants, 
it  is  a  place  of  trade,  tlic  inaiiuiacturcs  are  paper  and  wool- 
len stuffs.  Extensive  marble  quarries  and  a  grotto  four 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  adorned  with  beautiful  stalactites, 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity.  Argeles,  the  chief  town  of  a 
district,  is  only  remarkable  for  its  romantic  position  in  a 
valley  watered  by  the  Gave  d'Azura,  which  unites  with  the 
Gave  de  Pau.  On  the  banks  of  the  last  river,  and  at  the 
distance  of  five  leagues  below  Argeles,  Lourdes  rises  on  a 
rocky  commanded  by  a  fortress,  which  was  ceded  to  the  En- 
glish by  tht;  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  afterwards  changed  in- 
to a  state  prison. 

Gautercts,  not  far  from  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees^  is 
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Situated  near  roaring  cataracts  and  foaming  streams  ;  it  is  book 
mentioned  in  history  as  the  residence  of  Margaret  rf  Va-  ^^"'• 
lois,  its  celebrity  depends  chiefly  at  present  on  the  mineral 
waters.  The  Tillage  of  Saint  Sauveur  is  visited  on  account 
of  the  sulphureous  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
church  in  the  small  town  of  Luz,  was  originally  a  convent 
of  the  templars.  The  thermal  springs  of  Bareges,  to  which 
more  than  600  strangers  repair,  vary  in  temperature  from 
106^  to  Ids'"  of  Fahrenheit.  The  village  is  formed  by  a  sin- 
gle street,  consisting  of  eighty  liouses,  a  chapel,  an  hospital 
built  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  for  disabled  soldiers,  and  last- 
ly, by  large  baths.  Although  a  pleasant  summer  residence, 
it  is  hardly  habitable  in  winter,  most  of  the  inhabitants  then 
repair  to  Luz,  where  they  remain  until  the  beginning  of 
spring.  The  famous  cataract  of  Gavarnie,  more  remarka- 
ble than  any  other  in  Europe,  may  be  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  falls  from  the  height  of  1270  feet 

Part  of  Navarre  and  the  ancient  principality  of  Beam  Depart- 
mrt  included  in  the  department  of  tlie  Lower  Pyrenees,  Lowe?^** 
the  only  remains  of  the  kingdom,  which  Rome  took  from  Pyreotei. 
the  grandfather  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  granted  to  Fer- 
dinand king  of  Arragon.  A  new  title,  that  of  king  of  Na- 
varre, was  assumed  by  the  French  sovet*eigns,  when  a  de- 
scendant of  the  house  of  Beam  mounted  the  throne  of 
France.  The  territories  of  Soufe  and  Labourd  arc  situat- 
ed in  the  same  department.  The  Pyrenees  do  not  occupy 
one  half  of  the  country,  they  liave  not  the  appearance  of 
lofty  mountains  covered  with  eternal  glaciers,  but  of  heights 
crowned  with  forests,  of  fruitful  and  well  peopled  valleys. 
Hills  planted  with  vineyards  extend  at  their  base,  plains 
rich  in  corn  line  both  the  banks  of  tlic  Gave  de  Pau,  and  the 
sandy  lands  on  the  north,  still  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, add  to  the  varied  products  of  the  department.  The 
Bidassoa  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  determines  the  line 
which  separated  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain.  On 
the  same  river  is  situated  the  isle  of  Faisans  or  Conference, 
80  called  from  the  interview  between  Mazarin  and  Lewis  de 
Haro,  an  interview  that  brought  about  the  treaty  by  which 
Artois  and  Roussillon  were  ceded  to  France.  Although  the 
coasts  watered  by  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  are  not  extensive 
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BOOK      the  harbours  situated  on  tliem,  afford  great  advantages   to 
cxLii.     iiiQ  cominerco  of  the  department ;  the  inhabitants  are  not 
solely  occupied  witli  agricultural  labours,  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  different  manufactories^  and  in  working  iron 
mines. 
Pau.  When  the  Arabs,  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  ex- 

tended their  devastations  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  a  prince  of 
Beam  marked  with  tliree  stakes,  the  site  of  a  castle,  which 
was  afterwards  raised  to  impede  their  progress.  The  same 
edifice,  built  in  tiie  ninth  century,  was  at  one  time  a  palace 
and  a  fortress.  The  people  of  Beam  called  it  PaaUf  which 
signifies  a  stake,  and  from  the  protection  it  afforded,  houses 
were  grouped  round  it  in  the  tentli  century ;  a  town  was 
thus  formed,  which  increased  and  prospered  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  good  and  enlightened  princes.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Pau,  a  city  built  with  some  sort  of  elegance,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  heights  that  command  the  fruitful  val- 
ley watered  by  the  Gave,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  Beam.  A  lofty  bridge  rises  with  the 
majesty  of  an  aqueduct ;  it  as  well  as  the  castle,  a  court  of 
justice,  and  a  public  walk  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  are 
the  principal  ornaments  in  the  town.  Pau  is  renowned  as  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  it  has  produced  Gaston 
dc  Foix,  the  celebrated  duke  of  Nemours,  Joan  d'Albret, 
who,  as  queen  of  a  petty  state,  acted  an  important  part  in 
French  history,  the  viscount  d'Orthes,  who  in  Bayonne  and 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  spared  the  victims  devoted  by 
Charles  the  Ninth;  it  was  also  the  native  town  of  Peter 
Marca,  the  most  learned  prelate  in  the  Gallican  church,  of 
Pardies  the  astronomer,  and  lastly,  of  the  general,  who  ac- 
cepted the  Swedish  throne,  and  renounced  his  country.  It 
may  be  repeated  that  Henry  the  Fourth  was  born  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Pau,  which,  during  the  revolution,  was  changed  into 
a  barrack,  and  after  the  restoration,  into  a  royal  palace.  A 
large  tortoise-shell,  the  cradle  of  the  monarch,  is  preserved 
with  almost  religious  veneration  ;  other  relics  of  the  great 
and  good  king  are  kept  with  the  same  care.  But  Pau  has 
more  titles  to  celebrity  than  those  arising  from  historical 
associations,  it  holds  no  mean  place  among  the  industrious 
towns  in  France;    the  manufactures  consist  of  cloth,  carpets 
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and  woollen  staffs.  Nay,  situated  above  it,  on  the  left  bank  book 
of  the  Qhve,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  it  was  the  native  town  c^^i<* 
of  Abbadie,  a  famous  protestant  theologian.  — — 

Oleron  or  Oloron  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave  d'Ossau,  oieron. 
carries  on  a  trade  with  Spain  ;  it  sends  among  otiicr  arti- 
cles into  that  country,  a  great  many  boxwood  combs  made 
by  machinery ;  it  exports  timber  for  the  royal  navy,  and  the 
wood  it  receives  from  Spanish  Navarre  into  different  parts 
of  France.  Mauleen  stands  in  a  fruitful  valley,  it  is  the 
fimallest  capital  of  a  district  in  the  department.  Orthez, 
another  chief  town  of  a  district,  and  a  place  of  greater  im- 
portance, is  well  built  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle*  Joan  d'Albret  granted  it  an  university,  and 
founded  a  school,  in  which  a  trial  was  made  of  wliat  has 
been  since  called  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a  sys- 
tem renewed  in  the  present  day,  and  generally  believed  to 
be  of  English  invention.*  A  destructive  battle  was  fouglit 
at  the  gates  of  the  town  in  1814;  Marshal  Soult,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  maintained  the  shock  of  70,000  Eng- 
lish, Spaniards  and  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  the 
Dqke  of  Wellington,  who  purchased  a  victory  with  the  loss 
of  10,000  men.  The  salt  springs  near  SalieSf  a  small  town 
in  the  same  district,  abound  in  salt  of  a  pure  whiteness,  and 
to  it  has  been  attributed  the  superiority  of  the  hams  cured 
at  Pan  and  Bayonne.  It  was  in  the  last  town  that  the 
bayonet  was  invented  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  formid- 
able weapon  by  which  many  victories  have  been  since  de- 
cided. 

Bayonne  is  the  only  trading  town  in  France,  that  pos-  Bayonne. 
sesses  the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  inio  which  the  sea  as- 
cends. The  Nive  and  the  Adour  divide  it  into  three  near- 
ly equal  parts,  they  are  called  Great  Bayonne^  Little  Bayon- 
ne and  the  suburbs  Saint  Esprit.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  the  squares  and  market  places  are  adorned  with 
different  edifices ;  the  finest  arc  the  cathedral  and  the  ex- 
change. As  a  strong  place,  it  may  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class,  it  is  the  seat  of  adiocess,  and  the  capital  of  a  district. 
Great  Bayonne  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  Little  Bay- 

♦  See  histoire  de  Jeanne  crAlberlby  Mile.  Vauviliiers. 
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oiino  by  a  modern  castle,  and  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Esprit  by 
a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vauban,  which  has  been  since  enlarg- 
ed and  improved*  The  harbour,  alUiough  difficult  of  access 
for  large  ships,  is  safe  and  much  frequented  by  small  Teasels. 
Muny  persons  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the 
cod  fisheries.  Bayonno  rivals  Andaye  in  the  liqueur  tiiat 
bears  the  name  of  the  village;  it  sends  chocolate  into  moat 
parts  of  France,  and  wines  of  the  first  quality  are  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood* 

The  people  ill  the  department  of  Landes  see  the  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  distance ;  tlie  Adour  and  tiie  Lay  which 
descend  from  these  mountains,  water  lands  fruitful  in  maize 
and  wheat,  and  the  hills  on  the  left  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards. But  on  leaving  the  Adour,  vast  plains  of  sand  fa- 
tigue tlio  eye  by  an  uniformity  which  is  only  broken  by  fens, 
marshes  or  heaths,  and  at  distant  intervals,  by  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields.  A  long  green  belt  near  the  sea  shore 
is  formed  by  a  forest  df  maritime  pines ;  the  same  part  uf 
tlie  country  is  thinly  peopled.  These  monotonous  and  dis- 
mal heaths  or  landes  give  their  name  to  the  department. 
The  peasants  live  in  isolated  cottages  ;  the  father  of  the  fa- 
mily employs  himself  in  cultivating  tlie  gi*ound,  or  in 
other  rural  labours,  while  the  young  people  often  travel  ten 
leagues  round  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  char- 
coal in  the  forests,  or  of  leading  their  flocks  to  pastures. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  people  were  wanderers, 
and  not  unwilling  to  quit  an  ungrateful  soil ;  certainly 
their  great  sobriety,  their  wants  comparatively  few,  and 
the  velocity  with  which  they  move  along  their  deserts  by 
means  of  long  scatches,  might  afford  them  great  facility ; 
but  the  love  of  country  prevails.  The  land,  however,  is  not 
wholly  unproductive;  the  peasant  cultivates  hemp,  makes 
sailcloth,  and  derives  considerable  profit  from  the  pitch  of 
his  fir  trees.  The  soil  abounds  in  iron  ore,  and  there  are 
not  fewer  than  seventeen  places  in  the  department  in  which 
it  may  be  smelted. 

Dax  on  tlie  Adour,  above  its  junction  with  the  Lay, 
may  be  considered  an  important  town,  not  from  its  popu- 
lation, but  as  being  the  capital  of  a  district.  It  is  well 
built  and  encompassed  by  old  walls  flanked  witli  turrets^ 
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The  hospital  may  be  mentioned  for  the  excellent  way  in     book 
which  it  hi  managed,  and  on  account  of  the  attention  bestow-     cxlii. 
cd  on  the  inmates.     It  possesses  a  collection  of  natural  his-  ' 
tory,  containing  many  fossil  shells  mostly  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood;  some  species  still  found  near  the  coasts, 
prove  that  the  sandy  downs  in  the  department,  were  coyered 
Vy  the  ocean  at  a  later  period  than  the  marine  deposits  round 
Farisw    The  tliermal  springs  are  frequented,  their  mean 
temperature  may  be  about  165°  of  Fahrenheit    The  waters 
are  collected  in  a  pentagonal  reservoir  nearly  25  feet  in 
depth,  surrounded  with  porches  and  iron  rails.  The  vapours* 
that  rise  from  them  in  the  morning  when  the  air  is  cold,  form 
a  dense  fog,  w*hich  covers  sometimes  the  wlioTe  town*    The 
Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  thermal  springs  in  thia 
aneient  city  of  the  Tarbelli ;  it  was  styled  Jiqwe  Tarbellica^ 
it  is  still  not  unfrequently  called  Jqo,  which  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  same  name.    It  passed  from  the  Roman  do- 
mination to  that  of  the  Goths,  who  were  succeeded  by  the 
Franks,  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  Yascones  or  Gas- 
cons.    The  Arabs  took  it  in  the  year  910,  and  the  English 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  was  freed  from  a  foreign  yoke 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  by  Charles  the  Seventh  ;  it 
carries  on  at  present  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  department     It  was  the  native  town  of  Borda,  tlie  in- 
ventor of  tlie  i*eflecting  circle.     The  small  village  of  Poy  in 
the  vicinity  claims  tl»e  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul,  whom  the  church  adores  as  a  saint,  and  hu* 
manity  i*everes  as  a  benefactor. 

Saint  Sever  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  at  the  St.  Sever. 
distance  of  ten  leagues  above  Dax.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
William  Sanclie,  duke  of  Gascony,  who,  in  |hc  year  982, 
founded  there  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Benedictines.  Aire, 
at  the  base  of  a  hill,  is  the  ancient  Vicus  Ju/ii,  which  was 
called  Mures  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  from  the  Mur, 
the  name  given  by  the  Tarusates  to  tlio  Adour,  tliat  flows 
below  the  town.  Tartas  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hilly  it  is  watered  by  the  Midonze,  a  feeder  of 
the  Adour;  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
tortoises,  red  partridges  and  different  sorts  of  game.  Last- 
ly, Mont  do   Marsan,   situated   at   the   confluence   of  tho 
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Douze  and  Midou,  formerly  a  very  insignificant  town,  has 
increased  in  population,  since  it  became  the  capital  of 
Landes.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  founder,  Peter  viscount 
de  Marsan,  by  whom  it  was  built  in  the  year  1140.  Al- 
though not  a  manufacturing  town*  its  position  at  the  en- 
trance into  a  vast  plain,  renders  it  the  principal  mart  for 
the  trade  of  the  department. 

The  Leyre,  a  small  river,  which  rises  on  the  north  of 
Mont  de  Marsan,^  and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  Arca- 
chon,  serves  as  a  boundary  to  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 
The  heaths  or  landes  extend  near  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  rich  vineyards 
of  Medoc,  Haut-Brion,  Saint  £milion  and  Grave;  they 
terminate  on  the  west  in  sandy  downs  that  reach  to  the 
sea-shore ;  tlie  particles  of  sand  carried  by  the  wind,  co- 
vered formerly  every  year  a  space  seventy-two  fbet  in 
breadth  by  fifty  leagues  in  length.  The  steeple  of  a  church 
was  long  seen  near  tlie  canal  of  Fumes,  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  buried  in  the  sand.  Several  houses  on 
the  coast  of  Medoc,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  are  only  observ- 
ed in  an  ancient  forest  near  the  bay  of  Arcachon.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Bremontier  the  engineer,  that  plants 
well  adapted  for  such  kinds  of  soil,  might  be  raised  on 
these  downs ;  his  advice  was  followed,  and  they  have  since 
become  fruitful.  The  marble  monument,  which  records 
the  memory  of  the  event ,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  now  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields.  The  most 
varied  and  picturesque  sites  in  the  country  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Dordogne,  succeed  the  uniformity  of  the 
heaths.  The  soil  between  the  last  river  and  the  Dronne, 
which  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  department,  consists 
of  calcareous  heights,  covered  with  coppice  or  vineyards, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  fruitful  vallies.  Enriched 
by  agriculture  and  trade,  tJje  people  are  industrious  and 
enlightened ;  iron  and  other  mineral  substances  are  work- 
ed with  profit;  flocks  of  merinos  arc  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon on  tlic  estates  of  the  wealthy  proprietors,  and  of  late 
years,  the  best  breeds  from  England  have  been  introduced 
into  tlie  country. 
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The  towns  situated  on  the  landes  are  pooi*  and  tliinly  ^ook 
peopled;  such  is  Ba%as  the  capital  of  a  district.  Al-  <^^^". 
though  it  possesses  no  other  antiquities  than  medals  and 
mosaics,  it  is  known  to  have  been  an  important  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Cossium  Vasatum, 
because  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Vasates. 
The  diocess,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  seat,  must  have 
been  very  ancient,  since  one  of  the  bishops  was  present 
at  tlie  council  of  Agde  in  the  year  506.  The  cathedral 
is  a  fine  Gotliic  edifice  of  tlie  fourteenth  century.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  of  Ozeste,  another  Grothic  building, 
erected  by  pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  may  be  seen  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  walls.  Langon,  surrounded  by  the  Langon. 
vineyards  of  Grave,  is  better  built;  it  rises  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  where  the  tide,  still  perceptible,  favours 
the  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  conveyance  of  wines.  Of 
late  years,  steam  boats  have  sailed  regularly  to  Bordeaux, 
and  the  communication  between  the  two  towns,  has  in 
consequence  been  much  increased. 

Many  islands  are  scattered  in  differents  parts  of  the  river,  Bordeaux. 
and  the  banks  are  bounded  by  fruitful  hills.  On  the  right 
bank  are  situated  the  old  towers  and  embattled  walls  of 
Cadillac,  as  well  as  the  fine  castle  of  Epcrnon.  Rions  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  contains 
1500  inhabitants.  Castros,  on  the  left  bank,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gue-Mort,  is  not  so  important  a  place  as  the 
last,  but  better  built  and  more  agreeably  situated  on  the 
road  from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux.  The  last  city  rises  ma- 
jestically on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  place  where 
the  river  forms  a  largo  curve,  and  renders  the  harbour 
very  imposing.  The  space  it  encloses  may  contain  a  thou- 
sand ships,  it  describes  an  arc,  of  which  the  two  extremities 
are  more  than  a  league  distant  from  each  other.  Bor- 
deaux may  be  ranked  from  its  commerce  and  importance 
among  the  first  towns  in  the  kingdom.  A  line  of  fine 
buildings  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  city  ; 
vessels  of  every  size  and  from  every  nation  repair  to  the 
harbour.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  river  may  be  more 
than  a  mile,  it  flows  with  rapidity,  and  a  magnificent  bridge, 
consisting  of  seventeen  archesy  erected  on    the    narrowest 
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BOOK     part  of  the  Garonne,  covers  a  space  equal  to  648  yards  in 
c^^^'     length.     The  difficulties  against  which  the  architect  had  to 
"""""""^  contend  in  building  such  a  bridge  in  such  a  situation,  were 
apparently  ttisurmountable.     It   was    necessary  to   over- 
come the   obstacles   arising  from  the  sandy  and  moving 
bed  of  the  river,  from  the  depth  of  twenty-five  to  forty  feet, 
from  the  flux  of  the  tide,  whicli  twice  a-day  raises  the  wai- 
ters the  height  of  four  or  five  yards,  from  the  current  'occa- 
sioned by  the  same  cause,  and  from  its  velocity,  exceeding 
sometimes  three  yards  in  a   second.     Old   Bordeaux  ex« 
steads  on  the  right  of  the  bridgle;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  the  squares  and  market  places  are  irregular. 
The  quarter  Chartrons  is  the  most  commercial  part  of  the 
town,  but  the  finest  and  best  built  is  the  quarter  of  Cha- 
peau  Rouge.    Lewis  the  Fourteenth  destroyed  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  gods,  In  or- 
der to  lengthen  the  glacis  of  Chateau  Trompette ;  but  the 
castle  itself  has  been  destroyed  since  the  revolution,  and 
modern   buildings  not  unworthy  of  so  wealthy  a  city  are 
flow  raised  on  the  site.    All  that  remains  of  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, now  useless,  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  fortress  St.  Croix 
at  the   extremity  of  Chartrons :  the  dockyards  extend  at 
their  base. 
Castle  of         The  old  dungeons  in  the  castle  of  Ha  are  still  entire,  they 
^'  are  used  as  a  prison.     The  Burgundian  gate,  a  fine  tri- 

umphal arch,  rises  on  the  harbour^  op|K>site  the  bridge ;  it 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  grandson  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Another  gate  near  the  old  trenches 
of  Salinieres,  may  be  remarked  on  account  of  the  edifice 
which  rises  above  them,  it  is  the  ancient  town-house.  The 
Royal  square  is  more  worthy  of  the  name  from  the  build- 
ings which  adorn  it,  than  from  its  size.  The  place  Dan- 
pliinCf  more  regular  than  the  last,  is  situated  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  much  frequented  walk,  called  the  alleys  of  Tourney; 
the  others  worthy  of  notice,  arc  the  Place  d'Armes,  and 
Saint  Germain.  The  rathedra),  the  largest  church  in  the 
town,  is  a  Gotliic  edifice,  the  interior,  imposing  froiii  its 
size,  is  adorned  with  a  costly  altar.  The  large  theatre,  a 
circular  building,  surpasses  most  places  of  the  same  kind 
in  elegance  of  architecture,  and  in  the  commodious  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  boxes.     A   light  and   graceful   dome   towers     book 
abovie  the  exchange,  the  rendezvous   for    merchants   fi-om     cxlii. 
every  part  of  the  world.     The  ancient  archiepiscopal  pa-  ' 

lace,  an  edifice  remarkable  for  its  regularity*  was  change<I 
into  a  royal  palace  at  the  restoration.  Bordeaux,  like 
Paris,  has  a  pompous  cemetery,  where  the  wealthy  accu- 
mulate marbles  and  inscriptions;- it  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  in  the  enclosure  of  the  new  Char- 
treuse, near  a  handsome  modern  church  embellished  with 
fresco  paintings.  Within  the  same  rich  city  are  situated 
several  hospitals,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  dif- 
ferent academical  societies,  a  public  Kbrary,  consisting  of 
110,000  volumes,  among  others,  a  copy  of  Montaigne's 
essays  with  marginal  corrections  written  by  the  author; 
it  possesses  besides,  a  botanical  garden,  one  of  the  four  es- 
tablished by  government  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing 
exotic  plants,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  schools  of 
theology,  medicine,  surgery,  drawing  and  painting,  and 
lastly,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  in  which  are  tombs  and 
baaao-relievos  collected  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
now  wholly  destroyed ;  some  arcades  of  an  amphitheatre, 
called  the  palace  of  GalliemiSf  are  the  only  remains  tliat 
serve  to  recall  the  Roman  domination.  It  is  supposed  that 
Bordeaux  was  a  town  before  the  conquest  of  Cesar,  that  its 
ancient  name  conies  from  two  words  of  Celtic  origin.  Bur 
and  fFal^  signifying  a  Gallic  fortress,  and  which  the  Ro- 
mans corrupted  into  Burdigala.  It  is  thus  that  Ausonius 
mentions  it  in  his  verses ;  it  became  the  capital  of  the  se- 
cond Aquitania  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Visigoths  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ; 
four  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens and  Normans;  it  passed  with  the  whole  of  Aqui* 
tainc  into  the  power  of  tlie  English  in  the  year  1162.  It 
was  enlarged  under  Henry  the  Second  and  Edwaiil  the 
Third,  but  it  did  not  become  very  nourishing  until  Charles 
the  Seventh  freed  it  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Although  it  may 
be  doubted  that  it  was  the  native  town  of  Ausonius  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  it  claims  at  least  the  merit  of  having 

given  birth  to  Montesquieu,  to  Berquin,  to  Ducos  and  Oen^ 
vojL.  VI If.  33 
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BOOK     soiinc,  two  distinguished  members  of  the  conveDtion,  lastly 
cxLii.     ^Q  fi,^  celebrated  defender  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  whose 
devotedness  was  rewarded  with  the  most  honourable  digni- 
ties. 

Bordeaux  has  its  distilleries,  vinegar,  nitric  acid  and  su- 
gar works ;  it  possesses  paper,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  ma- 
nufactories :  the  porcelain,  glass,  hats*  carpets  and  stockings 
made  in  the  same  place  arc  sold  indifferent  parts  of  France. 
It  equips  every  year  nearly  two  hundred  vessels,  and  of  these 
several  arc  sent  to  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

The  small  town  of  Blaye,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Blaviaf  is  situated  below  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  called 
the  Bee  tP^mbeSf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gi'ronde,  oppo- 
site Medoc.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  rises  on 
the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  on  tlie  summit,  where 
four  large  bastions  serve  with  fort  Medoc  to  guard  the  en- 
trance into  the  river.  According  to  tradition,  Caribert, 
who  died  in  the  year  574,  was  buried  within  the  walls  of 
the  town,  and  also  the  brave  Roland,  who  fell  at  Ronce- 
vaux  in  778.  Libourne,  the  capital  of  a  district,  is  situat- 
ed at  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogno  and  the  Dronne ;  it 
is  encompassed  with  walls  and  agreeable  walks,  it  was 
founded  by  Edward  the  First,  king  of  England.  La 
La  Rroif.  Rcole,  the  last  town  worthy  of  notice,  rises  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  department,  on  a  bill  which  commands  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  two 
worthy  men,  the  two  Fauchers,  twin  brothers,  generals  in 
tiio  arniy,  and  united  to  each  other  by  the  most  devoted 
friendship.  Their  patriotism  called  them  both  to  the  field 
of  battle,  they  served  as  private  soldiers,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  same  engagements,  and  were  made  generals  at 
the  same  time.  They  disdained  to  render  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, a  pretext  for  the  ambition  of  a  single  man,  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  consul,  and 
thereby  announced  his  ambitious  designs,  they  resigned 
their  commissions.  Their  retirement  was  ennobled  with 
the  laurels  of  twenty  campaigns.  But  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops  on  the  French  territory  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  continuance  of  hostilities  aftsr  the  departure 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  return  of  the  King,  announced  tho 
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dangers  which  threatened  Franco ;  the  two  brothers  receiv-  book 
ed  from  general  Ciausel,  the  honourable  office  of  defending  ^^^i'* 
their  native  town,  an  office  which  they  fulfilled  with  much 
zeal  and  ability  until,  informed  of  the  state  of  events,  they 
laid  down  their  arms.  Tiieir  patriotism  was  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime ;  summoned  before  a  special  commission, — (Oh 
disgrace  to  the  Frencli  bar !)  no  advocate  was  bold  enough 
to  defend  ^hem.  The  two  brothers  were  in  consequence 
'doomed  to  death,  they  were  inseparable  during  life — they 
died  together. 

If"  a  traveller  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  soil  in  the  Dcpnrt- 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  fi*om  the  large  and  fer-  j'ot  and 
tile  valleys  that  these  two  rivers  water,  he  might  perhaps  ^'af"n"«*. 
suppose  it  the  most  fruitful  in  France.  But  the  dismal  Ian- 
des  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  extend  on  the  west, 
and  cover  an  eighth  part  of  the  surface.  The  hills  situated 
on  the  east  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Lot,  particularly  ■ 
near  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  are  by  no  means  unfruitful.  On 
the  north,  the  labourer  attempts  to  gain  some  profit  from  a 
ferruginous  argil,  which  covers  some  districts,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  however,  that  the  soil  is  ungrateful.  But  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  corn  crops  suffice  amply  for 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Trees  of  different  kinds  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  best  prunes  in 
France  arc  exported  from  the  department.  The  vineyards 
often  cultivated  with  the  plough,  and  suffered  to  grow  with- 
out props,  yield  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  wine  that 
the  inhabitants  consume.  The  most  of  the  wines  are  red, 
thick  and  strong,  they  may  be  kept  a  long  time,  tliey  arc  not 
Impaired  by  distant  voyages.  Hemp  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  judges  consider  it  superior  to  any  in  the  north ; 
tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  great  scale,  and  it  is  certainly  of 
a  better  quality  than  any  other  sort  in  France.  Iron,  the 
most  abundant  mineral  substance  in  tlie  department,  adds 
considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  climate 
is  temperate,  the  sky  is  seldom  clouded,  and  the  air  is  salu- 
brious; an  exception,  however,  must  be  made  to  the  coun- 
try near  the  marshes,  which  cover  part  of  the  landes.  Long 
successions  of  rains  and  droughts  often  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  seasons ;  sometimes  an  atmospheric  phenomenon,  call- 
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BOOK      ed  tlio  broiiiUard  in  the  country,  changes  the  joyful  days  of 
cxLu.     spring  into  days  of  mourning.     If  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  are  suddenly  felt  after  the  cold,  which  generally  accom- 
panies the  same  phenomenon,  tlie  hopes  of  tho  busbandman 
are  blasted* 

KiArmandr  Marmande  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Arabs  in  the  eighth 
century :  although  many  of  the  buiUlings  are  antiquated, 
it  is  on  tho  whole,  a  well  built  town ;  it  is  the  chief  place 
ill  a  district  of  (he  same  name,  it  rises  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bor- 

Tonneio*.  deaux.  Toniicins  consists  mostly  of  a  long  and  broad  street, 
embellished  with  several  fine  houses;  the  inhabitants  are 
Industrious,  and  the  town  is  a  place  of  trade  both  in  tlie 
products  of  the  dcptu'tnicnt,  and  in  different  manufactures. 
Tho  tobacco  works,  which  were  at  one  time  in  greater  re- 
pute than  any  others  in  France,  are  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  walls*  Although  itssnufTis  still  much  priz- 
ed, connoisseurs  of  the  present  day  seem  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Clairac,  a  town  situated  on  the  Lot,  peo- 
pled by  5,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
south  that  embraced  the  reformation.  Villeneuve  d'Ageii, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  a  re- 
gular plan,  is  watered  by  the  Lot;  the  principal  arch  of  a 
bridge  erected  at  the  same  epoch  over  the  river,  may  be 
about  108  foot  in  width  and  55  in  height.  The  old  fortifi- 
cations are  im)vv  changed  into  agreeable  walks,  hut  some  re- 
mains of  the  former  may  bo  seen  near  the  castle  of  Duke 
Alphonso,  the  brotlier  of  St.  Lewis,  and  the  founder  of  the 
town.     No  other  place  of  any  consequence  can  be  mention- 

Agen.  ed  in  t)ic  same  district.     Agen,  although  thinly  peopled,   is 

the  most  important  town  in  the  department ;  the  name  of 
^gimim  attests  its  anti<|uity,  Ptolemy  informs  us  that  it  was 
the  capit.il  of  the  J\'*itlobriges.  It  obtained  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  city  under  Theodosius;  it  is  at  present  the 
seat  of  a  diocess  and  a  court  of  justice.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  the  liouses  clumsy  and  inconvenienti 
but  the  bridge  on  the  Garonne  is  a  fine  building  of  its  kind. 
The  walks  are  laid  out  witli  much  taste,  and  the  neiglib<»ur- 
ing  country  cannot  he  too  much  commended.  Agen  was 
the  native  town  of  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Laccpede.     The  In- 
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babitants  manufacture    hard-wares,  sail-cloth  and  printed      book 
cottons.     The  small  but  neat  town  of  Nerac  on  the  Bayse,     cxlii. 
is  situated  in  a  picturesque  country*  and  commanded   bj 
an   ancient   Gothic   castle,  the  residence   of  the   kings  of  ' 
Navarre. 

The  department  of  the  Gers,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Dopart- 
the  one  that  has  been  last  mentioned,  may  be  considered  an  GersV*^^^*^ 
agricultural  country;  although  mountainous  on  the  south, 
large  plains  extend  towards  the  north.  A  seventh  portion 
of  the  surface  b  covered  with  vineyards,  the  rest  is  laid  out 
in  meadows  and  corn  fields.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  yields 
moderate  harvests,  very  little  good  wine,  but  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bad,  which  the  iniiabitants  convert  into  brandy,  in- 
ferior certainly  to  the  brandy  of  Cognac,  but  with  that 
exception,  better  than  any  other  sort  in  Franco.  The 
bi'andy  still  bears  the  name  of  JlrmagnaCf  an  -ancient 
province,  of  which  the  greater  part  forms  the  present  de- 
partment. 

Condom  stands  on  the  Bayse,  a  river  which  serves  to  Comiom- 
tum  many  flour  mills  in  the  vicinity ;  it  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather  and  quills,  it  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  diocess.  Several  distillenes  have  been  built  in  the 
small  towns  of  Cazaubon  and  Kauze ;  the  name  of  the  last 
was  probably  derived  from  ElusUf  a  city  belonging  to  the 
ElusateSf  aiui  the  metropolis  of  JKlovemjwpiUania,  of  wliicli 
some  vestiges  are  to  bo  found  in  Ciutatf  an  adjoining  hum- 
let.  The  village  of  Castcra-Vivoiit  is  much  frequented  on 
account  of  the  sulphureous  springs  near  it,  it  is  situated  on 
the  road  to  Audi,  the  ancient  CUmberriSf  the  capital  of  the 
tiusci,  who  were  subdued  by  Crassus.  Audi  is  at  present  Auch. 
the  chief  town  in  the  department,  and  the  residence  of  an 
archbishop,  who  was  formerly  entitled  primate  of  Aqui- 
tainc.  Rising  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  divided  by  tlie  Gers  into  the  upper  and  lower  town, 
Auch  consists  of  narrow  and  winding  streets,  but  the  squares 
and  public  places  arc  built  with  greater  regularity.  The 
foundation  of  the  cathedral  has  been  attributed  to  Clovis ; 
it  may  be  admired  for  t!ie  elevation  of  tlie  vaulted  rtmf,  the 
beauty  of  the  painted  windows,  wliich  Mary  of  Medicis 
wished  to  remove  to  Paris,  and  the  elegance  of  the  modern 
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sooc .  portal,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order  is  united  with  the  Com* 
cxui.     posite.    A  well  built  square  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 

""""""""""  leads  to  a  pleasant  walk,  from  whicli  the  view  extends  to  the 
Pyrenees ;  for  the  same  walk  as  well  as  other  embellishments, 
the  inliabitants  are  indebted  to  M.  Detigny,  an  individual  to 
whom  they  have  shown  their  gratitude  by  erecting  a  statue. 
Audi  is  the  native  town  of  tlie  witty  Roquelaure,  of  admiral 
Yilaret  Joyeuse  and  general  Dcssoles*  Mirande,  the  small 
capital  of  a  poor  and  sterile  district,  is  encompassed  with 
walls.  Lombes,  still  more  insignificant,  but  situated  in  a 
very  fruitful  part  of  the  country,  has  been  often  injured  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Save  wliich  waters  it.  Fleurance,  al- 
though it  contains  only  3000  inhabitants,  is  adorned  with  a 
fine  market  place. 

Lcctouro.  One  may  follow  the  windings  of  the  Gtors,  traverse  a 
fruitful  country,  and  arrive  at  the  height  which  crowns 
Lectoure,  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Lannes.  It  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  site  which  has  been  attributed  to  Lac- 
torOf  a  city  of  the  Lactorates.  It  is  chiefly  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  magnificent  view  from  the  BasHonf 

Last  count  now  a  public  walk.     The  walls  that  surround  it,  are  erect- 

nac.""**^'  ed  on  tlie  place  occupied  by  the  triple  enclosure,  which  de- 
fended it  in  the  time  of  the  counts  d'Armagnac,  but  which 
proved  no  security  against  tlio  \engeance  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  on  the  last  descendant  of  that  illustrious  family. 
John,  the  fifth  count,  was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem 
to  be  impelled  in  the  career  of  wickedness  by  an  irresisti- 
ble power,  and  whose  impetuous  passions  render  as  culpa- 
ble as  unfortunate.  The  crimes  of  his  father,  for  he  re- 
volted against  his  liege  lord,  might  have  deprived  him 
of  his  dominions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  clemency  ol 
Charles  the  Seventh,  but  llie  misfortunes  of  his  family,  the 
proscription  denounced  against  him  in  early  life,  were  all 
unavailing  lessons.  A  passion  at  wliich  nature  shudders, 
was  the  origin  of  liis  misfortunes.  Madly  attached  to  his 
sister  Isahelln,  a  lady  renowned  for  her  beauty,  the  publi- 
city of  their  guilt  bn>ui;ht  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
church;  but  the  resentment  or  indignation  of  Rome  was 
appeased  by  his  feigned  repentance.  Lately  excommuni- 
cated, hardly  restored  to  Christian  privileges,  he  ventured 
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to  solicit  dispenRBtioii9  from  the  |iope,  wliicli  wei'e  percmp-  hook 
toriljr  refused,  but  two  pcrsous  suborned  by  llie  count,  tbi-g-  *='>■"- 
ed  tliein^  and  the  monstrous  marriage  was  celebrated  witli 
pomp  and  solemnity.  The  chief  of  the  cUurcli  publish- 
ed &  second  and  a  terrible  anathema  againat  the  inces- 
tuous pair.  Charles  employed  persuasion  and  counsel  tu 
restore  the  count  to  reason,  who  repaid  his  kindness  by 
joining  the  enemies  of  France.  Lectouro  was  shortly  af- 
terwanls  besieged  by  a  formidable  army;  Isabella  fled, 
John  could  not  remain  witliout  Iker,  botli  hastened  fur  pro- 
tection to  the  King  of  Arragon,  their  relative.  Lore,  not 
fear,  had  induced  the  count  to  &y,  but  singularly  inconsis- 
tent in  his  character,  he  returned  and  appeared  before  the 
parliament  that  summoned  him.  Thrown  into  prison,  ho 
made  his  escape;  proscribed*  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
unable  to  see  her,  whom  a  late  but  not  insincere  repen- 
tance rendered  the  most  wretched  of  mothers,  he  travelled 
on  foot  as  a  mendicant  to  Rome,  and  implored  for  himseir,-— 
now  that  his  power  had  vanished  as  a  ilream,  and  for  her 
who  was  bewailing  Iter  crimes  in  a  cloiHter-,  the  mercy  of 
the  holy  father, — an  absolution  was  granted,  but  not  with- 
out tiie  most  rigid  conditions.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  put 
him  again  in  possession  of  liis  states,  and  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  count  do  Fuix;  equally  ungrateful  to  liis 
new  benefactor,  as  lio  was  formerly  tu  Charles  the  Sev- 
enth, he  conspired  againtit  the  thnine  of  Fiance.  I'unish- 
ed  a  second  time,  driven  from  his  dominions,  lie  was  en- 
abled to  return  in  cunscqnciice  of  new  i>uliticnl  intrigues, 
which  he  had  formed  with  tlie  duke  of  Guycnnc.  He  be- 
came a  third  time  an  exile  alter  tlie  tragical  di-ath  of  tlio 
duke,  but  he  made  himself  a  tliird  time  master  of  liis  capi- 
tal by  ingenuity  and  treason,  and  cast  Peter  of  Bourbon 
into  prison,  who  coaiinaiided  lliu  town  in  the  name  of  thu 
King.  Lewis  thu  Eleventh  had  now  dctermlni'd  to  reduce 
the  (Ktwer  of  the  great  vassah,  and  the  treason  of  John 
was  not  to  bo  passed  over  with  impunity.  IVistan  the 
hermit  cardinal  d'Alby  and  their  sanguinary  troops  march- 
ed against  Lectoure;  the  count  defended  himself  bravely, 
and  his  sun,  the  fruit  of  incestuous  love,  was  slain  in  a  sal- 
ly.    John  despairing  of  success,  and  no  match  against  the 
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king  in  the  number  of  his  men,  oflTerod  to  surrender  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  conditions  woi*e  excepted,  the  car- 
dinal and  the  count  took  the  sacrament  together,  and  both 
parties  swore  on  the  altar  to  observe  them.  The  troops 
had  not  been  many  hours  in  the  town  before  all  the  inhabi- 
tants were  put  to  death ;  tlie  count  fell  by  the  sword,  the 
countess  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  compelled  to 
swallow  poison ;  Charles  his  only  brother,  and  James  d'Ar- 
magnac  his  cousin  expiated  on  the  scaffold  the  crimes  of 
their  relative. 

A  new  department,  that  of  Tarn  and  Garonne  was  add- 
ed to  the  others,  conformably  to  a  deci*eo  passed  on  the 
second  of  November  1808;  it  consists  of  different  districts, 
which  were  taken  from  the  adjoining  departments.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Aveyron,  which  throws  itself  into  the  Tarn 
below  Montauban,  and  by  the  Tarn  which  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne below  Moissac.  The  Gimonne,  the  Rats  and  other 
streams  of  less  consequence,  which  traverse  it  in  different 
directions,  serve  to  enlarge  a  river  often  liable  to  inundations* 
Fruitful  and  well  cultivated  fields  are  enclosed  with  hedges, 
or  varied  with  groves  of  quince  trees.  The  land  produces 
much  more  wheat  than  the  inhabitants  can  consume,  more 
than  half  the  wine  is  converted  into  brandy,  and  sent 
out  of  tlic  department;  the  white  mulberry  tree  affords 
plentiful  nourishment  to  the  silk  worm,  different  sorts  of 
poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  mules  prized  by 
the  Spaniards,  ai'e  exported  into  their  country,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe  the  reciprocal  iniiuence  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  thus  the  consequences  of  the  one 
are  numerous  distilleries,  silk  manufactories  and  other  works 
of  different  kinds. 

Moissac,  founded  about  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  century, 
rises  on  the  right  bank  of  tiic  Tarn,  and  the  vessels  on  the 
river  facilitate  the  trade  with  Bordeaux.  Lauzerte,  a 
small  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  staniis  on  a  rock  in  a  pic- 
turesque country,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Landou  and  the 
Bargueionne.  The  ancient  walls  and  ramparts  that  en- 
4 1 mh passed  Cuald  Surruziu  ;iit^  nuv^  changed  into  agreeable 
walks. 
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Montaaban,  the  most  central  town  in   the    department,      book 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  has  been  affirmed     cxlii. 
that  it  received  the  name  of  nMons  Jllbanus  from  the  great 
quantity  of  willows   in    the   vicinitj,    which  the  country  ban" 
people  called  albas*     It  is  a  large  and  well  built  town ;  the 
Tanif  which  divides  it  into  three   quarters,    affords   easy 
communication  with  Bordeaux,  and  adds   to   the   import- 
ance of  its  trade.     The  gates,  the  town-house  and  most  of 
the    public   buildings  are  not  inelegant;  the  cathedral  is 
much  older  than  the  town,  indeed  it  is  well  known  tliatlong 
before  the  foundation  of  tlie  latter,  the   convent  of  Mons 
Jhtreolu$  stood  in  the  highest  part  of  the  pi*cscnt  Montau- 
bmn.    It  is  the  native  town  of  Lefranc  do  Fompignan  and 
other  distinguished  men. 

It  is  said  that  queen  Brunehault  had  a  castle  at  Bruni- 
qnel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yerre,  wliere  tlio  lower  orders 
find  at  present  employment  in  refining  sugar,  and  working 
iron.  Negrepelisse  was  a  flourishing  city,  before  it  was 
burnt  by  the  troops  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Cossade 
Saint  Jnionin  and  Caylus  are  small  towns  of  four  or  five 
thooaand  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  serge,  coarse  cloth, 
drees  leather,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
com  and  wines  of  the  department. 

Mounts  Espinouse,  Garriguen,  Anbrac  and  some  branch-  Depan- 
es  of  Cantal  extend  over  almost  all  the  surface  in  the  de-  Aveyron. 
partment  of  Aveyron;  vasts  forefsts  cover  their  declivi- 
ties, and  the  snow  remains  on  their  summits  six  months  in 
the  year.  Thus,  although  a  southern  department,  tlic  cli- 
mate is  cold  in  some  places ;  and  in  others  where  the  tem- 
perature is  milder,  wheat  is  not  perhaps  the  most  common 
sort  of  grain.  More  than  a  third  part  of  the  land  remains 
uncultivated,  but  the  harvests  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  vineyards,  confined  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  produce  as  much  wine  as  the  people  can 
consume ;  if,  however,  the  wines  of  Agnac,  Laucedat  and 
Marcillac  be  expected,  all  the  others  are  of  an  ordinary 
quality.  But  the  wealth  of  the  department  consists  in  fruit- 
ful meadows  and  pastures,  which  afford  the  means  of  rear- 
ing horses,  mules,  oxen,  goats,  and  more  than  G00,000 
sheep.     A  small  proportion   of  the  milk  of  the  she-goats 
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BOOK  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  ewes,  and  changed  into  tlie  cheese 
cxLii.  ^  Roqueibrty  which  the  inhabitants  export  into  most 
'■  *~  countries  in  Elurope.  The  different  metals  in  the  sane  de- 
partment are  still  unworked ;  but  it  contains  besides  exten- 
sive coal  mines  and  aluminous  scbistus,  of  which  the  pro- 
duce in  sulphate  of  alumcn  forms  an  article  of  commerce; 
the  quantity  obtained  might  be  easily, increased  in  a  ten- 
Spontane-  fold  ratio.  In  the  chain  that  separates  the  Lot  from  the 
I^LiottBl  Avcyron,  are  found  the  mineral  riches,  of  which  the  exis- 
tence was  hardly  imagined  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  only 
known  that  they  contained  coal  by  tlieir  spontaneoas  com- 
bustion ;  indeed  the  cause  of  their  ignition  was  long  attri- 
buted totlie  decomposition  of  sulpliuretted  iron,  although 
similar  fires  are  often  occasioned  by  accidental  canses.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  on  the  heights 
of  Fontagne,  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
Aveyron.  One  may  there  examine  a  crevice  of  an  elliptical 
form,  surrounded  with  plants,  of  which  the  pale  verdure 
indicates  their  languid  and  unhealthy  state.  The  combus- 
tion IS  not  visible  during  the  day,  but  favoured  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night,  flames  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  cavity, 
which  resembles  a  small  crater ;  the  persons  who  venture 
to  approach,  notwithstanding  the  heat  and  smoke  exhaled 
from  ity  may  observe  a  mass  of  burning  coal.  The  com- 
bustion has  continued  for  several  ages,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  perceptible  diminution  has  taken  place  in  its  inten- 
sity. The  mountains  in  tl^  department  form  the  bounda- 
ries of  six  long  vallies,  watered  by  the  Trueyre,  the  Lot, 
the  Aveyron,  the  Yiaur,  the  Tarn  and  the  Sorgues,  almost 
all  of  which  flow  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west  The 
same  vallies  are  filled  with  fruitful  alluvial  deposits ;  the 
rivers,  particularly  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn,  serve  to  move 
different  works,  such  as  silk,  woollen  and  paper  manufac- 
tories, and  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring departments.  The  towns  are  mostly  insignificant, 
they  may  be  shortly  described.  Yille-Franche,  the  chief 
town  in  the  most  western  district,  is  agreeably  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Alzon  and  the  Aveyron ;  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  marshal  of  Belle-Isle;  the  neighbouring 
country  abounds  in   rich   pastures. 
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Rhodez  or  Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  departmeiitp  certainly  book 
the  smallest^  perhaps  the  ugliest  provincial  capital  in  France,  cxlii. 
is  built  on  m  hill,  At  the  base  of  which  the  Aveyron  flows 
with  great  rapidity.  It  must  not  be  inferred  tliat  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  destitute  of  beauty,  on  the  contrary,  the 
TJews  from  many  places  are  romantic ;  but  tlie  dirty,  darlc, 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  ail  built  on  an  inclined  plane^ 
are  steep  and  difficult  of  access.  A  great  many  wooden 
houses  and  others  of  stone  project  on  the  streets,  and  the 
numerous  inequalities  in  the  pavement  are  filled  with  rough 
and  sharp  stones ;  on  the  whole,  in  point  of  convenience  and 
comfort,  it  may  be  said  to  ire  several  centuries  behind  the 
other  towns  in  France.  Tlie inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Francis  d'£starng,  one  of  their  bishops,  for 
their  cathedral,  the  only  edifice  of  consequence  in  Rhodez. 
The  extent  of  the  nave,  the  boldness  of  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
finely  formed  windows,  the  steeple  not  less  than  £50  feet  in 
height,  the  principal  tower  terminating  in  a  cupola,  and 
crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin,  render  it  per- 
haps* the  finest  monument  of  Gk)thic  architecture  in  southern 
France.  It  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  in 
the  department,  and  according  to  a  ridiculous  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  walls,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  height 
to  the  pyramids  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  the 
Yandals  ^f  the  revolution  would  have  destroyed  the  build* 
ing,  had  it  not  been  for  the  address  of  a  single  citizen,  who 
preserved  it  by  moving  in  an  assembly  that  it  ought  to  be 
dedicated  to  Marat,  a  motion  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation.* Rhodez  has  given  birth  to  some  distinguished 
men,  among  others  to  Hugh  Brunet,  a  troubadour  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  to  John  do  Serres,  a  protestant  tlieolo- 
gian.  The  same  town  bore  before  the  Roman  conquest,  the 
Celtic  name  of  Segodunumf  which  the  Romans  changed  into 
Rutena,  because  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Rutenu  If  any  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  from  the  resemblance  between  different 
words  which  have  passed  from  the  Celtic  into  the  Latin,  the 
people  who  at  a  remote  jieriod  inhabited  the  province  of 
Rouerge,  might  with  greater  accuracy  have  been  called  the 

^  See  JPromenade  de  Paris  H  Bagneres  He  Luchon  by  the  count  V,  de  V, 
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BOOK     Ruthenit  from  the  Celtic  word  Ruth,  or  the  German  Roth^ 

cxLii.     \vhich  signifies  red;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  still  indicated 

'  in  the  red  colour  of  tiie  soil  and  sandstone  near  Rhodez. 

st.Arique.      St.  Afriquc»  almost  encompassed  with  fine  walks,  is  wa- 

tei*cd  by  the  Sorgiics,  which  flows  in  tiie  middle  of  a  valley 

intersected  with   orchards,  meadows  and  vineyards.     The 

^  crooked  streets  arc  lined  with  Gothic  houses ;  an  hospital 

and  the  reformed  church  ai*o  the  only  buildings  worthy  of 

notice.    The  village  of  Roquefort  at  two  leagues  from  the 

town,  was  famous  for  its  cheese  moi-e  than  eight  hundred 

years  ago. 

Milhauy  the  Roman  •SJmtfianumy  is  built  on  the  Tarn,  in  an 
advantageous  situation  for  trade  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Sevcrac-le-Chatcauy  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants^  rises  on  a  conical  hill,  commanded  by  an  old  Gothic 
fortress,  in  which  a  drawbridge  leads  to  the  massive  ram- 
parts. St.  Geniez-d'OIt  stands  on  tlic  Lot;  OlHs  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  same  river,  a  name  which  was  probably 
corrupted  into  OIL  It  is  a  neat  and  small  town  of  4000  in- 
habitants, it  has  given  birth  to  Raynal.  Espalion,  although 
not  so  large,  is  the  capital  of  a  district ;  it  consists  chiefly 
of  a  long,  broad  and  well-built  street. 

The  department  whicii  bears  the  name  of  the  Lot,  is  cross- 
ed from  cast  to  west  by  the  same  river ;  the  Dordogne  and 
the  Cere  \vater  the  northern  extrcniitics,  and  the  Sellc,  less 
important  than  the  rest,  winds  from  north-cast  to  soutli«west, 
and  falls  into  the  Lot.  Althongli  the  Ikeights  are  not  lofty, 
they  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface;  diflercnt  metals  are 
contained  in  them,  and  iron  in  suflicient  abundance  to  sup- 
ply several  large  foundries.  Tlie  valleys  are  fruitful  in  grain, 
lint  and  tobacco;  the  low  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
The  excess  of  the  grain  harvest  above  the  consumption  is 
considerable,  that  of  the  wiues  amounts  to  three-fifths. 

The  inhabitants  of  Figeac  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selle, 
manufacture  cotton  stuffs,  and  curry  on  a  great  trade  in  wines 
and  cattle.  It  was  gradually  built  near  abenedictincabbey 
founded  by  Pepin  in  the  year  755.  When  the  abbot  made 
his  first  entrance  into  the  town,  a  baron,  the  lord  of  Mont- 
brun,  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  harlequin  with  one  leg 
bare,  and  the  other  covered  with  an  embroidered  stocking ; 
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he  led  a  horse  from  the  stable  on  which  the  pious  roan  mount-      book 
ed»  and,  holding  the  bridle,  conducted  him  to  the  church     ^'^"* 
gate,  where  he  waited  until  the  abbot  had  gone  through  his  — — -* 
devotions^  held  the  stirrup  for  him  on  his  return,  and  led 
him  back  to  his  house.    The  ceremony  was  performed  for 
the  last  time  in  the  year  1766.* 

Cahors  was  a  town  before  Cesar  invaded  Gaul,  it  was  cabors. 
then  called  Divona^  and  according  to  tradition  it  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Roman  general.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
embellished  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadur- 
ci  from  the  people  in  the  country.  Some  vestiges  of  these 
ancient  times  still  exist,  among  others,  the  remains  of  a  the- 
atre, an  aqueduct  and  a  monument  near  the  prefect's  palace, 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  commemorate  the 
courageous  resistance  which  their  countrymen  made  against 
Cissar  at  UxeUodununif  the  present  Capdenac.  The  cathe- 
dral, it  has  been  thought,  is  partly  formed  by  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  temple,  at  all  events,  the  portal  is  wholly  mo- 
dem. The  ramparts  are  used  as  a  public  walk ;  they  rise 
above  the  Lot,  which  encompasses  nearly  the  whole  town, 
and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  streets  are  steep  and 
crooked ;  the  royal  college,  tlie  seminary,  the  library,  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  theatre  and  episcopal  palace, 
are  nowise  remarkable  on  account  of  theii*  architecture.  But  Ancient 
the  diocess  was  one  of  some  importance  before  the  revolu-  onho^^*' 
tion ;  tlie  prelate,  who  possessed  it,  was  entitled  the  count  of  bishop. 
Cahors,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  having  his  gloves  and 
swoi*d  placed  beside  the  altar  wiienevcr  he  officiated.  His 
installation  was  accompanied  with  a  ceremony  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  one  that  was  i>erfornied  at  Figeac.  The 
viscount  of  Cessac,  the  vassal  of  the  church,  waited  for  him 
at  the  city  gate,  having  his  head  uncovered,  without  a  man- 
tle, the  right  leg  bare,  and  a  slipper  on  the  right  foot.  In 
this  dress,  he  held  the  bridle  of  the  bishop's  mule,  and  led 
it  to  the  episcopal  palace,  where  he  appeared  in  the  capacity 
of  a  footman,  and  served  his  liege  lord  during  dinner.  As 
a  recompense  for  his  trouble,  he  received  the  mule  and  the 
buffet,  which  had  been  used  at  the  repast,  the  value  of  the 

•  See  Journal  Encyclopcdique  dc  Mars,  1766. 
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BOOK      latter  was  fixed  at  L.130.     Cahors  was  the  birth placo  of 
cxLiK     p^pQ  John  XXII,  who  in  the  year  1321,  founded  an  univer- 


sity  in  his  native  town,  of  the  poet43Iement  Marot,  La  Cal- 
prenede  the  financier,  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  and 
general  Ramcl,  who  was  assassinated  at  Toulouse  in  1815. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  paper,  cloth,  and  leather. 
suhprefec-  Gourdon,  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  rises  on  the  Bloue, 
turcs.  1^  small  river;  it  carries  on  some  trade  in  sail  cloth  and 
woollen  stuffs*  Souiliac  may  be  about  seven  leagues  from 
Ciourdon ;  it  contains  a  royal  manufactory  of  fire  arms,  it  is 
watered  by  the  Dordogne,  on  which  a  fine  bridge  consisting 
of  seven  arches  has  been  erected.  Two  intermitting  foun- 
tains, the  Qourg  and  the  Boulej  are  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  first  rises  in  the  valley  of  Blagour,  and  the 
other  issues  from  the  heights  of  Puy  Martin.  They  nerer 
flow  at '  the  same  time,  as  soon  as  the  one  ceases  the  other 
begins,  and^changes  in  a  few  minutes  the  valley  which  serves 
as  its  channel  into  a  sheet  of  water.  The  eruption  of  the 
Bouley  Is  almost  always  accompanied  with  a  slight  shock 
and  a  tremendous  noise. 
Depart-  '^e  may  pass  from  the  department  of  Lot  into  that  of  Dor- 

Do'rdo^gnc.  doguc  by  dcsccuding  the  last  river,  which  traverses  it  on  the 
south  from  cast  to  west.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Ille,  the 
Dronne,  the  Vczerc,  and  by  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
small  rivers  and  streams.  Hills  extend  along  the  country 
in  every  direction,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  valleys, 
those  watered  by  the  Illc  and  the  Dordogne,  they  bound  on- 
ly narrow  passes,  almost  all  of  which  are  desolated  by  tor- 
rents. The  soil  is  by  no  means  productive ;  the  calcareous 
rocks  are  in  many  places  bare,  or  vast  districts  are  covered 
with  heath,  broom  and  chestnut  trees ;  the  uniformity  thus 
occasioned  is  in  a  few  places  broken  by  sterile  marshes. 
Some  parts  arc  irich  and  fruitful,  but  they  are  so  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  extent,  that  they  may  be  said  to  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character  of  the  department.  The 
grain  harvests  are  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  using  chest- 
nuts as  a  substitute.  As  to  the  vintage,  more  than  half  the 
wines  are  cither  consumed  in  different  parts  of  France,  or 
they  are  converted  into  brandy  for  exportation.     Mineral 
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substances  aboand  in  the  countryy  the  most  valuable  are  book 
coaly^manganese  and  iron.  The  working  of  the  last  metal,  cxlii. 
and  the  art  of  converting  it  into  steel,  furnish  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  country  supplies  the 
gourmands  in  Paris  with  different  delicacies,  among  which 
the  white  wine  of  Bergerac  is  not  the  least  important;  pork, 
red  partridges^  truffles,  liqueurs  and  sweetmeats  are  also 
sent  to  the  capital. 

Sarlat  exports  a  great  quantity  of  paper,  it  is  the  chief  Sariat. 
town  in  a  district  that  abounds  in  iron  and  copper  ore,  mill- 
stones and  coal.  The  people  in  Selves  and  Bugne  find  em- 
ployment in  making  walnut  oil.  The  Doux  takes  its  source 
in  the  same  district;  it  rises  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  fills  a 
circular  basin,  of  which  the  depth  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  the  circumference  exceeds  176  yards.  The  labyrinths  in 
a  cave  about  three  leagues  distant  from  Sarlat,  are  more  than 
4,200  yards  in  length;  they  extend  between  the  burgh  of 
Mireroont  and  the  village  of  Privaset.  The  small  and  neat 
town  of  Bergerac  rises  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Dordogne  ; 
its  position  enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  an  advanta- 
geous trade  with  Libourne  and  Bordeaux.  Many  persons 
are  employed  in  the  foundries,  iron-works  and  paper-mills 
in  the  vicinity.  Michel  de  Montaigne,  a  village  about  eight 
leagues  from  Bergerac,  is  situated  near  the  castle  that  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the  chamber  wherein 
the  most  of  his  essays  were  composed,  may  still  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  turrets. 

A  steep  road  on  an  arid  ridge  leads  to  the  fruitful  valley  rengncux. 
watered  by  the  Ille,  and  to  Perigueux,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  chief  town  in  a  diocess.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Vesunna.  The  streets  are  dark,  narrow 
and  crooked,  the  old  quarter  or  the  city  is  almost  deserted. 
Were  it  necessary  to  indicate  its  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  public  baths 
and  aqueducts  now  in  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  amphithea- 
tre, and  the  tower  of  Vesunne^  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  a 
circular  edifice  without  doors  or  windows,  but  communicat- 
ing with  the  town  by  a  subterranean  passage.  Several  mo- 
numents of  the  middle  ages,  the  cathedral,  different  inscri|)- 
tions,   and  the  church  of  Saint  Front,  in  which  the  Gotliic 
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architecture  recalls  the  period  of  the  low  empire,  prove  how 
much  it  has  fallen  since  the  time  that  Pepin  defeated  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  under  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
present  day  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  capital  in  turkeys, 
truffles,  pastry,  liqueurs  and  other  articles. 

Brantome,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne, 
peopled  by  S700  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  be- 
nedictinc  convent,  which  might  have  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten, had  it  not  been  for  Peter  de  Bourdeilles,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Brantome,  a  writer  of  some  celebrity,  and 
although  a  layman,  abbot  of  the  convent  Nontron  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bandiat  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather, 
hardware  goods  and  iron  obtained  from  the  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Riberac,  the  chief  town  of  a  contiguous 
district,  rises  in  a  fruitful  plain  at  no  great  distance  fnim 
the  Dronne,  but  still  nearer  an  old  castle  that  belonged  to 
the  viscounts  of  Turenne, 
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Europe  continued. — France.    Second  Section.     Western 

Region. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  mild  climatey  the  book 
romantic  sites  and  the  remains  of  Roman  power  in  the  cxliii. 
twenty-eight  departments  that  form  the  Southern  region  of  — ~ 
France.  The  inhabitants,  it  has  been  seen,  are  favoured 
by  nature,  different  productions  are  admirably  adapted 
for  their  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains, 
the  soil  is  everywhere  fruitful.  But  if  the  population  be 
compared  with  the  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  the  result 
accords  ill  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  same  vast 
region,  which  makes  up  more  than  a  third  part  of  tlie 
kingdom.  The  extent  is  equal  to  9,000  square  leagues,  the 
population  to  8,404,000  individuals,  thus  the  number  of  in- 
habitants to  every  square  league  docs  not  amount  to  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  result  below  tlie  mean  number 
in  the  other  divisions  of  the  same  country.  Such  facts  are 
not  without  their  value;  if  the  best  and  most  fruitful  part 
of  France  is  comparatively  poor  and  ill-peopled,  it  proves 
how  much  the  munificence  of  nature  may  be  surpassed  by 
the  industry  and  resources  of  man.  Government  too  may 
derive  an  important  lesson  from  the  same  fact,  it  may  thus 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  elements  of  its  wealth  and  pow- 
er. Thirteen  departments  make  up  the  western  region  ;  the 
population  relatively  to  the  surface  is  greater  than  in  the 
last,  for  5,438,000  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  surface 
of  4200  square  leagues,  consequently  tlic  average  number  to 
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every  square  league  exceeds  1290;  still  the  advantages  of 
education  are  little  known  in  the  western  region  ^  in  that 
point  of  view  it  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  preceding. 
How  much  then  might  the  population  and  w^calth  bolncreas- 
edy  if  ignorance  no  longer  formed  a  barrier  to  the  expansion 
of  industry  ? 

Continuing  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  tlie 
department  of  Charente  may  be  first  described.  Con- 
tiguous, but  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  it  is  intersected  on  the  north  by  high  hills,  and 
on  tlie  south  by  low  ridges  and  heights.  Mine  rivers,  ex- 
clusively of  the  one  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  water,  it  in  different  directions.  So  many  pools 
are  contained  in  the  bed  of  the  Tardouere,  that  most  of 
the  water  remains  in  them,  indeed  it  never  joins  the  Ban- 
diat  until  it  has  been  swollen  by  rains.  The  last  river  ex- 
hibits tlie  same  phenomena  ;  the  hills  which  bound  it  are 
undermined  by  immense  cavities,  adorned  with  the  fineHt 
stalactites.  The  Taponnat  after  a  course  of  some  leagues 
fills  different  pools,  and  never  afterwards  appears*  .The 
Touvre,  almost  as  large  as  the  Sorgues  at  Yaucluse,  issues 
from  tlie  cavities  of  a  steep  rock ;  altliough  it  encloses  se- 
veral islands,  it  might  be  rendered  navigable  without  much 
difficulty.  These  rivci's,  as  well  as  the  Perouse,  the  Ne, 
the  Tude,  theNizonneand  thcVienne  water  valleys  abound- 
ing in  rich  pastures.  The  calcareous  ridges  and  sandy 
plains  that  cover  several  districts,  account  for  the  aridity 
of  the  soil  in  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  department.  The 
arable  land  may  be  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole,  the 
grain  harvests  are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  another  third  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  yield- 
ing wines  of  an  ordinary  quality,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part 
converted  into  brandy,  of  which  the  quantity  exported  into 
the  interior  and  into  different  countvies  amounts  to  more 
than  jkhirty-fivc  thousand  barrels.  The  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment is  covered  with  chestnut  trees,  uncultivated  plains,  na- 
tural and  artificial  meadows,  affording  pasture  to  thirty 
tlionsand  oxen,  which  the  inhabitants  import  every  year; 
tiiey  are  fattened  and  again  exported.     Mines  are   worked 
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in  the  departmenty  and  iron  ore  is  converted  into  cast  iron      book 
and  bars.  cxliii. 

Angouleme  rises  on  a  \i\\U  whicli  may  be  seen  from  a  T       ! 

1.  >  •      •  ,         .    1     •  •  Angouleme 

great  distance ;  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious ;  several  of 
the  inbabitanta  attain  to  a  great  age,  and  the  women  are 
distinguished  for  their  beauty*  The  ^uartier-JMrnf  is  the 
only  one  worthy  of  notice ;  ill-built  houses,  crooked  and  nar- 
row streets  make  up  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  suburbs  of 
Ousmeau  stands  on  a  declivity  above  the  CharentCy  the 
inhabitants  have  ereeted  several  paper  mills,  distilleries 
and  sugar  works,  they  manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  porce- 
lain and  earthen  ware.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  also  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  It  was  once  fortified, 
but  the  ramparts  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  that 
rise  in  the  form  of  terraces,  and  command  an  extensive 
horizon  bounded  by  heights ;  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  view  are  the  small  river  of  Anguienne,  that  winds 
along  rich  meadows  and  fruitful  hills,  the  fine  bridge  over 
the  Charente,  and  the  obelisk  raised  by  government  to  the 
present  dutchess  of  Angouleme.  Within  the  same  town  arc 
contained  a  royal  naval  school,  a  college,  a  library  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Balzac, 
Montalembert  the  engineer,  and  the  assassin  of  Henry  the 
Fourtii.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  Romans  called 
it  IctUismaf  it  is  more  than  once  mentioned  by  Ausonius,  but 
it  did  not  rise  into  importance  before  the  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Larochefoucault,  a  small  town  on  the  Tardouere, 
consists  of  a  single  street*  it  contains  3000  inhabitants.  The 
old  Gothic  castle  which. commands  it,  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  duke,  whose  fame  has  been  perpetuated  by  his  book  of 
maxims. 

Confolans,  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  sterile  coun-  Confoians. 
try,  the  capital  of  a  sub  prefecture,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Goirc  and  tlic  Vienne,  is  not, 
however,  unpleasantly  situated,  and  the  banks  of  both  the 
rivers  are  fruitful  in  psistures.  A  square  turret  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  all  tliat  remains  of  a  strong  castle.  It  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  Charente  at  two  places  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  Confolans  to  the  small  and  neat  town  of 
Ruffcc,  that  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river.     A 
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fimall  chain  of  hills  terminates  on  the  south  at  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Charcnte,  which  describes  many  windings 
through  large  meadows*  Tlie  same  river  waters  Jarnac, 
houses  are  built  on  botii  the  banks,  and  it  possesses  a  har- 
bour of  some  importance*  A  modern  monument  erected  on 
the  plain,  serves  to  mark  tlie  field  of  battle,  where  the  duke 
d^Anjou  defeated  the  prince  of  Cond£  in  the  year  1569.  As 
it  has  been  thought  consistent  with  good  taste  to  cemmemo* 
rate  the  fatal  engagement  in  which  Frenchmen  fought  against 
each  other,  the  place  near  the  walls  of  the  town,  where  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  assassinated  by  the  marquis  of 
Montesquieu  after  the  victory,  ought  also  to  have  been  in- 
dicated. Cognac,  the  capital  of  the  same  district,  rises  on 
an  eminence,  of  which  the  base  is  watered  by  the  Charente. 
Francis  the  First  was  born  in  the  old  castle  that  defended 
formerly  this  commercial  city,  the  mart  of  the  excellent 
brandy  and  liqueurs  that  are  distilled  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts* 

Barbezieux  in  the  middle  of  the  fruitful  country  through 
which  the  Me  flows,  is  neitlier  so  populous  nor  so  well  built 
as  Cognac,  it  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  high 
road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux ;  the  ancient  fortress  has  been 
changed  into  a  prison*  The  trade  it  carries  on  with  the 
metropolis,  consists  chiefly  in  capons  and  truffles.  Aubeter- 
re  on  the  Dronne*  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  finely  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  commanded  by 
an  ancient  castle.  The  church  is  cut  in  the  rock  which  sup- 
ports part  of  the  town. 

The  lawer  part  of  the  Charente,  waters  a  country 
fruitful  in  corn,  and  abounding  in  vineyards  of  which  the 
produce  is  converted  into  brandy.  The  mouth  of  the 
Girondc,  and  a  great  extent  of  coast  tend  to  enrich  a  la- 
borious population.  There  are  not  many  inequalities  in 
the  department,  all  the  hills  are  low,  and  the  extensive 
plains  are  salubrious*  But  the  saline  marshes  near  the 
sea,  which  furnish  the  salt  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  Rochelle  salt,  diffuse  pestilential  exhalations,  and  occa- 
sion different  diseases.  Many  anchorages  and  ports  facili- 
tate navigation,  promote  the  coasting  trade,  and  induce 
companies  or  individuals  to  equip  vessels  for  the  cod  fish- 
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eries  and  the  French  colonies.    Lastly,  the  islands  of  R^,     feooK 
Oleron  and  Aiz  add  to  the  maritime  importance  of  the  de-    ^^''iii- 
partoient. 

Jonsac  ia  aitoated  in  part  of  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  last  department ;  it  is  the  chief  town  in  an  ill-peopled 
district^  inferior  in  size  to  the  burgh  of  Mirambeau,  which 
contains  3300  inhabitants.  Saintes,  the  capital  of  Sain-  Saintes. 
tonge^  is  an  old  and  probably  on  that  account,  a  dirty 
town.  Ammianus  Marcelinus  considered  it  the  most  flour* 
ishing  city  in  Aqnitaine.  It  was  called  MMUolanunif  the 
Romans  changed  it  afterwards  into  Santanes,  after  the  name 
of  the  people  in  that  part  of  Gaul.  It  possesses  still  the 
remains  of  a  triamphal  arch,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphithea- 
tre. It  was  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  and  several  councils  have 
been  held  in  the  town.  The  last  met  in  the  year  1096,  and 
enjoined  the  faithful  to  fast  during  the  vigils  of  the  apos- 
tles. The  residence  of  the  subprcfect,  the  theatre,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  ancient  cathedral  cannot  be  commended  on 
account  of  their  architecture ;  the  public  library  contains 
MyOOO  volumes.  Bernard  de  Palissy  was  born  at  Saintes, 
a  man  of  genius,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  potter  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Boutonne,  a  small  river  begins  to 
be  navigable  at  Saint- Jean  d'Angely,  and  enables  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  brandy  and  tim- 
ber. Religious  wars  were  long  fatal  to  the  town,  indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  -have  been  so  from  the  period  of  the 
memorable  siege  by  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
the  Third,  to  the  time  it  supported  another  siege  against 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  who  razed  the  fortifications.  The 
second  Henry  de  Bourbon  Conde,  and  Regnaud,  a  states- 
man under  the  imperial  government,  were  born  in  St.  Jean 
d'Angely.  It  possesses  a  royal  powder  manufactory.  The 
horses  in  tlie  neighbourhood  are  much  valued  in  different 
parts  of  France.  Maremmes,  about  half  a  league  distant 
from  the  sea,  is  exposed  to  the  pernicious  exhalations  from 
the  salt  marshes.  Although  a  well  built  and  a  commercial 
town,  it  might  have  been  much  more  flourishing  than  at 
present,  had  it  not  been  for  its  unhealthy  situation.     Ton*- 
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nay-Charente  possesses  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for 
vessels  of  a  hundred  tons.  . 

Rochefort  rises  on  the  Gharente  about  a  league's  distance 
from  the  last  place ;  the  harbour,  one  of  the  three  lai^^t 
in  France,  may  be  about  2500  yards  in  length,  it  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  float  ships  of  the  line  at 
low  tide.  Ships  of  600  tuns  witli  their  cargoes,  enter  a 
smaller  harbour  adapted  for  merchant  vessels.  Rochefort 
is  nearly  four  leagues  distant  from  the  ocean,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  admirable  position  are  increased  by  large 
dockyards,  careening  wharfs,  naval  storehouses,  cordage 
and  sail  manufactories.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  the 
streets  are  straiglit,  many  of  them  terminate  in  a  large  piece 
-of  ground  planted  with  trees.  The  hospital,  the  prison  in 
which  2400  galley-slaves  may  be  confined,  the  cannon  foand- 
ery  and  the  arsenal  are  the  finest  buildings.  A  reaer- 
voir  enables  the  inhabitants  to  water  the  streets  daily,  a 
precaution  by  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  from  the 
month  of  August  to  October,  the  air  of  Rochefort  is  any 
thing  but  salubrious.  The  works  that  defend  it  are  tlie 
ramparts  by  wjiich  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  forts  raised  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Cliarcnte.  An  excellent  road  leads 
to  Rochelle,  the  capital  of  the  department. 

The  last  town  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century.  Philip 
Augustus  conferred  several  privileges  on  the  inhabitants; 
it  was  ceded  to  the  Englisli  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny. 
Charles  the  Fifth  contrived  to  add  it  to  his  dominions;  the 
political  divisions  to  which  the  reformation  gave  so  much 
weight,  rendered  it  the  centre  of  protestant  opposition,  it 
was  then  besieged  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  and  taken  after 
a  resistance  of  13  montlis,  a  resistance  which  cost  the  king 
more  than  L.2,000,000.  Situated  on  a  gulf,  the  harbour 
is  safe  and  commodious;  whatever  be  the  height  of  the 
waters  in  the  ocean,  vessels  may  be  careened  in  the  basin, 
in  which  they  receive  their  cargoes.  The  fortifications 
were  constructed  by  Yauban.  Straight  streets,  many 
houses  adorned  with  porticos  that  form  arcades,  the  ele- 
gant court  of  the  castle,  the  exchange  and  the  townhouse 
-give  the  place  an  imposing  aspect.  It  is  the  native  town  of 
Reaumur,  Seignctte  the  druggist,  wlio  discovered  the  pur- 
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gative  salt  that  bears  his  iiatuey  and  of  several  distinguished      book 
men.     It  is  m>t  remarkable,  tlierefore,  to  find  it  the  seat  of   ^^^J^"'* 
learned  and  scientific  societies;  it  possesses  a  valuable  lib-  — — * 
rarjy  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
a  school  of  navigation.     The  Mail,    a  public   walk,  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  ocean  ;  from  it  may  be  seen  the  Isle, 
of  Re  on  the  right,  peopled  by  fishermen,  and  encompass- 
ed with  breakers.     Aix,  where  vessels  wait  for  favourable 
winds,  rises  in  fronts  and  the  important  Oleron  on  the  left, 
an  island  abounding  in  wine  and  salt.     Marans,  asmall  but 
neat  town  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  de|iartnient  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  salt,  and  contains  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants; it  has  a  safe  harbour  on  the  Scvre-Niortaise  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea,   to  which  vessels  of  a 
hundred  tons  are  borne  by  tiie  tides. 

The  Vendee,  the  largest  feeder  of  the  Sevro-Niortaise,  Depart- 
18  only  navigable  in  a  short  part  of  its  course,  not  more  than  vcndfie. 
six  leagues  in  length.  At  the  time  France  was  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  pew  divisions,  the  same  river  was  chosen 
rather  than  the  Lay,  the  last  is  certainly  larger,  but 
tlie  name  of  La  Vendee  was  given  to  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful maritime  departments — to  one  which  by  its  devoted- 
ness  to  the  royal  cause,  became  at  the  revolution  the  focus 
of  a  civil  war,  that  lasted  not  less  than  seven'  years,  and 
desolated  almost  all  the  eastern  part  of  France.  The  soil 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  Marais  compre- 
hends all  the  country  on  the  coast,  it  is  covered  witli  sands 
which  have  been  rendered  productive  by  canals  and  the 
labour  of  roan ;  it  abounds  also  in  marshes,  which  from 
their  extent  and  the  quantity  of  salt  collected  from  them, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  ocean  covered  these  coasts  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  Bocage  consists  in 
some  places  of  sterile  heaths,  but  in  others  of  woods  or 
lands  that  numerous  streams  serve  to  water  and  fructify. 
The  P/atfi  formed  by  all  the  country  between  the  Bocage 
and  the  southern  limit  of  the  department,  may  bo  consider- 
ed the  most  fertile  and  the  best  adapted  for  every  sort  of 
cultivation.  The  mepliitic  vapours  that  rise  from  the 
Marais,  are  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants;  drained  or 
intersected  by  many  canals,  destitute  of  springs,  only  afford* 
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ing  water  more  or  less  brackish  to  quench  the  thirsty  it 
is  with  all  these  disadvantages  one  of  the  best  cultiTated 
countries  in  France.  It  produces  excellent  lint,  abundant 
grain  harvests,  leguminous  plants  remarkable  for  their 
size,  and  pastures  on  which  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  are 
reared.  The  Borage  yields  good  wine,  and  the  fields  are 
divided  by  hedges  and  orchards.  The  plain  is  fruitful  in 
every  sort  of  grain,  but  white  wines  of  an  ordinary  quality 
are  only  produced  on  the  vineyards.  Earthen-wares,  coarse 
linen,  woollen  manufactures,  the  extracting  of  soda  from  sea- 
weed, and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  salt  marshesy 
form  the  principal  branches  of  industry. 

Fontenay-le-Comte  excited  the  indignation  of  the  repub- 
lican government;  ridiculously  jealous  of  whatever  might 
be  associated  with  tlie  ancient  system,  it  did  not  suffer  the 
town  to  be  called  by  its  usual  name,  but  changed  it  by  a 
decree  into  that  of  Fontenay-le-Peuple.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vendee.  The  sombre  re- 
mains of  a  strong  castle,  a  church  of  which  the  steeple  may 
be  about  300  feet  in  height,  and  a  suburbs  larger  than  the 
town  itself,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  important  city;  if 
is  the  capital  of  a  district.  Lucon,  the  second  town  in  the 
same  district,  has  been  raised  into  the  scat  of  a  diocess,  it 
contains  about  3600  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  are  ill  paved,  it  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  canal,  which  throws  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
Anse  d'Aiguillon.  A  road  through  a  dull  and  monotonous 
country  leads  to  Sables  d'Olonnes,  a  town  consisting  of  four 
long  and  parallel  streets,  built  on  a  narrow  stripe  of  sandy 
land  that  protrudes  into  the  sea,  it  is  defended  by  several 
forts.  The  harbour  which  can  only  receive  vessels  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  separates  the  town  from  the  suburbs 
of  Chaume,  which  rises  on  a  rock.  Saint  Giles,  another 
seaport  on  the  same  coast,  lies  opposite  the  isle  of  Teu, 
which  is  only  inhabited  by  fishermen ;  but  Moirmoutiers, 
a  larger  island  at  some  distance  from  it,  contains  two  vil- 
lages and  a  town  of  the  same,  name  peopled  by  7500  in- 
dividiinls.  Botli  these  islands  form  part  of  the  district  of 
Sables  d'Olonne,  which  extends  on  the  north  to  the  district 
of  Bouin,  formerly  a  calcareous  rock,  but  at  present  united  to 
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tlie  continent,  and  more  tlian  seven  leagues  in  circumference,     book 
tlie  canal  by  wliicli  it   was  separated  from  the  land,  now    c^i*"'' 
serves  as  the  means  of  communication,  it  lias  been  changed  — — 
into  an  embankment.     The  district  gives  its  name  to  a  vil- 
lage of  2500  inhabitants. 

Bourbon  Vendee,  a  thinly  peopled  town,  but  tlie  only  Bourbon 
one  of  any  consequence  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  was  ^^^^^' 
formerly  the  burgh  of  La  Roche-sur-Ton  in  the  principa* 
lity  that  belonged  to  the  house  of  Bourbon-Conti.  It  con- 
tained hardly  800  Inhabitants  in  1807,  when  its  name  was 
changed  into  that  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  out  L.I 26,000 
in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  chief  town  of  a 
prefecture  ;  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  its  ancient 
name  was  restored  in  1814.  It  is  built  after  the  plan  of  a 
large  city,  bat  many  edifices  remain  unfinished,  the  funds 
for  the  purpose  are  wanting ;  the  streets  are  broad,  straight 
and  deserted.  It  can  never  become  a  place  of  comnierce  or 
industry  until  the  projected  canal  of  Bret  has  been  com- 
pleted, because  it  stands  on  the  Yon,  a  small  river  far 
from  others  that  are  navigable,  and  from  any  populous 
town. 

The  department  of  Deux  Sevres,  contiguous  on  the  west  Depart- 
to  that  of  La  Vendee,  is  crossed  in  a  diagonal  direction  by  ^1^]^°^ 
the  heights  of  Gatine,  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  shaded  by  fo-  Sevres. 
rests,  from  which  the  inhabitants  export  different  sorts  of 
timber.     Intersected  by  many  streams,  it   takes  its  name 
from  the  two  Sevres ;  the  one  flowing  from  south  to  north, 
the  other  from  east  to  west ;    the  one  called    Sevre-Nan- 
taise,  and  the  other    Sevre-Niortaise,  because  they  water 
Nantes  and  Niort.     Many  fine  valleys  and  plains  fruitful 
in  vineyards  and  pastures,  extend  in  different  directions, 
but  there  are  also  much  uncultivated  land,  numerous  fens 
and  marshes.     The  grain   and    wine  harvests  exceed   the 
consumption,    herds    and    flocks   are  reared  on   the  mea- 
dows.     It   furnishes  the  mules  that  are  so    much    prized 
by  the  wealthy  Spaniards,  others  that  travel  with  heavy 
burdens  across  the  steep  Alps  and    Pyrenees,   and  those 
too,  that  drag  the    enormous  wagons,  which  are  seen   on 
all  the  roads  in  the  south  of  France.     The  sale  of  these 
animals   in   foreign   countries,   yields  several   millions  of 
yoi.  Yiii*  36 
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franks  to  tlie  department  The  oxen  form  also  a  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce ;  the  fattest  are  sent  to  Paris,  but  the 
greater  number  are  sold  and  fattened  in  Normandy.  The 
people  work  iron,  and  manufacture  cotton  and  coarae  wool- 
len stuffs. 

Niorty   the  capital  of  the  department,  and   a  place  of 
some  antiquity,  has  been  much  improved;   modern  build- 
ings now  occupy  the  site  of  the  rubbish  and  old    bouaesy 
that  rendered  it  formerly  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  Poi- 
tou.     The    most  remarkable  edifices  are  an  old   Gothic 
church  built  by  the   English,  the  townhouse,  the  ancient 
palace  that  belonged  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  fine 
fountain  of  Vivien.     Madame  de  Maintenon  was  bom  in 
one  of  the  prisons  in  the  same  town ;  the  celebrated  men 
that  it  has  produced,  are  Isaac  de  Beausobre  and  Lewis 
de  Fontanes.    The  picturesque  banks  of  the  Sevre  in  the 
neighbourhood  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  public  walks  and 
gardens.    The  small  town  of  Mauze  is  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict from  which  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  asses  are  an- 
nually exported.     Saint  Maixent,  a  town  of  five  thousand 
souls,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  fruitful  coun- 
try in  the   ncigiibourhood.     Ttie   finest   mules  in   Europe 
are  reared   in   the  district,   of  which   Mclle  is  the  chief 
town. 

A  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gatine  hills  is  watered 
by  the  Thouet  5  Parthenay  rises  near  its  banks,  on  a  hill 
form(5r]y  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle  now  in  ruins. 
The  village  of  Foret  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources 
of  Sevrc-Nautaise,  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Duplcsis  Murnay,  wlioni  the  catholics  called  the  pope  of 
the  Uugucnots ;  the  river  flows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
serves  to  move  difiercnt  mills.  Brcssuire  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  >Yhich  confines  the  streams  of  the  Argenton ;  it  was  so 
much  injured  during  tlie  wars  of  La  Vendee  that  at  one 
time  tlie  only  buildings  left  entire  wei*e  a  solitary  house  and 
the  granite  church.  It  has  since  become  the  capital  of  a 
subprefecture^  the  inliabitaiits  manufacture  linen  and  wool- 
len stuffs.  In  a  north-east  direction  and  about  h\Q  leagues 
distant  from  the  last  place,  the  Thouet  flows  round  the  base 
of  a  hill,  and  Thouars  stands  on  the  summit.  It  was  proba- 
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blj  founded  before  the  sixth  century  ;  Thouars  or  Thoaci  rook 
arx  signifies  the  citadel  of  the  Tliouct.  Pepin  took  it  in  the  ^^^^-i"- 
year  758,  and  the  English  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  Poitoii.  As  the  town  was  more 
than  once  desolated  during  the  civil  wars,  it  may  excite  sur- 
prise that  the  magnificent  old  castle  built  in  the  time  of 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth  by  the  dutches  of  La  Tremouille,  re- 
mains entire. 

The  Yienne  gives  its  name  to  the  department  through  Dcpnrt- 
which  it  passes  from  north  to  south.  Some  of  the  hills  on  vfJnnc^ 
the  soath  are  lofty,  those  on  the  north  are  insignificant ;  a 
bigh  ridge  that  extends  In  the  centre,  encompasses  the  Yien- 
ne ai|d  the  Claln,  one  of  its  feeders ;  the  eastern  districts 
consist  of  low  plains  and  valleys.  The  soil  cannot  be  said 
to  be  fruitful,  it  consists  in  many  places  of  heaths  and  lan- 
des,  still  it  produces  as  much  grain  as  the  inhabitants  con- 
same;  and  a  surplus  quantity  of  wine,  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, is  either  exported  or  converted  into  brandy.  Dif- 
ferent mineral  springs  and  iron  mines  are  situated  in  the  de- 
partment ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  hardware  goods, 
the  cutlery,  the  coarse  woollen  stuffs  and  ordinary  lace  that 
the  inhabitants  manufacture,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  greatest  hinderance  to  their  commerce  is  the  want 
of  roads  and  other  outlets. 

Civray,  a  small  town  and  the  capital  of  the  most  southern  Civray. 
district  possesses  a  church,  which  was  probably  built  before 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Gaul.  Montmorillon 
is  the  capital  of  another  district  from  which  biscuits  and  ma- 
caroni are  exported  into  different  parts  of  France.  An  an- 
cient and  very  curious  monument,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
of  Druidical  origin,  stands  in  the  court  of  the  old  convent 
that  belonged  to  the  Augustines. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Poitou  rises  on  a  hill  that  may  bo  roitiors. 
seen  from  the  confluence  of  the  Boivre  and  the  Clain.  It 
was  the  Limonum  of  the  Pidavh  an  important  place  in  Pto- 
lemy's time ;  it  Is  now  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  it 
still  retains  its  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  the  venerable 
witnesses  of  the  invasion  made  by  the  Yisigoths  into  the 
country,  and  of  their  defeat  by  Clevis.  King  John  of  France 
having  refused  the  advantageous  terms  offered  by  Edward, 
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BOOK     unexpectedly    at    a    time     when   lie  might  have  easily 
cxLiii.    i2Lken   the    town.      Three  druidical    monuments    are    si- 

'"""'"'^  tuated  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  one  is  a  natural  obe- 
lisk that  rises  vertically  to  a  considerable  height  ;*  the 
two  others  consist  of  flat  stones  heaped  above  each  other, 
according  to  antiquaries  they  are  two  crom-Uchs  in  a  good 
state  or  preservation  ;t  the  smallest  stands  on  a  sloping  hill, 
the  other,  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  rises  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain.  Saumur  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  it  em- 
ploys 600  individuals  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages  in  a 
particular  department  of  industry,  they  make  emaux  and 
chaplets*  of  which  the  quantity  exported  may  amount  in  va- 
lue to  L.£0,000.  Doue,  about  four  leagues  distant  from  the 
Saumur,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  in  the  excavations 
of  a  calcareous  rock,  the  remains  of  an  old  palace,  which,  it 
is  supposed,  belonged  to  king  Dagobert,  and  the  largest 
fountain  in  France.  Extensive  grottos  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Subprefec-  The  road  from  Saumur  to  Bauge  is  nowise  remarkable, 
and  the  latter  town,  although  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture, 
might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fine 
bridge  that  has  lately  been  erected  over  the  Couesnon.  An 
English  army  was  defeated  at  no  great  distance  from  Bauge 
in  the  year  14£1.  The  same  district  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  paper;  thus  although  Durtal  is  a  small  town  of 
3000  inliabitants,  it  possesses  several  paper  mills,  and  the 
inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  earthen  wares  and  porce- 
lain. Durtal  has  been  admired  for  its  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  at  the  base  of  a  hill  commanded  by 
two  colossal  towers,  all  that  remains  of  an  old  castle,  that 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Oudon  waters 
Segre,  which  although  the  chief  town  in  a  subprefecture,  is 
inferior  in  population  and  industry,  to  the  burgh  of  Cha- 
teau-Neuf  on  the  Sartbc,  to  Pouancc  which  is  enriched  by 
iron  works,  to  Lion  d'Angers,  worthy  of  notice  for  its  pic- 

•  Antiquaries  Icnn  ihcni  peulvens  from  the  Breton  word,  wliich  signifies  a 
pillar  of  stone 

t  Ciom-lech  signifies  literally  a  raised  place. 
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turesque  Bituation,  and  to  other  burghs  and  towns  in  tlie     book 
same  district  cxliii. 


Angers  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  at  no  great  dis- 


tance below  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Maine.  ^^^'*' 
The  ramparts,  the  public  walks,  pai-ticularly  the  Turcie 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  cathedral  with  its  two  steep- 
les rising  into  the  air,  a  Crothic  castle,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  in  which  eighteen  large 
towers  form  an  imposing  mass,  may  give  the  town  an  ap- 
pearance of  splendour  that  it  does  not  possess.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
in  others  the  wood  is  concealed  by  a  thin  covering  of  slate. 
It  must  be  confessed,  Iiowever,  that  the  modern  additions 
made  to  the  town,  the  quarter  near  the  ramparts,  and 
others  are  regularly  and  well  built  Angers  possesses  a 
library  consisting  of  26,000  volumes,  a  valuable  collection 
of  French  paintings,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  two 
theatres.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  it  was  then  called  JuliamaguSf  the  Ro- 
mans changed  its  name  afterwards  into  Jindecavum.  It 
has  given  birth  to  Bernier,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  to 
Menage,  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  whom  Moliore 
has  represented  in  the  character  of  Yadius."*^  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  situated  extensive  slate  quarries,  which 
afford  employment  to  three  thousand  workmen,  and  from 
which  nearly  eighty  millions  of  slates  ai*e  obtained  every 
year. 

Pont  de  Ce  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  about  a  league  PontdeCe. 
distant  fi*om  Angers,  contains  only  3000  inhabitants ;  it  may 
be  remarked  however  for  4ts  numerous  bridges  and  em- 
bankments, forming  a  line  more  than  3000  yards  in  length, 
they  communicate  with  different  islands  and  the  branches 
of  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  occupy  a 
great  space,  they  extend  near  the  confluence  of  the  May- 
enne.  Ingrande  near  the  road  to  Nantes  possesses  glass 
works  in  which  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed. 
Chalonnc  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  in  a  district  famous 
fur  its  vineyards,  is  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  Layon 

*  See  the  comedy  of  the  Fcinuies  Savaotes. 
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£•»:!;:  :i-»a:i  i»tr¥*fn  iu;  ^sme  .t^**^  imi  -lie  «Tfint!!-j 
.-•n^v*  ■'"  f>-  t»*'i«rnii^-.  •»  -ute  niefiu^vi  n  &  r-utnii  riff 
i»t,i«  -i-»iH  :  .-?~-i—.  T'lf*  :iiiJLkiiiniiin»  nstnaiuirrar"  jii«t 
fcifl  v.r.'  -'T  *~iif-i.  ii.i-'.j  ic  iHni  IT"  snoiiiy^  in  ijiic 
-  •■'  '.'.t*^  ^irrj  '1  l»^^•Il^f  i  nnsiienntie  "STtm  "ji  feirii- 
»:•      V  :••    -....LT*    :*'*  M T-J^xa    i    lixmisc  «*u-miiiiiftR£  Y^ 

<*>^'.-»  \M  .-i  V  h!::-i»e:'ti.  '.  itMiiiiltf.  a.  fmuiE  aiiBre  if 
»'■'.  .- •  iv.Mi*>,  -.L^  :»wt  fijr«:"ii^£  ij  ":.ie  sime  ssiaiflfh:- 
•-*•*-.  T-  -i  111*  rt'i*i»;riii  Ci»i'»!r  i  Larrsaiii^  ai*vi»  Is 
•  if  -..-•-?-*<  «:ii  1  £:-f  rirf=L»5.  ••lioi  ▼**'iiaJO*iy^ai  n»- 

%'«-:*>►;  %\,?  i:  ^».i  ris^n  r'.-'.-a  i**  nrsa.  iatit*rr7  i**  ac7«Af- 
^^,  '<'.<  •...*  li^.p-.I  *:-'*-; '  !.«  vi^^  'X-.iW:  i:  ::iuiaa  ss  j«r- 

li:;w  ',-j,/rv. jr'-    j,-.-..'--    '.     A*  i    :■: Ttii'l}    :  -r   £?'*■;?  part 

y^v'\\  uv  ri' li  rii'-,tfi') .'. -,  ,,;.,j,  \, -  -ceri  mh  p.ir:  »■!' t..e  r^id  lo 
N:iit«--.,  Irorii  M'^f  *!' iiii'-.  .1  \illrtge  enrijiicd  by  i!s  c  *i1s 
.iiiM  'X'^llrnr  Aiii's,  ^o  '!.  •  Ijmi;^!i  of  A'ld'.ii.  w!:fre  Two 
'lj;j»ni  of  liill-,  li'.'ir;  .  (jf,»li  t!i  ■  fjatiks  nf  tiie  Loire.  The 
i»j#|i«';ir:iri"- 'il  t;,i.  r  «i.,:,ii '.  r  |jjtij;^<'-  Ijcv«ind  llic  la^l  |i!acc : 
»!i':  fi' M-i  ;m  no  lon^rr  ro\rrj'rl  '.\irli  luxuriant  harvests 
t!j*"  li"ivr  ||rr  lui^lit  sii|i|i'>>'"  hiJiisr-H  in  lirittany  (vinxt  the 
h-rii's  huf  k\\h<-;it  and  h«*;ilh^.  Lststiv,  the  cathedral  of 
Nantrs  \h  si-'-n  from  a  'A(-il-ru)ti\ated  plain  about  two 
(I  affiles  in  Irn^ih. 
.1  Many    ri*ri-,    >\jil*r    the    dciiartnieiit^   it    is    also     halh- 

'  V'  id     liy    IImi     Orcan.    tin:    coasts    aiu     nearly     twciitv-tive 
lea^ncH   lung  and  they  iire  lonlinually  enlarged  by   alluvial 
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deposits.    It  may  be  remarked  too  that  the  salt  marshes     book 
on   the  same  coasts   are   very   valuable.      Different  dis-    c^"-*"- 
trtcts   ID   the  department  are  covered  with  rich    pastures  ■""""—" 
and  thick  forests ;  it  is  fruitful  in  grain,  and  still  more  so 
in  wine,  it  abounds  in  coal  and  iron,  the  inhabitants  smelt 
the  ore,  and  con%'ert  the  metal  into  different  articles  which 
are  sold  in  many  parts  of  France.    The  other  products  of 
industry  in  the  same  department  are  porcelain,  china  and 
different  manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  prin« 
cipal  European  states,  it  equips  vessels   for  the  herring, 
sardel  and  cod  fisheries.     The  capital,  not  unworthy  of 
the  country,  may  be  ranked  among  the  largest  towns  in 
France. 

Nantes,  after  Bordeaux,  the  most  commercial  town  which  Nantes. 
communicates  with  the  ocean,  rises  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  at  the  place  where  the  Erdre  end  the  Sevre  fall 
into  the  river.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Condivicnumf  the 
principal  city  inhabited  by  the  J>ramnetes;  the  ancient  Cel- 
tic name  indicates  its  position,  for  it  signifies  a  town  at  the 
mi^fiuenu  of  several  streams.  It  may  be  admired  for  tlie 
regularity  of  the  streets,  the  elegance  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  quays.  Some  quarters,  those 
of  Graslin,  Feydeau  and  the  suburbs  of  Fosse,  may  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  finest  in  Paris.  The  verdant  banks  of 
the  river,  the  islands  in  different  directions,  and  the  natural 
amphitheatre  above  them,  render  Nantes  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other  town.  The 
Fosse  or  the  harbour  is  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  lined 
with  large  buildings  that  extend  to  the  distance  «if  half  a 
league.  The  same  harbour  may  be  about  twelve  leagues 
from  the  ocean,although  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  France, 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  inaccessible  to  vessels  above 
hundred  tons,  because  the  tide  does  not  rise  higher  than  six 
feet. 

The  exchange  appears  like  a  monument  erected  to  tiie 
commerce  and  shipping  of  France,  it  exhibits  a  fine  front 
adorned  with  an  Ionic  peristyle;  on  the  opposite  side, 
a  portico  is  crowned  with  the  statues  of  Duguay-Trouin, 
Duquesne,  John  Bart  and  Cassart.  The  prefect's  rcsidenco 
was  the  ancient  court  of  exchequer ;  the  front  of  the  thc- 
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BOOK  atre  forms  a  range  of  eight  large  Corinthiau  columns. 
cxLiii.  Saint  Peter's  course,  a  spacious  and  pleasant  walk  on  the 
"—^  banks  of  tlie  Loire,  leads  to  the  old  castle  that  belonged  to 
the  dukes  of  Brittany,  it  was  built  by  one  of  them  in  the 
year  930,  it  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  edict  passed 
by  Henry  the  Fourth,  an  edict  of  which  the  revocation  by 
his  grandson  was  tlie  cause  of  unnumbered  calamities  to 
France.  Among  the  useful  institutions,  it  may  be  worth 
wliile  to  mention  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  a  valuable 
public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  better  than 
any  other  in  any  provincial  town,  a  large  botanical  garden^ 
a  royal  college,  and  lastly  schools  of  medicine  and  hydro- 
graphy. The  charitable  institutions  are  creditable  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  inhabitants,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  managed,  is  not  less  creditable  to  the  civic  rulers.  Nan- 
tes is  the  seat  of  a  dioccss  which  was  erected  in  the  third 
century.  It  was  fortified  in  the  time  of  Cesar^  it  maintain- 
ed a  terrible  siege  against  the  Huns  in  the  year  445 ;  the 
Normands  destroyed  it  in  845,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  The  English  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1343.- A 
Yendean  army  consisting  of  80,000  men  attempted  to  take 
it  by  assault  in  1793,  they  were  defeated  and  repulsed  by  the 
citizens.  It  became  at  a  later  period  the  theatre  of  the  hor- 
rible executions  which  were  sanctioned  by  Carrier.  Nantes 
lias  given  birth  to  the  learned  Mathurin  Yeyssiere,  toRen^- 
le-Pays,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  BofTrand  the 
arclntect,  to  Gassart  the  navigator,  to  Cacault  the  diploma- 
tist, to  Bouguer  the  mathematician,  and  to  Fouche,  duke  of 
Otranto,  and  minister  of  police.  It  possesses  a  cannon  foun- 
dry, dockyards  in  which  merchant  vessels  and  sloops  of  war 
are  built,  it  supplies  part  of  the  navy  with  cordage,  sail- 
cloth and  iron  cables ;  tlierc  are  besides  several  sugar  works, 
cotton  and  cloth  manufactories,  tan-pits  and  difiTerent  works 
of  less  consequence. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  department  to  Nantes,  the  Sev- 
re  waters  a  country  not  less  romantic  than  Switzerland,  and 
more  interesting  from  the  associations  connected  with  it. 
The  village  of  Palet  was  the  birthplace  of  Abeilard  ;  in  the 
woods  and  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  Heloise  and  her  lov- 
er bewailed  their  misfortunes  after  the  base  Fulbert  had  sa- 
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tisfied  bis  monkish  rengeance.    Tlio  small  town  of  Clisson      book 
contains  only  1200  inhabitants,  but  it  recalls  the  title  of  a    <^^l"'* 
family  thatrendered  itself  Ulustrious  in  the  annals  of  France ; 
their  castle*  formerly  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  now 
majestic  in  its  ruins,  stands  on  a  height  near  the  town. 
Paimbeufy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  about  twelve  leagues  Paimbeuf. 
below  Nantes,  was  a  hundred  years  ago  a  mere  hamlet  peo- 
pled by  a  few  fishermen;  but  commerce  has  since  clianged 
it  into  a  flourishing  and  well  built  city,  at  present  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district 

Tlie  most  remarkable  places  on  the  south  of  the  Loire 
bare  now  been  mentioned ;  towards  the  north  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  is  situated  Ancenis,  a  pleasant  town, 
commanded  by  the  old  castle  which  was  long  inhabited  by 
the  dukes  of  Bethune*  Chateaubriant,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Don,  a  small  river,  is  well  known  for  its  preserves.  Sa- 
venay  on  the  south-east  of  the  last  place,  is  the  chief  town 
in  a  district  that  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle 
and  salt.  Guerande,  an  industrious  and  more  populous 
town,  and  Pouliguen  possessing  a  convenient  harbour,  are 
aitaated  near  the  saline  marshes  which  yield  every  year 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  gray  and  white  salt 

The  word  Morbihan,  it  has  been  said,  signifies  a  small  Dcpart- 
9ea  in  Low-Breton  or  perhaps  in  some  Celtic  dialect.  The  M^„"rbihnn, 
gulf  of  the  same  name  is  larger  than  any  other  on  the  coasts 
of  the  department,  which  the  lower  course  of  the  Yilaine 
separates  from  the  on^that  has  been  last  examined.  The 
same  gulf  waters  a  great  many  small  islands;  the  two 
largest  or  the  Ile-aux-Moines  and  the  Arz  are  well  peopled 
and  cultivated.  Yannes  may  be  about  a  league  from  the  vannes. 
most  northern  bay  in  the  same  gulf,  two  small  rivers  water 
and  surround  it;  they  add  to  the  convenience  of  its  har- 
bour, and  the  advantages  of  its  position.  According  to 
ancient  authors  the  walls  of  the  town  must  have  been  bath- 
ed by  the  sea  at  the  time  when  it  was  not  only  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  Veneti^  but  the  most  powerful,  wealthy  and 
populous  of  any  in  Jirmorica.^  An  old  wall  flanked  with 
towers  separates  the  town  from  a  suburbs  which  exceeds 

•  Cesar  do  Bello  Gallico.     Lib.  III. 
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BOOK  it  ill  size.  The  heavy  and  massive  cathedral  rises  in  the 
GXLiii.  mictst  of  dismal  houses  and  dark  streets.  The  freestone 
""""""^  quays  along  the  narrow  harbour  may  be  admired  for  their 
solidity,  but  tlie  finest  buildings  are  erected  on  the  mole 
which  extends  near  a  small  salt  marsh.  Three  public  walks 
are  frequented  in  the  vicinitx^  and  within  the  walls  are  sit- 
uated a  college,  an  hospital  and  a  theatre ;  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  sardel  fisheries  and  to  coarse 
cloth  inanufactortes.  Such  is  the  capital  of  a  department 
which,  although  poor  in  vineyards,  is  fruitful  in  corn,  pas- 
tures, timber,  lint  and  hemp.  The  marshes  and  landes 
are  without  doubt  extensive ;  still  tiie  inhabitants  rear  many 
horses,  oxen  and  sht-ep.  Iron  mines  ai*e  wrought  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  export  the 
leather,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  manufactured  in  tlie  depart- 
ment. 

Sarzeau,  on  Ihe  peninsula  of  Rliuys,  is  a  small  town 
peopled  by  6000  inhabitants,  who  ai*e  mostly  fishermen* 
The  castle  of  Suscinion  was  erected  on  the  coast  by  Ann, 
dutchess  of  Brittany ;  and  the  monastery  of  Saint  Gildas 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  same  |)eninsula  in  another  ]}art  of 
the  coast;  according  to  tradition,  the  monks  possess  the 
chair  of  Aheilard ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  abbot  of  the 
convent. 

The  islands  which  Pliny  csiWs  Insuloi  Veheticaf  rise  oppo- 
site the  coast  between  Vannes  and  Lorient ;  all  oC  them  de- 
pend on  the  department.  The  inhabitants  of  Belle-Ile-en- 
Mer,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  richest  of  these  islands,  rear 
cattle,  and  export  every  year  nearly  eight  hundred  draught 
horses  of  the  best  kind  in  France.  It  contains  8000  souls, 
three  small  harbours  and  the  burgh  of  Saint-Palais  defended 
by  a  castle.  A  small  fortress  guards  Hoedic,  of  which  the 
inhabitants,  like  those  in  Ilouat  earn  their  livelihood  by  fish- 
ing. Groix  or  Groaix,  the  most  northern  of  these  islands, 
is  peopled  by  £000  individuals  scattered  in  different  villages, 
Quiberon.  they  are  at  once  husbandmen  and  fishers.  Quiberon,  or  as 
old  writers  call  it  Keberoen,  a  peninsula  about  two  leagues 
in  length,  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  is  changed  into  an 
island  during  the  full  tide.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  de- 
scent made  in   1795  by  10,000  emigrants  under  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  English  fleet;  abandoned  by  allies  who  might     book 
have  saved  them,  thej  were  completely  defeated  by  general    ^^^^^i- 
Hoche.     A  monument  not  very  creditable  to  the  English  — 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  event. 

The  burgh  of  Carnac^  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Qui-  Carnac. 
beron  has  been  often  mentioned  by  antiquaries  on  account  of 
a  druidical  monument;  the  size  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  have  been  much  admired,  its  true  purpose  has  never 
been  explained.  It  is  formed  by  more  than  five  thousand 
granite  stones,  rudely  cut  and  arranged  into  eleven  verti- 
cal rows.  As  it  has  been  .proved  that  they  were  not  erected 
by  the  Romans  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by 
Cssar  over  the  Yeneti,*  it  may  be  perhaps  inferred  that 
they  were  raised  for  the  same  8ui)ei*8titious  purposes  as 
other  Celtic  relics  of  a  like  kind.  The  port  of  Loricnt,  Lorjent. 
the  chief  town  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  was  built 
in  1719  by  the  Indian  company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scorflf, 
on  the  bay  of  Port-Louis.  The  town  is  large  and  well 
builtf  but  it  is  no  longer  enriched  by  the  commerce,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  who  attempted  to  de- 
stroy it  in  1746,  when  a  nobleman-  of  Brittany,f  having  ar- 
rived with  some  assistance,  displayed  so  much  energy  that 
the  besiegers  fled  and  left  several  cannon  behind  them, 
which  the  king  presented  to  the  town.  If  the  harbour 
now  appears  more  deserted  than  it  really  is,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  its  extent  was  made  to  correspond  with  the 
importance  of  the  equipments  and  transactions,  which 
took  place  when  the  afiairs  of  the  Indian  company  in 
France  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Port-Louis,  about  Port-i.uis. 
a  league's  distance  to  the  south  of  Lorient,  rises  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blavet  in  a  situation  well  adapted  for  trade. 
The  harbour  is  convenient,  and  the  citadel  which  guards 
the  entrance  into  the  bay,  was  built  by  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth. The  population  does  not  exceed  3000  inhabi- 
tants. The  old  castle  of  Trafaven  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scorfi*,  a  castle  which  the  imagination  of  the 
peasantry  has  peopled  with  sprites  and  fairies. 

•  See  the  dbscrtation  by  M.  Ohier  do  Graiidprfe;  Memoircs  de  la  Sociotd 
Royale  des  Antiquitds  do  France, 
t  The  Count  de  Tinteniac. 
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Ploermel  is  situated  near  the  conflaence  of  the  Oust 
and  the  Malestroit,  beyond  a  chain  of  high  hills,  which 
'  cross  the  department  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It 
was  an  important  town  about  the  tenth  century,  but  the 
old  edifices  were  mostly  destroyed  when  it  was  besieged 
by  Henry  tlie  Fourth ;  there  may  stilL  be  seen,  however, 
a  Gothic  church,  adorned  with  painted  windows  and  the 
tombs  of  two  dukes  of  Brittany,  John  the  Second  and 
John  the  Third.  The  waters  which  fall  from  a  lake  near- 
ly three  leagues  in  circumference,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  form  a  fine  cascade.  The  Blavet  waters 
the  eastern  declivities  of  the  same  heights,  it  is  naviga- 
ble to  Pontivy,  on  ,the  left  bank  of  the  riv6r,  a  town  in 
a  fruitful  country.  Now  the  capital  of  a  district,  it  bore 
under  the  imperial  government  the  name  of  Napoleonville. 
It  might  not  be  difficult  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  mon- 
astery in  which  Saint  Josse,  the  brother  of  Judicael  king 
of  Brittany,  died  in  the  year  660.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient walls,  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  still  remain, 
and  also  an  old  castle  flanked  with  turrets,  concerning 
the  origin  of  which  antiquaries  disagree.  The  barracks  are 
the  finest  buildings  in  Pontivy. 

After  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  the  old  divi- 
sions of  France  were  to  be  abolished,  and  others  substi- 
tuted in  their  place,  it  gave  the  name  of  Finistere  to  that 
part  of  Brittany  which  juts  into  the  Ocean,  like  the  pro- 
montory on  the  nortli-west  of  Spain,  to  which  the  ancients 
gave  the  same  name  C^^^^^'^'^f^^^^''^  fi^  terr€Bj,  because 
early  navigators  supposed  it  the  limits  of  the  earth.  The 
department  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  those  of  Morbihan 
and  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the 
Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Channel.  Twenty  islands  are 
situated  on  the  coasts,  and  the  indentations  in  the  latter 
form  more  than  fifteen  capes.  Shipwrecks  are  not  un- 
common ;  these  bold  coasts  are  every  where  composed  of 
granite  masses,  against  whicli  impetuous  billows  are  dash- 
ed. The  soil,  although  moderately  fruitful,  produces  plen- 
ty of  grain,  hemp  and  lint.  The  country  is  well  supplied 
with  wood  ;  thick  forests  grow  on  the  hills,  and  the  vallies 
are  covered  with  ricii  pastures.     It  possesses  more  valuable 
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silver  and  load  mines  than  any  other  department  in  France;      book 
it  is  also  perhaps  the  roost  humid,  or  the  one  in  which    c'^"i- 
pains  and  mists  are  most   common.  """■"■"" 

The  Isole,  which  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  and 
joins  the  £II£  a  small  and  tranquil  river^  is  known  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  by  the  name  of  the  Laita ;  it  falls  into 
the  Ocean.  QuiroperKt  situated  at  the  place  where  the  two  Quimperi6. 
rivers  meet,  possesses  a  small  but  well  frequented  harbour 
inaccessible  to  vessels  above  fifty  tons.  The  prosperity  of 
the  place  may  be  attributed  to  its  position.  The  streets  are 
neat  and  clean,  two  in  particular  may  be  remarked  for  their 
elegance ;  the  finest  public  buildings  are  a  church,  the  an- 
cient convent  of  the  benedictlnes,  now  changed  into  the 
sobprefect's  residence,  and  a  four-sided  tower  on  the  high 
road.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Morellet,  nephew  to  the 
celebrated  abbot  of  the  same  name,  and  a  writer  of  consi- 
derable talent  and  erudition.  Quimper,  formerly  called  Quimper. 
CanumaiUes,  was  surnamed  Quimper-Corentin  after  Saint 
Corcntin,  its  first  bishop  at  an  uncertain  period,  perhaps 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  that  formed  his  diocess.  The 
Romans  called  it  Corisapitum,  but  before  their  conquest,  it 
bore  the  Celtic  name  of  Mmper^  which  signifies  a  small 
waUed  foton;  it  appears,  therefore,  that  its  antiquity  cannot 
be  disputed.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Odet  and  the  Stei're.  The  most  ancient 
quarter^  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers,  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  commands  a  view  of  a  romantic  country 
covered  with  rocks,  woods  and  heaths.  In  the  modern 
quarter  of  Saint  Mathieu,  the  streets  are  not  so  narrow, 
and  the  bouses  are  better  built.  The  finest  public  walk 
extends  along  the  canal  of  the  Odet,  which  the  tide  renders 
navigable  to  vessels  of  300  tons.  Tiie  town  has  given  birth 
to  several  distinguished  men,  among  others  to  Bougeant 
and  Hardouin,  two  Jesuits;  the  first  composed  the  admira- 
ble Histoire  du  Traite  de  fFestphalie,  and  also  the  Jmusemens 
philosophiques  sur  le  langage  des  betes,  on  account  of  which 
bis  brethren  banished  him  to  La  Fieche;  the  second  author, 
more  to  be  pitied  for  his  singularity,  than  drended  for  any 
real  or  imaginary  danger  arising  from  his  writings,  attri- 
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BOOK     bated  VirgiPs  JEneid  to  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 
GXLiii.    iinQ  considered  the  |K>era  an  allegorical  description  of  St 
""■""^  Peter's  journey  to   Rome.      The  same  writer  maintained 
that  the  acts  of  all  the  councils  anterior  to  the  coancil  of 
Trent,  were  false;  ho  was   charitable   enough  to  include 
Mallcbranche,  Nicole  and  Pascal  in  the  list   of  atlieists. 
The  Jesuits  allowed  him  to  repeat  these  absurdities  without 
molestation.    Freron,  the  ex-jesuit,  and  Valentin  the  paint- 
er were  likewise  natives  of  the  town  ;  the  latter  during  the 
civil  dissensions,  handled  the  pencil,  the  pen  and  the  aword. 
Concarneau,  situated  in  a  small  island,  which  communicates 
with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  convenient  ferry,  is  en- 
closed with .  walls,  and  guarded  by  a  castle.     It  was  taken 
by  Dugnesclin  in  1373.      It   sends  every   year  about  for 
hundred  boats  and  small  vessels  to  the  Sardel  fisheries,  of 
which  the  annual  produce  may  amount  to  a  thousand  tons* 
Douarnenez  rivals  the  last  town  in  the  same  sort  of  indus- 
try, it  is  partly  peopled  by  two  thousand   fishermen  and 
sailors. 
Chateauiiii      There  are  no  towns  of  any  consequence  in  the  district  of 
Chatcaulin  ;  the  capital  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
by  the  river  Aulne,  is  pleasantly  situated,  it  was  the  birth- 
place  of  father   Andre  and  rear-admiral  Cosmao,  the  one 
obtained  some  celebrity  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Man, 
and  an  essay  on  the  Beautiful;  the  other  died  a^few  years 
ago  after  having  distinguished  himself  in  several  engage- 
ments.    The  burgh  of  Huilgoct,   and  the  village  of  Poul- 
laouen  are  two  other  places  in  the  same  district;  the   for- 
mer is  enriclied  by  a  mine  of  argentiferous  lead,  the  other 
contains  3,G00  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  employ- 
ed in  working  a  similar  mine,  the  largest  in  France,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.     It  yields  about  150  tons  of 
lead,  and  mure  than  900  pounds  of  silver.     The  machinery 
used    in  the  works,  the    f  funderies  and  the  houses  of  the 
miners  arc  not  unworthy  of  being  visited.     The  small  and 
dirty  town  of  Carhaix  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hiero 
at  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues  on    the  east  of  Chateaulin. 
It  has  produced  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  last  century, 
a    worthy    descendant    of  Turonne,  the    brsive    La    Tour 
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d'Anvergne,  who  wm  proclaimed  first  grenadier  of  France,      >ook 
and  who  fdl  in  1799  at  the  battle  of  Neuburg.  cxliii. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  Brest,  must  have  observ- 
ed  the  fatiguing  and  uninterrupted  motion  which  prevails  in 
the  portf  the  vessels  that  frequent  it,  displaying  tlio  coloam 
of  every  nation,  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  batteries,  whick 
defend  the  town,  the  old  fortress,  according  to  popular  tra- 
dition, erected    hy  Cesar,  which  guards  the  entrance^ 
the  admirable  anchorago  communicating  with  the  ocean  by 
the  strait  of  Goulet,  an  anciiorage  capable  of    liotding 
five  hundred  ships  of  war ;  he  may  also  havo  remarked  the 
naval  storehouses,  the  lai'ge  arsenal,  the  barractLs  on  the 
long  esplanade,   the  cordage  and  sail  manufactories,  the 
large  dockyards,  and  lastly  the  work-houses  which  may 
contain  four  thousand  prisoners  or  galley-slaves.     Brest  is 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  divided  into  the  high  end  low 
town,  the  latter  has  been  embellished  with  many  modem 
honses";  indeed  tlie  quarter  of  Recouvraiiee  may  ere  long 
be  compared    with  the  one  round  ttie  harbourf  for  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  jmcient  Getluc  ha- 
bitatiens  in  order  that  sufficient  space  may  be  obtained  for 
new  buildings.    The  steep  and  crooked  streets  in  the  upper 
town  arc  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  of  access.    The 
fifth  stories  of  several  houses  are  on  a  level  with  the  gar- 
dens round  others,  and    as  the  only  communications   be- 
tween tlie  old  and  new  quarters  are  by  means  of  long  and 
open   stairs,   accidents  are  not   uncommon    during  frosty 
weather.     A  fine  machine  for  masting  vessels  may  be  ob- 
served at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour.    One   can   hardly   behold,  the   solid   and   extensive 
quays,   the  magazines  or  storehouses    built  of  fi'eestone, 
which  line  them,  without  rendering  homage  to  the  genius 
of  Richelieu,  by  whom  they  were  planned,  and  wlio  foresaw 
the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  situation  oC 
a  burgh,  which  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  maritime  town. 
It  has  been  supposed,  and  in  all  probability  correctly,  that 
Brest  is  not  so  ancient  a  place  as  many  believe;  it  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  Roman  forti^ess  which  still  remains, 
that  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Csesar ;  besides  it  may 

be  shown  that  it  was  only  a  village  in  the  ninth  centuryt 
voIm  VI 1 1.  38 
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BOOK     when  king  Coron  Meriadec  erected  a  castle  near  it.     Lewis 
^^""'     Choqiiet,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Rochon  a  drama- 

""^"""~  tic  writer,  Lamothc-Piquet-and  Kersant  were  born  iu  the 
capital  of  Finistcre. 

The  isle  of  Oiiessant  may  be  seen  from  the  coast  of  Brest; 
it  contains  about  1800  inhabitants,  who  are  scattered   in 

LnuiciiKiii  several  hamlets.  The  road  to  the  heights  in  the  district 
of  Morlaix,  leads  to  Landcrnau  which,  although  it  has 
been  extolled  by  an    academician,  must  be  considered  an 

Moiiaix.  ill-built  and  diHagrecablo  town.  Morlaix  Is  not  so  dirty 
as  other  places  of  the  same  sort  in  Brittany;  it  stands 
between  two  hills,  and  the  walls  are  defended  by  an  an- 
cient castle.  The  Jarleau  and  the  Kei-lcnt  join  each  other, 
and  pass  tlirough  the  harbour,  which  may  be  about  two 
leagues  from  the  sea.  Possessing  a  considerable  trade, 
adorned  with  several  fine  edifices,  and  encompassed 
with  agreeable  walks,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Morlaix  is 
a  ])leasant  and  wealthy  city.  It  was  the  birthplace' of  ge- 
neral Moreau,  a  Frenchman  who  betrayed  his  country,  and 
was  mortally  wounded,  when  commanding  the  enemies  of 

St.  I'oi-iic-  France.  Saint  Pol-de-Leon,  the  metropolis  of  a  district, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  rises  on  a  hill  near  the  sea. 
The  only  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-house,  the 
ancient  granite  cathedral  and  the  steeple  of  Creesker.  The 
district  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  lias  been  long  famous  for 
its  horses. 

Depart.  Several  deep  bays  and  important  capes  that  jut  into  the 

•miitofiho  ciianncl,  are  situated  in  the  di>partment  of  the  Cotes  du 

jvord.  Nord.  The  arid,  rocky  and  wild  iieights  of  Menez,  Arrce 
and  Mencbrat  arc  the  sources  of  as  many  navigable  rivers, 
the  Guer,  the  Trieux  and  the  Gouct.  The  gentle  declivi- 
ties on  the  same  heights  terminate  both  on  the  north  and  the 
south  in  sterile  sands,  whicii  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  plains  of  great  fertility  maybe  seen  beyond  them, 
particularly  near  the  coasts.  Their  products  are  lint,  hemp, 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits;  in  some  places  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  mineral  riches  of  the 
department  consist  in  iron  and  lead,  in  granite  and  slate 
quarries,  lastly  in  several  medicinal  springs  of  greater  or 
less  celebrity.     The  culture  of  the  ground,  and   the  pro- 
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dure   of  the  fisheries   enable    many   to    gain   the   means      book 
of    subsistence ;    but  other  sorts   of    industry,   the    pro-    cxliii. 
ducts  of  manual  labour,  the    Brittany  linens  as  they   are  " 

called,  have  almost  changed  the  department  into  a  vast  ma- 
nufactory. 

Although  the  district  of  which  Laudeac  is  the  chief  LnudcDc. 
town,  and  which  extends  below  the  southern  declivities  o 
the  Armorican  chain,  has  been  considered  the  smallest  in 
the  department,  no  less  than  four  thousand  linen  ma- 
nufactories are  contained  in  it*  The  linens  are  con- 
veyed to  Uzel,  the  mart  for  the  different  manufactures. 
The  small  town  of  Lannion  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guer,  near  the  shores  of  the  sea,  in  a  favourable  si- 
tuation for  trade.  The  river  of  Treguier  serves  as  a  com- 
munication between  the  port  of  the  same  name  and  the 
Channel.  Guingamp  on  the  Trieux  may  be  remarked  on 
account  of  the  fruitful  and  romantic  country  in  which  it  is 
situated- 
Saint  Brieuc  or  Saint  Brieux  contains  hardly  ten  thou-  st.  Bricuc. 
sand  inhabitants,  one  cannot  see  therefore  without  surprise, 
a  public  library  of  24,000  volumes,  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, a  theatre,  an  hospital  and  a  fine  granite  bridge  6n  the 
Gouet.  It  may  be  added  too  that  there  are  horse  races  eve- 
ry year  at  the  beginning  of  July  ;  the  horses  that  run,  must 
be  bred  either  in  the  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord.  or 
in  tho  neighbouring  departments  of  Finistere^  Morbihan, 
Lower  Loire,  Ille  and  Yilaine.  The  village  of  Gue-Saint- 
Brieuc  forms  the  harbour;  the  town  has  its  school  of  hy- 
drography, and  an  agricultural  society.  Saint  Brieuc  was 
built  at  irregular  intervals  round  a  monastery  which  dates 
from  the  fifth  century ;  the  streets  arc  clean  and  straight, 
and,  according  to  antiquaries,  one  of  tiie  j)arish  cliurches 
now  repaired,  was  originally  a  druidical  temple.  Paimpol 
on  the  coast,  towards  the  north-west,  contains  2000  inhabit- 
ants, the  harbour  is  safe  and  convenient,  and  the  mineral 
waters  are  held  in  some  repute.  Quintin,  near  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  four  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Saint-Brieuc 
contains  also  £000  inhabitants,  it  has  been  long  known  for 
its  fine  linens;  on  the  neigiibouring  hill  are  situated  a  cas- 
tle of  singular  architecture,  and  two  peulvens  or  druidical 
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stones  twenty-five  feet  in  height^  one  of  which  is  still  erect. 
The  small  town  of  Lamballe  on  the  east  of  the  capitaU  was 
probably  tlve  ancient  city  of  the  Anbiliates,  a  place  mention- 
ed by  Cesar* 

The  district  of  Dinan  is  the  only  other  in  the  depart* 
ment ;  the  town  rises  on  a  height  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ranco ;  it  has  a  harbour,  fi*om  which  vessels  can  communi* 
cate  during  high  tides  with  port  Saint  Male.  The 
walls  are  remarkable  both  for  their  height  and  thickness, 
but  they  are  overtopped  by  a  strong  castle,  an  ancient 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany.  The  public  walks  are 
extensive  and  laid  out  with  mucli  taste ;  but  most  of  the 
public  buildings  are  not  very  creditable  to  the  town.  Dinan 
has  produced  several  distinguislicd  men,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mention  Duclos,  the  secretary  of  the  French  academy, 
and  Mahe  de  Labourdonnayc,  who  was  thrown  by  an  on- 
grateful  country  into  a  dungecm  in  the  Bastille,  after  hav- 
ing added  to  the  glory  of  the  French  arms  in  India.  Al- 
though the  time  in  which  Dinan  was  founded,  has  not  been 
determined,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  originally  a  Celtic  city, 
probably  the  same  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  the  name 
of  Dianlitse.  Mineral  springs*  wliich  liave  been  of  late  years 
much  frequented,  rise  from  a  valley  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  walls.  The  old  road  to  them  was  almost  impracticable, 
a  new  and  an  excellent  one  has  been  made  by  the  states  of 
Brittany. 

The  Ille  and  the  Yilaine  water  a  department,  the  last  of 
those  that  are  included  in  the  ancient  province  of  Brittany. 
The  first  river  flows  fi*om  north  to  south,  and  unites  with 
the  second,  which  takes  first  a  western  direction,  and  turns 
afterwards  to  tlie  south.  Like  the  Cher  and  the  Coesnon, 
it  serves  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Hills  ex- 
tend in  different  directions,  but  forests,  landes  or  heaths 
make  up  one-half  of  the  country.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  the  fruitful  marsh  of 
Dol,  the  Delta  of  the  department,  yields  abundant  harvests, 
but  even  these  are  hardly  adequate  to  the  consumption. 
The  working  and  smelting  of  iron,  and  different  manufac- 
tories, particularly  linen,  have  diffused  wealth  among  the 
inhabitants. 
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Most  or  the  people  in  the  ancient  city  of  Jleth^  tlie  mo-      book 
dern  Saint  Servant,  were  continually  exposed  during  the    cxliii. 
eleventh  century  to  the  attacks  of  pirates :  they  were  thus  T~r\ 

....  .  .        *.     4  i  ..  St.  Malo. 

compelled  to    remove  to  the  rock  of   Aaron^    where  they 
founded  a  small  town,  which  was  called  Saint  Malo  after 
the  name  of  their  bishop.     The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
communicates  with  the  land  by  means  of  an  embankment; 
the  rough  breakers  on  the  north,  and  many  batteries  render 
the  access  diflScult  to  the  enemy.     The   entrance   to   the 
narrow  gulf  which  forms  the  harbour,  is  very  inconvenient* 
on  both  sides  are  situated  numerous  shoals,  and  the  waters 
are  suddenly  depressed  or  swollen   by   the   tides,    indeed, 
tbey  have  risen  more  than  once  to  the  height  of  forty -live 
feet  above  their  ordinary  level.      The  town  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre,  many  of  the  streets  are  regularly  built,  and 
public  walks  extend  round  the  ramparts.     Saint  Malo  has 
produced  several  remarkable  men,  among  others,  Duguay 
Trouin,  James  Cartier,    who   discovered    Canada,    Mau- 
pertuis,  a  geometer  and  natural  pliilosopher.  La  Mettrie, 
a  physician,  who  was  banished  and  died  in  exile  because 
he  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  lastly,  the    Abb6 
Troublet, — an  indefatigable  compiler.     Saint  Servant,  not 
more  than  half  a  league  from  Saint  Malo^  is  a  neat  modern 
town  with  two  harbours,  tlie  one  set  apart  for  merchant 
vessels,  the  other  for  those  in  the  service  of  government. 
Cancale  on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from 
Saint  Servant,  supplies  different  places  with  oysters.     Al- 
though the  church  of  Dol  may  be  compared  with  any  other 
in  the  department,  the  town    itself  does  not  contain  more 
than  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  road  from  Saint  Malo  to  Paris  passes  through  Pougucrci^. 
Fougueres,  wWdf'Wts' almost  destroyed  by  fires  during  the 
last  century,  calamities  which  account  for  it  being  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  department.  The 
public  walks  command  a  view  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
the  fruitful  valley  watered  by  the  Nan9on,  and  meadows 
varied  by  groves;  a  fine  forest  in  which  are  contained 
several  dniidical  monuments,  extended  formerly  licyoiid 
the  village  of  Landeau,  where  the  cellars  may  he  sti^l  seen 
that  were  dug  in  the  twclfti)  century  by  Raoul,  count  of 
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Fougoeres,  in  order  tliat  liis  treasures  might  be  hid  from 
Henry  the  Second  of  England,  but  the  monarch  was  more 
active  than  his  enemy,  for  he  seized  the  booty  before  it  was 
concealed.  Fougueres  has  been  long  famous  for  different 
dies,  particularly  for  a  scarlet,  of  which  the  brilliancy  has 
been  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  in  the  Nan^on. 
The  sinuous  course  of  the  Yilaine  leads  to  Redon,  an  agree- 
able and  well  built  town,  that  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Rennes;  it  possesses  a  harbour  for  vessels  under  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Two  small  towns,  Renac  and  Bain, 
are  situated  in  the  district,  of  which  Redon  is  the  capital ; 
cheeses  little  inferior  to  those  of  Gruyeres  are  exported 
from  the  one,  and  the  department  is  supplied  with  serge 
from  the  manufactories  in  the  other.  Three  other  districts 
remain  to  be  described,  their  chief  towns  are  Montfort-sur- 
Meu,  Rennes  and  Vitre;  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
add  that  they  are  all  situated  under  the  same  parallel ;  the 
old  fortifications  in  the  first  of  these  places  are  not  wholly 
destroyed.  The  most  important  iron  works  in  Brittany 
are  those  of  Paimpont,  a  village  about  five  leagues  distant 
from  Montfort-sur-Meu.  The  inhabitants  of  Plelan-le 
Grand,  another  flourishing  village,  manufactuiH)  linens, 
thread,  and  other  articles.  These  two  villages  are  three 
times  more  populous  than  the  chief  town  in  the  district. 

Public  walks  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Yilaine,  communicate 
with  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  department.  The  upper  town 
or  finest  part  of  the  city,  has  been  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  lower,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  not  unfrequently  liable  to  inundations.  The  philosophical 
author  of  the  treatise  on  Compensations,  has  omitted  to  state 
that  many  towns  might  not  have  been  improved  or  embel- 
lished, had  it  not  been  for  the  devastations  occasioned  by  fire. 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  December  1720,  all  the  upper  part 
of  Rennes  was  laid  in  ashes  by  a  conflagration,  which  lasted 
several  days;  but  the  finest  quarter  of  the  city  was  built  in 
consequence  of  that  calamity.  The  court  of  justice  stands 
in  a  square,  which  may  be  compared  with  any  other  in 
France;  the  houses  that  rnrloso  it,  are  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  that  accord  well  \>ith  the  architecture  of 
the  principal  building.     The  different  halls  in  the  court  are 
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ornamented  with  paintings  by  Jouvenct  and  other  French      book 
artists.    The  town-house,  a  larger  and  finer  edifice  than    cz^iif* 

the  last,  forms  nearly  one  of  the  sides  in  another  square  — ""; 

shaded  by  lofty  lime  trees.  One  of  the  wingn  has  been  set  yurtf.'"'** 
apart  for  the  commercial  tribunals,  and  also  for  a  public 
library,  containing  seventeen  thousand  volumes.  Some  of 
the  works  in  the  gallery  of  paintings  are  attributed  to  the 
great  Italian  masters;  it  is  situated  near  the  botanical 
garden,  which  contains  many  rare  plants,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  walks  in  the  town.  The  useful  institu- 
tions or  the  places  connected  with  instruction  are  an  aca- 
demy, a  royal  college,  a  scientific  society;  and,  lastly, 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  the  fine  arts.  Rennes  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  a  court,  but  also  the  chief  town  in  a  dio- 
cess;  it  has  produced  several  great  men,  among  others 
Rene  de  La  Blettrie  the  historian  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
Tournemine  the  Jesuit,  a  person  of  great  erudition,  Cara- 
deuc  de  la  Chalottais,  whose  name  is  generally  associated 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  principal  events 
that  preceded  the  revolution.  Saint  Foix,  the  author  of  the 
essays  on  Paris,  and  Lanjuinais,  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, afterwards  raised  to  the  {leerage ;  his  eloquent  speeches 
in  the  revolutionary  assembly  were  much  admired  ;  in  his 
various  public  employments  he  conducted  himself  as  an 
enlightened  philosopher  and  a  virtuous  citizen.  The  large 
prison  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Brittany,  serves  as  a  place 
of  confinement  to  the  culprits  in  tlie  four  departments  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court.  If  tiie  canal  be- 
tween Rennes  and  Saint  Malo  were  finished,  the  trade  of 
the  town  might  bo  much  improved.  It  may  be  almost  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  ilic  capital  of  Brittany  was  con- 
nected with  many  important«eveiits  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  parliament  of  Rennes  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  convocation  of  the  states-general  in  1789.  The 
inhabitants  took  aims  for  and  against  tlio  king  at  different 
lieriods  during  the  league.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
Dugucsclin  forced  the  English  under  the  command  of 
Lancaster,  to  abandon  the  siege ;  but  at  a  period  ante- 
rior to  the  French  monarciiy,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,    several    antiquities    still    preserved    within    tho 
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cxLiii.  pinoe.  The  masters  of  the  world  called  it  Bhedanes, 
■""■""""  because  it  was  the  chief  town  in  the  country  inhabited  by 
tlie  iieople  of  the  same  name.  It  was  called  Candate  hj  the 
Celts  before  the  Roman  conquest,  probably  on  account  oC 
its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ille  and  Ytlaine. 
The  hamlet  of  La  Prevalaye  is  not  more  than  half  a  league 
from  Rennes;  the  neighbouring  country  has  been  long 
famous  .for  its  butter,  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  any 
other  in  France,  it  is  mostly  consumed  in  Paris. 

Yitre,  the  only  other  place  in  the  department  that  re- 
mains to  be  described,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  a  clean 
or  well-built  town.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  it 
had  been  made  the  capital  of  a  district,  because  the  states 
of  Brittany  assembled  there  before  the  revolution.  The 
house  in  which  Madame  de  Sevign6  used  to  reside  while 
the  states  sat,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  town,  would  be 
considered  a  very  ordinary  building  elsewhere.  On  the 
whole,  yitr6  resembles  an  ancient  Armorican  city,  but 
some  antiquarians  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  tlie 
remains  of  Roman  edifices.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sa- 
vary,  the  author  of  letters  on  Egypt.  The  neighbonring 
country  has  been  much  admired,  and  of  late  years  much 
frequented  on  account  of  medicinal  springs.  Strangers 
visit  the  barony  of  Rochers,  and  the  old  castle  flanked  with 
towers,  in  whicli,  it  is  saiil,  several  articles  are  carefully 
preserved,  that  belonged  to  the  celebrated  person,  whose 
correspondence  has  become  classical  in  French  literature. 
Dopaii-  '£'ln3  Mayeniie  waters  the  department  of  the  same  name 

incut  of  ,  ■ 

Mayci.nc.  HI  all  its  cxtcnt  from  north  to  south ;  the  soil  and  the  ve- 
getable productions  are  the  same  as  in  the  last,  the  vallies 
are  fruitful  in  grain,  but  the  vine  gives  place  to  the  apple 
tree.  Herds  of  oxen,  and  flocks  of  sheep  may  be  seen  in 
all  the  rural  districts,  and  the  peasants  find  the  rearing  of 
bees  a  profitable  employment.  The  industrious  classes 
manufacture  lint,  hemp  and  cotton. 

r.avai.  'i\^Q  stranger  looks  in  vain  at  Laval  for  straight  or  broad 

streets  and  houses  at  all  worthy  of  an  industrious  and 
wealthy  city.  Situated  between  two  mountains,  which  en- 
close a  fine  valley,  the  Mayenne  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
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and  waters  a  country  as  agreeal)Ie  as  the  town  is  the  reverse,  book 
The  old  and  clumsy  walls  were  built  about  tlic  tenth  centu-  <^x^i"* 
ry,  when  the  town  and  the  territory  attached  to  it,  were 
erected  into  a  barony,  which  was  made  over  in  1218  to  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Montmorency ;  it  became  afterwards 
a  county  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  The  old 
castle  that  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Laval,  rises  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  it  has  been  long 
used  as  a  prison.  The  linen  mart,  a  large  and  lofty  ediiico, 
was  built  by  the  dukes  of  La  Trimouille,  who  succeeded 
those  of  Montmorency*  The  linens  of  Laval  have  been  held 
in  great  repute  for  more  than  five  hundred  years ;  that  branch 
of  industry  was  first  introduced  by  Guy  the  Eighth,  count 
of  Laval,  after  his  marriage  with  Beatrice  of  Flanders,  from 
which  country  many  weavers  migrated  and  settled  in  the 
town*  The  fact»  however,  is  little  known  by  the  townspeo- 
ple, who  in  gratitude  ought  to  have  erected  a  monument  to 
the  great  promoter  of  their  prosperity.  The  public  library 
consists  of  25,000  volumes,  the  town  has  produced  several 
distinguished  men,  but  none  perhaps  more  eminent  than  Am- 
broise  Pare,  the  father  of  surgery  in  France. 

The  Mayenne  waters  the  three  principal  towns  in  thede-  Chateau 
partment,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  two  of 
them.  Chateau  Gronthier  and  Mayenne  are  six  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Laval,  the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
south.  Tlius,  their  relative  situation  tends  to  facilitate  their 
commerce  with  each  other.  If  the  streets  in  Chateau  Gon- 
thier  were  straight,  it  might  be  an  agreeable  residence ;  it 
is  separated  from  the  principal  suburbs  bj  the  river  ;  the 
great  charm  of  the  public  walks  consists  in  the  view  along 
the  basin  of  the  Mayenne;  the  banks  are  shaded  with  wal- 
nut trees  and  orchards,  or  covered  with  meadows,  and  com- 
manded by  heights  that  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  tho 
scenery.  Craon,  a  small  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  about 
four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Chateau  Gonthier,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  Yolney.  Although  the  streets  of 
Mayenne  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  cleanliness  of  tho  Mnyennc. 
houses  may  convince  the  stranger  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Brittany.  It  was  erected  into  a  titular 
dutchy   by  Charles  the  Ninth  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Lor« 
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raine^  who  became  in  consequence  duke  of  Mayenne*  The 
ancient  castle  inhabited  by  the  same  duke  and  his  succes- 
sors, may  still  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
to  the  town. 

The  Sarthe,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  department  conti- 
guous on  the  east  to  that  of  Mayenne,  crosses  it  from  north 
to  south,  and  waters  very  fruitful  lands,  until  it  joins  the 
Huysne ;  there  the  soil  changes,  and  all  the  space  between 
the  river  and  the  Loire  is  covered  with  sandy  and  sterile 
heaths.  Wines  of  an  ordinary  quality,  grain  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  rich  pastures^ 
numerous  flocks,  iron  and  coal  mines  make  up  the  territori- 
al wealth  in  the  department  of  Sarthe. 

The  small  town  of  Mamers  may  be  first  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  is  situated  in  the  most  northern  district  of  the  de- 
partment. It  was  probably  founded  a  short  time  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul ;  the  Normans  fortified  it  at 
a  later  period,  and  it  was  afterwards  embellished  with  pub- 
lic walks,  fountains  and  different  buildings.  Although  ¥trtk 
Bernard  contains  only  2500  inhabitants,  it  possesses  linen 
manufactories  together  with  several  corn  and  felt  mills,  which 
are  moved  by  the  Huysne  and  the  Mene.  The  inhabitants 
have  formed  by  subscription  a  public  library,  a  proof  that 
industry  is  accompanied  with  the  desire  of  knowledge. 

The  capital  is  advantageously  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  department;  seven  high  roads  terminate  at  Mans,  and 
the  lofty  trees  that  shade  them,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Narrow  and  crooked  streets  paved  with 
pebbles,  and  algiost  inaccessible  to  carriages,  indicate  the 
antiquity  of  the  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarthe. 
The  upper  town  is  more  modern,  the  houses  are  built  of 
freestone,  and  covered  with  slates;  but  most  of  the  public 
buildings  are  situated  in  the  New  Quarter,  the  finest  part  of 
the  city.  The  cathedral  was  built  at  irregular  intervals;  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  it  was  commenced  until  it  was  finished; it  forms acom- 
bination  of  Roman  and  Gothic  architecture,  very  interesting 
to  those  who  study  the  history  of  the  art.  Rows  of  stone 
alternate  with  rows  of  brick ;  the  arcades  in  the  interior, 
and  the  ogees  in  the  exterior  produce  a  singular  effect,  which 
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accords  well  with  tlie  dazzling  colour  of  the  Gotliic  win-  book 
dow8.  The  maasoleum  of  William  de  Bcllay,  viceroy  of  c^i*"!- 
Piemont  daring  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  a  good  gen- 
eral  and  an  able  diplomatist,  may  be  considered  the  princi- 
pal ornament  In  the  interior.  The  house  that  belonged  to 
Scarron,  after  he  became  one  of  the  prebends  in  Mans,  is 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  cathedral.  The  site 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  may  be  seen  on  the  walk  of  the 
Jacobites,  a  walk  shaded  with  lime  trees,  and  bounded  by 
terraces.  The  same  town,  the  ancient  Suindinunif  was  tlie 
capital  of  the  country  of  the  Cenomani  ;  after  the  Roman 
conquest  it  was  the  second  city  in  the  third  Lyonensis.  It 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  France  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne ;  the  Normans  by  whom  it  was  almost  ruined, 
made  themseWes  twice  roasters  of  it.  It  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Yendean  and  Republican  armies ; 
the  market  place  was  changed  into  a  field  of  battle  on  the 
ISth  of  December  1793,  when  the  soldiers  of  La  Vendee  yield- 
ed in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  after  much  slaughter,  to 
the  troops  commanded  by  Westermann  and  Marceau,  against 
whom  they  had  defended  themselves  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.*  The  wax  lights  made  at  Mans  are  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  branch  of  industry  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  capital  of  the  department ;  the  same  articles  arc 
sent  to  Paris  from  some  districts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  Suze,  a  small  town  of  1800  inhabitants,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sartlie  near  the  extremity  of  the  landes. 

Encompassed  with  forests  and  sandy  plains,  the  Anille  s^">^  ^^- 
waters  a  town  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  river  until 
the  sixth  century,  when  a  Saint-Calais  founded  a  monaste- 
ry, and  gave  his  name  to  the  town.  An  old  church,  a  large 
square  and  two  public  walks  are  the  greatest  ornaments  to 
the  place.  Besides  the  commerce  arising  from  the  linen 
manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  industrious  burgh  of  Besse,  about 
three  leagues  towards  the  south,  find  employment  in  differ- 
ent manufactories,  in  dying  cloth,  in  making  paper  and  wax 
candles.    In  the  same  district,  beyond  the  southern  extremi'^ 

*  See  the  Memoires  de  La  Rochejaquelein. 
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BOOK  iy  of  the  landes,  nature — abounding  in  contrasts,  has  embel- 
cxLiii.  lisiiej  ^iie  rich  valley  of  the  Loire ;  fields  covered  with  grain, 
leguminous  plants  and  fruits,  hills  adorned  with  vineyards 
that  yield  the  only  good  wine  in  the  department,  fruitful  or- 
chards and  rich  meadows  are  united  with  romantic  scenery. 
The  chalky  hills,  cut  into  terraces  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
form  a  very  singular  appearance ;  houses  of  two  stories  are 
thus  raised  from  the  excavations,  the  chimneys  pass  upwards 
to  the  fields,  and  clouds  of  smoke  are  exhaled  from  them. 
Chateau-du-Loire  rises  on  one  of  these  heights ;  industry 
and  commerce  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  substitute  new 
and  commodious  houses  for  old  and  inconvenient  habitations, 
the  town  has  been  gradually  renewed,  and  although  it  con* 
tains  at  present  only  3000  souls,  it  possesses  a  good  classic- 
al seminary,  an  hospital,  a  tlieatre  and  public  baths. 
La  Fieche.  Passing  through  the  same  sort  of  country,  the  Loire  flows 
below  the  small  but  neat  town  of  Lude ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, La  Fieche,  a  comparatively  wealthy  city,  rises  on  the 
right  bank ;  it  appears  however  that  the  inhabitants  might 
be  more  industrious,  for  they  have  only  one  manufactory  of 
black  veils  for  nuns,  two  of  glue,  and  some  leather  works. 
It  is  wi'll  enough  built,  and  the  public  library  contains  2S,000 
voliiincs;  but  this  chief  town  in  a  sub-prefecture  has  acquir- 
ed additional  importance  from  the  college  founded  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  changed  several  yeai*s  ago  into  a  school  for 
six  hundred  pupils,  four  liundred  of  whom  receive  a  military 
education  at  the  expense  of  government.  Prince  Eugene, 
tlio  celebrated  Descartes  and  Picard  the  astronomer  were 
educated  at  the  college  of  La  Fieche.  Sable  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Erve  and  the  Sarthe,  is  the  last  place  of  any 
consequence  in  the  western  region  of  France  ;  a  fine  bridge 
of  black  marble  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity, 
is  without  doubt  the  greatest  ornament  to  the  town. 
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Central  Region. 

TuR  thirteen  dopartments  which  make  up  the  central  book 
region  of  France,  formed  eight  provinces  in  the  ancient  ^xliv. 
monarchy :  Orleanais  fruitful  in  corn  and  in  vines,  Tou- 
raine  called  the  garden  of  France,  Berri  abounding  in  cat- 
tle,  Nivernais,  Bourhonnais  and  Marchc,  each  of  them  en- 
riched by  commerce,  Limousin,  whose  inhabitants  supply 
by  their  industry  the  disadvantages  of  an  ungrateful  soil, 
and  lastly,  Auvergne,  where  the  low  lands  are  productive, 
and  the  high,  although  not  fruitful  in  grain,  afford  good 
pasturago.  The  same  region  docs  not  differ  widely  from 
the  last  in  extent  of  surface,  and  in  the  means  of  education 
provided  for  the  people,  hut  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  for  the  4,195  square  leagues  that 
compose  it,  are  only  peopled  by  3,789,000  individuals,  which 
on  an  average  does  not  amount  to  910  persons  to  every 
square  league.  Thus  it  ap])ears  to  be  even  more  thinly  ])eo- 
pled  than  the  southern  region  ;  although  no  very  favourable 
opinion  can  be  inferred  from  such  i*esults,  still  this  portion 
of  France  contains  within  itself  so  many  resources,  so  much 
that  may  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  industry,  that  its 
present  depressed  state  cannot  render  an  account  of  it  unin- 
teresting. 

Almost   all  Touraine,  one  of  the  smallest  ancient  pro-  ,„eMt  of 
vinces,  forms  at  present  the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  i"'!f«  ^^^ 
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which  these  two  rivers,  the  Cher,  the  Claise  and  the 
Vicnne  traverse  from  east  to  west.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fruitful  valleys,  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Loire, 
on  which  the  scenery  has  not  been  too  much  extolled  by 
poets,  and  the  varied  productions  inadequately  described 
by  geographers,  render  the  country  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  France.  But  the  celebrity  that  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  whole  department,  sti-engthoned  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  praises,  may  be  reduced  or  more  correct- 
ly estimated  after  a  minute  examination.  If  the  traveller 
leave  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  or  the  majestic  course  bound- 
ed by  heights,  covei*ed  with  vineyards,  castles  or  villages, 
and  pass  through  the  valleys  watered  by  the  other  streams 
that  have  been  mentioned,  ho  may  observe  large  heaths  or 
desert  plains,  and  discover  that  a  region  apparently  so  rich, 
which  has  been  compared  to  tlie  promised  land,  which  sup- 
plies France  and  other  countries  with  different  fruits*  <iocs 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  the  rich  banks  of  the  Loire  may 
be  said  to  resemble  one  of  those  magnificent  frames  which 
deceive  the  ignorant,  and  enhance  in  their  opinion  the  value 
of  a  picture. 

The  following  passage  concerning  Tourainc,  api>earsina 
work  tliat  was  published  about  forty  years  ago.'N' 

**  The  province  was  formerly  enriched  by  different  ma- 
nufactures, such  as  leather,  cloth,  silk  and  ribbons;  but  all 
of  them  have  fallen  into  decay;  those  of  cloth  and  leather 
are  no  longer  worked.  The  silk  looms  amounted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  eight  thousand,  the  number  of  mills 
to  seven  hundred,  and  the  individuals  who  found  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  silk,  to  more  than  forty  thousand, 
but  at  present  they  do  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Of  three 
thousand  ribbon  looms,  fifty  are  all  that  now  remain.''  The 
impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  duties  equi- 
valent to  prohibitions  on  foreign  trade,  have  been  so  fatal 
to  the  department,  that  it  has  not  participated  in  the  im- 
mense progress  that  French  industry  has  made  during  the 
last  twenty  years.     The  cloth,  carpet  and  cotton  manufac- 


*  Encyclopedie  Methodiquc,  Dictioniiairegeographiqiie — article  Tourainc. 
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toriefiy  t1i€  paper  mills  and  leather  works  are  without  doubt     Boot 
both  more  nnmerous   ami  important   than  they  were  fifty     «^xnv. 
years  ago,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  productive  as  might  """"^"^ 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated/' 

The  state  of  the  department  justifies  those  reflectionst  Tourt. 
althoDgh  few  towns  in  the  Icingdom  can  be  compared  with 
Toora  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Loire.  The  entrance  into  it  is 
very  imposing.  A  circus  leads  to  one  of  the  best  built  bridges 
in  Europe,  terminating  in  a  spacious  court  that  communi- 
cates with  the  Royal  street^  the  finest  in  the  town,  and  in- 
ferior to  none  in  any  other.  Broad,  straight,  lined  with 
large  hoases,  public  buildings  or  well  furnished  shops,  it 
joins  the  road  to  Poitiers,  in  which  a  long  range  of  lofty 
trees  extends  to  a  green  hill,  surmounted  with  ruins,  form- 
ing an  admirable  perspective.  Near  the  same  bridge,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction,  is  situated  the  Tranchee,  an  excel- 
lent road,  cut  across  a  height,  and  bounded  by  a  verdant 
tains  and  different  buildings ;  it  leads  to  the  telegraph,  not 
an  aninteresting  object,  but  very  diflTerent  from  the  ancient 
rains  that  crown  the  other  hill.  The  Royal  street  extends 
through  the  broadest  part  of  the  town ;  several  straight 
and  modern  streets  cross  it;  but  the  old  quarters  consist  of 
narrow  and  crooked  lanes.  The  cathedral  is  an  admirable 
Gothic  edifice,  the  nave  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  or- 
naments, the  windows  in  the  choir  display  the  most  daz- 
zling colours.  A  very  precious  monument  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  art  may  be  seen  within  the  same  building,  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Charles  tlie  £ighth  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  his  wife. 
The  public  library  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable 
in  France :  it  contains  more  than  30,000  volumes,  a  great 
many  copies  of  rare  editions,  numerous  manuscripts, 
among  others,  the  Hours  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  those  of 
Queen  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  a  book  of  the  gospels,  written 
in  gold  letters,  on  which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  swear 
in  the  capacity  of  abbots  and  canons  of  Saint  Martin's 
churchy  where  it  was  formerly  preserved.  The  collection 
of  paintings  was  removed  a  short  time  ago  to  a  more  com- 
modious gallery;  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  of 
various  styles,  some  of  them  arc  by  the  greatest  masters. 
Toars  possesses  a  medical  society,  another  of  agriculture. 
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and  a  third  (»f  arts  and  sciences;  the  last  boasts  of  some 
difltinguiKhed  mrmbers.  Several  celebrated  men  have  been 
born  in  the  town,  we  may  mention  Destouches,  a  dramatic 
writer,  Dutrns,  the  author  of  diflerent  valuable  works  on 
numismatics*  and  the  canon  Grecourt,  whoso  licentious 
poems  find  but  few  adinii*ers  in  the  present  day.  The  pe- 
riod in  wliich  Tours  was  ft^unded,  has  not  been  ascertained  ; 
Ptolemy  nuMitions  it  by  the  name  of  Csesarodunumf  a  name 
that  was  derived  from  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls;  but  it 
is  not  less  certain  tliut  the  2^urone8  had  no  capital  at  the 
time  Csesar  entered  their  country.  Can  the  Roman  gene- 
ral be  consiilered  the  founder  of  a  town*  which  a  short 
time  after  the  conquest  was  of  some  importance,  which  af- 
terwards became  the  ca])ital  of  the  third  Lyonnaise,  and  of 
which  the  name  was  distinguished  by  a  Celtic  termination  ? 
It  is  known  besides  that  the  termination  dunum  indicates 
invai  iably  a  |H)sition  on  a  height.  Tours  then,  although  at 
present  on  the  left  hank,  was  originally  on  tlic  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  perliaps  on  the  very  eminence  where  the  tele- 
graph lias  been  erected. 

Amboisc,  the  ancient  Amhacuu  at  five  leagues  on  the  east 
of  Tours,  lias  been  considered  by  its  t(»wnsmen,  a  ])lace  of 
greater  antiquity,  hut  the  honors  wliirh  they  claim,  are  at 
best  doubtful.  Peopled  by  ^Wi^.  thousand  five  hundred 
souls,  memorable  frcnn  events  connected  with  the  troublous 
times  of  French  history,  it  is  as  ill  built  as  at  the  period 
when  Lewis  the  Eloventii  instituted  in  its  old  castle  the  or- 
der of  Saint  Michael.  Charles  the  Eighth  was  born  and 
died  in  the  same  edifice,  there  too  the  ctinspiracy  against 
the  Guises  proved  abortive,  a  family  that  contributed  by 
their  intrigues  to  make  the  catholics  and  pi-otestants  of  tlie 
same  country,  two  hostile  ])Cople,  that  first  rendered  po])u- 
lar  the  reproachful  epitliet  of  Hiignenots.  by  which  reformed 
Christians  have  been  since  designated.  One  old  tower  in 
the  castle  rises  to  the  height  of  eighty-four  feet,  a  s]nral 
stair  leads  to  the  summit,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  rich 
landscapes  that  bound  the  Loire  and  the  Cher.  A  well 
built  bridge,  finislied  in  1 8£2,  crosses  the  river  and  com- 
municates with  the  road  to  Paris.  Chateau-Rennnlt,  si- 
tuated on  the  nortli  ot  Amboise,   is  divided  into  the   upper 
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and  lower  town  ;  the  burgh  of  Saint  Patcriie  at  no  great     hook 
distance  eastwards,  contains  2000  inhabitants  and  more  than    ^^^i^' 
twenty  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  stuflTs.  One  of  the  -"■"■"— 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Loire,  waters  the  small   town  or 
rather  burgh  of  Luynes,  which  was  erected  into  a  titular 
dutcby  by  Lewis  the  lliirtecnth  in  favour  of  the  constable 
D'Albert.     It  possesses  a  Idrge  hospital  and  several  lace 
manufactories.    Habitations  similar  to  those  tliat  have  been 
remarked  in  a  neighbouring  department,  are  dug  in  the  depths 
of  chalky  rocks,  and  the  ground  abo\^  them  is  covered  with 
rich  vineyards.     Paul  Lewis  Courier,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found hellenists  in  France,  and  not  less  distinguished  as  a 
civilian,  was  born  in  the  neiglibourhood. 

The  small  town  of  Langeaisatsome  leagues  from  Luynes,  Langeais. 
carries  on  a  trade  in  linen  stuffs  and  earthen  ware;  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  street,  and  contains  2500  inhabitants.  The 
old  Gkithic  castle  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  it 
was  built  in  Uie  eleventh  century ;  the  articles  according  to 
which  Brittany  was  united  to  France,  and  the  marriage  con- 
tract between  Anne  and  Charles  the  Eighth,  were  signed  in 
one  of  the  halls  on  the  ground  floor.  The  other  parts  of  the 
building  have  been  changed  into  a  prison.  Although  the 
town  is  included  in  the  district  of  Chinon,  it  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  Loire,  the  Cher  and  the  Indre.  The  last 
town  or  Chinon  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wines  and  Chinon. 
also  in  the  excellent  prunes  produced  in  the  district.  The 
walls  which  encompass  it,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old  for- 
tifications. The  venerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  adorn 
the  town ;  it  was  there  that  Henry  the  Second  of  England 
died  in  1189;  Joan  of  Arc  presented  herself  in  the  same 
place  before  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  offered  to  deliver 
France  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Chinuii  was  tiie  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  curate  of  Meudon.  The  minister  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth  changed  Richelieu,  then  a  mere  village,  into 
a  town;  he  embellished  it  witli  a  castle,  which  has  been 
since  destroyed,  'i'lic  houses  and  streets  are  built  with  great 
regularity.  La  Uaye  on  the  banks  of  the  Crcuse,  has  been  La  Haye 
Hurnamed  Descartes  after  the  celebrated  philosopher  who  ^®^^'^^'' 
was  born  within  its  walls,  and  whose  house  aud  modest  fur- 
niture are  still  preserved  with  scrupulous  care.   Loches,  the 
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chief  town  in  a  district,  that  produces  in  abundance  the  ex- 
cellent plums,  which  the  French  call  the  plums  of  Tours, 
rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left  of  the  ludre.  The  four- 
sided  tower  which  commands  it,  was  built  by  the  Romans ; 
it  formed  part  of  the  castle  in  which  Agnes  Sorel  used  the 
empire  of  her  charms  to  inspire  her  royal  lover  with  the  de- 
sire of  glory.  The  building  was  converted  into  a  state  pri- 
son by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  the  cardinal  Balue,  one  of 
his  ungrateful  favourites,  was  confined  there  during  eleven 
years,  in  an  iron  cage.  The  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  which 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  removed  from  the  choir  in  the  church  of 
Loches  to  another  part  of  the  building,  was  afterwards  pla- 
ced in  tlio  residence  of  the  subprefect ;  the  epitaph  attests 
that  she  was  charitable  to  all,  giving  largdy  of  her  weaUkio 
the  church  and  the  poor. 

Bluis,  Vendomo  and  Romarantin  are  the  three  principal 
towns  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  a  low  and 
uniform  country,  but  in  some  places  varied  by  hills,  and  cov- 
ered with  vineyards,  where  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure.  The 
soil  is  much  more  fruitful  in  some  parts  than  in  others^  the 
lands  on  the  north  of  the  Loire  are  very  fertile,  but  on  the 
south  uf  the  river,  marshes,  heaths  and  forests  cover  a  third 
part  of  the  soil.  The  country  yields  more  corn  than  the  in- 
bitants  require,  fruits  and  leguminous  plants  of  every  sort, 
a  great  quantity  of  hemp,  naval  timber,  and  some  good  wines, 
particularly  those  of  the  Cote  du  Cher.  Many  sheep  and 
oxen  are  reared ;  the  turf  pits  are  by  no  means  unprofitable; 
iron  mines  are  worked,  and  the  silex  on  the  chalky  hills 
forms  a  branch  of  commerce.  As  a  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, it  is  not  inferior  to  tlie  last. 

Different  remains  of  antiquity  render  it  probable  that 
Blois  was  founded  before  the  Roman  conquest;  and  in  it, 
as  in  all  the  ancient  French  towns,  the  oldest  buildings 
are  situated  on  a  height,  and  form  so  many  narrow  and 
steep  streets;  modern  houses  are  erected  below  them, 
they  extend  to  the  quay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
to  the  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  adorned  with  a  lofty  py- 
ramid, and  communicating  with  the  suburbs.  The  last 
portion  of  the  city  is  well  built,  and  the  views  which 
^extend  from  it  in  different  directions,  are  likely  to  impress 
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straiigers  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  situation.  The  book 
ancient  church  of  the  Jesuits, -built  after  the  plans  of  Man-  cxlit. 
sardt  the  Boman  aqueduct  dug  in  the  rock,  the  public  " 
library^  the  prefect's  palace  on  an  eminence,  the  long  walk 
which  terminates  in  a  large  forest,  are  certainly  ornament- 
al to  any  city,  but  all  of  them  are  less  imposing  than  the  old 
castle,  where  the  good  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  born,  which 
was  inhabited  by  Francis  the  First  and  Charles  the 
Ninth ;  and  where  too,  during  the  last  meeting  of  the  states 
under  Henry  the  Third,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  car- 
dinal were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  him- 
eelf  afterwards  murdered  by  a  bigot.  The  curious  repair 
to  the  village  of  Chambord  about  four  leagues  distant,  in 
•rder  to  see  a  castle  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  First  after  the  plans  of  Primatice ;  the  monarch  cm- 
ploy^  1800  workmen  during  twelve  years,  his  successors 
followed  his  example,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  by 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Although  an  irregular  assemblage 
of  towers  and  turrets,  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Go- 
thic buildings  in  France.  A  double  spiral  stair  in  the  in- 
terior has  been  often  admired,  one  person  may  mount  and 
another  descend  it  without  seeing  each  other.  The  park 
round  the  castle  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. This  fine  domain  was  the  residence  of  king 
Stanislas;  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  ceded  it  afterwards  to  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe,  who  died  therein  the  year  1750.  Na- 
poleon presented  it  to  the  prince  of  Wagram ;  lastly, 
having  been  purchased  by  means  of  a  national  subscription, 
it  became  the  appanage  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  Saint- 
Aignan  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  cloth  and  in  flints,  which  are  cut  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Ten  manufactories  render  the  small  town  of  Romarantin  Romaran- 
a  place  of  some  importance;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  *'"' 
proof  of  its  prosperity,  that  it  has  lately  been  embellished 
with  several  new  streets.     It  is  celebrated  in  history  on  ac- 
count  of  the  edict  that   was   past   by   the  chancellor   dc 
PHopital,   an   edict   that   saved  France  from  the  horrors 
of  the  inquisition.     The  Loire  divides  itself  into  several  vendome, 
branches  near  Vendome,  which  stands  below  a  hill  covered 
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with  fruitful  vineyards.  Tlie  town  is  well  bailty  and  the 
college  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  architecture  to  any  in 
France ;  the  finest  buildings  are  those  in  the  Ticinity  of  the- 
borsc-barracksy  and  no  view  near  the  town  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  one,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  castle.  Vendome  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Ronsard. 

A  flat  country,  in  some  places  narrow  valleys,  in  others 
extensive  and  fruitful  plains  watered  by  different  rivers,  of 
which  the  largest  are  tlie  Eure  and  the  Loire,  make  up  the 
department  of  the  same  name,  In  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  productive  in  France.  It  is  formed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Beauce  and  Perche.  It  fur- 
nishes com  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  exports  besides  a  great  quantity  to  Pa- 
ris and  the  neighbouring  departments.  It  has  been  proved 
by  official  returns,  that  the  grain  raised  in  Eure  and  Loire, 
is  three  times  greater  than  the  average  produce  of  the 
French  departments.  The  inhabitants  rear  numerous  flocks 
and  herds ;  the  quantity  of  wool  exceeds  twice  the  mean 
quantity  in  the  other  departments,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  number  of  horses  that  are  bred  in  the  country.* 
As  the  agricultural  products  are  so  abundant,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  engaged  in  other  oc- 
cupations, but  all  the  branches  of  industry  ai*e  mutually 
connected  with  each  other  ;  thus,  the  mines  furnish  mate- 
rials to  several  important  iron  works,  and  the  wool,  to  cloth 
and  different  manufactories.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  vineyards,  as  all  the  wines  are  of  ordinary  qua- 
lity; the  quantity  produced  niay  be  equal  to  20,000  tuns; 
cider,  however,  is  a  very  common  beverage  in  different  parts 
of  tlie  country. 

The  department  of  Eure  and  Loire  contains  four  dis- 
tricts ;  Nogent-le-Rotrou  is  the  chief  town  in  one  of  them  ; 
the  houses  are  mostly  well-built,  it  stands  in  a  fruitful  val- 
ley watered  by  tlio  Huysne  and  the  Arcise ;  the  latter  turns 
several  mills,  and  forms  a  cascade  near  the  town.  The 
Grothic  castle,  which  commands  Nogent,  need  not  be  men- 
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tioned  on  Account  of  its  architecture,  but   it  may   be   re-     book 
mariced  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Sully.     Senonches  is    c^^^^' 
an  industrioiia  burgh,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  """"""""^ 
machinery  and  agricultural   implements.     Maillebois   haa 
several  cloth  manufactories ;  the  other  places  in  the  district 
are  too  insignificant  to  require  notice. 

It  woald  be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  Dreux  Dreux. 
derives  its  name  from  the  Druids  or  from  Dryos,  the 
fourth  king  of  the  Gauls,  more  particularly  as  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  town  cannot  be  disputed,  as  it  is  known  that  it 
was  called  Duroeasses  before  the  Roman  conquest,  a  name 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Droca^  and  lastly  into 
Dreux.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  leather,  print- 
ed cottons,  woollen  stuffs,  stockings  and  hats,  all  of  which 
they  theoiselvea  manufacture.  Rotrou  the  poet,  Philidor 
the  musician  and  celebrated  chess  player  were  bom  in  the 
•town.  The  battle  in  which  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Ninth 
took  the  prince  of  Conde  prisoner,  was  fought  under  the 
walls  in  1562.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  that  was 
inhabited  by  the  counts  of  Dreux  are  still  seen  on  a 
neighbouring  height.  The  burgh  of  Anet  may  be  about  Burgh  of 
tliree  leagues  on  the  north  of  Dreux ;  it  was  near  it  that  ^"^^' 
Henry  the  Second  built  a  noble  residence  for  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  his  mistress ;  what  remains  of  it  enables  us  to  form 
some  notion  of  what  it  must  have  been ;  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  monument  of  the  foolish  passion  that  the  king 
had  for  U  women  who  was  not  always  faithful  to  him,  and 
who  was  the  cause  of  many  disasters  to  France. 

E(»eriion  in  the  district  of  Chartres,  may  contain  about 
fourteen  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  rises  in  a  pleasant  valley. 
Maintenon,  somewhat  more  populous  and  still  more  agree-  Maimenon. 
ably  situated  than  Epernon,  was  the  native  town  of  Colin 
d'Harleville.  The  castle  or  the  finest  edifice  was  built  in 
^the  sixteenth  century;  limpid  streams  water  the  park  that 
surround  it ;  there  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  raised  an  aqueduct, 
now  in  ruins,  in  order  to  transport  the  waters  of  the  Eure 
to  YersaillcH,  for  that  purpose  he  employed  during  seve- 
ral years  more  than  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  great 
many  workmen.  Several  Druidical  monuments  are  si- 
tuated in  a  plain  beyond  tho  park,  the  country  people  call 
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"""^"^"^  Maintenon  arfd  the  capital  of  the  department;  they 
are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  were  those  belonging  to 
the  Camutes  in  Caesar's  time;  they  consist  of  wretched 
hovels  without  windows,  and  made  of  clay  mixed  with 
straw,  but  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  peasants  who  in- 
habit them,  are  not  indigent. 

chartres.  The  two  towers  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  may  be  seen 
from  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maintenon,  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  two  lofty  obelisks.  A  small  wood, 
all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  inhabited  by  the  chief 
of  the  Druids,  is  almost  contiguous  to  Chartres.  The  Euro 
which  flows  below  it,  was  the  Celtic  AUuVf  and  the  Latin 
Jhitura,  hence  the  town  was  called  jfi^rtcitm,  bot  the  an- 
cients designated  it  also  by  the  name  of  Camutum.  An  ele- 
gant  square  adorns  the  lower  part,  which  is  mostly  well-* 
built,  but  the  higher  is  formed  by  steep  and  irregular 
streets ;  in  one  of  the  narrow  courts  may  be  observed  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  general  Marcean,  in 
'  every  way  unworthy  of  the  young  hero,  whose  ashes 
repose  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whose  tomb  was  respected  by 
the  enemies  he  had  defeated.  The  cathedral  is  the  most 
remarkable  edifice  in  Chartres;  it  stands  on  the  summit 
of  the  town  ,  and  the  towers  rise  to  a  great  height.  It  was 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  there  that  Saint 
Bernard  excited  his  hearers  to  engage  in  the  second  cru- 
sade ;  at  a  later  period  Henry  the  Fourth  was  crowned  in 
the  same  place.  Among  the  ornaments  may  be  mention- 
ed a  white  marble  figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Coustou,  and. 
in  one  of  the  small  chapels,  another  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Jesus.  The  last  group  and  the  relics  of  Saint  Vast  are 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people. 

Collections  The  most  valuable  collections  in  the  town,  are  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  and  a  public  library  consisting  of 
30,000  volumes  and  more  than  700  manuscripts.  Char- 
tres  has  produced  several  distinguished  men ;  we  may 
mention  Desportes  and  Regnier  his  nephew,  two  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Andrew  Fclibien,  an  author  of 
considerable  erudition,  Thiers,  better    known    as  a    critic 
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than  a  theologian,  Peter  Nicole,  an  eminent  writer  of  Port-     book 
Royal,  Brissot  de  Warville  and  Petion  de  Villeneuve,  two    <^^"^« 
members  of  the  Convention,  the  virtuous  defenders  of  the  ' 

unfortunate  queen.  The  old  ramparts  of  Chartres  have  heen 
changed  into  public  walks,  they  communicate  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  $  the  gates  are  adorned  with  trium- 
phal arches,  and  one  of  them  flanked  with  turrets  communi- 
cated with  the  drawbridge  which  was  lowered  before  Henry, 
the  Fourth.  The  road  to  Brittany  passes  through  Courville, 
a  small  city  about  four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Chartres. 
SuUy  died  in  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Villebon,  an  ele- 
gant and  well  preserved  Gothic  edifice  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire  lead  to  Bonneval,  a  burgh  of  chateau- 
seventeen  hundred  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  ^"°* 
cotton,  woollen  stuff's  and  leather;  broad,  straight  and 
clean  streets  indicate  the  wealth  of  the  people.  Chateau- 
dun  on  tho  banks  of  the  same  river,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1723,  a  calamity  which  has  contributed  much  to  its  im- 
provement; it  is  at  present  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
France.  It  has  been  made  the  capital  of  a  district,  it  con- 
tains a  townhouse,  a  public  library  and  a  college.  The 
market-place  must  be  considered  tlie  greatest  ornament  to 
the  town  both  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  number  of 
public  buildings;  a  pleasant  walk  extends  along  the  peace- 
ful banks  of  the  Loire,  bounded  by  natural  grottos,  which 
have  been  converted  into  liabitations  for  the  peasantry.  A 
castle  rises  on  a  rock  that  commands  the  river;  it  belong- 
ed to  the  counts  of  Dunois,  it  was  built  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; there  is  not  perhaps  another  edifice  of  the  same 
date  in  France  that  can  be  compared  with   it. 

A  well-made  road  through  no  very  picturesque  country.  Depart- 
leads  from  Chateaudun  to  Orleans,  the  chief  town  in  a  de-  mentof 

Loirety 

partment,  of  which  the  name  has  been  derived  from  the  Orieang. 
Loiret,  a  small  river  hardly  three  leagues  in  length  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  tho  Loire,  it  is  navigable  the 
distance  of  a  league ;  it  has  never  been  known  to  freeze,  an 
advantage  which  renders  it  useful  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  industry.  According  to  Lancelot  and  D'Anville,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Orleanais  was  originally  called  Oenabum. 
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BOOK     Strabo  informs  us  tbat  the   Camutes  held  tbeir  principal 
cxLiY.    markets  there ;  it  was  embellished  by  the  emperor   Aurc- 
"  liaiiy  wlio  gave  it  the  name  of  Jiurdianum.     It  might  have 

been  destroyed  in  the  year  450  by  Attila,  had  it  not  been 
for  tlie  courage  of  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  who  drove 
the  fluns  to  the  plains  of  Champagne*  where  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  them.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  Clovis 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire;  it  became 
after  the  death  of  Clovis,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  king- 
doms into  which  France  was  divided.  Philip  of  Yalois 
erected  it  into  a  dutchy  in  favour  of  his  son;  having  been 
united  to  the  domains  of  the  crown  at  the  accession  of 
Lewis  the  Twelfth,  it  was  made  by  Lewis  the  Thirteentby 
the  appanage  of  his  brother  Gaston,  and  afterwards  of 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth;  but  the  re- 
venues were  abolished  during  the  regency,  the  title  only 
has  been  retained.  Orleans  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Robert,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  churches;  it 
was  also  the  native  town  of  the  Jesuit  Petau,  perhaps  the 
most  learned  critic  of  his  age,  of  Ameiot  de  la  Hous- 
saye,  an  able  commentator,  and  lastly  of  Pothier,  the  cele- 
brated jurist.  It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  lofty  plain, 
which  terminates  near  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  a  bridge  that  communicates  with  the  road 
to  Bourgcs.  The  extent  of  tlic  suburbs,  where  the  stranger 
enters  on  the  road  from  Paris,  and  tiie  number  of  well-built 
houses  contained  in  it,  indicate  the  opulence  of  a  large 
city.  The  monument  on  the  square  of  Martroy  was  com- 
pleted in  1803,  and  dedicated  to  Joan  d'Arc;  the  town  has 
thus  paid  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  heroine,  who  com- 
pelled the  English  to  raise  the  siege  in  1426.  The  finest 
street  in  Orleans  is  the  one  which  leads  from  the  same 
square  to  the  bridge  on  the  Loire.  The  cathedral  was 
commenced  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  not  continued  until 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  ;  altliough  still  in  an  un- 
finished state,  it  may  be  considered  a  model  of  architecture. 
The  old  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  broad  streets. 
Sciciuino  As  the  seat  of  an  university,  Orleans  is  a  place  of  some 
insiituiions  [mportauce;  the  transactions  published  every  year  by  the 
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society  or  arts  and  sciences  are  not  without  merit ;  tlie  bo-  book 
tanical  garden  contains  many  valuable  plants;  the  collcc-  <5*^''v- 
tion  or  paintings  is  superior  to  most  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ""^"^^ 
provincial  towns.  Although  there  are  several  rare  works 
in  the  library,  the  total  number  of  volumes  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-six  thousand.  The  commerce  of  Orleans  was  Ccnnmerce. 
formerly  more  flourishing  than  at  present,  the  sugar 
works  yielded  greater  profits ;  a  greater  number  of  liands 
were  employed  in  the  shawl  manufactories,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  other  products  of  industry  is  less  perceptible ; 
the  demand  for  cottons,  woollen  stuffs,  flannels  and  fine 
cloths  is  at  present  almost  as  great  as  at  any  former  period. 
Orleans  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  France,  in  which 
steam  engines  were  substituted  for  human  labour  in  the 
spinning  manufactories.  The  products  of  the  neighbour- 
ing vineyards  are  converted  into  excellent  vinegar,  which 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Orleans  trade.  The 
situation  of  the  town  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river  may 
contribute  to  restore  it  to  Its  ancient  prosperity.  The  pre- 
sent commercial  decline,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be 
imputed  to  the  rivalry  of  other  places  in  the  same  branches 
of  industry. 

The  other  towns  or  burghs  in  the  same  district  may  be 
shortly  enumerated.  Olivet  on  the  Loirct  was  well  known 
on  account  of  an  abbey,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Clovis.  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  was  assassinated  there, 
while  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  siege  against  Or- 
leans. The  population  of  the  burgh  may  amount  at  present 
to  three  thousand  souls.  Mcun  was  the  birthplace  of  John, 
surnamed  Clopinelf  on  account  of  his  lameness,  he  enjoyed 
some  reputation  as  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
The  town  contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  it  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  leather  and  in  different  manufactures. 
Beaugency,  perhaps  more  populous  than  the  last  place,  is 
certainly  more  industrious;  the  vineyards  belonging  to  the 
town  yield  generous  wine,  it  i)osse8ses  besides,  cloth  and 
serge  manufactories,  leather  works  and  distilleries.  An  old 
bridge  of  tliirty-ninc  arciics  communicates  with  both  banks 
of  the  Loire,  but  the  town  must  have  been  niore  important 
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BOOK     in  the  twelfth  century  than  atprescn^for  two  councils  were 
cxLiv.    jjgij  j^|.  Bcaugcncy. 

It  might  be  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  Pithiviers, 
were  it  not  the  chief  town  in  the  district  watered  by  the 
CBufy  and  the  mart  of  the  saffron  collected  in  the  neigh* 
hooring  country,  believed  by  many  to  be  the  best  in 
Europe.  Malcshcrbcs,  a  burgh  at  no  great  distance  from 
it,  was  adorned  and  improved  by  the  lord  of  Malesherbes, 

Moutargis.  the  virtuous  minister  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth.  Montargis 
is  finely  situated  near  a  forest,  and  at  the  junction  of  three 
canals,  those  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  Loing ;  the  only 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  theatre  and  a  church 
that  may  be  remarked  for  the  boldness  of  its  architec- 
ture. Chatillon-sur-Loing  was  the  birthplace  of  admiral 
Coligny.  Gicn,  the  capital  of  the  smallest  district  in  the 
department,  has  been  embellished  with  a  modem  bridge 
on  the  Loire;  the  trade  of  tlie  inhabitants  is  confined  to 
porcelain.  Briare  may  be  about  three  leagues  on  the 
south-cast  of  Gicn ;  it  rises  in  a  valley  near  the  junction  of 
a  canal. 

Quality  of      Tho  country  from  the  last  town  to  Orleans,  on  tlie  right 

Jhe  depart-  ^"^  ^"  ^^*^  '^^^  ®^  *'"®  Loirc,  is  by  uo  mcaus  fruitful ;  but  on 
inciit.  the  north  of  the  sterile  Solognc,  tlie  hills  are  covered  with 
vineyards,  numerous  herds  arc  fattened  on  the  meadows,  and 
the  fields  at  the  approach  of  autumn  display  their  waving 
liarvcsts,  and  yield  more  than  suMcicnt  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants. 
Depart-  A  tract   of  country   about  two  leagues   in   extent,  and 

K^evr".  common  to  the  departments  of  Loiret  and  Nievre,  leads 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  List  or  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Nivcrnais  comprehends  on  the  east  the  granite 
heights  of  Morvan,  in  some  places  covered  with  the  lofty 
forests  that  supply  the  Parisians  with  wood  and  charcoal, 
and  in  others,  with  tho  rich  ])astures  on  wliich  the  oxen  are 
reared  that  are  sent  to  the  capital.  The  Yonne,  the  Aron, 
the  Nievre  and  the  Loire  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
the  few  and  bad  roads  that  traverse  different  parts  of  the 
country,  most  of  which  ai:o  inaccessible  during  part  of  the 
year.  Many  planks,  united  byilexible  branches,  and  form- 
ing long  lines,  descend  every  year  on  the  first   of  these 
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riTers  to  Paris.    Sandy  but  fruitrul  plains  extend  on  the     book 
right  of  the  Loire,  which  in  a  tract  equal  to  sixteen  leagues    c*'-'^- 
in  length,  bounds  the  department  on  tlie  west.     Tliey  pro-  ' 
duce  enoagh  of  wheat,  oats  and  wine  for  the  wants  of  the 
people ;  the  land  abounds  in  coal  and  iron ;  wealth  is  thus 
dlffbsed  among  the  inhabitants,  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing industry  are  facilitated.    More  than  fourteen  liundred 
persons  are  employed  in  working  metals,  and  the  products 
ct  their  labour  represent  a  value    almost  equivalent  to 
Ii.400,000. 

Many  of  the  iron  works  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Cosnc. 
Cosne;  the  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  mart  of  the  iron 
that  is  Ibrged  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  stands  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved  ;  the 
inhabitants  manufacture  cutlery,  and  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  wine.  Although  no  remains  of  antiquity  are 
left,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  cities 
in  Oaul,  which  were  called  CondatCf  a  name  probably  signi- 
fying the  junction  of  two  or  more  streams;  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  make  the  same  remark  in  describing  Ren- 
nes,  it  is  applicable  to  other  places  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned. The  Nohain  throws  itself  at  Cosne  into  the  Loire; 
public  walks  have  been  cut  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
view  from  them  extends  over  a  fruitful  country  to  tlie  dis- 
tant hills  in  the  department  of  Cher.  A  road  from  Cosne 
traverses  the  heights,  which  command  the  course  of  the 
Loire,  the  islands  whicli  it  waters,  and  the  romantic  scene- 
ry near  its  banks;  but  the  landscape  becomes  still  finer 
above  the  descent  that  leads  to  Pouilly,  or  at  all  events,  the 
gifts  of  nature  appear  in  greater  luxuriance;  the  hills 
are  covered  with  rich  vineyards,  that  yield  the  excellent 
white  wines  to  which  the  last  place  has  given  its  name. 
But  Pouilly  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thousand  six  VouiUj, 
hundred  inhabitants;  it  may  be  about  four  leagues  from 
Cosne,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  La  Charite,  in  which  LaChariu 
the  two  most  remarkable  objects  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  a  Gothic  church,  and  a  well  built  bridge  that  joins  the 
road  to  Bourges. 

Clamecy   at   the  confluence   of  the  Beuvron   and  the  ciamecy. 
Tonne,  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district,  and  the  place  where 
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the  authorities  regulate  the  cuttings  in  the  forest  of  Morvan. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  possesses  se^'cral 
cloth  manufactories  and  porcelain  works;  thus,  although 
the  town  is  small,  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  wealthy. 
The  suburbs  of  Betlilcm  lias  retained  its  name,  because  it 
served  as  an  asylum  to  tlie  bishop  of  Betblem,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  Palestine.  It  was  the 
native  town  of  Marchangy,  a  magistrate  and  a  man  of 
letters.  Corbigny  on  the  small  river  of  Anguison,  which 
throws  itself  into  the  Yonne,  has  been  long  famooB  for  its 
horses. 

The  district  of  Chateau-Chinon  owes  its  wealth  to  forests 
and  meadows.  The  small  town  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance fi*om  the  sources  of  the  Yonne,  stands  on  a  hill 
commanded  by  well  wooded  heights.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  trade  in  wood,  charcoal  and  cattle,  a  trade 
which  the  supply  of  Paris  renders  very  lucrative.  A  bad 
road  leads  from  the  town  to  Nevers,the  birthplace  of  Adam 
Billautf  a  carpenter,  whose  i>octry  bears  the  stamp  of  ge- 
niusy  he  is  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  tlie  rustic  Yir- 
gil.  The  town  was  called  JVbriudunum  in  Csesar's  time, 
who  places  it  in  the  country  of  tlic  ^duU*  but  its  name 
was  afterwards  changed  into  JVbrimfii,  and  lastly  into 
JV*erirfium.  It  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  importance 
before  the  reign  of  Ciovis.  About  the  tenth  century,  Wil- 
liam,  one  of  its  governors,  rendered  himself  independent, 
and  took  the  title  of  count  of  Ncvers.  It  contained  only 
seven  thousand  inhabitants  about  forty  years  ago,  since  that 
period  the  population  has  been  more  than  doubled;  the 
increase  must  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  commerce  and 
industry,  both  of  Miiich  might  be  still  much  improved. 
Nevers  has  been  long  celebrated  for  enamel  and  differ- 
ent articles  of  jewellery,  they  are  sold  in  most  parts  of 
France,  and  exported  into  different  countries.  The  porce- 
lain works  in  tlie  same  place  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  in 
France;  the  most  ancient  of  these  works^  as  M.  Dupin  re- 
marks, was  established  eight  centuries  ago  ;f  they  furnish 

•  Casar  de  Bello  Gallico.     Liber  VII. 

t  Forces  productives  et  cnmmcrciales  de  la  France,  tome  i.  page  296. 
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employmont  to  seven  hundred  workmen,  the  quantity  of  tin     book 
consumed  annually,  amounts  to  72,000   pounds,   and    the    cxliv. 
quantity  of  lead  to  S37»500.    It  is  enough  to  pass  through  — — ^ 
the  town  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an    observation 
made  by  a  distinguished  writer.*    *^  At  Nevers,''  says  he, 
**  there  are  lamps  which  are  never  lighted,  a  bridge  on  the 
Loire,  which  is  never  repaired,  and  an  enormous  calvary 
raised  in  the  worst  taste  on  the  market  place.    The  people 
in  the  town  have  given  or  allowed  the  magistrates  to    take 
L.1500  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  calvary ;  it  might 
have  been  better  had  they  laid  out  the  money  in  purchas- 
ing oil,  or  in  lighting  their  crooked  and  ill  paved  streets." 

The  Allier,  the  Elaver  of  the  ancients,  throws  itself  into  Dspart- 
tbe  Loire  at  the  distance  of  a  league  on  the  west  of  Ne vers ;  Anler? 
it  crosses  from  south  to  north,  the  department  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  and  which  is  contiguous  on  the  south  to 
that  of  Nievre.  It  makes  up  almost  the  whole  of  Bour- 
bonnais,  a  country  well  known  on  account  of  its  mineral 
springs,  coal-pits  and  iron  mines.  Many  oxen  are  fattened 
in  the  pastures,  and  the  horses  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength.  The  oaks  are  used  in  building  ships ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  diflTerent  branches  of  industry ;  they 
supply  Paris  with  excellent  fresh  water  fisli,  iron  is  converted 
into  steel,  raw  silk  into  diflTerent  manufactures,  roclf^  into 
millstones,  and  clay  into  porcelain.  But  agriculture  has  long 
remained  stationary,  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  system  of 
husbandry  has  not  been  improved,  that  the  rich  lands  in 
the  Tallies,  the  sandy  but  fruitful  soil  which  covers  the 
granite  rocks,  yield  so  scanty  liarvests. 

Moulins  was  founded  in  tlie  fourtecntli  century,  it  derives  Mouimt. 
its  name  from  tlie  great  number  of  mills  CmoulinsJ  round 
the  place  where  it  was  built.  Robert,  the  son  of  Saint 
Lewis,  founded  an  hospital  in  the  vicinity,  and  tlie  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  long  lords  of  the  province  in  which 
it  was  the  capital,  have  at  different  periods  embellished  it. 
The  streets  are  well  paved ;  although  the  houses  are  built 
of  brick,  and  the  outer  walls  fantastically  divided  into  red 

•  M.  Ad.  Ulanqui.     Sec  Relation  d'un   voyage  au  midi  da  la  France  pen- 
dant let  mois  d*Aout  at  de  Septcmbre  1828. 
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BOOK     and  black  compartmentsy  they  are  better  than  many  in  other 
cxLiv.    provincial  towns.  Several  edifices  are  built  of  stone;  among 

"""■"""■^  others  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Visitation,  now  changed 
into  a  college ;  the  church  attached  to  it  is  adorned  with 
difierent  ornaments,  particularly  with  the  fine  mauso- 
leum of  the  last  constable  Montmorency,  who  was  behead- 
ed at  Toulouse  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu.  The 
townhouse,  another  stone  building,  has  been  lately  erected 
in  the  principal  square.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  diocess, 
it  possesses  a  museum  or  collection  of  natural  history,  a 
library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes  and  a  theatre.  It  was 
the  native  town  of  John  Lingendes,  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  his  verses  are  seldom  read,  but  they  evince 
no  ordinary  talent;  it  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Marshals 
Villars  and  Berwick.  A  four-sided  tower,  now  changed, 
into  a  prison,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  which 
the  princes  of  Bourbon  inhabited.  The  bridge  on  the 
Allier  is  little  inferior  to  any  in  France,  it  may -be  about 
257  yards  in  length,  and  nineteen  in  breadth,  it  consists 
of  ten  arches,  and  the  opening  in  each  exceeds  twenty 
yards. 

Two  excellent  roads  bounded  by  lofty  poplar  trees  ter- 
minate at  the  bridge ;  the  one  on  the  left  leads  to  Clermont, 
the   other   on    the    right   to   Limoges;    the  latter  crosses 

Souvigny.  Souvigny,  a  town  of  £700  inhabitants,  where  the  Grothic 
church  served  formerly  as  a  place  of  interment  to  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  town  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  soda  and   glass. 

Bourbon-    Bourbon-FArchambault   in    a   fruitful   valley   about  three 

bauTt.*'""  leagues  from  Souvigny,  is  visited  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  by  invalids,  particularly  by  those  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  and  palsy;  it  is  supposed  that  the  thermal 
springs  may  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  remove  these  diseases. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  finely  painted  windows,  but 
the  clumsy  and  ill  built  houses  appear  as  old  as  the  town, 
which  was  founded,  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
castle  that  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Bourbon  is  no  longer 
habitable,  although  three  of  the  towers  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.      The  population   may   amount  to  three 
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thousand  individuals.    The  poor  but  labourious  inhabitants     book 
in  the  burgh  of  Lurcy-Levy  find  the  means  of  subsistence    cxliv, 
in  making  porcelain  and  earthen  ware,  some  of  them  are  *"— ' 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

La  Palissey  a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  de-  ^^  Paii» 
partment  is  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture ;  it  is  watered  by 
theBesbre,  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Gusset  on  the  banks  of  the  AUier,  has.  from  its  walls  and 
ancient  fortificationst  the  appearance  of  a  strong  town ;  it 
may  contain  about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Many  per- 
sons resort  every  summer  to  Vichy,  a  fashionable  watering  Vicbj. 
place  at  no  great  distance  from  Gusset,  it  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  country,  where  the  painter,  the  botanist  and  geo« 
legist  may  find  subjects  of  study  in  their  respective  pur- 
suits. 

Gannat  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not 
the  residence  of  a  subprefect.  Saint  Pour^ain,  a  place 
of  greater  importance,  stands  in  an  agreeable  valley^ 
where  a  famous  cattle  fair  is  held  during  the  last  days  of 
Aagttst.  Crowds  of  well-dressed  peasantry  repair  to  the 
market  place,  while  the  idle  are  attracted  by  strolling 
players  or  mountebanks;  tables  and  tents  are  set  in  the 
plain,  where  the  excellent  white  wines  of  Lachaise  form 
the  ordinary  beverage;  in  one  place  the  noise  of  music 
and  dancing  is  heard,  in  another  the  galloping  of  horses, 
which  those  who  mean  ).o  purchase,  try  beforehand ;  the 
oxen  are  prized  for  their  strength,  not  for  their  fatness, 
indeed  they  are  never  bouglit  by  the  butcher,  the  pea- 
santry use  them  in  the  plough.  The  singular  costume  of 
the  men,  the  fresh  and  fair  complexion  of  tlie  women,  the 
cries  of  different  animals,  the  confused  voices  of  the  mul- 
titude, bear  no  resemblance  to  tlie  village  festivals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  burgh  of  Neris-lcs-Bains  is  almost  contiguous  to  the  Mont- 
gates,  walls  and  flanked  bastions  of  Mont-Lucon ;  the  name  ^"/^^J^ 
of  the  burgh  has  not  been  changed  since  the  time  that 
Julian  repaired  it  after  it  was  sacked  by  Constantino  the 
Second.  It  is  at  present  peopled,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  invalids  or  persons  subject  to  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  diseases.     Several  ruins,  an  amphitheatre,  an  an* 
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BOOK  cient  camp  and  other  remains  of  antiqaity  prove  that  Neris 
cxLiv.  iQQg^  \\9,\e  been  a  considerable  town,  before  it  was  laid  waste 
"  by  Clovisy  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  Normans.  Although 
there  are  no  public  baths,  each  inn  is  provided  with  a  large 
apartment  for  eight  or  ten  bathers.  PisciniBf  similar  to  those 
that  existed  in  ancient  times,  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
hospital,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  patients 
ai*e  gratuitously  admitted. 

Unproductive  in  corn,  destitute  of  wine,  for  which  other 
fermented  liquors  afford  but  a  poor  substitute,  the  depart- 
ment watered  by  the  Creuse,  must  be  considered  a  sterile 
country ;  it  is  certain  too  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  labouring 
population  migrate  every  year  into  other  parts  of  France, 
but  they  seldom  fail  to  settle  afterwards  in  their  native 
land,  where  they  improve  by  judicious  investments  the 
fruits  of  their  economy  and .  industry.  The  soil  may  be 
arid  and  mountainous,  but  the  love  of  country  makes  it  ap- 
pear less  ungrateful  than  it  really  is ;  on  that  account  num- 
bers return  to  their  hills  or  vallies,  and  cultivate  joyfully 
the  field  which  their  labour  has  enabled  them  to  purchase. 
The  working  of  metals  is  not  attended  with  profit  in 
the  department,  but  from  the  low  rate  of  wages,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  other  branches  of  industry;  the  art  of  making 
car])ets  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  paper  and  different  manufactures. 
Aubussou.  The  four  principal  towns  are  insignificant,  and  the  coun- 
try is  of  sucli  a  character  as  may  be  shortly  described.  Au- 
busson  watered  by  the  Creuse,  and  situated  in  an  arid  and 
unfruitful  district,  rises  on  a  mountain  pass  formed  by  naked 
and  granite  rocks,  it  consists  merely  of  a  single  street,  which^ 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  broad  and  well  built.  Lewis  the 
Fourteentli  gave  it  in  exchange  for  Saint-Cyr  to  the  Mar- 
shal dc  Lafeuilladc,  the  last  descendant  of  the  ancient  vis- 
counts. The  carpets  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  are 
equal  to  any  in  France;  fifteen  other  manufactories  of  the 
same  kind  diffuse  the  means  of  subsistence  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  places  of  amusement  are  three  coffee- 
houses, a  theatre  and  a  literary  club.  Fclletin,  a  small 
place  uf  three  thousand  inhabitants,  not  more  than  two 
leagues  from  Aubusson,  rivals  it  in  the   same  sort  of  in- 
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dQsti7*    BcMirgmneuf  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  two     book 
porcelain  works  and  a  paper  manufactory  ;  it  is  remarka-    ^^^^^' 
ble  too  for  a  tower  of  very  largo  dimensions,  whicli  accord-  ""*'"■" 
ing  to  tradition  was  built  by  Zizim,  the  son  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  who  found  refuge  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Eighth.    Gueret  is  the  capital  of  the  depart-  Gueret. 
ment,  the  streets  are  well  built  and  watered  by  fountains; 
it  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade  ;  althougli  fuel  is  very 
cheap  in  the  neighbouriioody  no  manufactory  or  work  of 
any  kind  has  been  erected  near  the  town*    Boussac  con- 
tains fewer  inhabitants  than  the  capital  of  any  other  dis- 
trict in  France;  it  stands  on  a  rock  and  is  almost  inacces- 
sible to  carriages;  surrounded  with  walls, flanked  with  bas- 
tionsy  commanded  by  an  old  embattled  castle  from  which 
the  view  extends  along  a  defile  formed  by  arid  and  wild 
monntainsy  the  town  is  as  gloomy  a  residence  as  can  be  well 
imagined. 

There  are  few  departments  so  well  wooded  as  that  wa-  Depart- 
tered  by  the  Clier ;  it  has  the  advantage  too  of  abounding  cher.° 
in  iron  and  other  minerals.  The  uniformity  of  the  coun« 
try  is  in  some  places  broken  by  hills ;  the  lands  on  the  cast, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun* 
dary,  produce  tlie  richest  harvests ;  on  the  south  and  on  the 
south-west  are  situated  a  great  many  marshes,  and  the  soil 
is  of  an  ordinary  quality ;  the  marshes  on  the  north  and 
north-west  are  encompassed  with  sterile  lander  and  heaths ; 
a  fruitful  country  in  tlie  centre  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  Auron  and  Cher.  On  tlie  whole,  an  ungrateful  soil  in 
many  places,  but  in  others  sufficiently  productive,  covers 
two-thirds  of  the  surface ;  the  remaining  portion  is  abun- 
dantly fruitful.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  wealth  or 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  products  of  their  iron  works, 
from  their  wool  and  the  cultui*e  of  the  ground,  but  bigoted 
to  old  prejudices  and  to  routine,  they  do  not  derive  all  the 
profits  which  might  be  obtained  from  a  better  system  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Saint-Amand,  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the  Saiut- 
department,  rises  in  an  agreeable  valley  at  the  confluence    ^^^  ' 
of  the  Marmande  and  Cher.     It  is  the  mart  of  the  fcr 
wines,  chestnuts,  naval  timber  and  cattle  In  the  lill 
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BOOK      nioHt  of  tlio  inhabitants  ai-e  consequently  engaged  in  trade. 
cxLiv.    {|.  ^^2^3  5^^!^  I„  ^\^Q  yeiiP  14X0  on  the  rains  of  the  burgh  of 

'.  Orval,  wliich  the  English  had  destroyed  by  fire.     Dnn-le- 

Roi  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Auron  was  in  ancient  times 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Aqaitaine.  The  pros- 
perity of  Sancerro  depends  on  its  trade  in  wine ;  it  is  bnilt 
on  the  highest  hili  in  the  department,  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Loire*  Ivoy-le-Pre  is  a  po- 
pulous and  flourishing  burgh ;  the  inhabitants  find  occupa- 
tion in  making  glass,  others  are  employed  in  iron  works, 
where  the  different  pieces  that  form  the  parts  of  the  steam 
engine,  are  forged. 

The  interest  excited  by  an  industrious  population,  and 
that  attached  to  historical  recollections,  are  not  often  unit- 
ed in  the  same  place;  other  manufacturing  towns,  therefore, 
sucli  as  Aubigny,  Henrichemont  and  Pi*ecy,  may  be  passed 
over  in  siicnccy  for  several  places  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict of  Bourgcs,  possess  the  double  interest  which  has  now 
Bourges.  ]^qq^  mentioned.  Bourges,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  situated 
in  an  agreeable  position  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  watered 
by  the  Auron,  at  the  very  place  where  the  river  receives 
several  other  streams.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall 
flanked  at  regular  distances  with  eighty  lofty  towers,  all  of 
Avhich  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Divided  into  the 
old  and  ne*.v  town,  it  might  be  inferred  from  their  superfi- 
cial extent,  that  they  could  contain  a  greater  population 
than  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  them,  but  they  exhi- 
bit nothing  which  renders  it  at  all  doubtful  that  Bourges 
is  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  France.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court,  an  archiepiscopal  sec,  an  university,  n  scientific 
and  agricultural  society  ;  it  possesses  besides  a  valuable  li- 
brary, a  rullection  of  natural  history,  a  theatre  and  a  large 
hospital,  all  of  which  are  situated  near  low  houses  and  nar- 
row streets.  Two  edifices  arc  worthy  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, tlio  one  is  the  cathedral,  the  other  the  town-house; 
the  first  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest  Gothic  monuments 
in  Europe,  it  is  surmounted  by  two  high  towers,  the  front 
cannot  bo  considered  free  from  the  irregularity,  which  dis- 
figures almost  all  the  churches  of  the  same  period,  but  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  finished  workmanship  of 
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tho  ornaments  ;  the  sculptures  on  the  portal  represent  the  book 
last  judgment.  The  town-house  was  the  residence  of  tlie  cxliv. 
celebrated  James  Coeur,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  ;  he  managed  the 
king's  financesy  and  was  treated  as  a  court  favoui-ito,  until 
ho  granted  a  loan  of  200,000  gold  crowns  to  his  sovereign. 
As  a  recompense  for  this  service  he  was  accused  of  .several 
imaginary  crimes,  deprived  of  his  wealth,  and  confined  in 
the  Franciscan  monastery  at  3eaucairc;  many  however 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  sufferings,  indeed  he  was  so 
much  esteemed  that  the  merchants  of  Beaucaire  enabled  him 
to  escape  from  confinement,  furnished  him  with  money,  coun- 
selled him  to  settle  in  a  foreign  land,  to  forget  a  country 
which  ho  still  loved,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  a  prince, 
whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  oblige.  The  house  was  pur- 
chased by  Colbert,  who  made  it  over  in  1679  to  tho  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Bonrges.  Every  part  of  the  building  is 
richly  decorated,  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
ornaments,  among  which,  hearts  are  not  the  least  conspicu- 
ous, probably  because  the  original  proprietor's  name  was 
Co&or.  The  chimneys  represent  towers  and  the  gates  of 
cities  guarded  by  soldiers.  A  bad  portrait  of  Bourdaloue, 
painted  by  himself,  has  been  placed  in  the  interior.  Tho 
same  celebrated  Jesuit,  the  fatliers  Deschamps,  Sauciet  and 
Orleans,  the  treasurer  of  Charles  the  Seventh  and  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  who  founded  the  university  of  Bourges  in 
1466,  are  the  most  distinguished  persons  that  the  town  has 
produced. 

According  to  Livy,  Bourges  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  Antiquity 
cities  in  Gaul ;  it  was  called  Jivaricum  before  the  Roman  °  °"'^^*" 
conquest,  it  was  the  principal  city  of  tho  Bituriges-Cuhi ; 
the  Romans  gave  .it  the  name  of  Bituriges;  Augustus 
made  it  the  capital  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  roads  to  Bor- 
deaux and  Autun  passed  through  the  town.  It  was  em- 
bellished with  an  amphitheatre,  for  which  a  castle  was 
substituted  in  the  eighth  century,  it  is  not  more  than  forty 
years  ago  since  the  same  castle  was  destroyed.  The  capitol 
bnilt  by  the  Romans  stood  on  the  site  of  the  town-house. 
It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  chief  town  in  a  diocess 
which  was  founded  by  Saint  Ursin  in  the  year  252.     Chil- 
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peric  having  taken  possession  ofity  plundered  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  burnt  the  houses,  but  they  were  rebuilt  and  impro- 
ved under  Charlemagne  and  Pliilip  Augustus.  Tbo  public 
walks  or  Yilleneuve,  so  called  from  tlie  name  of  the  prefect 
by  whose  directions  they  were  made,  are  very  omameiital 
to  the  town. 

Mehun  is  situated  below  Bourges,  at  the  place  where  the 
Auron  joins  the  Tcvre^  and  forms  a  largo  basin  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  in  hemp,  wool,  timber,  and  in  the  products  of  their  ma- 
nufactories. The  site  and  some  yestiges  of  the  castle  may 
still  be  seen,  where  Charles  tlie  Seventh,  fearing  that  his  son 
Lewis  the  Eleventli  intended  to  poison  him,  starved  himself 
to  deatli  in  the  year  1461.  The  population  of  the  town  does 
not  exceed  three  thousand  individuals.  Yierzon  stands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tevi*e  and  Cher,  which  waters  the  most 
fniitful  and  agreeable  district  in  the  department;  although 
it  contains  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  Inhabitants,  it 
has  cloth  and  serge  manufactories,  others  of  porcelain  and 
earthen  ware,  iron  works,  paper  mills  and  tan-pits. 

Woods  and  forests  occupy  more  than  a  seventh  part  of 
the  surface  in  the  department  of  Indre :  the  soil  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  covered  M'ith  fens  and  marshes,  which 
diffuse  dangerous  and  pestilential  vapours  in  the  atmosphere ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  Brenne,  between  the  In- 
dre and  tlie  road  to  Limoges,  that  these  largo  sheets  of  shal- 
low water  occasion  in  the  summer  season  noxious  exhala- 
tions, of  which  the  cficcts  are  often  fatal  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Government  has  not  hitherto  attempted  to 
drain  the  marshes,  a  work  which  might  be  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty  ;  and  if  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  tlie  state,  the  hope  of  profit 
may  perhaps  excite  it  to  undertake  the  task,  for  more  than 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  might  thus  be  added  to  agri- 
-culturc.  The  lands  in  the  other  parts  of  the  department  are 
sandy ;  they  yield  more  grain  than  the  inhabitants  consume; 
the  wines  are  of  an  ordinary  quality,  but  the  excess  of  the 
vintage  above  the  consumption  is  equal  to  at  least  one-half. 
Sheep  and  oxen  arc  reared  in  great  numbers  in  the  rural 
districts. 
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Imoudiin,  as  the  chief  town  of  a  difltrict,  cannot  bo  passed      book 
over  in  silence;  it  was  destroyed  by  fires  in  the  years  1135,    c^***^- 
1504    and    1641;   it  possesses  at  present    four  cloth    and 
three  linen  manufactories,  one  porcelain  and  seven  leather 
worlcs. 

Some  antiquaries  affirm  that  the  name  of  Lerroux  has  Levroux. 
been  derived  from  the  great  number  of  leiicrs,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  inhabited  the  town  about  the  twelfth  century; 
but  according  to  others  the  place  was  so  called  from  an 
hospital  for  lepers,  which  was  built  in  the  vicinity  about 
the  name  period  ;  it  ia  certain  that  the  town  bears  the  name 
or  LeproMum  in  some  old  charters,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  circumstance  may  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  antiquaries  to  a  subject  of  little  or  no  importance; 
but  having  engaged  in  so  trifling  a  discussion,  they  have 
omitted  to  inquire  what  was  the  name  of  Levroux  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  present  population  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  an  important  city  under  the 
Cssars.*  A  road  that  passes  through  vineyards  and  woods 
leads  to  Valencl&y,  in  which  the  castle  built  by  the  counts 
fi'Etampes  and  afterwards  embellished  by  Talleyrand,  serv- 
ed as  a  residence  to  king  Ferdinand  of  Spain  from  the  year 
1808  to  1814.  The  number  of  inhabitants  may  bo  nearly 
equal  to  three  tliousand,  many  of  them  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  cloth.  The  most  extensive  iron  works  in  the 
department,  are  those  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Lu9ay- 
le-Male.  The  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Buzan^ois  con- 
tains four  thousand  inhabitants;  the  trade  of  the  place  con- 
sists in  wool,  iron  and  flour. 

The    town  of  Chateauroux  in  the  district  of  the    same  cimtcnu- 
name   is   situated    on   the   left    of  the  Indre,  which  flows  ^^^^^' 
through  two  low  plains  covered  with  rich  meadows.     It  ap- 
pears that  the  town  was  founded  in  the  tenth'  century  by 
Baoul  de   Deols,   who  erected  a  castle  on  a  neighbouring 
height;  but  the  building  has  since  been  changetl  into  the 

*  A  plate  of  copper  bearing  the  following  inscription,  was  discovered  in  the 
>v       Mventeenth  century ;  Flavia  euha,  Firmiani  fiHoy  colozza  Deo  Marti  sxto^  hoc 
^    signnmfecit  Augutto, 
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cxLiv.  and  there  are  not  fewer  than  thirty-five  manufactories. 
"""""""^  The  Creuse  waters  Argenton,  a  small  town  of  four  thou- 
sand inhahitants,  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues  on  the 
west  of  Chateauroux.  It  may  be  inferred  from  several 
medals  and  sculptures  that  have  been  discovered  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  also  From  the  ancient  fortress  which  was  de- 
molished by  Lewis  the  Fourteentli,  but  of  which  some  ruins 
still  remain,  that  the  town  was  more  important  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  then  called  ArgeHtomagus,  it 
lay  between  the  territories  of  the  Bituriges  and  the  PictavL 
La-Chatre.  Two  districts  remain  to  be  described;  La-Cbatrcy  the 
capital  of  the  one,  is  a  small  but  neat  town  on  a  gentle  de* 
clivity  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre;  it  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle,  but  the  only  part  of  it  which  now 
remains,  has  been  for  many  years  used  as  a  prison.  Aig- 
urande,  an  insignificant  town  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  department,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  an  an- 
cient octagonal  monument,  concerning  which  no  tradition 
has  been  preserved  by  the  inhabitants,  but  which  was  pro- 
bably set  apart  for  sacrifices  or  other  religious  purposes. 
The  Creuse  divides  Leblanc,  the  capital  of  the  other  dis- 
trict into  tlie  high  and  low  town.  Saint  Benoit  du  Saul, 
between  the  last  river  and  the  Anglin,  is  considered  a  town 
by  the  inhabitants,  although  it  docs  not  contain  more  than 
twelve  hundred  individuals;  it  is  situated  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque part  of  the  department;  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  romantic  than  liie  scenery  near  the  rocks  and  catar- 
act of  Montgerno. 
1)1  part-  The  department  of  Upper  Vienne,  a  mountainous   coun- 

r  mil"'  ^'*-^'  ''*'^^""^ls  "»  metals,  in  rocks  useful  for  building  or 
Viciiiio.  other  purposes,  and  in  kaolin  wiiich  is  used  in  many  porce- 
lain works;  but  the  land  is  ill  adapted  for  grain  or  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  tiie  produce  does  not  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  chestnut  trees  occupy  a  surface  of 
more  than  120,000  i)Ci'es,  and  yield  annually  about  25,000 
tons  of  chestnuts,  which  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  grain ; 
fruitful  meadows,  enable  the  proprietors  to  rear  many  horses, 
most  of  which  are  much  valued  on  account  of  their  strength. 
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Tbe  poople  are  Trugal  and  laborious ;  masons,  carpenters  and     book 
other  artisans  leave  their  countryy  and  obtain  employment    ^^'''^- 
in  most  parts  of  France.     Such  are  some  of  the  characters  '""""'"" 
by  which  the  department  of  Upper  Vienne  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  district  of  Bellac  may  be  first  described,  because  it  ^^^^^^ 
b  contiguous  on  tlie  north  to  the  department  of  Indi*e«  The 
town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  above  the  Yin- 
9on,  a  small  river  or  rather  a  stream ;  it  possesses  several 
leather  workSf  some  paper  mills,  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
factories. The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  yield  wines 
of  a  good  quality.  A  fine  monument  of  the  druidical  wor- 
ship may  be  observed  at  no  great  distance  from  Bellac,  or 
still  nearer  the  village  of  Borderic.  Dorat  is  a  small  town  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants;  the  people  manufacture  cloth 
and  cotton  stuflBi,  they  also  carry  on  a  trade  in  weights, 
measures  and  barometers.  The  village  of  Darnac  contains 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  risen  into  im- 
portance from  its  glass  and  porcelain  works.  It  may  not 
be  dilBcalt  to  infer  from  the  principal  places  some  notion 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  in  the  district 

The  Vienne  waters  a  short  way  above  Limoges,  an  agree-  Limogei. 
able  valley  covered  with  artificial  meadows  and  bounded  by 
heights.  The  capital  of  Upper  Vienne  rises  like  ah  amphi- 
theatre on  one  of  the  hills  near  the  same  valley ;  the  streets 
are  steep  and  crooked ;  if  they  are  clean,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  streams  that  water  the  town;  its  situation 
on  a  height  renders  the  air  keen  and  pure,  the  chief  cause 
perhaps  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  beauty  for 
which  the  women  are  famed.  Squares  and  different  public 
walks  occupy  the  highest  part  of  the  city  ;  one  of  the  for- 
mer stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  The 
church  of  Saint  Martial  may  be  admired  for  its  lofty  spires, 
it  belonged  formerly  to  an  abbey  uf  which  the  ruins  still 
remain;  the  cathedral  is  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice*  but 
the  church  of  Saint  Martin  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  cer- 
tainly tlie  oldest  of  the  three.  It  might  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  fourth  public  building  at  all  worthy  of  notice; 
Limoges  possesses,  however,  other  titles  to  celebrity;  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  royal    college,    the    mu- 
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•ooK  neuia  of  antiqaities  and  aaivral  aUtarj,  tke  pabiic  library* 
cxLiv.  ^^  gratuitous  school  of  dra«inc  aad  geiMtiry  ia  tShrir  a^ 
^~~"*'  plication  to  the  aru,  tue  dt^iicttsarj.  tae  haaiic  asrlaa,  tka 
agrkrultoral  hucitir,  and  mhac  Is  aot  perhaps  tte  least 
fulf  the  society  Tir  the  relief  of  prisoaers.  At  certaia 
hotmf  the  loaa  is  crowded  mitk  straagers  aad  caaatry  peo- 
ple '.vhu  attend  the  races,  in  which  the  oaly  horaea  that  are 
allowed  tn  nia,  are  ttiose  bred  ia  the  depariaeat  aad  niae 
others  in  the  rieigiibourhood  ;*  mock  ahoat  the  aane  tittc^ 
a  cattle  show  ukea  place,  aad  prises  are  awarded  ta  those 
who  exhibit  the  best  oxen.  The  naaber  of  voolica  maaa- 
factories  amounts  to  thirtv-two,  and  there  arc  aoC  fewer 
than  eleven  porcelain  works.  The  distingaiaiMd  bm«  that 
the  town  has  produced,  are  the  camelite  Hoaore  do  Saiate 
Marie,  tlie  author  of  three  quarto  voluaica  aa  diflereat 
military  orders,  Dorat  the  poet,  the  chaacellor  D'Agoea- 
seao,  and  marshal  Jourdan. 
Antiquity  BatAaivmf  a  town  which  Ptolemy  mentions,  appears  to 
ofLimo(ef.  hnye  been  built  on  the  site  of  Limoges;  the  Romans  gaTo 
it  the  name  of  Ltaurricei ,  by  which  they  also  designated  the 
aricc<«tors  of  the  present  Limousins.  It  must  hare  been  a 
flourishing  city  in  Caesar^s  time,  for  he  says  that  the  terri- 
tory iurnished  ten  thousand  men  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Gauls.f  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Visi- 
goths; the  English  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1S60  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Brctigny.  but  it  was  restored  nine 
years  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  France.  Saint-Leonard, 
the  second  town  in  point  of  importance  in  the  district,  may 
be  about  seven  leagues  above  Limoges,  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  Viennc;  it  is  encoin|iassc(l  with  agreeable  walks,  it 
contains  several  manufactories,  and  at  least  six  thousand 
inhabitants. 
"7''.*",  Kochcchouard  lies  towards  the  west  of  Limoges,  near  the 

'  ""•"'  •  frontier  of  the  department ;  it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  and  coniuiandcMl  by  an  old  castle,  which  the  English 
besieged  in  vain  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 

*-  The  cirpartinuiiii:  ofAliicr,  Clici,  Crrusc,  Correze,  Indie,  Iiidie  Jin«l  lx»iie, 
Nirvro,  Saonr  nnd  l.oirr,  and  ViiMme. 

t  Cir«ar  d«  Hello  Cnllira,  liber  VIT  n\  VIII. 
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present  niune  of  the  town  is  derived  from  Rapes  Cavardi,  book 
the  ancient  Qsoie  of  the  castle.  Twelve  burghs  are  situat-  ^^^'^* 
ed  in  the  district  of  which  Rochechoiianl  is  the  capital;  — — 
the  country  abounds  in  iron  ore ;  several  iron  works  and 
manufactories  account  for  the  industry  and  comparative 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Saint-Juliani  a  small  city,  but 
more  populous  than  the  last,  is  encompassed  with  ramparts; 
it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Vienna  and  the  Olanne ;  it  has  twelve  cloth  and  two 
"flannel  manufactories,  five  paper  mills  and  two  porcelain 
works.  The  district  of  Saint-Triex,  not  less  industrious 
than  that  of  Saint-Julian,  abounds  in  kaolin,  ef  which  the 
discovery  made  in  1770  by  Villars,  a  druggist  at  Bordeaux, 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  |)orcelain  works  in 
France;  almost  all  of  them  are  supplied  with  the  substance 
from  the  district  of  Saint-Triex.  I'hc  town,  although  weal- 
thy, is  ill  built,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded  in 
the  sixth  century  in  honour  of  the  Saint  whose  name  it 
hears. 

The  Correze  takes  its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Yezerein  Dep^rt- 
a  mountainous  department,  in  one  ill  provided  with  good  correze. 
roads  or  navigable  rivers*  The  inhabitants  fatten  several 
thousand  oxen  in  winter,  and  export  them  to  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  the  year ;  they  supply  besides  the  maritime  towns 
of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  with  salt  meat,  and  furnish  wal- 
nut oil  to  diffei-ent  departments.  These  products  indicate  at 
least  the  abundance  of  walnut  trees,  and  the  richness  of  the 
pastures;  the  country  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  the 
one  on  tlie  south-east,  the  other  on  tlie  north-west  of  the 
mad  to  Limoges*  If  a  traveller  ascend  the  Correze,  he  may 
observe  on  tlie  right  of  the  same  road,  mountainous  and  ste- 
rile districts  which  occupy  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  which  the  peasantry  call  the  Montagne  ;  the  sec- 
ond or  the  law  country^  as  it  has  been  termed,  consists  of 
cultivated  lands  and  fruitful  vineyards,  but  it  does  not  pro« 
duce  enough  of  grain  to  supply  the  consumption.  In  the 
former,  the  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  thinly  scattered ;  in  the  latter  the  population  is 
more  concentrated,  almost  all  the  ground  Is  cultivated,  and 

mills  are  erected  on  tlie  different  streams. 
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Pie  riM  inm  hsmues  nrcrses  the  OBall  bat  neat  town 
zc  Ui«rai»«  viara  bvca  »i<  cofttaia  nore  than  two  thouBand 
iY.iaJc:iflCSi»  r:  «c&B»t§  «a  iW  Aeclmty  of  a  hill  above  the 
V£r.frs :  1^  tie  iu«b?i»  4kK  rerered  with  slates,  the  most  of 
'Kin  rr?  lajk^  %'iii  rLrrex«  vbkh  give  the  town  a  singa- 
Ilt  X7crexrx.iire.  uii  j.::?-^':  its  aatiq[aitT.  Beyond  Uzerchet 
=3^  ?iuie  riiici  g4dse<  nrwL^  a  pictarcsqae  conntry,  inter- 
wcTn^c  ^  iix  rue  n.v  i.ie»  a»d  precipioes  that  are  formed  by 
u<  1a:?c  j<i;rii»  ia  ne  ai»jaiui»ons  rrgioa.  The  cathedral 
K  TiUe  4:  Id.  lau*  13  tie  siaik  ccntarr,  it  is  chieBy  remark- 
ultf  5jc  tie  3ei^«  *ii  x  it»«<rv  vhich  may  be  seen  from  the 
rjiftri  x:  lio  i-jscuac:  ^*c'  rLree  aiks.  The  town  owes  its  ori- 
£V]  T>  a  Bi:axsC:!?7.  ua:  cxi«s  from  the  serenth  centoryy  and 
:.^  ue  i<:«iri*:^:4  k  i^tiiMrand  more  ancient  city,  of  which 
^11  ^17  s«:  V  rf&iii:s^  xre  ihe  rains  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
^'\2tiT  i^^-iii4r»  x>>i:  i^lf  a  mik  trom  the  walls.  The  pre- 
i^z.\  r.TT  i«  iirt^  A-.i  i:i  2x\\Xm  the  strrcts  are  crooked  and 
airrov.  ut^  ia  3.a?v  r^^-n^s  verr  steeps  There  are  sereral 
pa^r-aill«^  wci>!ie2i  zixr.^fACiorics,  distilleries  and  leatlier 
works;  tbe  inhx'»xiABt$  carry  en  a  trade  in  walnnt  oil. 
Iblle  L^  pnM^ncM  few  ci>iingui$hed  men,  and  certainly 
none  il'-rirg  iLe  I**:  op  ppe5<nt  century,  but  it  may  be  per- 
lijps  wjrth  ^Liie  10  cien:i.^:;  SiepLen  Baluze,  who  was  sent 
ir.V'j  exile  for  hawn^  v%ri::en  a  genealogical  history  of  the 
iiju?t-  of  Au%ergne,  in  uliich  he  inaintsined  the  claims  of 
caiLiiial  B'juillon.  who.  ii  was  as^eried,  could  not  be  subject 
to  liie  ki!ig.  because  his  utLer  was  prince  of  Sedan  before 
Tulle  %vas  united  t)  France. 

The  Correze  waters  tlieneat  townof  Brives-Ia-Galliarde, 
the  birthplace  of  carilinal  Dubois,  general  Treilhard  and 
the  unfortunate  marshal  Biune.  Lubersac  contains  about 
three  thousand  tnhahitants;  general  Souham  may  be  men- 
tioned among  its  distinguished  townsmen.  Turcnne,  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  the  chief  town  in  the  depart- 
ment, has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
France  has  produced.  The  population  does  not  exceed  six- 
teen hundi-ed  individuals;  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  probably 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France,  arc  situated  on  a  steep 
j'ock  that  commands  the  town ;  the  largest  tower  in  the  same 
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fortress  may  be  about  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  country     book 
people  call  it  the  Toroer  of  Cxsar.  cxliv. 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the 
mountainous  region;  Ussel,  the  capital  of  a  district,  is  sur- 
rounded by  arid  summits,  and  watered  by  the  Sarsonne,  on 
which  a  bold  and  elegant  bridge  has  been  erected  since  the 
revolution.  Bort  may  be  about  five  leagues  on  the  south- 
east of  the  last  town,  it  stands  in  a  fine  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dordogne,  it  boasts  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Marroontel.  The  Rue,  a  small  river,  forms  a  fine  cascade 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Bort,  the  country  people  call 
it  the  fall  of  the  SauU, 

The  ramifications  connected  with  Cantal  extend  over  the  Depart- 
department,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  mountain — a  no-  canui. 
ble  monument  of  the  volcanic  convulsions,  to  which  the 
centre  and  the  south  of  France  were  exposed  at  a  period, 
when  the  soil  was  covered  with  the  sea.  The  sides  of 
these  heights  formed  by  porphyry,  basalt,  lava,  scoria  and 
pumice  are  frequently  beaten  by  violent  winds,  and  the 
snow  on  tiieir  summits  remains  nearly  eight  months  in 
the  year.  Limpid  springs  issuing  from  the  deptlis  of  the 
earth,  are  enlarged  or  changed  into  rivulets ;  the  numerous 
cascades,  which  they  form  in  different  directions,  add  to 
the  beauty  of  varied  landscapes.  The  sapio  sti*eams,  preci- 
pitated into  low  valleys,  fertilize  the  pastures  which  they 
water,  and  give  rise  to  several  rivers.  The  northern 
declivities  furnish  the  principal  streams  of  the  Rue,  a 
feeder  of  the  Dordogno  which  receives  also  the  Mar- 
onne  and  the  Cere  that  descend  from  the  western  valleys. 
The  eastern  plains  may  be  considered  the  sources  of 
the  Truyere,  which  throws  itself  into  the  Lot,  of  the 
Alagnon  which  advances  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
falls  into  the  Arcueil  above  its  junction  with  the  Allicr. 
The  lands  on  the  south  are  watered  by  different  streams 
that  enlarge  the  Truyere.  The  thermal  and  medicinal 
springs  which  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  same  mountains, 
are  supposed  to  be  salutary  in  different  diseases.  The 
valleys  watered  by  the  streams  and  rivers  which  have  been 
now  enumerated,  are  in  general  fruitful,  but  the  most 
of  the  grain  that  the  inhabitants  consume,  is  cultivated  in 
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the  plain  of  Planeze,  through  which  tho  Alagnon  and  the 
Arcueil  flow. 

The  upper  valleys,  different  heights  and  the  sammits  of 
the  Plomb,  that  occupy  tlie  centre  of  the  group»  and 
ai*e  more  lofty  than  the  rest,  abound  in  rich  pastures 
and  meadows  that  are  covered  with  numerous  herds* 
even  with  those  from  the  neighbouring  departments.  The 
oxen  fattened  on  these  pastures  are  sold  in  every  part  of 
France,  the  sheep  are  exported  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  kid  and  goat  skins,  articles  of  commerce  in  the 
country,  are  changed  into  parchment  at  Milhao.  The 
horses,  although  of  a  small  size,  are  strong  and  well  adapt- 
ed for  light  cavalry.  The  people  in  the  B%ron$  or  cottages 
that  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  pastures,  convert 
their  milk  into  butter  and  cheese  of  three  different  quali- 
ties. The  husbandman  cultivates  ryo  and  buck-wheat, 
which  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  lint 
which  rivals  in  fineness  that  of  Flanders,  hemp  which  is 
woven  into  sail-cloth  for  the  navy,  or  sold  to  the  Spaniards, 
potatoes,  fruits  of  different  sorts,  particularly  chestnuts 
which  make  up  no  small  part  of  the  consumption,  and 
lastly  some  vineyanis,  that  yield  only  wines  of  inferior 
quality.  Copper  kettles  and  different  utensils  of  the 
same  metal,  lace  and  paper  are  almost  the  <inly  arti- 
cles that  are  made  in  the  department;  the  coal  pits  are 
not  of  much  importance,  no  other  mines  are  worked; 
thus  for  want  of  employment,  many  individuals  leave  their 
country,  the  most  of  tlicm  follow  the  trade  of  copper-smiths 
or  brasiers  in  different  parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  even 
in  Holland. 

The  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  Maurs  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  department,  rear  a  great  many  pigs,  and  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  bacon.  From  Maurs,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  traveller  can  ascend  into 
the  high  country,  whci-c  he  may  pass  through  towns  little 
worthy  of  being  examined  in  detail,  and  where  the  majestic 
spectacle  affoi-ded  by  tlie  remains  of  ancient  volcanic  erup- 
tions is  likely  to  reward  him  for  his  labour. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  picturesque  valley  watered  by  the 
Jordanne,  he  may  traverse  the  broad  but  irregular  streets 
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of  AurilUc.  The  theatre  has  been  considcrecl  too  large  book 
and  too  much  ornamented  for  the  capital  of  so  )»oor  a  dc-  cxliv. 
partment;  the  town  rests  on  lava,  which  large  lakes  have 
covered  with  thick  strata  of  calcareous  sediments.  The 
hippodrome  beyond  the  walls  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
horse  races,  which  take  place  every  year,  not  before  the 
first  and  not  after  the  fifteenth  of  May.  It  appears  very 
improbable  that  Aurillac  was  founded  before  the  eighth 
century.  Pope  Grerbert  who  took  the  title  of  Silvester 
the  8ac6nd«  oiarahal  Noailles,  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  and  the 
infamous  Carrier  were  born  within  the  walls.  Basaltic  lava 
arranged  like  colonnades  are  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  two  mineral  springs  rise  in  the 
suburb,  the  use    of   them   is   recommended    in    different 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  travel  the  wind- 
ing and  narrow  roads  in  the  department  of  Cantal  without 
a  guide.  Yic-en-Carladez,  a  small  town  of  two  titousand  five  Y}^'^'\' 
hundred  inhabitants,  called  also  Fte-sur-Cere,  because  the 
Cere  passes  through  it,  has  been  of  late  years  frequented  on 
account  of  its  mineral  water.  It  may  be  about  nine  miles 
from  Aurillac ;  the  women  in  the  intermediate  villages  are 
celebrated  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  fresh  complexion.s, 
but  also  for  their  graceful  demeanour. 

The  elevation  of  the  Plombdu  Cantal  may  be  about  6,036 
feet ;  any  one  who  ascends  it,  may  discover  tlie  ruins  of  a 
colossal  volcano,  scattered  over  a  granite  mass.  Saint-Flour  Saint 
■x^  is  situated  above  tlie  valley  watered  by  the  Dauzan,  on  the 
Y^inniit  of  a  basaltic  hill  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  seven  thousand,  it  is 
Aie  chief  town  in  a  district  consisting  of  eighty-two  burghs 
and  villages.  All  the  houses  and  streets  are  built  of  lava; 
but,  althougfi  the  seat  of  a  dioccss,  it  possesses  no  edifice  of 
any  consequence.  It  has  produced  two  celebrated  men,  the 
dramatic  poet  Uu  Belloy  and  the  brave  Desaix  who  fell  at 
Marengo.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  copper  utensils  and 
coarse  clotli,  they  export  glue,  and  prepare  archil  {alga  tine- 
toria)  for  dying. 

Chaudes-Aigues  stands  in  a  mountain  |uiss,  watered  by  a  chaudes- 
feeder  of  the  Truyere  ;  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who    *^" 
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gave  it  tho  name  of  Calentes-JiqucR.  It  does  not  contain  more 
than  two  thousand  individuals,  but  the  thermal  springs  are 
held  in  great  repute*  they  attract  during  the  summer  seasoDy 
a  number  of  invalids  at  least  equal  if  not  greater  than  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  These  springs  issue  from  volcanic 
rocksy  and  their  temperature  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  de- 
grees of  Reaumur.  Their  sanative  qualities  are  not  their 
only  virtues,  they  are  used  in  cooking.  In  washing,  in  every 
domestic  purpose  in  which  warm  water  Is^  required,  laatljr, 
they  are  introduced  into  each  house  by  subterranean  plpeSf 
and  they  serve  to  warm  the  rooms  during  winter. 

The  Alagnon  waters  a  pleasant  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Plomb  du  Cantaly  near  the  Puy-du-Peroux.  Murat,  the 
chief  town  in  a  subprefecture,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  same  river ;  the  men  are  employed  in  working  copper* 
and  the  women  in  making  lace;  their  occupations  and  man- 
ner of  life  may  recall  that  sort  of  industry  which  was  first 
introduced  by  Colbert  into  upiier  Auvergne.  The  Puy- 
Mary,  a  volcanic  peak,  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Col-de^Cabre  in  tho  district  of  Mauriac ;  the  small  town  of 
Salers  in  the  same  district  is  built  on  a  volcanic  jet,  it  gives 
its  name  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
finest  cattle  in  Auvergne  are  reared.  The  mountaineers  are 
said  to  be  quarrelsome  and  prone  to  revolt,  defects  which 
may  be  attributed  to  an  insulated  situation  and  the  want  of 
education.  IMauriac,  a  small  town,  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  basaltic  hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  and  mag-, 
nificent  view.  In  the  vicinity  arc  the  romantic  valley  of 
Fontanges,  the  water-falls  of  Salins,  ravines  and  steep  rocks 
stretching  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Rue,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  variety  of  forms  that  arc  to  bo  found  in  volcanic  coun- 
tries. 

ValleyR  watered  by  small  streams  separate  the  Cantal 
group  from  that  of  Mont-Dor ;  the  immense  labyrinth,  which 
they  form,  leads  from  the  department  of  Cantal  to  that  of 
Puy-de-Dome. 

Having  arrived  above  tije  region  of  the  fir,  pastures  cov- 
er the  sides  of  all  the  mountains  which  are  grouped  round 
the  Puy-de-Saucy ;  their  bases  form  a  ridge  with  a  south- 
ern inclination.     Herds  of  cattle  are  seen  at  distant  inter- 
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valsy  and  a  few  scattered  cottages  serve  to  vary  a  dreary     book 
country,  in  which  the  shepherd  cannot  find  a  single  tree  to     cxlit. 
shelter  himself  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  peasantry 
repair  to  a  Gothic  chapel,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  ance  of' 
great  numbers  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  it  every  year;  on  Mom- Dor. 
Sundays   and    other   days,  consecrated  to  divine    service, 
many  mountaineers  meet  at  the  same  place.     A   cottage, 
which  has  been  dignified  with  tlie  name  of  an  inn,  may  be 
seen  near  the  chapel ;  it   is   frequented   by  pedestrians  in 
their  excursions  on  Mont-Dor,  by  the  people   of  Auvergne, 
and  by  all  those  who  require  something  stranger  than  the 
limpid    water    which  flows   from  a    neighbouring  spring. 
It  is  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  hire  a  guide,  if  he  wishes 
to  visit  the   Trou  de  Saucy,  a  natural  excavation  in  the  J^oude 

''  Saucy* 

form  of  a  barrel,  about  a  hundred  feet  in   diameter,   and 
terminating  in  a  i>ool  not  less  than  eighty   feet  in  depth. 
The  extent  of  the  pool  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  to  judge 
from  the  prolonged  noise  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  a 
gun,  it  must  be  considerable.    It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
suppose  that  it  occupies  the  place  of  a  crater,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  water  is  limpid  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  six  feet,  the  temperature  too  is   much  lower  than  any 
of  the  springs  in  the  country ;  but  the  phenomenon    may  be 
easily  explained,  the  porous  lava  which  lines  The  cavity, 
promotes  evaporation.     The  country  people  affirm  that  the 
pool  communicates  with  the  waters  in  laiio  Pavin,  a  lake 
which  in  appearance  at  least,  resembles  a  crater.     The  en« 
closure  forms  a  perfect  circle,  and  the  depth   is  not  much 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.     The  lower  banks  of 
the  lake  are  well  wooded,  and  the  luxuriance   of  the  plants 
which  cover  them  may  be  attributed  to  the  moisture  ex- 
baled  from  the  waters;  the  higher  banks  are  formed  by  the 
lava,  which  has  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  Puy-de-Mon- 
chal,  a  neighbouring  volcano.     The  black  waters  of  the  lake 
fed   by    no   visible  spring,  and  continually  discharged  by 
an  adjoining  outlet,  form  the  Couse,  a  small  river  which 
fertilizes    the    neighbouring    meadows.      A  limpid  stream 
feeds  the  lake  of  Mount-Sineyrc,  at  no  great  distance  from 
tlie  last,   but  there  does  not  appear  to  bo  any  outlet  to  the 
waters  which  it  continually  receives. 
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Pii  -de.      ^^'^  pyramidal  summit  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  sur- 
Saucy.        rounding  country.    The  rocks  that  compose  it,  arc  impress- 
ed with  all  the  characters  of  an  igneous  origin;  tlie  groups 
round  Mont-Dor  and  Cantal  may  be  said  to  attest  those 
great  convulsions,  of  which  burning  volcanos  can  furnish 
but  an  imiierfcct  idea.    No  craters  can  bo  seen;  the  fused 
substances  were  raised  from  an  immense  depth,  they  pierced 
through  the  granite,  and  exhibited  probably  after  their  con- 
solidation an  enormous  and  rugged  mass,  which  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  ages  has  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Althougli  the  subterranean  fires  are  extinguished,  the  monu- 
ments which  they  have  left,  are  awful  from  their  height,  and 
imposing  from  their  extent;  even  at  present  the  asperities  on 
their  surface  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  plains  below  them. 
The  eastern  sides  of  the  Puy  de  Saucy  are  less  precipitous 
or  acclivous,  and  the  chairmen  in  the  valley  to  which  visi- 
tors resort  on  account  of  the  thermal  baths,  have  carried 
ladies  to  the  summit.     Tlio  verdant  sides  arc  covered  with 
thick  and  tufted  grass ;  a  sheet  of  water  formed  by  all  the 
springs  which  descend  from  the  higher  declivities,  occupies 
a  small  part  of  the  lofty  plain,  where  the  traveller  rests  on 
the  road  to  the  peak.     It  often  happens  that  a  person  com- 
mences his  journey  at  day  break,  when  no  clouds  appear 
on  the  mountain,  when  he  expects  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
labour  by  a  magnificent  and  extensive    view,  but    having 
reached  the  summit  of  the  volcanic  pyramid,  where  a  cross 
built  of  the  same  substance  has  been  erected,  a  dense  fog 
prevents  him  from  discovering  tlie  narrow  path  by  which 
he    ascended.      The   inscriptions  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
cross  arc  then  only  visible,  from  them  he  may  learn  that  he 
has  ascended  2720  feet,  that  the  rock  on  >»hich  he  stands, 
is  109  feet  higher  than  the  Puy-dc-Cantal,     1368    higher 
than  the  Puy-de-Domc,  and  6136  above  the    level  of  the 
sea;  lastly,  that  he  has  reached  the  highest  point  in  cen- 
tral France,     if  the  suh*s  rays  dissipate  the  clouds  collect- 
ed around  him ;  he  may  sec  on  one  side  the  romantic  valley 
Valley  of    of  Moot-Dor,  and  beyond  it  an  almost  boundless  horizon, 
on  the  left,  the  valley  of  Enfer,  frightful  from  its  depth  and 
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the  ragged  rocks  that  bound  it.     Having  loft  tho  Pic  de  la      book 
Croix,  the  traveller  may  wander  through  meadows,  where     ^^^^^' 
the  golden  ranunculus  and  potcntiila  contrast  with  the  ver-   '~^^~~' 
dure  of  the  other  plants.  Grassy  tufts  issue  from  the  crevices 
on  the  paM  of  Enfer,  from  the  steep  rocks  near  the  vale  of 
La  Coar,  and  from  the  ravines  above  frightful  precipices, 
where  the  enow  remains  part  of  the  month  of  August.    The 
view  from  the  slippery  declivities  on  the  western  side,  ex- 
tends over  deep  and  sequestered  valleys,  while  the  cattle  on 
the  beiglits  seem  almost  suspended  from  pastures,  on  which 
nan  cannot  walk  without  fear.  The  shepherds  drive  a  stake 
iato  the  ground  above  an  abyss,  attach  themselves  to  it  by 
Means  of  a  cord,  and  mow  grass  which  the  wind  too  often 
scatters. 

The  highest  part  in  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  is  watered  vaiiey  of 
by  the  Dor,  a  small  river  formed  by  the  streams  that  des-  ^°"^*^°''« 
cend  the  Puy-de-Saucy,  and  fall  like  cataracts  in  a  vertical 
issare  through  rugged  rocks.      Fir  trees  cover  the   base  Cascade  of 
of  the  mountain ;  a  rapid  stream,  which  the  inhabitants  ^  ^    ^^^^ 
call  the  Cascade  of  the  Serpent,  winds  near  tlie  shade  of 
tkelr  dismal  foliage  on  the  right  of  the  Dor ;  it  is  almost 
concealed  in   many  places  by  tufts   of  the   broad-leaved 
mealia  and   the   blue  flowering  sonchus.     Below  it  and  Great  Cai- 
on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  the  waters  of  the  Dogne 
fall  from  a  height  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet ; 
they  mingle  near  the  fall  with  the  waters  of  the  Dor,  and 
form  the  Dordognc.    The  Capuchin,  a  rock  composed  of  Capuchin. 
porphyritic  lava,  so  called,  because  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  has  some  resemblance  to  a  monk  in  the  dress  of 
that  order,  rises  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     The 
village  of  Bains  fronts  the  same  rock ;  trees  have  lately  Bains, 
been  planted  on  a  walk'  that  leads  to  it,  and  extends  along 
the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  across  which  an  iron  bridge  has 
been  erected*    New  baths  are  raised  on  the  site  of  those 
that  were  built  by  the  Romans  ;  the  inliabitants  have  gra- 
dually enlarged  and  embellished  their  village,  which  has 
now  become    a  place  of    resort  for  strangers  from   the 
month  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.      The   baths 
form  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  solid  edifice  ;  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  built|  were  taken  from  a  dark 
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volcanic  rock,  tlioy  arc  covered  with  large  and  thin  stonei 
of  the  same  substance ;  on  the  whole,  they  are  not  unliko 
the  bnihlings  of  the  Romans.  The  pilasters  and  arcades  in 
front  correspond  well  with  the  old  columns  and  other  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  monument*  which  according  to  anti- 
quaries, formed  part  of  a  temple  that  some  wealthy  Roman 
erected  near  the  square  before  the  new  edifice^  to  com- 
memorate a  cure  whicli,  it  was  supposed,  the  waters  had 
effected.  The  varied  and  picturesque  sites  In  the  valley 
and  neighbourhood  of  Mont-Dor  are  visited  by  the  stran- 
gers who  frequent  the  baths  ;  the  exercise  which  they  take 
contributes  porha])s  as  much  as  the  thermal  springs  to  the 
improvement  of  their  health.  Few  persons  leave  the  coun- 
try before  tliey  have  seen  lake  Chambon  from  which  the 
Couso  takes  its  source.  The  romantic  scenery  near  the 
lake,  accords  well  with  tiie  views  which  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  describes  round  his  house,  indeed  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  celebrat- 
ed prelate  of  the  Gauls,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.* 

Wc  may  pass  from  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  to  different 
places  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  district  of  Issoire.    The 
remains  of  several  Roman  baths  may  be  seen  at  Saint-Nec- 
taire,  ti  place  famous  fur  its  cheese  ;  ruins  prove  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  small  burgh.     One  of  the  five  or  six  rivers,  called 
C(iiiso  in  the  department,  traverses  Issoire,  a  town  that  was 
founded   before  tiie  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  which  the 
Romans  gave  tlie  name  of  Issioilurum.     The  church  appears 
to  be  of  an  architecture  anterior  to  the  Gothic  ;  ni«»saic  or- 
naments are  observed  on  the  outside,  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  arc  carved  on  the  walls;  Virgo  and  Libra 
adorn  the  principal  front.     The  Latin  names  of  these  signs, 
and  the  Roman  characters  are  proofs  that  the  church  was 
built  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  the  choir  rests  on  a  subter- 
ranean chapel.     Those  who  pass  through  the  town,  may  ob- 
serve several  broad  and  well  built  streets,  fountains,  squai-es, 
a  fine  public  walk  and  a  covered  market  place,  built  of  gra- 

*  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  a  work  entitled,  Kecherchcssur  le*  piopritit;^  phy- 
8Wjue»,  chiinicjiicF  ct  mcdiclinN-s  cics  enux  du  Ale  ni-Dor  by  Docioi  BaiiKnid. 
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nite.  Issoire  was  tlio  birthplace  of  Antony  Diiprat,  clian-  book 
cellor  of  France,  who  after  tlic  death  of  his  wife,  entered  in-  ^^'•*^- 
to  holy  orders*  and  became  a  cardinal;  he  abolished  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  rendered  oflices  and  benefices  venal,  in- 
creased the  imposts,  and  lived  long  enough  to  be  execrated 
by  his  countrymen.  Iron  and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Auzat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier. 
More  than  a  million  of  bottles  ai'e  made  every  year  at  the 
glass  works  of  La  Combelle  in  the  same  district.  Sauxillan- 
ges  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  they  carry  on 
a  trade  in  earthen  ware,  saws,  scythes  and  woollen  stuffs  of 
tfieir  own  manufacture. 

The  Allier,  a  broad  but  shallow  river,  winds  through  Li- 
magne ;  on  the  left  are  the  granite  rocks  which  rise  in  the 
form  of  peaks  above  the  village  of  Saint-Yvoinc,  and  threat- 
en to  overwhelm  both  the  steersman  who  directs  his  bark, 
and  the  traveller  who  pursues  his  journey  along  the  road  on 
tJie  banks  of  the  river.  The  burgh  of  Vic-le-Comte  is  built 
on  the  right  bank  beyond  the  village;  it  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Lesage.  Billom,  a  town  ^'i'^'"- 
of  Sve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  supposed  to  ho  the  most 
ancient  in  Auvergne,  is  about  two  leagues  distant  from  the 
Allier.  It  may  he  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  l^iv-de-Cor- 
rent,  a  mountain  of  which  the  absolute  heigiit  may  he  more 
than  nineteen  hundred  feet;  it  is  composed  of  lime  and  sand- 
stone, substances  originally  deposited  below  the  fresh  wa- 
ters which  covered  the  whole  of  Limagne,  it  is  crowned  with 
lava  and  basalt.  Billom  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Auvergne,  was  for- 
merly celebrated,  and  it  has  again  become  so  of  late  years, 
on  account  of  a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  At 
the  time  of  their  expulsion,  a  picture  was  observed  in  the 
college  church,  of  which  many  engravings  were  afterwards 
sold  in  France;  it  represented 'religion  under  the  emblem  of 
a  ship  guided  by  the  Jesuits.  The  principal  articles  made 
in  the  town  are  silks  and  ])orcelain  of  admirable  fineness. 

The  road  to  Clermont  passes  alone  the  base  of  Gerc'ovia,  Mountain 
a  calcareous  and  volcanic  mountain  ;  the  name  serves  still  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  principal  city  in  the  country  of  the 
jfrrernt,  a  city  that  Csesar  besieged  without  success.  It  was 
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built  In  a  plain  on  the  mountain,  of  which  the  absolute  height 
is  not  lesji  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet.  The  site 
is  accnratelj  described  in  the  classical  Commentaries;  the 
country  people  have  often  found  broken  amphontf  Roman 
medals  and  Gallic  hatchets.  The  traveller  may  form  from 
the  same  place  some  notion  of  the  wealth  and  industry  in 
Limagne ;  he  may  see  villages  crowded  on  the  sidea  of  tlie 
mountain,  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  valleys  shaded  by 
fruit  trees,  and  in  the  distance,  the  fertile  plain  that  extends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Allier  to  the  volcanic  summits  that 
command  Clermont,  Yolvic  and  Riom.  The  heights  above 
the  plain  are  crowned  in  different  directions  with  old  and 
dark  castles,  watered  by  numerous  streams  or  canals  cut  by 
the  husbandmen,  and  passing  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  mea- 
dows, corn  fields,  orchards  and  plantations  of  |ioplar  trees. 

Pont-du-Chateau  may  contain  about  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants; it  is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  plain  4in  the 
banks  of  the  Allier,  which  flows  beneath  a  modern  bridge, 
and  falls  the  height  of  several  feet  from  an  artificial  embank- 
ment 

Clermont  is  built  on  a  height  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  lofty,  if  compared  with  the  mountains  that  surround  it. 
Ramparts  adorned  with  fine  trees  form  an  enclosure  round 
narrow  and  dismal  streets.  It  may  be  urged  however  that 
the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  town  is  owing,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  lava  with  which  the  houses  are  built;  the  inhabitants 
cover  them  with  plaster  of  Paris,  but  the  lava  always  re- 
sumes its  sombre  colour.  The  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but  it  remains  still  in  an  unfinished 
state;  the  architecture  is  bold  and  simple,  the  greatest  or- 
naments in  the  interior  are  ]Yerhaps  the  finely  painted  win- 
dows; the  white  marble  figures  on  the  outside  contrast  well 
with  the  dark  lava.  The  church  of  Notre-dame-du-Port  is 
without  doubt  a  very  ancient  building;  lighted  by  arcades 
and  not  by  ogives,  loaded  with  inscriptions  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, it  was  in  all  probability  founded  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  Cliristianity  in  Gaul. 

The  principal  squares  or  places  as  they  are  called,  are 
Tery  large,  some  of  them  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of 
different  buildings  or  public  institutions.    The  Jaude  forms 
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a  rectangle,  not  a  square,  a  covered  market  is  erected  in      book 
the  middle  of  it     A  lofty  Gothic  fountain  ornamented  with    c^i'i^- 
arabesques  rises  in  the  Champeix,  a    large  but    irregular  '^""^ 
qaadrangle.     The   Poterne    leads    to  an  agreeable    walk, 
from  which  the  plains  of  Limagne,  and  the  summit  of  Puy- 
de-Dome  may  be  distinctly  seen.     A  fountain  in  the  form 
of  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tau- 
reau  to  the  memory  of  Desaix.      The  ancient  college,    a  j^|;'f|"u|^on, 
Tery  elegpant  building,  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  last  monument;   large  halls  are  set  apart  for   public 
schools  of  drawing,  mineralogy  and  natural  history ;  it  con- 
tains besides  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  from  the  finest  an- 
cient statues,  of  different  articles  in  the  three  natural  king- 
doms, among  others,  the  best  mineralogical  specimens  in  the 
department.     Other  apartments  are  reserved  for  the  acade- 
mical society  and  a  library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes. 
A  white  marble  statue  of  Pascal,  certainly  the  most  illus- 
trious man  that  Clermont  has  produced,  has  been  placed 
in  the  library.      A  largo   and  valuable  botanical  garden 
communicates  with  the  college. 

The  fountain  of  Sainte-Alyre  flows  through  one  of  the  g^"„"|.!'"' 
suburbs  of  Clermont ;  the  inhabitants  consider  it  the  greatest  Aiyre. 
wonder  in  the  place,  and  guides  are  ever  ready  to  show  it  to 
strangers.  It  is  a  ferruginous  spring,  abundantly  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  lime;  it  supplies  baths,  the  use  of 
which  medical  men  consider  beneficial  in  some  complaints. 
The  transparency  of  the  water  does  not  indicate  the  ingre- 
dients that  com|M)so  it,  for  in  that  respect  it  may  vie  with 
the  purest  crystal.  Diverted  into  artificial  grottos,  or 
made  to  fall  in  minute  particles,  it  covers  flowers,  fruits, 
branches  of  trees,  and  stuffed  animals  of  the  largest  or 
smallest  size  with  so  fine  a  calcareous  sediment  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  petrifactions  without  changing 
their  forms.  These  articles  are  collected  and  sold  to 
strangers ;  many  of  whom,  apt  to  confound  a  mechanical 
operation  with  the  phenomena  of  petrifaction,  believe  that 
they  can  detect  the  mysteries  of  nature,  while  the  calcare- 
ous molecules  are  disengaged  from  the  waters.  The  spring 
of  Sainte-Alyre  has  made  for  itself  a  calcareous  embank- 
ment that  terminates  in  an   irregular  arch,  through  which 
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cxLiv.     bridge  an«J  embankments  are  rai«ed    on    lli*    plants   once 


watered  bv  tiie  spring.  The  calcareous  sediment  thas 
defKysited  extends  o\er  a  space  aboat  two  baadred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length;  a  branch  of  the  same  spring  foms  at 
present  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  the  lengtb 
gaineii  every  year  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  foliowi 
that  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years  elapsed  before  the 
bridge  and  embankments  which  are  now  seen,  were  com- 
pleted. 
rndjftrr  cf  Clcrmont  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  it  possesses 
rj.^rmont.  j,y|  f^^.  manufactories  or  works  of  any  kind.  It  may 
be  considered  however  an  important  depot  to  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  and  even  to  Bordeaux.  Lyons  and 
Paris*  The  people  in  Auvcrgiie  believe  it  to  be  a  town 
of  great  antiquity ;  the  ancient  name  of  JS*emetum  renders 
their  opinion  not  improbahle,  but  if  it  existed  at  the  time 
that  .Caesar  laid  siege  to  Gergovia.  it  must  have  been  a  place 
of  little  importance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
general.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  enlarged  and  era- 
boHishcd  by  Augustus;  indeed  to  perpetuate  the  recollection 
of  the  emporor's  munificrnce.  it  was  called  AHgustO'^^emetum* 
It  retained  its  senate  and  magistrates  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  the  present  name  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  tliat  of  an  ancirnt  castle  on  a  neighbouring 
height;  it  is  certain  at  least  that  both  the  one  and  the 
otiier  were  called  Clams  *Mons, 
Vri-'iihour-  'l'l»«  Puy-<lo-Croii<'lh',  Moijt  R<ignoii  and  olher  moun- 
loofi.  tains,  tlic  prodiirts  of  vtilranic  fires,  seem  like  so  many  low 

hills  from  tlic  lofty  ramparts  of  Clermont :  but  tliey  appear 
very  dilferent  from  the  plain  below  the  ramparls;  the  first 
rises  to  the  heiglit  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  town  ;  the  inclination  of  the  alternate 
calrareoiiH  and  basaltic  strata  towards  its  centre,  may  be  con- 
sidered tlie  traces  of  tin!  subterranean  shocks  by  which  it 
was  raised.  The  basaltic  rone  on  the  second  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  at  least  eij:5ht  liiindred  feet  above  its  base, 
and.  like  many  other  heights  in  the  same  country,  it  iscrown- 
VTont  irr-  ed  witli  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building.  Mont-Ferrand  has 
**"'*•  been  called  a  suburbs  of  Clermont,  although  it  is  about  a 
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intle  and  a  half  distant  from  the  walls;  it  consists  of  dark      book 
Gothic  houses,  that  are  crowded  on  an  inclined  plain.     A     c^^iv. 
country  different  from  that  whicli  has  been  now  described^ 
extends  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  oldest  building  in  the  burgh  of  Chamaillere  is  a  Valley  of 
church  that  was  built  in  the  fourth  century  ;  there  are  be-  ^^^^' 
sides  six  paper  mills  that  are  put  in  motion  by  the  Fonta- 
naty  which  waters  a  romantic  valley.  Old  walnut  trees 
display  their  thick  foliage,  while  tlic  broad-Ieavcd  ivy  clings 
round  their  trunks ;  vines  appear  suspended  above  a  road  that 
follows  the  windings  of  a  limpid  stream  ;  granite  mountains 
support  two  immense  masses  of  lava  and  scoria,  and  exca- 
vations similar  to  those  at  Puzzuoli  exhale  carbonic  acid. 
A  mineral,  acidulated,  ferruginous  and  thermal  spring  was 
I)erhaps  not  unknown  to  Csesar,  at  all  events  it  beara  his 
name;  another  stream  rises  from  volcanic  rocks,  passes 
through  the  grotto  of  Royat  by  seven  outlets,  and  forms  as 
many  cascades;  in  short  the  whole  valley  may  remind  an 
Italian  of  the  finest  sites  in  his  country.  The  Puy  Cha- 
teix  rises  above  the  village  and  grotto  of  Royat ;  it  was  so 
called  from  a  castlo  which  was  built  by  the  dauphins  of 
Auvergne.  The  mineralogist  may  find  near  its  summit, 
in  the  veins  that  run  through  the  granite,  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  sulphated  barytes;  the  botanist  may  discover  se- 
veral rare  plants  and  lichens  of  the  finest  colours.  Those 
who  have  neglected  the  previous  study  requisite  for  the  en- 
joyment of  scientific  researches,  may  except  the  invitation 
of  the  villagers,  who  are  ready  to  show  strangers  the  Gra- 
naries of  Casar.  It  is  thus  that  they  call  a  ruin  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  where  travellers  have  seen  rye,  wheat  and 
other  grain  slightly  carbonized,  in  all  probability  the  effect 
of  a  fire  by  which  the  granaries  of  the  ancient  castlo  were 
destroyed. 

An  author  of  some  celebrity   affirms   that  the   Puy-dc-  P"y-^c 
Dome  is  not  a  mountain, — what  else  can  it  be  ?     It  com- 
mands   all    the    volcanic    summits    in    the    neighbourhood 
of  Clermont,  the   absolute  elevation  exceeds  4500  feet,  and 
the'hcight  above  the  base,  2200.^     It  is  by  no  means  un- 

*  M.  Blanqui,  in  liis  Relation  iVun  voyajj^e  au  inidi  de  la  France,  makes  tlie 
absolute  elevation  equal  to  dOOO  feet. 
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BOOK  likelj  that  the  writers  who  describe  the  crater  of  the  Puy- 
cxLiv.  cIc-Dome,  have  never  ascoiided  it.*  The  mountain  may  bo 
~~~~~*'  regarded  as  an  ancient  monument  of  subterranean  convul- 
sions, impelled  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  covering 
the  orifice  of  the  crater  through  which  it  was  raised.  The 
ancients  called  it  Podium  Dumemef  it  is  composed  of 
a  spungy  rock  containing  in  many  places  ferruginous 
crystals  or  lamina  of  dazzling  lustre.  The  same  rock 
is  of  igneous  origin,  and  known  by  the  name  of  domtfeif 
the  type  of  other  analogous  substances.  Long  and  tufted 
grass  extends  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  a  small 
excavation,  the  only  remains  of  an  ancient  hermitage 
and  chapely  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  crater, 
although  it  is  deemed  inaccurate  to  call  the  Puy-de-Dome 
a  mountain.  The  view  loses  in  perspective  what  it  gains 
in  extent;  no  near  or  well-defined  objects  form  a  shade  to  a 
succession  of  airy  distances,  the  sixty  volcanos  that  form 
a  long  line  from  the  base,  might  almost  be  compared  to  so 
Puj-de-  many  mole-hills  in  a  field.  The  Puy-de-Xadailliat,  which 
Nadaiihat.  piges  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  has 
vomited  the  Serre,  an  immense  mass  of  lava,  occupying  on  a 
considerable  breadth,  an  extent  of  nearly  three  leagues. 
Puy-de-  The  admirably  preserved  crater  of  the  Puy-de-Pariou  may 
be  about  960  feet  in  diameter  and  280  in  depth;  the 
mountain  is  not  less  than. five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
last ;  still  both  of  them  appear  very  insignificant  from  the 
Puy-de-Dome. 
The  Great  Other  mountains  are  situated  on  the  north  of  these  dis- 
"^°"y-  tricts;  the  white  summits  of  the  Great  Sarcouy  and  the 
Puy-Chopine  indicate  a  different  origin  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  heights.  In  the  first,  the  same  porous  sub- 
stance may  bo  discovered,  as  the  one  which  composes  the 
Puy-de-Dome ;  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  still  serves  to 
indicate  the  use  to  which  the  rock  was  applied  by  the 
ancients.  Several  unfinished  sarcophagi  have  been  found 
in  the  caverns  dug  by  the  Romans;  it  is  certain  they  were 
considered  valuable  by  the  same  people  from  the  property 
they  possess  of  drying  speedily  dead  bodies  by  absorbing 

•  Besides  the  work  last  mentioned, see  the  Krmite  en  Provence ,tome  viii.  p.  328. 
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the  humid  particles.  The  second  or  the  Puy-Chopine  attests     book 
the  convulsions  by  vrliich  the  neighbouring  conical  masses    ^^^''^* 
wore  raisedi  masses  composed  of  dilfci*ent  sorts  of  domttes, 
granite  and  basaltic  rocks.     The  district  of  Riom  is  coter- 
minous to  these  mountains ;  Pont-Gibaud,  one  of  the  places  5^"^'^'' 
in  the  district  has  been  called  a  town,  although  the  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  eight  hundred  individuals ;  it  possesses 
a  fine  fountain,  mineral  springs,  several  corn  mills  and  hy- 
draulic saws;  the  inhabitants  have  lately  begun  to  work  ar- 
gentiferous lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Low  woods  cover  the  base  of  the  Puy-de-Nugcre,  and  in 
many  places  thorns  and  nut  trees  conceal  the  vegetable  mould 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  scoria ;  the  same  Puy  has 
vomited  from  its  inclined  crater  two  currents  of  lava,  which 
extend  in  different  directions  to  the  distance  of  3600  yards, 
and  meet  below  Yolvic.  The  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  had  ^oi^'^- 
long  used  volcanic  fragments  for  building  and  other  purpo- 
ses ;  but  the  same  sort  of  industry  was  of  late  years  mucb 
extended  by  the  ingenious  M.  de  Chabrol.  A  school  of 
drawing  and  sculpture  was  founded,  casts  of  ancient  figures 
were  collected,  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  was  intro- 
duced, and  village  lads  became  painters  and  sculptors.  Dif- 
ferent machines  moved  by  water  were  afterwards  erected, 
and  three  times  the  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  ex- 
tracting the  lava.  A  ready  market  was  found  for  the  diffe- 
rent products  in  Paris,  and  tlie  lava,  which  had  been  before 
only  used  in  building  houses  or  in  paving  streets,  was  chan- 
ged by  means  of  the  lathe  into  columns,  and  by  the  chisel 
into  elegant  chapters ;  the  master-works  of  antiquity  were 
thus  multiplied,  the  same  substance  was  converted  into  dp- 
pi  and  funereal  monuments,  its  sombre  colour,  solidity  and 
texture  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  rendering  it  more 
valuable  for  the  last  purpose  than  marble  or  even  granite. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  to  the  department,  if  the  trade  in  these  articles  of 
luxury  and  utility  were  sufficiently  encouraged,  if  canals 
made  in  Auvergne  to  communicate  with  the  rivers  that  de- 
scend towards  the  capital,  gave  greater  facility  to  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  which  in  the  present  state  of  communica- 
tions are  quadrupled  in  price  by  tlie  mere  expense  of  transport. 
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The  importance  of  Riom  may  be  attributed  to  courts  of 
laWy  and  to  the  litigious  propensities  of  the  people  in  Au- 
vergnc ;  at  all  events,  industry  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  trade 
of  the  place  is  almost  confined  to  articles  of  primary  neces- 
sity.  The  town  is  well  enough  built,  several  fountains  wa- 
ter it»  and  it  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Ambene;  the  sub- 
urbs are  separated  from  the  city  by  ramparts  and  fortifica- 
tions. It  might  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  depart- 
ment if  the  courts  of  justice  were  transferred  to  Clermont. 
The  tribunal,  the  holy  chapel  and  the  prison,  a  large  and 
well-aired  edifice  are  the  finest  buildings.  Riom  has  produ- 
ced several  distinguished  tncn,  but  none  more  so  than  Greg- 
ory of  Tours.  Although  there  is  only  one  long  and  broad 
street  in  Aigues- Perse,  the  population  amounts  to  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  the  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  pic- 
turesque scenery,  and  that  circumstance  together  with  its 
mineral  springs  may  account  for  its  being  a  place  of  resort 
in  the  fine  season.  Two  celebrated  men,  the  chancellor  De 
L'Hopital  and  the  poet  Delille  were  born  in  the  town. 

The  impulse  that  a  canal  and  good  roads  might  give  to 
the  commerce  and  consequently  to  the  wealth  of  tlie  depart- 
ment, may  be  estimated,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  in- 
dustry observable  along  the  Dore,  the  Allier  and  on  the  road 
to  Lyons,  lately  made  permeable  in  the  district  of  Thiei*s. 
The  city,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wild  and  romantic  coun- 
try, consists  of  singularly  painted  but  not  inelegant  houses. 
The  inhabitants  have  carried  on  a  trade  in  hardware  and 
coarse  cutlery  during  three  hundred  years,  and  the  same  sort 
of  industry  furnishes  employment  at  present  to  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  in  tlie  town  and  neiglibouring  hamlets.  The 
paper  made  in  the  same  place  dates  from  a  period  almost  as 
remote,  but  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  successively  introduced,  the  quantity  now  manufactur- 
ed is  much  greater,  and  the  quality  much  finer.  Ten  or 
twelve  other  works  arc  in  an  equally  prosperous  state,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  tiic  Durole,  the  great  mover  of  them 
all,  is  a  small  stream  that  rushes  through  a  narrow  and  ab- 
rupt ravine.  The  village  of  Saint-Remy  participates  with 
Thiers  in  the  same  sort  of  industry  ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in 
cutlery  and  hardware  goodsj  it  contains  nearly  four  thou- 
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sand  inhabitanto*  The  fir  trees  cut  in  the  neighbouring  book 
heights,  are  divided  into  planks  in  the  burgh  of  Puy-Guil-  ^^^'^* 
laume  on  the  banks  of  the  Dore,  by  means  of  hydraulic  saws. 
Maringues  rises  on  the  Morge,  not  far  from  the  Allier ;  ma- 
ny of  the  inhabitants  at*e  employed  in  dressing  chamois  and 
kid  skins.  Coorpierre,  the  chief  town  in  an  agricultural 
district,  contains  about  three  thousand  individuals ;  one  or 
two  mills  have  been  built  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
bones,  which  are  used  as  a  manure. 

'  The  district  of  Ambert,  although  not  so  favourably  situ-  Ambert. 
ated  as  the  last,  is  perhaps  more  important  on  account  of  its 
industry.  The  best  cheeses  in  Auvergne  are  ex[)orted  from, 
the  town ;  the  stream  which  crosses  it,  and  which  tlirows  it- 
self into  the  Dure,  puts  in  motion  more  than  sixty  paper 
mills  and  different  works.  Arlant  is  situated  above  Ambert 
in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolore;  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  lace  and  ribbons ;  Marsac  and  Viver- 
ols  carry  on  a  trade  in  articles  of  the  same  sort  Mines  of 
argentiferous  lead  are  worked  with  profit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saint-Amans-Roche-Savine :  lastly,  the  burghs  of 
Olierg^os  and  Cunlhat  export  the  same  products  as  Ambert. 

All  those  who  have  visited  tlie  department,  agree  that  its  Wealth  of 
commerce  and  resources  might  be  greatly  increased ;  to  judge  men  J^""" 
from  the  antimony,  lead  and  coal  mines,  considerable  wealth 
might  be  extracted  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  The  fruit- 
ful soil  of  Limagne  might  be  covered  with  the  richest  har- 
vests, if  the  prejudices  of  the  peasantry  were  not  opposed  to 
every  improvement.  The  rich  meadows  on  Mont-Dor,  the 
fine  swards  that  cover  all  the  sidesof  the  volcanic  Puys,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  rearing  cattle ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  of  a  good  kind,  it  might  be  necessary  to  import  ox- 
en from  Switzerland,  and  sheep  from  Spain.  The  wretched  Poverty  of 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks.  A  peasant,  encum- 
bered with  unwieldy  wooden  shoes,  may  be  seen  holding  a 
long  rod  in  his  riglit  Iiand,  and  guiding  oxen  attaclied  to  a 
wooden  cart,  of  which  the  wheels  without  iron  make  the  air 
rcsoiind  witli  the  shrill  and  disagreeable  noise  produced  by 
the  friction  on  the  axle-tree.  The  ancient  araire,  a  very 
clumsy  plough,  is  still  used  in  the  fields  5  the  ploughman 
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BOOK  stops  his  oxen  by  repeating  the  Latin  words,  sta  has,  words 
cxLiv.  introduced  by  Roman  masters,  from  whom  they  have  been 
"  handed  down  to  men  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  proclaim  their  poverty ;  the  windows 
do  not  admit  sufficient  light,  tiie  doors,  even  the  walls,  hard- 
ly afford  shelter  against  tlie  blast  The  labourer  is  seen  in 
his  wretched  dwelling,  borne  down  by  want  and  toil ;  his 
principal  food  is  cheese  or  milk,  wliich  cannot  be  of  a  very 
good  quality,  for  (he  cows  are  ill-fed,  and  they  are  used  in 
common  with  oxen  in  the  plough.  But  the  people  are  labo- 
rious and  worthy  of  a  better  fate ;  the  country-women,  who 
carry  on  their  heads  the  provisions  which  they  sell  in  the 
towns,  are  generally  employed  in  knitting  stockings,  or  in 
turning  the  spindle  as  they  go  to  market.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  peasants  in  their  leisure  hours  to  carry  sackfuls 
of  earth  to  places  difficult  of  access,  and  which  the  kindness 
of  the  proprietor  allows  them  to  cultivate.  They  are  de- 
graded by  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  throughout  France 
about  three  centuries  ago,  and  by  ignorance,  not  of  their  du- 
ties, for  they  are  honest  and  upright,  but  of  whatever  re- 
gards their  comfort  and  welfare ;  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
more  knowledge  and  less  superstition  might  enable  them  to 
enjoy  the  blessings,  of  which  their  laborious  perseverance 
renders  them  not  unworthy. 
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Europe  omHnued. — France.    Fourth  Seetiou.    Eastern 

Regimu 

Ltonnais,  Bargandy,  Franche-Coaite»  and  Alsace  make     book 
up  the  eastern  region.     The  inhabitants  are  more  enlight-     cxlt. 

cned  and  more  wealthy  than  those  in  tlie  central  depart- 

ments;  the  relative  population  is  also  greater;  the  superfi- 
cial extent  is  equal  to  2960  square  leagues^  the  number  or 
individuals  to  4,160,000,  or  the  mean  number  in  every 
square  league  to  1416.  The  Forez  heights  separate  the  two 
regions;  in  the  one  the  people  are  ignorant,  poor  and 
wretched  ;  in  the  other  they  are  well  informed,  industrious 
and  happy :  how  happens  it  that  such  differences  exist  in 
a  country,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  same  pri- 
vileges, and  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  ?  They  may 
be  accounted  for  by  many  concurring  causes,  but  the 
facility  of  communications  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  of 
any.  The  region  we  are  about  to  enter  is  better  provided 
with  roads,  navigable  rivers  and  canals  than  any  other  that 
lias  been  yet  described,  and  it  ]>ossesses  no  other  advantage 
which  exerts  a  greater  influence  on  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  contributes  more  to  improvements  of  every 
sort. 

The  department  of  Loire  is  watered  from  the  southern  to  Depan- 
tho   northern   extremity   by   the  river  of  the  same  name,  J^orre!* 
which  flows  between  granite  chains,  sandstone  and  ancient 

calcareous  rocks,  traversing  lands  ill  adapted  for  fruitful 
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BOOK     harvests,  as  their  insufficiency  attests,  but  valuable  on  ac- 
^^^^*     count  of  their  coal,  iron  and  lead*     Metals  rendered  sub- 

"  servient  to  many  domestic  purposes,  lint  and  flax  woven 

to  satisfy  the  luxury  of  tlie  rich,  or  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
silk  made  to  assume  a  thousand  different  tints,  or  changed 
into  articles  which  the  caprice  of  fashion  multiplies  almost 
to  infinity,  yield  greater  profits  to  the  inhabitants  than 
any  that  could  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  richest 
soil. 

Of  the  three  districts  into  which  the  department  of  Loire 
is  divided,  Saint-Etienne  is  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  populous.  The  people  in  the  small  town  of  Bourg- 
Argental  rear  many  silk- worms;  they  are  also  employed 
in  manufacturing  crapes  and  different  stuffs.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Chambon  work  their  coal  mines,  manufacture  rib- 
bons, export  a  great  many  nails,  knives,  and  files ;  Firmini 
carries  on  a  trade  in  the  same  articles.  A  fine  walk 
leads  to  Saint  Chamond,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, where  public  baths  have  been  lately  erected.  The 
waters  of  the  Ban  and  tlie  Gicr  serve  to  move  different 
works   and   not  fewer  than  thirty   ribbon   manufactories. 

Rivede  Hive  de  Gier  contains  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  wealth  of  the  town  may  be  attributed  to  glass 
and  iron  works,  and  to  mines  of  excellent  coal,  worked  by 
^  means  of  forty  steam  engines ;  it  is  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  three  valleys  on  the  Givor  canal  and  the  small  river 
of  Gicrs.  The  village  of  Berardicre  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  chief  town,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  steel 
foundries. 

Rail  road.  j^^^^  immense  progress  that  industry  has  already  made 
in  France,  renders  it  diflicult  to  assign  any  limits  to  future 
improvements,  but  from  what  has  been  already  done,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  more  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. A  rail-way,  now  almost  finished,  extends  from  Saint- 
Etienne  to  Lyons,  so  that  goods  may  soon  be  conveyed  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other  in  half  the  time  that  is  at 
present  necessary.  The  distance  may  be  equal  to  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  miles ;  the  difficulties  that  have  been  over- 
come since  18£7,  have  wholly  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  country.      Hills  and  valleys  are    levelled,  620,000 
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cubic  yards  of  hard  rock  have  been  torn  from  the  soil,  book 
120,000  cttbicyards  of  earth  have  been  taken  away,  and  in  c^^^- 
order  to  fill  op  the  inequalities  in  the  ground,  110,000  have 
been  removed  from  one  place  to  anotlicr ;  on  the  whole  line, 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twelve  arches,  each  of  them 
forming  a  bridge,  have  been  raised,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  cut  throogb  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint- 
Etienne.  It  is  calculated  that  at  no  distant  iieriod  steam- 
engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  drag- 
ging each  fifteen  loaded  wagons,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
dghteen  hundred  carts  and  carriages  that  pass  daily  between 
the  two  towns. 

8aint*Etienne,  says  a  good  judge  of  such  places,  is  built  |^^"^- 
without  regularity;  there  as  well  as  in  many  commercial 
towns,  order  and  beauty  are  of  secondary  importance.* 
Workshops  covered  with  tiles,  darkened  with  smoke  and 
without  windows,  resembling  the  abodes  of  the  Cyclops, 
surround  the  elegant  and  modern  town-Iiouse,  which  the 
inhabitants  erected  on  the  Place-Neuve.  The  streets  are 
obscured  by  a  dark  and  light  dust,  which  covers  clothes, 
bouses  and  even  furniture.  It  is,  however,  in  these  very 
streets  that  the  people  manufacture  the  liglit  gauze,  the 
blond  and  dazzling  ribbons,  for  wliJch  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  tributary  to  France.  Contiguous  houses  are  inhabited 
by  armourers  and  embroiderers ;  the  movement  of  tlie  loom 
18  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the  noise  of  the  anvil  resounds 
in  the  fields*  **  I  have  seen,''  continues  M.  Blanqui,  ^*  men 
on  horseback,  who  to  judge  from  their  squalid  dress,  miglit 
be  thought  unable  to  afford  linen,  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  they  were  the  proprietors  of  productive  iron  works. 
Miners  without  shirts  refuse  to  take  charity ;  beggars  with 
shirt-ruffles  walk  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  houses,  which 
formed  formerly  part  of  the  suburbs,  are  now  in  the  Iieart 
of  the  town,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  increased 
within  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years  from  twenty  to  forty 
thousand.  What  a  contrast  to  Montbrison,  the  capital  of 
the  department,  which    is  inhabited  principally  by    the 

*  Relation  d'un  voyage  au  midi  de  la  France,  pendant  let  moit  d^Aout  et  de 
September,  1828,  by  M.  Adrien  Blanqui. 


EUKOPB. 

E  lords  of  Beaiijeu.  Tt  possesses  several  paper  milln,  and  car- 
'•  rica  on  no  inconsiderable  trade  in  wine.  The  same  trade 
and  tlic  snie  of  embroidered  works  tend  to  enricti  BcileTille- 
siir-Saone.  The  two  Inst  towns  contain  nearly  an  equal 
niifnbtr  of  iiiliabitants,  the  population  of  each  amounts  at 
least  to  three  thouxand  individuals.  Villc-Franchc,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  wealthy  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  con- 
sists uf  a  broad  street  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
of  houflcs  grouped  round  it,  which  rorni  (he  suburbs.  The 
lands  watered  by  the  Saorie  and  the  Morgon  are  very  fruit- 
ful ;  the  neighbouring  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
It  must  bo  admitted,  however,  that  the  picturesque  scenery 
round  Ville-Francbe  has  not  been  much  improved  by 
cultivation;  as  a  manufacturing  town,  it  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  village  of  Chessy  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Arbrcsle,  is  about  three  leagues  on  the 
south  of  it;  it  contains  six  hundred  inltabitants,  and  it  is 
Weil  known  on  account  nf  the  most  productive  cupper  mines 
ill  France. 

Lyons  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  for 
the  view  which  the  country  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
command,  for  the  four  suburbs  and  twenty  quays  on  the 
Saonc  and  Rhone.  The  gentle  movements  of  the  first  riv- 
er and  the  rapidity  of  the  second  form  a  striking  contrast. 
The  Saone  offers  an  emblem  of  peace — ravnurablo  to  the 
arts,  to  commerce  and  to  industry  ;  vessels  are  continually 
sailing  up  and  down  its  streams,  and  seventeen  harbours 
are  situated  on  its  banks.  The  Rhone,  emblematic  uf  war 
and  civil  discord,  is  nn  impetuous  torrent  which  the  temeri- 
ty of  man  docs  not  always  brave  with  impunity  ;  the  loud 
noise  of  its  waters  is  the  only  sound  that  can  be  heard  on 
the  dismal  and  deserted  banks.  Other  and  le.sa  pleasing 
contrasts  may  be  observed  in  the  same  town ;  there  are  not 
fewer  than  fifty-six  squares,  in  almost  all  of  them  rubbish 
and  filth  are  heaped  round  sumptuous  monuments.  The  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  streets  arc  ill-p»ved,  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  and  as  rain  is  of  frequent  occurrence  they  are  very 
often  wet.  All  the  inhabitants  must  be  indifferent  abouttho 
cleanliness  of  their  town,  otherwise  the  same  filth  could 
not  be  seen    m-ur    mean    shops,    costly    warehouses,  the 
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humble  abode  of  the  artiBan,  and  the  habitation  of  the  hook 
wealthy  merchant  The  canuts  or  silk  weavers  piTpare  in  <^^l^- 
their  smoky  garrets  light  crapes,  brilliant  satins  and  plia- 
ble  tafetaa  of  the  freshest  colours ;  no  sooner  have  they  been 
taken  from  their  dirty  hands,  than  they  are  sent  to  Paris, 
where  they  asslime  the  various  shapes  that  fashion  renders 
indispensable. 

Lyons  or  rather  Lugdunum  was  one  of  the  principal  ci-  Origin  an( 
ties  in  the  dominions  of  the  Segusiani  at  the  time  that  C»-  "n^iquity- 
sar  took  it  from  the  Gauls.  About  forty  years  before  the 
▼nlgar  era  Monatius  Plancus  received  instructions  from  the 
Roman  senate  to  allow  the  people  of  V ienne,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  town  by  the  Mobrogea  to  settle  in  Lug- 
dunum. It  became  not  long  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Roman  settlements  in  France  ;  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  only  inferior  In  population  to  Narbonne.  The  im- 
portance and  the  admirable  position  of  the  town  rendei*ed 
it  frequently  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Gaul.  It 
was  first  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  rises  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saone;  it  was  embellished  by  many  noble 
monuments,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  single 
night.  This  disastrous  event,  of  which  history  affords 
fortunately  but  few  examples,  happened  in  the  year  59  of 
the  Christian  era,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  does  not  requii*e  a  minute  examination  of  an- 
cient edifices  to  be  convinced  that  the  Romans  knew  well 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  inequalities  on  the  ground. 
Indeed  their  towns  had  an  air  of  majesty,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  modern  cities.  The  palace  of  the  emperors 
rose  on  the  hill  of  Saint-Just,  where  the  monastery  of  An- 
tiquaile,  now  changed  into  an  hospital  for  IncnrableSf  was 
afterwards  built.  The  name  of  the  convent  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  number  of  medals  and  other 
antiquities,  which  wore  discovered  in  digging  the  founda- 
tion. An  amphitheatre  was  erected  on  the  same  height, 
and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  seen  in  the  gardens  round 
the  convent  of  the  Minims.  The  waters  of  the  Rhone  and 
tlie  small  river  Furaut  were  conveyed  by  means  of  an  aque- 
duct at  least  two  leagues  in  length,  to  different  parts  of 
the  town.      Sixty  Gallic  nations  raised  at  the  confluenco 
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uf  tliG  Saniic  nnd  Rlioiie  an  nltar  to  Augustus,  of  wiiicli 
the  four  iirinci|ial  coliimnH  were  afterwards  rcinuvcd  to 
'  the  altar  in  tlic  cliurcli  of  Saiiit-Martin-il'Aina>.  But 
tlio  two  rivers  meet  iii)  longer  at  tlic  same  place;  more 
tlinn  fifly  yrars  liavc  elapsefl  since  Perraclie  (lie  sculptor 
tliouglit  it  practicable  to  tlivert  tlie  conrsc  of  the  Saonr. 
which  now  falh  intii  the  Rhone  below  its  former  conBu- 
cncc;  the  ancient  channel  was  thus  drained,  and  it  now 
forms  n  public  walk.  The  four  Roman  roads  traced  by 
Agrippa  jiasseil  througli  Lyons,  one  by  Auvcrgno  and 
Aquitaino  extended  to  the  Pyrenees,  another  to  the  Rhine^a 
third  by  Picardy  to  the  Ocean,  and  a  fourth  by  Narbonnic 
Gaul  to  tlio  Uleililerrarican.  A  rock  that  was  cut  by  order 
of  Agrijipa,  still  bears  the  name  of  Pierre- Seise ;  Buchard 
of  Burgundy  built  on  it  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  for- 
midable  castle,  which  was  in  Inter  limes  changed  into  a 
slate  prison.  The  name  of  many  places  in  the  town  and 
nciglibourliDod  of  Lyons  are  connected  with  ancient  associ- 
ations. 

In  the  titno  of  tho  Uomnns,  Bella-Curia  was  the  name  uf 
the  place,  from  which  the  prctor  pronounced  his  decrees, 
it  ia  at  present  the  square  of  Bellecour.  The  elegant 
buildings  which  adorned  it,  were  demolished  by  a  furious 
conventionalist,  (hey  were  raised  anew  by  Napoleon.  It 
forms  a  regular  square,  and  the  fronts  of  two  very  large 
edifices  supported  by  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  ballua- 
trades,  make  up  the  greater  part  uf  two  opposite  sides;  the 
houses  are  shaded  by  lime  trees.  The  hill  of  Fourviei-e  ia 
situated  within  the  original  enclosure  of  the  Forum  Velut, 
or  according  to  some  antiquat'ies,  ttie  Forum  Veneris  that 
Trajan  ei-erted.  Tho  hill  was  called  after  the  forum,  anil 
jtn  ancient  building  on  it  was  consecrated  to  tlie.  catholic 
worship  by  Pius  the  Seventh  during  his  short  residence  in 
the  town  in  1805.  The  squaie  of  Terreaux  may  recall 
events  of  a  dilfercnt  nature,  events  that  have  left  an  inde- 
lible stain  on  the  page  of  history;  there  Cinq-Mars  sufler- 
cd  death  fur  having  attempted  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  country,  or  rather  for  having  united  with  soihb 
others  against  tlic  proud  and  vindictive  ininistci-  of  Lewis 
the  Thirtccntli  ;  tliere  too  llic  uituou^  president  Dc  Thuii 
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was  boheadedy  because  ho  chose  to  die  rather  tlian  betray  his     book 
friend.  cxlv. 

Lyons  is  connected  with  many  historical  events;  it  was  Z     !" 
there  that  Pertinax  died ;  Albinus  and  Severus  contended  recoiiec 
for   the   empirGy   and  the  town  declared   for  the  former^  ^^°°'* 
opened  its  gates  to  him  after  his  defeat,  and   was    level- 
ed with  the  ground  by  the  victor;  a    hundred   and    fifty 
years  elapsed  before  it  rose  from  its  ruins.    It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  during  the  fifth  century* 
It  was  at  one  time  subject  to  the  kings  of  France,  at  ano- 
ther under  the  power  of  its  archbishopsi  but  it  was  taken 
from  the  latter  by  Guy,  count  of  Forez.    After  many  wars 
between  Ihe  descendants  of  the  count  and  the  clergy,  the 
latter  recovered  their  authority;  but  the  town    was   not 
more  fortunate,  for  the  canons  of  Lyons  assumed  the  title 
of  counts,  and  the  people  had  to  submit  to  a  double  tyran- 
ny— ^the  arrogance   of  the   nobility,  and  the   rapacity  of 
the  church.      Lewis    the  Gros  by  introducing  the  muni- 
cipal system  into  his  dominions,  rendered  the  sword  and 
mitre  less  oppressive.      It   might   bo   shown   indeed  that 
the   effects   of  the  change   were  felt  at  Lyons  before   the 
town  was  added  to  the  monarchy.     But  during  a  hundred 
years   after   the   same    period,  the   archbishops  continued 
their  depredations,  and  the  people   were  frequently  excited 
to  revolt;  at  last  Saint-Lewis  declared  himself  the  arbiter 
of  the  scandalous  exactions  on  tlic  part  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  resistance  which  such  proceedings  rendered  lawful 
on   the   part  of  the  people ;  by  tlie  decision  of  the    same 
prince,  Lyons  was  included  witliin  the    dominions  of  the 
crown.      From    that   epoch  the  citizens   had  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  magistrates,  of  controlling  and  keeping 
their  accounts ;  lastly,  no  burgess  could  be  cited  in  judg- 
ment beyond  the  walls  of  the  town.    It  was  at  the  general 
council  held  at  Lyons  in  1245,  that  the  cardinals  by  an 
order   of  Pope    Innocent   the  Fourth,   clothed  themselves 
for  the  first  time  in  scarlet.     This  wealthy  city  was  de- 
stroyed in  1793  by  the  revolutionary  army  after  a  siege  of 
sixty-five  days,  because  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  free 
themselves  from  popular  tyranny.      Two   deputies  of  the 
convention  at  the  head  of  sixty    thousand  men  could  not 
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etTect  D  capitulation  until  the  town  was  bombarded,  antil 
the  besirged  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 
The  principal  edifices  were  demnllshcil,  nnd  in  conformity 
to  a  decree,  the  town  wan  called  Ville-JIffranchie.  Cruel 
mockery,  worthy  of  the  period,  the  anarchy-men  con- 
founded freedom  with  the  work  of  destruction  ! 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Lyons  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First;  flic  inhabitants  learnt  from  the 
Genoese  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk.  The  town  contain- 
ed about  flirty  years  ago  180,000  individuals,  and  there 
were  not  fewer  than  18,000  looms,  which  were  annually 
supplied  with  13,000  hundred-weights  of  raw  materials. 
In  consctiuence  nf  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  the  popu- 
lation was  greatly  diminished ;  and  it  appears  indeed  that 
in  1803  the  number  of  looms  was  reduced  to  seven  hun- 
dred. When  France  by  colossal  strides  extended  her 
frontiers  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Elbe,  Lyons  became  again 
an  important  manufacturing  town;  still,  however,  the  po- 
pulation is  not  so  great  as  it  once  was,  for  with  the  suburbs 
of  Vaise,  Croix-Riiusse  and  Guillotiere,  it  amounts  only 
to  173,000  persons  ;  but  it  may  be  obv^erved  that  the  manii- 
fncturea  have  increased  since  the  time  that  silks  were  gene- 
rally worn.  The,  number  of  looms  is  eqnal  to  nearly 
twenty  tlmusand,  manual  labour  lias  been  abridged  by  im- 
proved machinery,  and  the  products  of  each  workman 
are  greater.  Tlius,  with  a  diminished  population  it  ma- 
nufactures more  than  it  did  forty  years  ago;  and  as  the  in- 
habitants consume  much  more,  the  revenue  has  increased 
in  proportion,  according  to  the  last  accounts  it  exceeds 
3,120,000  franks,  or   L.130,000. 

The  Lyonese  allow  that  their  town  is  very  dirty,  but 
they  insist  that  the  edifices  are  very  magnificent;  as  If 
fine  buildings  were  in  good  keeping  with  fillhy  streets. 
The  time  in  which  the  cathedral  was  founded,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  it  may  be  admired  fur  the  imposin<;  simplicity 
of  the  interior,  and  the  ricbncsR  of  the  portal.  The  palace 
of  the  archbishops  was  built  in  the  reign  nf  Lewis  the 
Thii'tcenth;  in  point  of  size  it  might  serve  as  a  residence 
to  kings.  Two  edifices  arc  situated  in  the  quarter  of 
Saint-Clair— the   most   fashionable    part   of  Lyons;  they 
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rise  at  no  (^reat  distance  from  each  other ;  the  one  or  the     book 
Great  Theatre  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  arcliitec-     ^^^^' 
tural  talent  of  the   celebrated   Soufflot,  the  second  or  the  ^"~'~' 
town-house^  if  one  only  be  excepted,  may  be  allowed  to  be 
the  finest  in   Europe.    Within  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  arts  are  the  exchange  together  with  the  collections  of 
paintings  and  antiquitiest  an  union  descriptive  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  who  estimate  the  arts  and    sciences 
only    Inasmuch    as    they    may    be    made  subservient    to 
trade  and  industry.      The  ancient  convent  of  the  Trinity 
baa  been  changed  into  a  royal  college,  it  contains  the  most 
valuable  provincial  library  in  France,  a  library  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  six  thousand  volumes  and  eight  hundred 
manuscripts  in  different  languages. 

In  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  the  desire  of  know-  Scientific 
ledge  has  increased  of  late  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  "^'"^  ^ 
may  become  still  more  general,  that  it  may  extend  to  every 
class  of  the  community.  The  wealthy  by  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  education,  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer 
the  greatest  benefits  on  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  secure 
the  prosperity  of  their  town,  for  the  concomitants  of  dif- 
fused knowledge  arc  additional  industry,  improvements  of 
every  sort,  public  tranquillity  and  public  happiness.  There 
are  at  present  in  Lyons  a  society  of  agriculture  and  natu- 
ral history,  another  of  medicine,  and  a  third  of  pharmacy, 
a  Linnaen  society,  and  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  arts 
and  belles  lettres.  Among  the  schools  and  places  of  edu- 
cation, we  may  mention  one  of  rural  economy  and  the  veteri- 
nary art,  another  of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  third  of  draw- 
ing; public  lectures  are  besides  delivered  on  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  geometry  and  physics. 

The  beneficent  institutions  attest  that  in  Lyons  at  least,  Charitnbic 
philanthropy  is  not  an  empty  sound,  a  word  void  of  mean-  »"^**'"**°" 
ing.  The  infirmary  is  the  best  institution  of  the  kind  in 
France.  Fourteen  hundred  children  are  admitted  every 
year  into  an  hospital,  in  which  four  times  that  number  are 
educated  and  maintained.  A  religious  house  has  been  set 
apart  for  such  as  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  and 
in  another  building  the  best  means  are  provided  for  the 
instructien    of  the   dcnf  and  dumb ;    in  addition  to    these 
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places  may  be  mentioned  a  savings^liank  fur  tlio  whole  de- 
partment, togetUci-  Willi  diCTui-crit  friendly  stud  benevolent 
societieB. 
i  Tlie  nnmes  of  all  tlio  dtstingiiislicd  Inen  tlmt  have  been 
born  at  Lyona  since  the  most  remote  times  to  the  present, 
might  Torm  a  long  list.  Germanicus.  Clauditis,  Marcus- 
Aureliua,  Carncalla,  Geta,  the  biahup  SidoniuB  Apollinaria, 
Peter  V.ildo  the  reformer,  Philibert  Deiorme  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Tiiilleriea,  Coustou  and  Coysevos  the  celebrated 
Btatuaries,  Antlmny  do  Jiissicii  the  botanist,  Miirellet  the 
political  econiimist,  Rozier,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  Putrin 
the  natural  historian,  and  Marahal  Suchet  are  the  most 
remarkable  persons  whose  names  occur  at  present  to  our 
recollection. 

The  minute  description  which  such  a  city  aa  Lyons  re- 
quires, may  be  apt  to  make  ua  forget  that  there  arc  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  of  Saint-Genis- 
Laval  manufacture  oil,  diflercnt  colours  and  banners;  the 
pictures  with  whicii  they  supply  several  churches,  may  with 
equal  accuracy  be  denominated  manufacltirea.  Arhresto 
ia  flituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Brovannc  and  the  Tar- 
dine;  the  town  was  comjilctely  destroyed  by  inundations 
in  1715,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt;  the  inliabitnnts 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  linL 

The  course  of  the  Rhnnc  on  tlic  cast  and  the  south,  and 
the  Saone  on  the  west,  form  the  limits  of  the  department 
which  the  Ain  waters  from  north  to  south.  The  last  river 
divides  it  into  two  regions:  the  eastern  on  the  right  con- 
sluts  of  an  undulating  ridge,  in  which  tlie  lands  arc  argil- 
laceous and  in  many  places  humid  and  mai-shy ;  tho 
western  on  the  left  is  covered  with  heights  about  2,600 
or  3000  feet  in  elevation,  they  are  attached  to  the  Alps  hy 
the  chain  of  Jura.  The  same  country  is  watered  by  iiu- 
petUDua  torrents,  and  intersected  hy  deep  vallies,  almost 
all  of  which  extend  fmm  norlh  to  south.  In  the  first  region, 
agriculture  forms  Ihe  principal  occupation  of  thcinhabitants, 
and  the  harvests  are  sufficient  for  the  consumption  ;  the 
people  in  the  second  cultivate  fruitful  valliea,  rear  a  great 
iinmber  of  sheep  and  horses,  work  iron   and  different  quar- 
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ries  that  afford  excellent  materials  for  building,  and  the  best     book 
lithographic  stones  in  France.  cxlv. 

Few  cities  of  any  importance  are  situated  in  the  depart- 
ment Trevouxt  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saoae^  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  in  whicli  the  prin- 
cipal places  are  Montluel,  a  town  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  m  hom  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing cloth,  and  Thoissy,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Bicbat  The  small  but  neat  town  of  Pont-dc-Vaux  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bessouse,  communicates  with  tlic  Saonc  by 
means  of  a  canal ;  the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  fountain  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  to  the  memory  of  General  Joubert, 
their  townsman.  Bourg-en-Brcsse,  ho  called  from  the  name  Bourgen- 
of  the  ancient  province  of  which  it  was  tlic  capital,  is  at  pre- 
sent the  chief  town  in  the  department.  It  rises  on  the  site 
of  Tanuif  which  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  . 
century;  it  is  well  built,  watered  by  fountains,  and  embel- 
lished with  agreeable  walks  on  the  Ressouse  and  the  Yeyle ; 
its  commerce  might  be  greatly  improved  if  it  were  within 
reach  of  navigable  rivers*  It  has  given  birth  to  two  great 
men,  Yaugelas  and  Lalande. 

The  districts  of  Belley  and  Nantua,  or  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Ain,  were  formerly  called  Bugey, 
a  country  connected  with  ancient  recollections,  and  abound- 
ing in  picturesque  sites.  Polybius  was  of  opinion  that 
this  small  region  might  bo  termed  the  Celtic  Delta,  a 
name  to  which  it  is  still  entitled  from  its  triangular  form. 
Belley  or  the  capital  existed  at  the  time  that  Brennus  Belie/. 
undertook  his  expedition  against  Rome,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  fierce 
Gaul ;  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  importance  until  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The  ancient 
names  of  Belley  are  BelUHumj  Bellicuin  and  Bellica.  Ala- 
ric  burnt  it  in  the  year  390 ;  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  his  nephew  Wibert.  It  was  de- 
stroyed a  second  time  by  fire  in  1385;  but  Amadous  the 
Seventh,  count  of  Savoy,  repaired  it  and  encompassed  it 
with  walls.  The  small  village  of  Frebuge  near  Nantua,  is 
the  Forum  <8efriimnnm,  once  the  principal  city  of  the  Sebu- 
siani,  but  it   has  been  confounded  by  some  authors  with 
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Bonrg-en-Bressc.  Nantu^  derives  its  name  from  the  JWin- 
tuaies  ;  it  is  situated  in  a  mountain  pass  bounded  by  steep 
rocks,  near  a  lake  bliaded  with  trees ;  the  banks  form  an 
agreeable  walk,  and  the  waters  abound  in  excellent  trout 
tlie  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and  paper.  Oyonnax,  a 
burgh  at  no  great  distance  from  Nantua,  contains  fifteen 
hundred  inliabitants ;  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  the  same  kind 
of  goods.  An  author  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  his 
etymological  rescarrlies  on  Bugey,  maintains  that  Oyonnax 
was  founded  by  the  Rhodians  three  centuries  before  the  vul- 
gar era.*  The  people,  who  inhabited  the  county  of  GeXy 
having  encouraged  the  invasion  of  their  neighbours  the  Hel- 
vetii  into  Gaul,  Caesar  subdued  the  invaders  and  united  Grex 
to  the  territory  of  the  Sehusianu  The  town  is  ill  built  and 
difficult  of  access ;  a  terrace  that  rises  above  the  principal 
street  commands  an  admirable  view  of  the  Leman  lake  and 
the  mountains  of  Savoy  grou|>ed  round  the  majestic  Mont- 
Blanc.  From  the  same  terrace  may  be  seen  FernexorFer- 
ney  in  an  agreeable  valley ;  it  was  only  a  hamlet  of  fifty 
inhabitants  when  Voltaire  made  it  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
but  that  great  men  introduced  anew  branch  of  industry,  and 
Ferney  contained  before  his  death,  eight  hundred  watch- 
makers and  workmen  ;  tlieir  number  at  present  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  thousand. 

meniofth  '^  ***  ^"'^  nccessary  to  cross  the  Saone  to  enter  into 
Saone  and  a  dlfTorent  country,  a  country  fniitful  in  wine  and  corn, 
abounding  in  coal,  lead,  iron  and  manganese,  intersected 
by  roads,  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  peopled  by  industri- 
ous inhabitants.  Macon,  the  capital  of  Saone-et-Loire,  is 
situated  on  the  riglit  bank  of  tlio  Saone  at  the  frontiers  of 
the  department.  The  position  may  bo  favourable  for 
the  trade  in  wine,  but  a  worse  one  could  not  be  selected 
for  tiic  seat  of  the  principal  authorities.  The  town  was  call- 
ed Maiisco  by  Csesar,  who  strengthened  it  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  rendered  it  a  depot  for  military  supplies.  Se- 
veral ancient  ruins  are  contained  in  it,  and  an  old  bridge 
whirii  still  remains,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Roman  general.     The  houses  are  by  no  means  elegant, 
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the  Rtreetfl  are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  but  the  quays  are  book 
broad  and  well  built.  The  sanguinary  Saiiit-Foint,  wlio  cxlv. 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  rendered  iiimself 
inrainous  during  the  religious  wars  by  the  atrocities 
that  were  then  termed  the  Sauieries  of  MicoHf  was 
a  native  of  the  town.  The  fine  cathedral  was  destroyed 
by  the  revolutionists,  but  they  spared  the  ancient  episcopal 
palace.  The  village  of  Romaneclie  contains  two  thousand 
inliabitantSt  and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  fa- 
mous for  its  wines.  Cluny,  a  town  of  four  thousand  souls, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  was  formerly  celebi*ated 
on  account  of  a  magnificent  abbey  belonging  to  tlie  Bene- 
dictines. The  convent  has  been  changed  into  a  college, 
and  it  contains  besides  other  useful  institutions.  The  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  Prudbon  the  painter;  Grcuze,  not  Tournui. 
less  celebrated  as  a  painter,  was  born  at  Tournus ;  the  mo- 
nument which  was  raised  to  his  memory,  is  certainly  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  only  ornament  that  can  be  found  in 
tlie  town.  The  population  amounts  to  five  thousand  in- 
dividuals, the  principal  manufactures  are  hats  and  cov^ 
eriets. 

Charolles  was  formerly  the  chief  town  in  the  small  pro-  CharoUci. 
▼ince  of  Charollais ;  it  is  at  present  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict which  possesses  several  manufactories  and  four  or  five 
iron  w*orks.  Bourhon-Lancy  contains  two  thousand  five 
hundred  individuals;  it  is  still  frequented  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters,  the  baths  were  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
mans; the  iown  bears  the  name  of  Jquae-Misinei  in  the 
Theo<]osian  tables.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  out  of  the  road 
to  examine  Seille-Louhans,  for  it  consists  only  of  some  old 
houses  that  project  into  the  streets.  Chalons-sur-Saone  ri-  Chaions- 
vals  Macon  in  commerce  and  industry.  An  old  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  suburbs  may  recall  an  act  of  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  Lothaire;  that  prince  hated  the  sons  of  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  to  satisfy  his  vengeance  he  ordered  their  sister, 
the  fair  and  virtuous  Gerberge,  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's 
tail  along  the  bridge,  she  was  afterwards  piit  into  a  cask,  and 
thrown  into  the  Saone.  The  town  is  well  built,  quays  have 
been  constructed  along  the  river,  and  a  lofty  obelisk  serves 
to  adorn  a  public  walk.     Chalons  was  an  important  milita- 
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r;  station  in  Elic  time  of  Caesar ;  by  wliom  it  is  called  Cabi- 
nolinum,  but  an  Danville  remiirks,  tbeie  uie  few  places  in 
France)  of  wbitb  the  nticicnt  name  lias  been  written  in  so 
many  diHbrcnt  ways.*     Denon  ^vas  a  native  of  Chalons. 

Tlie  small  town  of  Mnntcenis  rises  on  a  height  between 
two  mountaiiiR  at  some  distance  on  the  west  of  the  Cen- 
tral Canal;  coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked  in  Ihe  ncigli- 
boui-hood.  The  burgli  of  Creusot  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  ;  it  exports  gla^s  and  crystal  to  most  parts  of  France, 
it  lias  its  canriiin  foundiics  and  iron  works.  Autun  risca  «t 
the  conHuencu  of  the  Arroux  and  the  Crettsevaux;  it  was 
the  Bibrade  of  the  ^dui,  but  it  received  the  name  of  ^ugus- 
lodunnm  during  the  empire.  Triumphal  archesi  the  ruins 
of  temples  or  amphitheatres,  and  the  extent  of  the  old  walls 
attest  that  it  was  much  larger  and  without  doubt  much 
more  populous  in  ancient  times  than  at  present.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  above  an  ancient  Camptts  Martins, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  fine  walk  shaded  witli 
trees. 

The  nature  of  the  country  has  pointed  out  two  different 
occupations  to  the  people  in  Cole-d'Or;  the  one  consists 
in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  other  in  working  metals. 
With  more  roads  than  the  average  number  in  other  de- 
parlments,  it  is  comparatively  thinly  peopled ;  but  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  occupations  in  which  the  inhabitants  ar« 
engaged,  do  not  require  so  many  hands  as  other  branches 
of  industry.  If  the  vineyards  be  excepted,  the  country  is 
not  well  cultivated ;  under  better  management,  a  number 
of  oxen  and  Hhoeji  sufficient  for  the  consumption  might 
easily  be  reared.  The  course  of  the  Ouclio  divides  the  de- 
partment into  two  distinct  regions;  the  one  on  the  south, 
along  which  the  small  chain  of  Cote-d'Or  extends,  is 
admirably  adapted  fur  lite  culture  of  the  vine;  part  of  the 
ridge  of  Langres  rises  on  the  other  or  tlic  northern,  which 
may  be  styled  the  region  of  iron,  there  Vulcan  seems  to 
reign. 
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To  judge  of  the  richness  of  the  soathern  region,  it  is  only  book 
necessarj  to  travel  the  road  which  leads  from  Chalons-sur-  <^xi'^- 
Saone  to  Beaune  and  Dijon.  The  burgh  of  Nolav,  not  far  — 
fi*oin  Beaune,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Carnot,  is  en- 
compassed with  the  vineyards  of  Mont-Rachet.  The  differ- 
ent growths  of  Meursault  rival  each  nth  v,  while  Pomard 
and  Yolnay  are  equally  famous  for  their  light  wines.  The 
vineyards  of  Richebourgf  Romann^e  and  Clos-Yougeot  en- 
circle the  small  but  picturesque  town  of  Nuits.  Beaune  is  Beaune. 
Hituated  in  the  middle  of  the  same  rich  country,  and  its  suc- 
cessive embellishments  may  be  attributed  to  an  improving 
trade.  The  roost  remarkable  edifice  in  the  town,  is  tlie 
hospital  founded  in  1443  by  Rollin,  chancellor  to  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  same  chancel- 
lor imposed  very  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  **  as  he  has  re- 
duced many  to  poverty,^*  said  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  **  he  is 
right  to  build  a  liouse  for  them.*'  Monge,  the  philosopher, 
who  promoted  the  Polytechnic  school,  is  one  of  the  few 
great  men  that  Beaune  has  produced.  The  vineyards  in  Jeand« 
tlie  territory  extend  on  the  right  of  tlie  Saone  to  the  small 
town  of  Jean  de  Losne,  a  place  of  sixteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  one  that  holds  no  mean  celebrity  in  the  military 
annals  of  France.  It  was  besieged  in  the  year  1636  by  the 
great  dukes  Galeas  at  the  liead  of  sixty  tliousand  men ;  it 
was  defended  by  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  soldiers  and 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  determined  to  die  rather  than  to 
surrender;  among  the  latter  were  Peter  Desgrangcs  and 
Peter  Lapre,  two  magistrates  wliose  admirable  example 
was  imitated  by  the  citizens.  The  town  supported  two  as- 
saults, during  wliich  women  fought  at  tlie  side  of  their  bro- 
thers and  husbands.  A  fall  of  rain  that  lasted  twelve  hours, 
afforded  the  besieged  some  respite  from  continued  labour, 
in  that  interval  they  resolved  to  spring  tlieir  houses  and  to 
perish  in  the  ruins;  but  on  the  ninth  day  the  imperial 
army,  daunted  by  their  heroic  efforts,  raised  the  siege.  A. 
few  hours  afterwards  a  body  of  French  troops  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  town  ;  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  offered  titles 
of  nobility  as  a  reward  for  so  great  heroism,  the  inhabitants 
had  the  spirit  and  good  sense  to  refuse  them. 

The   vineyards  in  the   neighbourhood   of  Beaune  meet  Dijon. 


others  neap  Dijan;  tlie  HifTercnt  gmwtlin  of  Droclion,  Clie- 
mivp,  Bi'zc  anil  Chiinilii'i-lii)  near  Gi'vray,  nve  so  well 
~  known  that  the  rcailcr  may  form  some  nution  ufthesr  vil- 
)HgoH  frOiii  (ho  commerciHt  iTn[iortance  uf  their  products. 
Dijon  Htantls  in  the  iniiltllc  of  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  vnllcy, 
enclnsod  on  one  side  by  verdant  hilU.  The  streets  nre 
broail  and  straight,  the  hunses  aru  large  anil  well  built ;  the 
Ouche  anil  tlio  Suznii  mei't  in  the  town,  and  the  ramparts 
that  mirrnuriil  it.  are  shaded  by  Infly  trees.  A  Gulliic  castle 
built  by  Lewis  the  Elevcnll),  and  Banked  with  massire 
towers,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  fortibcationfl.  Tiio 
front  of  the  ancient  palace  that  belonged  to  the  dukca  of 
Burgundy,  ndorna  the  Royal  square,  the  finest  of  the  fifteen 
aqnares  in  Dijon.  In  the  sumo  edifice  are  contained  a  lib- 
rary of  forty  thousand  volumes,  together  with  valuable  col- 
lections of  puinltngs,  statues,  antifjuiliesand  natural  history; 
the  old  tower  Iliat  overtops  it,  serves  as  an  observatory. 
Thocaihedralisa  Gothic  building,  uf  which  the  bolilnesa 
cannot  be  too  much  admired ;  the  portal  of  Saint-Michel 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  uf  ftnished  wurkmansltip; 
the  church  of  Saint-Benignc  is  surmounted  by  a  Btec|ile, 
throe  liundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height.  The  park, 
a  public  walk,  communicates  with  tlio  town  by  a  road  or 
avenue  formed  by  four  i-ows  of  trees.  Science  and  litera- 
ture have  been  long  cultivated  and  Imnoiireil  at  Dijon  j  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  tbo 
college,  the  schools  of  philosopliy,  law  and  medicine,  or 
the  names  of  Bossuet,  Crebillon,  Piron,  Freret,  Ra- 
mcait,  Saumaise,  Daubenlon  and  Guylon-Morvoaii.  Dijon 
was  founded  before  the  Roman  conquest,  it  was  then  called 
Dibio ;  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  first  who  encompassed  it 
with  walls  and  Ihirly-IIiree  towers.  Gregory  of  Tours  in- 
forms us  tliat  the  emperor  Aurelian  adorned  it  with  tern, 
pies,  and  rendered  it  an  important  furtrcHs;  much  about 
the  same  period,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Divto. 

If  there  are  other  important  places  in  the  same  de- 
partment, it  may  be  attributed  nut  to  vineyards  and  wine 
presses,  but  to  forests,  forges  and  iron  works.  The  town 
of  Auxonne  consists  of  straight  streets,  ramparts  forming 
pleasant  walks,  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Sniino,    bounded 
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on  one  side  by  a  stone   embankment   two   tlioiisand    four     book 
hundred  yards  In  length,  a  work  which  was  completed  in     c^^v. 
the  year  1505  to  defend  the  town  against*  the  inundations  — -^ 
of  the  rh'er  ;*  it  contains  besides  an  arsenal  and  a  royal 
foundry.     Fontaine-Francaise,    a  populous    and    wealthy 
burgh,  may  bo  mentioned  on  account  of  a  monument  which 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the    victory  that  Henry  the 
Fourth  gained  over  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  Spanish 
troops;  it  possesses   several  furnaces^  and  exports  wheels 
for  machinery. 

Saulieuy  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants^  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Yauban,  is  situated  on  the  west 
of  the  canal  of  Burgundy  ;  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  fire-wood  and  in  naval  timber.  The  Arman9on  flows 
below  the  neat  and  small  town  of  Semur-en-Auxois,  which 
is  built  on  tlie  summit  of  b  granite  rock.  Montbard  rises  Montbard. 
like  an  amphitheatre  above  the  canal  of  Burgundy;  it  is 
commanded  by  the  castle  where  Buffon  was  born;  tiio  for- 
ges and  furnaces  that  were  erected  by  the  great  naturalist 
may  be  seen  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  There  are  not  many 
iron  works  in  the  district  of  Semur,  but  there  are  more  than 
thirty  in  that  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  The  last  town  was 
an  important  stronghold  during  the  twelfth  century ;  it 
was  the  scene  in  1814  of  the  fruitless  negociations  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers.  Different  articles 
are  now  manufactured  within  its  ancient  castle. 

The  department  watered  by  the  Yonne  is  less  populous  Depan- 
than  the  last,  but  it  produces  more  grain  than  the  inhabitants  !^^"^  °^^^' 
consume.  1  he  woods  and  forests  cover  a  great  extent  of 
surface;  the  vineyards  are  not  only  valuable  from  the  quality 
of  their  produce,  they  yield  twice  as  much  wine  as  those 
in  Cote-d'Or.  Agriculture,  however,  has  not  attained  the 
requisite  degree  of  perfection,  for  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
faccy  fewer  oxen  and  sheep  are  reared  than  in  the  rest  of 
France;  indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the  number  of  roads  and 
navigable  rivers,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on 
their  commerce,  although  a  fruitful,  it  might  be  one  of  the 
poorest  departments  in  the  kingdom. 

*  It  was  built  by  order  of  Margartt  of  BaTaria,  dutcbeas  of  Burgundy. 


^In  a  ilistrict  situated  uii  the  i-iglit  of  the  road  that  pusses 
Ihi'Diigli  the  princij>al  towns  in  Yuiinr,  arir  united  Iho  i-o- 
mantic  beauties  of  Switzerland)  ant)  tlic  fertility  wliicli  cha- 
racterizes the  vineyards  in  Burgundy.  It  is  the  district  of 
Avalluni  the  ancient  city  i»t  MaUo  in  the  itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninc,  a  (tlace  incnliuned  as  an  impai-tant  fortress  in  tlic  ca- 
pitularies of  the  Frenrli  kings.  It  is  known,  however,  tliat 
it  was  hesiegcd  and  taken  in  the  year  931  by  Emma,  the 
wife  of  king  Rauul.  Seventy-four  years  afterwards,  king 
Robert,  coveting  the  fair  country  of  Burgundy,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  town ;  but  no  sooner  had  his  son  Henry 
the  First  ascended  the  throne,  than  it  was  taken  from  him 
by  his  brotlier  Uohi>rl  who  retained  it  with  the  title  of 
duke.  The  houses  arc  well  built,  and  the  situation  is  very 
romantic  ;  Ibe  walk  railed  the  Petit  Cours,  owes  its  chief 
charm  to  its  position  above  the  steep  banks  of  the  Cousin, 
a  small  river  that  winds  through  a  deep  and  sequestered 
valley,  partly  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks,  towering  above 
verdant  woods  or  gardens  that  seem  to  hnng  in  the  air; 
in  anotlicr  direction  the  same  valley  leads  to  fruitful  fields 
and  extensive  forests, 
"  ■  The  town  of  Vcrmantnn  may  contain  about  three  thous- 
and inhabitants;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  and  timber; 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  it,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  village  of  Arcy-sur-Ciire,  are  situated  the  open 
grottos  which  were  formerly  considered  the  greatest  curi- 
osities in  the  pruviiice.  They  consist  of  a  great  many 
halls  that  communicate  with  each  oibcr  by  narrow  pas- 
sages, so  low  in  some  pl,ites  that  it  is  necessary  to  stooji  in 
order  to  pass  through  them  ;  one  of  thom  encloses  a  small 
lako  of  which  the  de]>th  has  never  been  measured.  All  of 
them  urc  covered  with  stalactites,  like  so  many  festoons, 
immoveable  cascades,  columns  or  artificial  tubes,  which 
when  liglitly  struck  emit  sounds  that  are  several  limes  re- 
echoed with  diOcrenl  modulations.  Beyond  the  conSuvnce 
of  the  Core  ami  the  Yonnc,  on  the  left  of  the  last  river,  may 
bo  seen  the  hills,  on  account  of  which  Coulanges  has  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Vineu»e.      Chnblis,  a  town  of  two 

thousand   five  I died  inhabitatits.  famous     for    its    white 

wines,  is  situated  on  the  riglit,  near  the  ijeray  :  in  the  vici- 
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nity  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  way  which  led  from  Lan-     book 
gres  to  Auxerre.  c"^- 

The  vineyards  of  Ligny-lc-ChatelySeignelayy.Toucy,  and  ' 
other  places  equally  celebrated  in   the  country,  surround 
the  former  capital  of  Auxerrois;  it  might  be  difficult   to 
determine  its  ancient  name  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  but 
antiquaries  may  choose  between  Mtissiodarum,  JiutiaHadO" 
rum  and  Jintissiodorum*    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the . 
Romans  made  it  the  chief  town  of  a  Fagxis  by  rendering  it 
independent  of  Senones.      Some  wealthy  wine  merchants 
who  have  become  collectors  of  antiquities,  possess  medals 
and  coins  which  were  found  in  the  town,  and  which  prove 
that  money  was  once  struck  there.    It  was  desolated  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  Huns,  the  Normans,  the  Saracens  and 
the  English ;  it  was  more  than  once  pillaged  during  the  re- 
ligious wars  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the  courageous 
resistance  of  one  man  preserved  it   from  the  crimes   and 
horrors  of  Saint-Bartholomew.    The  inhabitants  of  Auxer- 
re had  been  included  in  the  proscribed  lists  which  preceded 
the  massacre;  a  magistrate,  afterwards  president  Jeannin, 
whom  historians  call  the  most  virtuous  minister  of  Henry 
tlie  Fourth,  had  the  glory  of  saving  his  native  city.   Amyot 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  learned  men  that  were  bom 
in  Auxerre;  it  has  also  given  birth  to  John  Duval,  an  able 
antiquary,   to  Royer  de  Pilles  the  author  of   the  lives  of 
the  painters,  to  the  abbe  Leboeuf  who  has  left  many  va- 
luable writings  concerning  the  history  of  Paris,  to  Saint- 
Palaye,  known  by  his  memoirs  of  chivalry,  to  Retif  dela 
Bretonne,    whose   familiar  style  is  well  adapted    for   the 
task   he   undertook — a   faithful   picture  of    the  burgesses 
and   manners   of  his   day,   lastly,   to  Sedain,   a  dramatic 
writer  of  an  inferior   order,  but  one    who   understood    at 
least  what   has    been    since   termed    stage-effect.       There 
are    many  well-built  houses    in    Auxerre,  but    the   cathe- 
dral   is   the   only   edifice   which    attracts   attention,    it   is 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  portal  and  finely  painted  win- 
dows.    The  marshal  of  Chastelux,  after  having  taken  Cra- 
vant    from  the  English,    restored  in  1423   to    the    chap- 
ter of  Auxerre;  for  this   service  the  chapter  granted  a 
canonry  in  iierpetuity  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Chastelux 
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BOOK     family.      They    took  possession  of  it  in  boots  and  span, 
^^"'^'     armed  with  a  sword,  and  covered  with  the  surplice,  wearing 


the  canonical  amess  on  the  left  arm,  holding  a  hawk,  a 
hat  and  featherck  in  the  right  hand.  It  happened  in  the 
year  1683  that  one  of  the  marshal's  descendants  appeared 
in  this  singular  costume  in  the  cathedral  before  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  and  his  court,  some  of  the  young  nobles  coald 
not  refrain  from  smiling;  the  king  reproved  them  by  ask- 
ing if  they  would  not  wish  to  have  such  a  proof  of  an  an-* 
cestor's  valour. 
Joigny.  Joigny  was  founded  in  the  year  1000,  it  must  have  been 

a  wealthy  and  commercial  town  three  hundred  years  after* 
wards,  for  tlio  inhabitants  paid  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
during  the  thirteenth  century  to  free  themselves  from  the 
authority  of  their  counts ;  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre 
above  the  banks  of  the  Yonn^,  it  is  commanded  by  an  old 
castle. 
^®"'*  Sens  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonne,  the  ram- 

parts may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance ;  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  founded  beforO' the  time  that  Juliao 
maintained  in  Jigedincum  or  SenoneSf  a  successful  siege  against 
the  Germans.     The  same  town  became  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth   Lyounaisc   during   the  reign  of  Yalens;   it   rose 
afterwards  into    greater    importance,  for   Theodosius   the 
Grct'it  made  it  the  scat  of  an  arcliiepiscopal  see,  the  prelates 
styled  themselves  primates  of  Gaul  and  Germany;  but  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons  claimed  the  first  part  of  their  pom- 
pous title.     As  the  population  of  Sens  has  been  long  al- 
most stationary,    it    may    bo    inferred    that   industry    has 
made  little  progress.      In  the  year  1788    the    number    of 
inhabitants  amounted   to  7000,  at  present  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 9000.     Several  councils  have  met  at  Sens,  the  most 
celebrated    perhaps    is   the  one  which  was  held  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1140;  it  was  there  that  Saint  Ber- 
nard   influenced    by   personal    hatred,    brought   about  the 
condemnation  of  Abcilard,  but  that  celebrated  theologian^ 
not  supposing  his  tenets  damnablCf   appealed  to  the  pope. 
The  cathedral  has  an  imposing  effect,  it  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  finest  square  in  the  town.     The  mausoleum  of  the 
Dauphine  and  Dauphin,  the  father  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth, 
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Lo^ris  tlie  eighteenth,  and  Charles  tlio  Tenth,  has  been  book 
replaced  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  it  c^^^- 
consists  of  many  allegorical  figures,  the  work  of  Cou- 
Btou  the  sculptor*  A  basso-relievo  behind  the  clioir, 
represents  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Savinian,  the  first 
bishop  of  Sens.  The  painted  windows  attest  the  ge- 
nius of  John  Cousin,  an  early  French  painter  and  a  na- 
tive of  Soucy,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tiicro  are 
not  more  than  six  thousand  volumes  in  the  public  lib- 
rary; one  of  the  manuscripts,  which  has  been  removed  to 
the  town-house,  is  a  folio  containing  the  Officia  Stultorumf 
as  they  were  formerly  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens, 
and  also  a  poetical  panegyric  of  tlie  Ass,  which  used  to  bo 
repeated  or  chaanted  in  some  of  the  churches.  The  bind- 
ing of  the  manuscript  is  studded  with  ivory  figures  repre- 
iscnting  different  subjects  connected  with  the  sacred  bac« 
chanals  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  age,  which  some  have 
been  pleased  to  style  the  good  old  time. 

The  festival  of  fools  holds  the  first  rank  among  those  in  Festival  or 
which  sacred,  profane  and  obscene  exhibitions  are  united.  ^  '* 
It  was  generally  celebrated  about  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
in  some  places  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  but  in  others 
on  the  day  of  the  Innocents.  Priests,  deans  and  cho- 
risters elected  a  bishop  or  pope  for  the  occasion,  who 
appeared  with  the  pontifical  robes  and  the  mitre,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  clad  as  kings,  princes 
and  dukes;  there  were  besides  many  individuals  in  various 
disguises,  some  as  women,  others  as  different  animals,  or 
as  Bacchus,  satyrs  and  heathen  divinities.  To  this  motely 
group  his  holiness  pronounced  the  benediction ;  the  priests 
then  danced  round  the  choir,  assisted  in  leading  an  ass  co- 
vered with  a  magnificent  cope,  sung  the  eulogy  of  the  same 
animal,  and  obscene  songs,  to  which  all  the  people  brayed 
by  way  of  response.  While  the  pope  or  bishop  was  offering 
prayers  at  the  altar,  the  other  persons  in  the  church  sat 
down  to  a  feast,  got  drunk,  played  at  dice,  burned  old 
leather  in  the  censers,  and  committed  every  sort  of  impiety. 
The  songs  which  were  sung  on  these  occasions,  have  been 
attributed  to  Peter  De  Corbeil,  an  archbishop  of  Sens,  who 
died  about  the  beginning  of  th^  thirteenth  century.     The 
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cathedral  lias  not  been  stained  with  these  pollations  since 
the  year  1530.  The  festival  offoolSf  however,  was  not  the 
onl J  one  of  tlic  sort,  others  of  a  similar  nature  wero  cele- 
brated on  the  anniversaries  of  Saint  Stephen  and  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist.* 

Tonnere  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Burgundy  canal 
and  the  Armancon,  a  feeder  of  the  Tonne;  antiquaries 
consider  it  a  very  ancient  town,  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 
famous  for  vineyards,  of  which  the  wines  are  imported  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  Tonnere  possesses  a  college  and  a 
school  of  some  celebrity,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered 
on  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  arts.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Chevalier  d'E,on  do  Beaumont,  a  person  who 
rendered  important  services  to  his  country,  both  as  a  di- 
plomatist and  a  general. 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  througli  part  of  the  country 
which  has  been  described,  and  to  cross  the  Upper  Saone 
in  order  to  examine  the  two  frontier  departments  in 
Franchc-Compte  and  Alsace.  The  heights  and  valleys  be- 
tween the  Saone  and  Oignon  extend  in  the  direction  of 
these  two  rivers.  Vineyards  which  produce  only  weak 
an  dordinary  wines,  are  situated  nearer  the  banks  of  the 
second  than  the  first,  they  cover  a  fortieth  part  of  the 
surface  I  the  woods  and  forests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  may  occupy  a  third  part,  arable  lands  less  than  a 
half,  meadows  not  more  than  a  tenth,  and  waste  lands  nearly 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole.  Although  agriculture  has 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  roads  in  the  department,  that  additional  and  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  same  branch  of  industry  may 
ere  long  be  carried  into  effect.  A  great  quantity  of  grain, 
however,  is  at  present  exported  into  the  south,  the  'culture 
of  the  potato  lias  become  general;  many  oxen  are  reared, 
but  sheep  liave  been  so  mucii  neglected,  that  the  total 
number  does  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand,  in  other  words. 


•  See  the  Glossary  of  Duchange,  nnd  the  Traill  des  jeux  by  Thiers. 
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there  is  not  certainly  more  than  one  sheep  for  sixteen  inha-      book 
bitants.     Coal  and  iron  mines,  iron-works,  forges  and  fur-     c^^^- 
naces  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  3500  individuals.  " 
The   wages   of  labourers,   overseers,    and  other  expenses 
connected  with  these  works,  give  rise  to  a  circulation  of 
L.4005000;  the  neat  profit  derived  from  the  same  source 
exceeds   L.33,000.      The    wealth    of  the  department  may 
therefore  be  said  to  consist  in  its  agriculture,  in  the  works 
already  mentionedy  in  the  products  of  distilleries  and  dif- 
ferent manufactories. 

The  district  of  Lure,  the  most  industrious  of  the  three 
into  which  the  department  has  been  divided,  is  situated  at 
the  western  extremity.      The  burgh  of  Hericourt  exports 
cotton  stuffs,  and  Yyles-Lure  possesses  a  muslin  manufac- 
tory,  in  which  nearly  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed. 
Saint  Bresson  has  been  noted  for  its  paper  since  the  year 
1660;  it   supplies    the   Parisians   with  the   finest  vellum 
paper  that  is  sold  In  the  capital;  the  value  of  theftirscA- 
waueTf    whicli    the    people   of  Fougerolles   send   to   the  Fougeroi- 
same  place,  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tliousand  pounds.  ^^^* 
Saint-Loup,   a  town  of  two  thousand  inliabitants,  is    si-  ^^\^i. 
tuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the   Angrone,    it   carries    on  ^^"p- 
a  trade  in  straw-hats,  woollen  stuffs,  horse-combs  and  bird- 
lime.     Different  articles  of  cutlery  are  manufactured   in 
Flancher-les-Mines,  which  derives  its  name  from  amine  of 
argentiferous  lead  that  is  still  worked.      The  white  iron 
works  near  the  village  of  Magnoncourt  afford  constant  em- 
ployment to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty    workmen. 
Few  other  places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country;  it  may  bo  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  good  hones   are  exported  from  Faucogney  and 
Champagney,  that  granite  quarries  might  be  worked  with 
profit  near  Melisey  and  Chateau-Lambert,  a  village  well 
known  for  its  excellent  cheese. 

The  ancient  town  of  Luxeuil  or  Luxcn  stands  in  a  fine  LuxeuU. 
situation  on  the  confines  of  a  liirge  and  fruitful  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  Brouchin  and  Lanterne,  two  rapid  rivers 
abounding  in  fish ;  hills  covered  with  lofty  woods  rise  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  town.  The  present  name  has  been 
derived  from  Lug  and  Xm,  two  Celtic  words  which  signify 
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warm  water;  it  is  certain^  liowever,  that  the  place  was 
called  Lixavium  by  the  Romans.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scriptiony  that  the  baths  were  repaired  by  Labienas  in  con- 
formity to  the  orders  of  Caesar;*  the  most  of  them  are 
now  in  ruins,  but  the  ruins  arc  not  unworthy  of  the  ancients; 
80  long  as  the  waters  were  held  in  repute,  the  inhabitants 
spared  no  expense  to  render  the  town  agreeable  to  strangers. 
Lure,  wliich  is  also  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  an  abbey,  founded  by  Saint  Deicole  in  the 
reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  The  chief  of  the  monastery, 
who  afterwards  adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  entitled 
hiniself  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Empire;  the  building  serves 
at  present  as  a  residence  to  the  subprefect 

According  to  the  learned  dissertations  of  certain    anti- 
quaries  whose   labour   in   illustrating  the  language   and 
manners  of  the  Celts,  merited  hotter  success,  the  name  of 
Yesoul  comes  from  two  Celtic  words,  VeSf  tomb,  and  haul, 
sun ;  by  a  process  of  reasoning  as  ingenious  as  it  la  hypo* 
thetical,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  tomb  of  the  aun 
was  connected  with  an  important   part   of  the   druidical 
worship.    If  the  etymology  be  correct,  the  town  must  have 
existed  at  a  very  remote  period;  it  happens   unfortunately, 
however,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.     No  notice 
of  it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  France  before  the  tenth 
century,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  as  the  theatre  of  two  im- 
portant events  in  the  annals    of  Franchc  Comte.      About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  German  army  having 
returned  destitute  of  provisions  and  money  from  an   expe- 
dition against  Bresse,  resolved  to  plunder   Yesoul.      The 
general  had  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  scale   the    walls,    but 
after  a  fall  of  rain  that  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  the  plain 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  terrified  Germans  attri- 
buting the  plienomcnon   to   an   interposition  of  providence, 
fled  from  Yesoul,  leaving  behind  them  their  baggage  and 
artillery.     The  flight  of  the  Germans  was  occasioned  by  a 
natural  cause;  the  waters  o    Frais-Puits  had  the  merit  of 


•  The  inscription  was  discovered  on  ihc  23d  of  July  1755,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  thermae,  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  towuliouse.  Lixovii.  Therm, 
RsPAR.  Labievvb  Jvss.  C.  Jul.  Goes.  Imp. 
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saving  the  town.  The  bed  of  a  torrent  may  be  observed  book 
about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Yesoul ;  the  same  bed  ^^''^- 
remains  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  tlie  ravine 
through  which  it  extends,  terminates  in  a  pool  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  in  depth  by  sixty  in  diameter;  it  too  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  almost  dry,  but  after  heavy  rains  a  quantity  of 
water  is  discharged  from  it,  which  inundates  the  neighbour- 
ing meadows,  roaches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and 
changes  into  a  sort  of  lake  the  sloping  country  towards  the 
Saone.  Tliis  phenomenon  continues  sometimes  for  three 
days,  after  which  the  waters  retire,  the  gulf  empties  itself, 
and  the  torrent  ceases  to  flow.*  The  siege,  that  has  been  men- 
tioned, was  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  baron  of  Folwil- 
lers,  who  ought  to  have  respected  a  neutral  territory,  but  in 
tlie  same  annals  the  name  of  Turenne  is  associated  with  an 
act  of  bad  faith.  No  sooner  had  that  hero  presented  himself 
in  1644  before  the  gates  of  the  town  than  it  surrendered; 
the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  were  signed,  immediately 
afterwards  it  was  pillaged ;  the  convent  of  the  Annonciades, 
where  the  inhabitants  believed  their  wives,  children  and 
most  precious  effects  to  be  safe,  was  not  considered  invio- 
lable, the  townhouse  was  demolished  and  the  archives  were 
destroyed.  It  is  added  that  it  was  necessary  to  pledge  the 
sacred  vessels  and  to  sell  many  valuable  articles  to  pay  the 
contributions,  and  redeem  the  hostages. 

Industry  and  wealth  have  been  diffused  over  Franche- 
Comte  since  it  was  united  to  B' ranee  in  the  year  1678.  Ve- 
soul  since  the  same  period  has  been  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished ;  the  principal  church,  which  may  be  remarked  for 
the  beauty  of  its  altar,  and  also  on  account  of  an  ancient 
sepulchre,  was  finished  in  1745,  the  present  townhouse  in 
1766,  the  courts  of  justice  in  1770,  the  market  place  in 
1772,  the  new  walk  in  1774,  the  barracks  in  1777,  and  the 
prefect's  palace  in  1822.  The  public  library  has  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  college,  it  consists  of  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  volumes ;  in  an  adjoining  apart- 

*  See  the  Annuairre  du  departcincnt  de  la  Maute-Saone  pour  rannee  1825, 
by  M.M.  Baulinont  and  Sucbaux. 
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BOOK     mcnt  is  a  collection  of  natural  history,  to  wliich   valuable 
^^^^      additions  have  lately  been  made. 
„  .  .  ^  Several  places  not  unworthy  of  notice  are  situated  in  the 

Neighbour-  *  •' 

hoofiofVe-  neighbourhood  of  Yesoul ;  the  grottos  of  Echcnos-les-Mo- 
'""''  lines,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls   are  remarkable  for 

their  extent;  they  contain  many  bones  of  animals  now  ex- 
tinct. The  foundations  of  vast  edifices,  traces  of  ancient 
ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  Roman  ways  that  have  been 
discovered  near  Jussey,  a  town  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  serve  to  strengthen  the  tradition  that  it 
was  built  by  a  Roman  colony  in  the  third  century.  Corre 
is  probably  situated  on  the  ruins  of  Dida/ii/m,  a  Gallic  city ; 
statues,  basso-relievos  and  medals  are  found  in  this  humble 
village — all  that  remains  of  an  important  town. 
Gray.  Gray  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  above  the  banks  of  the 

Saonne;  it  is  certain  that  before  the  revolution,  thera  were 
not  fewer  than  eight  convents  in  the  town,  it  carries  on  at 
present  a  great  trade  in  grain,  flour  and  iron.  The  number 
of  horses  employed  in  conveying  the  goods  by  land,  and  in 
dragging  them  along  rivers,  amounts  nearly  to  80,000.  In 
one  work,  equal  perhaps  to  any  other  of  the  same  sort  in 
Europe,  are  saw  and  oil  mills,  mills  for  tanning  leather, 
and  felting  cloth,  and  also  a  mill  in  which  twenty-four  thou- 
sand and  sixty-six  quarters  of  corn  are  annually  ground. 
The  streets  arc  steep  and  crooked,  the  town  is  commanded 
by  an  old  castle,  which  was  inhabited  by  Thilip  the  Bold, 
John-sans-Peur,  riiilip  the  (iooil,  and  Catharine  t>f  Bur- 
gundy, the  widow  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 
Dopari-  The  lofty  summits  ut  Jura  form  |>art  of  the  French    ter- 

jurn.  '  ritory;  the  chain  has  given  its  name  to  a  very  in- 
dustrious department,  richer  perhaps  in  cattle  than  any 
other,  abounding  in  woods,  but  ill  provided  with  navigable 
rivers.  Tlio  eastern  part  is  the  most  mountainous,  it  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  three  ridges ;  the  highest,  contiguous 
to  Switzerland,  is  covered  with  snow  six  months  in  the  year, 
the  lands  are  comparatively  sterile,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  laborious;  in  the  second,  fir  trees,  box  and  juniper 
hushes  predominate,  but  there  are  besides  some  rich  pas- 
tures and  fertile  valleys;  the  third,  less  elevated  than  the 
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two  others,  is  also  less  unfruitful.    Mines  of  iron,  quarries     book 
of  marble,  and  saline  deposits   arc   worked   below   these     cxlt. 

ridges,  low  hills  covered  with  vineyards  that  yield  good 

wine,  extend  over  a  surface  twenty  leagues  in  length,  lastly, 
plains  consisting  chiefly  of  arable  land  form  the  base  or 
arena  of  this  natural  amphitlieatre. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  watered  by  the  Doubs, 
which  flows  below  the  forest  of  Chaux,  a  forest  that  rovers 
several  hills  and  a  surface  of  50,000  acres.  Dole  is  situat-  Dole. 
cd  on  tho  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  fotit  of  a  hill  planted 
with  vineyards.  The  vast  finTst  near  the  town,  tlic  Doubs 
and  the  canal  of  Munsicnr,  which  bathe  the  walls  and  fruc- 
tify the  fields,  the  Loire,  the  Cusnincc  and  the  Glantino 
that  wind  at  a  distance,  the  curtsiin  formed  by  the  mountains 
from  which  these  rivers  take  their  source,  and  the  double 
summit  of  Mont-Blanc,  tlie  most  distant  object  in  the  pic- 
ture, are  all  seen  from  tlie  Conrs  or  highest  part  of  Dole. 
The  town  might  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were 
better  paved,  if  the  houses  were  more  regular;  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  flowery  writer,*  *  it  might  then 
look  like  a  nymph  in  the  middle  of  a  grove ;'  at  present, 
however.  It  has  certainly  tlie  appearance  of  a  faded  belle. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  Dole  was  ever  a  place  of  much 
importance;  antiquaries  may  affirm  the  contrary,  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  a  few  medals,  some  remains  of  pilas- 
ters, some  traces  of  Roman  wsiys,  or  even  from  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre,  tha^  tho  town  stands  on  the  site  of  Dida- 
ftiim,  besides  it  might  be  shown  that  Didatium  was  an  in- 
considerable city,  although  mention  is  made  of  it  in  tho 
geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  antiquity  of  Dole  may  be 
very  probable,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  its  an- 
cient name  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  also  that 
the  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for  antiquarian  re- 
search, since  tliere  is  iiardly  a  village  that  does  not  pos- 
sess a  monument  of  the  Celts  or  Romans.  More  than  one 
charitable  institution,  a  prison  that  is  said  to  be  too  ele- 
gant And  too  commodious,  two  or  three  manufactories,  pub- 

•  M.  Du»inet,  the  mayor  of  the  town. 
VOL.    Till.  49 
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cxLv.     form  some  notion  of  its  edifices,  position  and  industry. 
"TT     7      '^°  prove  tlio  antiquity  of  Poligny,  it  has  been  said  that 
'  it  derives  its  name  from  Folis-SoliSf  the  city  of  the  sunj* 
this    important  discovery   and   many   others  of   the   like 
kind,  made  by  the  antiquaries  of  Franche-Comte,  may  be 
the  results  of  a  creative  imagination,  certainly  not  of  pa- 
tient research.     The  position  of  Castrum-Olinumt  as  it  is 
indicated  in  different  itineraries,  accords  with  that  of  Po- 
ligny.    Although  at  present  merely  tiie  residence  of  a  sub- 
prefect,  it  was  iniiahited  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Great  Scquanaise,  and  it  became  under 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  summer  residence  of  these 
princes;    it   rose   then   on    the    height   which   now    com- 
mands it.     Tlic  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets  are 
kept  clean  by  the  waters  that  flow  from  several  fountains. 
It  lias  given  birth  to  some  celebrated  men  in  their  time; 
we  may  mention  the  prebend  Jolni  Molinet,  who  translated 
the  poem  of  the  Rose,  James  Cnitier,  physician  to  Lewis 
the  eleventh,   and   president   of    the   court  of   exchequer^ 
and  lastly  Nicolas  Rollin,  chancellor  to  Philip  the  (rood, 
duke  of  Burgundy.      Many  ancient  monuments  are  situ-' 
atcd    in    the    neighbourhood :    two    druidical   stones    are 
still   held  in  great  >eneration  by  tiie  peasantry,  who  be- 
lieve  that   they    tui'ii    round   of   their   own    accord    every 
year,   precisely   at   the  time*  of  the   midnip;ht  mass.      The 
ruins  of   Roman    ediri((\s  are   sitnal«l    in  diflVrent   direc- 
tions, but  the  purpose  Ibr  wliirh   they   were  built,  has  not 
been  determined.      The  pj'ojjje  rail  them   the   ChainbretleSf 
the  traces  of  many   halls  or  cliambers   are  still  a|)parent; 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  them,  it  might 
be  woith  while,  however,  to  make  excavations  in  the  vicini- 
ty; at  least  if  we  may  judge  IVom  a  large  |)iecc  of  mosaic, 
which  the   count  dc   Cavlus   considered  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  kind,  and  which  lies  at  present  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  a  cultivated  field. 
Arbois.  A'hc  proclucts  of  tile  vineyards  form  the  principal  wealth 

of  the  country  round  Poligny,  but  the  best  sorts  are  those 

*"  Sor  the  AnruKiiii'   dii  Jura  by   M.  Jiruuiul. 
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near  Arboia,  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  the  liirthplace  of  book 
general  Pichcgni,  ami  a  place  of  some  celebrity  from  the  c*^v. 
remains  of  Celtic  monuments  ami   Roman  edifices.     Tlie  ^ 

ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  are  imjiosing;  the  people  relate 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  malignant  spirits  that  haunt 
tiiem ;  it  appears  that  the  fairy  ^Melusina  resides  often  in 
the  highest  and  largest  of  the  black  towers.  If  these  old 
traditions  have  not  originated  from  an  act  of  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  Mahaut  of  Arhois,  countess  of  Hurgundy,  they 
vere  at  all  events  strcngtiiened  by  them;  during  a  severe 
famine,  a  great  many  poor  people  fled  to  the  countess  for 
refuge  and  subsistence,  finding  it  impossible  to  provide  for 
them  allf  she  confined  them  in  a  large  building  which,  to- 
gether with  the  inmates,  was  burnt  by  her  orders. 

Situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  mountain  pass,  wa-  sarmcs. 
tered  bj  the  Furieuse,  a  small  river,  and  commanded  by 
the  ruins  of  several  old  castles,  Salines  derives  its  name 
and  wealth  from  salt  springs  whicli  were  found  to  be  very 
profitable  at  so  early  a  period  as  tlie  sixth  century,«when 
Saint  Sigismond,  king  of  Burgundy,  ceded  them  to  the 
monks  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice  d'Agaune.  These 
monks  worked  the  springs  with  so  much  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence that  in  a  few  years  a  large  burgh  rose  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  abbey.  Such  was  tlie  origin  of  a  town 
which  has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  among 
others,  Fenouiliot  dc  Faibaire,  the  reh^bratcd  dramatist.^ 
A  destructive  fire  that  lasted  three  davs,  laid  Salines  in 
ashes  in  the  month  of  July  1S25.  The  hospital  and  the 
salt  works  were  the  only  buildings  that  remained;  the  fii*st 
was  too  small  to  afford  shelter  to  the  numerous  victims  of 
the  calamitous  event,  the  second,  although  important,  re- 
quired only  a  small  number  of  hands,  still  these  must  have 
been  the  only  resources  of  tlie  ruined  iniiabitants,  had  they 
not  appealed  to  tiie  genercisity  of  their  countrymen.  Sub- 
scriptions were  ojiened  in  every  town,  and  tlie  money  given 
by  the  benevolent  and  tiie  ( liaritable,  amounted  to  L.100,000, 
it  was  laid  out  in  rebuilding  the  city.  A  spectacle  was 
then  exhibited,  that  afforded  a  signal  proof  of  the  cager- 

*  The  best  pieces  of  Faibaire  arc  L^Moiinetc  criinincl  and  the  Deux  Avaroi. 
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cxLV.  ever  it  is  ofTered  to  them  :  the  workmen  flocked  every  cvc- 
ning  round  an  old  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who 
applied  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics  to  their 
immediate  wants — to  teacli  them  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical metimd  of  hulldiiig  their  houses.* 
Lons-ie-  The  territory  of  Lons-ic-Saulnier  formed  in  the  middle 
au  Dier.  ^^^^  ^j^^  greater  part  of  Scoding  or  Sco-d'In,  literally  the 
country  on  the  Ain,  tiie  inliabitants  of  which  were  distin- 
guished then,  as  they  are  now,  by  their  courage.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  high  country  that  extends  on  the  cast  of  the 
town,  are  said  to  be  more  active  and  intelligent  than  their 
neighbours  in  tiie  west,  who  prefer  agricultural  labour  to 
manufacturing  industry.  Lons-le-SauInicr  was  founded  in 
the  fourth  century;  the  name  of  the  town  signifies  a  mea- 
sure of  salt,  and  the  vicinity  of  tlie  salt  springs  may  ac- 
count for  its  origin.!  Two  small  rivers,  the  Valierc  and 
the  Solvau,  which  water  it,  flow  tiirougli  an  agreeable 
vall^,  surrounded  with  vineyards  that  yield  excellent  wine. 
The  ruins  of  two  strong  castles,  those  of  Montniorot  and 
Pymont  crown  two  hills  tliat  command  tlie  town.  The 
Franciscan  cliurch,  wliicli  was  built  in  the  year  1250, 
tiiat  of  Saint  Desire,  still  mure  ancient,  a  large  hospi- 
tal that  contains  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  patients, 
and  lastly,  the  salt  works  of  which  the  annual  produce  ex- 
ceeds twenty  thousand  hundred-weights,  are  the  most  re- 
markable or  most  useful  buildings  in  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
the  birthplace  of  general  Lccoui  be,  of  the  lyric  jioet  Rou- 
get  de  Lisle,  and  of  Roux  dc  Ruciielle,  the  author  of  the 
Three  Ages.  About  two  leagues  northwards,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  village  of  Bcaunie,  the  scMirces  of 
the  Seillc  issue  from  the  crevices  in  a  calcareous  rock,  and 
form  a  frightful  precipice  more  than  four  hundred  feet  in 
height,  on  which  pieces  of  ice  may  be  seen  even  in  the  fmo 
days  of  spring. 

•  See  the  forrrs  productive^  rt  C^ornmerciulfs  dc  la  Franrr,  by  M.  Charles 
Dupin,  ulio  miMilioiii-;'!  ilit-  ^anll;  niici.d.'ii'  in  tiii'  iuiroducloiy  iecluic  lo  his 
Cour^e  at  tht:  Cdiisci v:itoi.o  Ixoyal  dcs  Ails  cl  Metiers. 

t  According  to  Ciollut,  an  aijthi)i-  who  has  wiitun  more  than  one  valuable 
work  oil  iho  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Frauche  Cointe,  the  ions  m  a 
ipeasuro  of  salt,  equivalent  to  tv^enty-lbur  bu&hels. 
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8aint-Ainoiir>  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants^  is  book 
situated  near  the  western  frontier  of  the  department ;  seve-  cxlv. 
ral  customs  and  ceremonies  are  preserved,  which  appear  -""~"""" 

.,  .  1111  /»  .1     Ancient 

to  have  been  handed  down  from  a  very  remote  pi*nod.  cubtums. 
The  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Icnt«  or  as  the  people 
call  it,  the  evening  of  tlie  Bra\dons^\H  observed  with  tiie 
greatest  solemnity  ;  all  the  village  girls  leave  their  cottages, 
and  illumine  the  neighhouring  hills  with  a  thousand  torches. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  custom  originated  from  a  festival 
to  commemorate  the  story  of  Ceres  seeking  her  daughter 
Proserpine.  If  children  lose  their  father,  if  a  wife  becomes  a 
widow,  the  relatives  meet  in  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and 
partake  of  a  repast;  the  women  may  minister  consolation,  but 
the  men  are  only  admitted  to  the  feast,  and  one  of  them  with 
a  glass  in  his  hand  pronounces  a  sort  of  funeral  oration.  The 
burgh  of  Ariuthod  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic  temple  de- 
dicated to  J^ars  Segovion,  at  least  an  ancient  inscription 
lias  been  discovered  there  in  honour  of  that  divinity,  to 
whom  the  Segores^  a  powerful  tribe  in  Bresse,  consecrated 
part  of  the  spoils  which  they  took  from  their  enemies.  The 
ruina  of  Oliferne,  an  ancient  castle  near  Condes  on  the  Ain, 
crown  an  almost  inaccessihle  mountain,  the  only  one  in 
Jura  which  affords  sheher  to  bears.  The  castle  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  on  account  of  an  ob* 
stinate  resistance,  all  those  who  lied  to  it,  were  killed  by 
the  French.  According  to  tradition,  three  noble  ladies 
Mere  put  into  a  cask,  and  precipitated  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  into  the  river.  There  are  few  peasants  in 
that  part  of  the  country  who  have  not  met  these  noble  dames 
during  the  night,  or  \\ho  have  not  seen  the  lord  of  Oli- 
ferne and  his  attendants  hunting  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 
Several  industrious  burghs  and  villa£;es  are  situated  in  tlie 
district  of  Saint  Claude.  Septmonrel  is  equally  famous  for  Siptmon- 
toys  and  cheese,  both  of  wliicii  are  sent  into  dilferent  parts  ^^''' 
of  France;  neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  twelve 
hundred  persons  find  eni|doynient  in  making  and  cutting 
imitation  gems.  The  village,  which  contains  more  than 
three  thousand  souls,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1826; 
but  in  places  remarkable  for  the  ividustry  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, such  calamities  are  soon  forgotten.     Cbateau-des*Fres 
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sopplies  the  neighbouring  country  with  chairs,  tables  and 
diflTcrent  articles  of  household  furniture.  The  burgh  of 
Morez  exports  every  year  many  clorks.  Hatches,  pendu- 
lums and  spits.  The  people  in  Bois-d'Amonty  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood^  make  wooden  cases  fur  clocks, 
and  an  immense  number  of  props  for  the  vino  dressers  in 
the  department.  Saint  Claude,  a  place  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  any  tliat  has  been  mentioned,  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  to  be  described. 

Two  brothers,  Romain  and  Lupicin,  who  are  mentioned 
in  different  legends,  founded  an  abbey  witliin  the  territory 
of  Saint  Claude  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  wealth  and  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  augmented  by 
the  profuse  donations  of  French  kings  and  pious  princes  in 
different  parts  of  Christendom;  indeed,  in  a  sliort  time  the 
abbots  of  the  monastery  became  lords  of  all  the  country, 
proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  and  sovereigns  over  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  divested 
of  their  privileges  one  after  another;  every  individual  who 
had  resided  in  the  country  during  a  year,  was  enrolled 
among  the  vassals  of  the  monks,  by  whose  influence  and 
example  the  inhabitants  became  inhospitable,  indolent, 
cruel  and  superstitious.  A  law  was  passed  that  completed 
their  degradation,  the  wife  or  children  of  a  vassal  could 
not  succeed  to  his  house,  household  furniture  or  moveable 
goods,  they  were  sold  for  the  bonefit  of  tlic  abbey;  that  ini- 
quitous custom,  against  which  Voltaire  employed  all  his 
eloquence  in  vain,  was  not  abolished  before  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth.  Extensive  ruins  in  the  vicinity  in- 
duce us  to  believe  tiiat  Siiint  Claude  was  a  place  of  some 
celebrity  in  tlie  time  of  the  Unmans;  it  was  called  Saint 
Oyant  after  one  of  its  abbots,  at  a  later  period  it  took  the 
name  which  it  bears  at  present,  hut  which  was  changed 
durins:  tlie  revolution  lor  Condiit-Montaj^ne.  It  was  com- 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  yi'ar  1799,  but  the  sum  of 
750,000  franks,  granted  by  the  consular  government,  and 
subscriptions  collected  in  every  part  of  France,  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  rebuild  it  according  to  an  improved  and 
more  regular  plan.  It  is  situated  in  a  low  sequestered 
valley,  bounded  on  one  side  by  mountains  covei*ed  with 
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forests,  and  on  the  other  hy  arid  heights.     There   are      book 
twelve  works,  in  which  five  liundred  persons  arc  employed:     cxlv. 
it  exports  docks  and  watches,  musical  instruments,  nails,  — ^— 
pins,  snuff-boxes,  chaplets  and  toys.     It  possesses  an  hos- 
pital, a  large  college  and  other  useful  institutions. 

The  heights  that  cover  j)art  of  Jura,  extend  into  Douhs,  Drpart- 
which,  like  the  last  department,  may  be  divided  into  three  douLs^. 
regions;  the  high,  the  middle  and  the  low.  Lofty  calca- 
reous rocks  ai*e  situated  in  the  first,  tlieir  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  during  seven  or  eigiit  montiis  in  the 
year,  and  tiiey  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  vegetation ; 
but  on  the  soutlicrn  declivities,  there  are  excellent  pas- 
tures and  fine  vallies  shaded  with  forests  of  fir.  The  houses 
are  scattered  at  great  distances  from  each  other;  the  inha- 
bitants arc  hospitable,  they  have  preserved  that  simplicity 
of  manners  which  distinguishes  the  people  in  mountainous 
countries.  The  second  or  middle  region  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  milder  temperature;  wheat  is  cultivated,  and 
the  vine  grows  on  some  of  the  heights.  But  the  most  ex- 
tensive hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  or  beech, 
which  are  in  some  places  mixed  with  fir,  a  tree  that  dis- 
appears in  the  lower  part  of  tiie  country.  The  low  region 
stretches  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  commences  at 
the  heiglit  of  a  thousand  feet  below  their  summits.  No  other 
part  of  Doubs  is  so  populous,  none  so  wealthy,  none  so 
fruitful  ill  corn  and  wine.  Several  high  plains  in  the  two 
other  regions  are  covered  with  marshes  which  seem  to 
be  tJjc  natural  reservoirs  of  tlie  principal  rivers  that  rise 
in  the  department.  The  Doubs  hounds  France  and  Swit- 
zerlandy  but  falls  first  from  a  prcrii/ice  eighty  feet  in  height, 
iitto  an  abvss  that  has  never  been  fathomed:  the  other 
rivers  are  the  Louc,  which  puts  in  motion  several  mills  at 
no  great  distance  from  its  source,  the  Dessoubre,  famed  for 
its  trouts,  and  the  Lison,  wliicli  forms  a  cascade  near  a  fruit- 
ful valley,  and  escapes  through  crevices  in  the  rocks  into  a 
different  part  of  the  country,  l^akes  and  large  marshes, 
subterranean  labyrinths,  grottos  in  the  form  of  glaciers, 
coal  mines  and  mineral  springs  arc  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains. 

Pontarlier  rises  on  the  Doubs  at  a  short  distance  from  a  Pontariier. 
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pass  across  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland ;  as  the 
same  pass  was  known  to  tlic  ancients,  and  defended  by  a 
fort  on  Mount  Joiix,  probably  J^ons  Jovis^  it  may  bo  read- 
ily believed  tliat  tbc  town  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
D'Aiiville  supposes  it  the  ancient  Ariolica*  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine;  but  Dortz*  the  erudite 
historian  of  Franche-Comte,  has  shown  that  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  geographer  is  at  best  doubtful.  In  the  most 
ancient  documents,  it  bears  the  name  of  Pontalia  and  Pons- 
•JEeliu  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  houses  are  well- 
built;  if  the  population  has  doubled  within  the  last  forty 
years,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
and  to  the  trade  tiiey  carry  on  with  Switzerland.  It  ex- 
ports annually  a  great  quantity  of  wormwood  wine,  it 
possesses  steel  and  copper  foundries,  iron  works  and  five 
taiL  yards.  General  d' Arson,  tlie  person  by  whose  advice 
floating  batteries  were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar^ 
was  a  native  of  Pontarlier.  There  arc  nineteen  works  or 
manufactories  in  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  capital ;  the 
most  important  are  three  of  cotton,  two  of  paper,  and  one 
of  glass. 

Tlie  district  of  Besancon  is  twice  as  populous  as  the  last, 
and«  ill  pro])()rtion  to  its  size,  still  more  industrious.  The 
city  is  the  ancient  Vesnntio^  which  Cjcsar  chose  as  a  place 
of  arms  during  his  expedition  against  Ariovistus ;  it  may 
therrforc  be  reasonably  inferred  tliat  it  was  no  inconsider- 
able town  at  tiie  time  the  coiuiueror  of  Gaul  entered  the 
country.  Although  dcvasted  by  the  Burgundians  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  by  the  liungarians  in  the  tenth,  it  retained 
its  importance;  Charlemagne  ranked  it  among  his  princi- 
pal strong-holds;  it  became  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
the  seat  of  their  courts  of  justice,  and  it  was  raised  in  the 
twelfth  century  into  an  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick, a  dignity  which  it  preserved  until  Franche-Comto 
was  united  to  France.  Tiie  Doubs  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  and  almost  encompasses  the  larger  or  the  high 
town,  winding  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  or  according  to  the 
expression  of  Csesar,  forming  a  curve  not  unlike  a  horse's 
shoe.  A  citadel  erected  on  a  steep  rock  commands  the 
town  and  the   neighbourhood.     The  rock  is  the   ancient 
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Mims  CodiuSp  and  the  two  quarters  communicate  by  means     book 
of  a  stone  bridge,  of  winch  the  foundations  were  laid  by      cxlv. 

the  Romans.    The  Chamars,  the  most  agreeable  walk  in  

the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Campus-Martius.  The 
Black  OaUf  a  triumphal  arch  that  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Crispus  Cssar,  the  son  of  Constantino,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  ancient  monument  in  Besancon.  AVithin  tlie  walls 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  beyond  them  the 
rains  of  an  amphitheatre;  in  short,  eighteen  centuries  have 
elapsed,  but  Bcsancon  retains  its  primitive  form ;  it  may  be 
compared  to  an  ancient  in  a  modern  dress,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  built  towns  in  France.  The  public  library  and 
scientific  collections  are  very  valuable,  the  former  consists 
of  fifty  thousand  volumes.  The  products  of  the  manufac* 
tories  are  sent  into  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  branch 
of  industry,  the  making  of  clocks  and  watches,  affords  em- 
ployment to  eighteen  hundred  workmen ;  and  the  number  is 
likely  ito  be  much  increased  as  soon  as  the  town  communi- 
cates with  the  canal  of  Monsieur.  It  is  enougli  to  mention 
the  names  of  Suard  and  Moncey,  townsmen  of  Besancon, 
to  show  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  literary  and  military 
glory  of  France.  Ornans,  a  small  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  peopled  by  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  contains 
extensive  tan  works,  two  paper  mills  and  other  manufac- 
tories ;  it  W.1S  the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  Millot. 

Hills  forming  a  group,  rise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doubs ;  tlicy  are  about  scvci  leagues  distant  from  Be- 
sancon ;  the  nearest  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  what  was 
formerly  tlic  most  im])ortant  fortress  in  Franche-Conitr, 
and  the  small  town  of  Bcaumc-lcs-Danies  stands  at  the 
base.  The  town  is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient,  it  derives 
its  surname  from  an  ahhey  of  canonesscs,  in  which  there 
were  not  fewer  than  five  nobles  among  the  officers  or 
attendants  of  the  ahbess."^  The  columns  that  supported 
formerly  the  principal  altar  in  the  church  were  removed 
to  Saint-Genevieve  in  Paris.  It  is  at  present  the  capi- 
tal  of  a    subprefccture ;   Leclerc,  the  author  of  the  \\\h* 

*  See  the  Annuaire  Statistique   ct  Ilistoriquc  dii  depnrteincnt  du  Doubs,  by 
M.  Laurens. 
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turjr  of  Russia)  waa  a  iiativo  of  Beaume-Iea-Damcs.  Tlio 
small  town  of  Saint  Hippolyte  is  situated  at  llie  confiu- 
~  encB  [if  tlie  Doiibs  and  llio  Sessuiibre,  ni?nr  tlio  extre* 
,  mity  of  ti  valley  cncloscil  by  liills  planted  with  vineyards, 
and  by  mountains  covered  with  foi-esls.  The  lioly  swad- 
dling clullics,  which  tlie  faithful  in  Turin  kiss  and  adore, 
were  formeily  preserved  with  supcrstitiuus  carein  an  old 
chapel  at  Saint  Hippolytc.  The  neighbouring  valley  may 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  numerous  iron  worksi  from 
which  clouds  of  smoke  rise  day  and  night. 

We  may  leave  the  country  watered  by  the  Douhs  for 
the  district  of  Montbelliard,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality. The  houses  are  well-built,  and  the  streets  are 
adorned  with  fountains;  it  is  commanded  by  a  castle, 
that  was  formerly  the  residence  of  ihe  princes,  it  now 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  barrack  and  prison.  The 
markets  and  the  church  nf  Saint  Martin,  in  which  a  roof  . 
eighty  feet  long  by  lifty  broad,  is  supported  without  pil- 
lars, arc  the  only  public  buildings  of  any  consequence. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  con- 
sists in  watches,  line  cottons  and  leather;  these  products  of 
industry  represent  an  annual  value  orL.50,000, 

Some  branches  of  Jura  and  the  Vosgcs  enclose  the  moiin- 
tainous  part  of  Upper  Bhlnc  on  the  south  and  the  cast; 
Ihe  western  part  bounded  by  the  river,  watered  by  the 
111,  the  Birse,  other  small  rivers  and  the  canal  of  Mon- 
sieur, forms  a  long  plain ;  in  both  regions  there  are  fo- 
rests, vineyards  and  fruitful  fields.  The  number  of  horses 
and  horned  cattle  corresponds  wilh  the  richness  of  the 
country  ;  but  in  some  places  more  sheep  might  be  iTarcd, 
in  others  the  quantity  of  oats  and  wheat  is  insufficient 
fur  the  local  consumption.  The  wealth  of  the  department 
may  therefore  bo  attributed  to  the  works  of  which  the 
materials  arc  supplied  by  copper,  iron  and  lead  mines, 
to  forests  and  coal,  and  lastly  to  wouHcd  and  cotton 
GtufTs. 

A  rock  near  the  base  of  the  Vosges  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle  that  has  been  called  Bel-Fort  on  account  of  its 
position  ;  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  which  from  usage 
is  pronounced  and  written  Befort,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
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rock ;  it  was  fortified  by  Yauban.  The  streets  are  broad  book 
and  straightf  the  barracks  are  ]argc  and  well  built;  the  cxlv. 
Savoureuse,  which  waters  tlie  walls^  turns  a  great  many 
mills.  A  large  cotton  manufactory  has  been  erected  at 
Massevaux  or  Mamunster,  a  town  of  three  thousand  in- 
habitants. Cernay  contains  a  population  of  fire  thousand 
individuals^  who  arc  employed  in  cotton  works^  print-fields 
and  foundries. 

The  population  and  industry  of  Altkirch  arc  insigniRcant; 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  in  a  district 
Huninguewas  a  well  built  town  in  the  year  I8I49  it  was  Huninpue. 
fortified  by  Vauban,  it  contained  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  inhabitants;  the  number  at  present  docs  not 
amount  to  nine  hundred.  It  was  ruined  by  tlio  invasion  in 
1815,  a  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  one 
that  has  been  signalized  by  heroic  and  glorious  achievements. 
Blockaded  by  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians^  defended 
by  a  hundred  and  forty  men  under  the  command  of  general 
Barbanegre;  it  was  not  until  the  defenders  had  lost  half 
their  number  that  the  town  capitulated  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  The  small  number  of  the  defenders  excited  the 
surprise  of  tlie  victor,  not  more  than  seventy  soldiers  passed 
before  him,  and  of  these  thirty  were  wounded;  no  time, 
however,  was  lost  in  demolishing  the  fortifications,  and  as 
the  tomb  of  general  Abbatucci,  an  admirable  work  of  art. 
was  designedly  destroyed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Austrian  wished 
to  punish  the  dead  for  the  noble  resistance  of  the  living. 

Mulhauscn  or  Mnlhouse  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  Muihau- 
towns  in  Upper  Rhine;  it  possessed  in  the  beginning  of  ^*'"' 
the  year  1828,  thirteen  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories, 
eleven  of  cloth,  seventeen  of  muslin,  seventeen  of  printed 
calico,  several  leather  works  and  foundries.  It  contains 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusively  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  workmen  who  arc  employed  in  the  town,  but  who 
reside  beyond  the  walls.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  III  and  the  canal  of  Neuf-Brisach.  The  streets  arc 
for  the  most  part  regular,  there  arc  several  public  build- 
ings, but  the  finest  are  the  townhousc  and  the  reformed 
church. 
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Seven  or  eight  small  towns,  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
industry  of  their  inhabitants,  are  situated  in  the  district  of 
Colinar.  Kayscrberg  is  well  built,  and  encompassed  with 
walls,  it  was  formerly  an  imperial  city.  Ribauviller  is 
adorned  with  an  old  castle,  and  Munster  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  printed  calico  and  in  kirchenwasser. 
RouflTach  and  Soultz  may  each  of  them  contain  four  or 
five  tliousand  inhabitants.  Guebwiller  may  be  mentioned 
on  account  of  its  sugar- w*orks  and  cotton  manufactory ;  it 
supplies  different  places  with  nails  and  hardwares.  Neuf- 
Brisach  forms  a  regular  octagon,  it  was  built  by  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  fortified  by  Yauban.  Saint-Marie-aux- 
Mines  is  encompassed  by  metallic  strata,  of  which  one 
only  is  worked.  Some  wTiters  affirm  that  ^rgentariOf  a 
Celtic  city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  situated  near  Col- 
.  mar,  but  no  traces  of  it  can  bo  found  either  in  the  town  or 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Colmar,  it  is  known,  was  a  mere 
hamlet  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  the  emperor 
Frederick  the  Second  surrounded  it  with  walls  in  1220^ 
but  it  was  not  raised  into  an  imperial  city  before  the  year 
1552.  The  population  was  never  greater  than  at  present, 
but  it  is  long  sinro  tlio  town  wiis  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  places  in  Alsace ;  the  revenue  amounted  forty 
years  ago  to  100,000  franks,  it  is  now  more  than  double. 
The  court  of  justice  may  be  the  finest  modern  edifice,  but 
it  is  inferior  to  an  old  building  —  the  church  of  the  Domi- 
nicans. Few  ])rovincial  towns  in  France  possess  so  valu- 
able a  library,  it  consists  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  vo- 
lumes. Martin  Sclioen,  the  earliest  engraver  on  metal, 
and  Rcwbel,  a  member  of  the  Directory,  were  born  ^l 
Colmar. 

Schelestat,  the  first  town  boyond  the  territory  of  Colmar, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  tlic  111.  The  Vosges  which 
rise  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  on  different 
heights,  the  vineyards  that  command  n»any  rich  villages, 
the  forests  on  the  right,  and  tlie  IVuitful  meadows  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  form  a  romantic  landscape.  The 
town,  at  present  the  metropolis  of  a  subprefecture,  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace,  and  the  third 
in  point  of  importance.    The  antiquity  of  Schelestat  cannot 
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bo  denied,  long  the  principal  city  of  the  Tribaccif  it  bore  in  book 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Elcebus,  but  although  antiquaries  cxlv. 
assert  tho  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted  tliat  the  neighbour-  ""— "~ 
ing  village  of  Ell  was  so  called  from  the  ancient  name  of 
tbe  town.  It  was  no  mean  place  under  the  Carlovingians ; 
Charlemagne  and  his  court  celebrated  tho  festival  of  Christ- 
mas at  Schelestat  in  the  year  776,  and  Charles  the  Gros 
chose  it  frequently  for  his  residence.  The  decline  of  the 
town  dates  from  the  tenth  century,  it  rose  again  into  im- 
portance in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth,  but  it  suffered  much 
during  the  thirty  years^var9  and  from  tliat  period  until  Alsace 
was  united  to  France ;  since  the  unioa  it  has  continued  to 
flourish,  the  population  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Mar- 
tin Bucer,  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  in  the  cause  of  the 
reformation,  was  born  in  Schelestat ;  it  was  at  the  same 
place  that  the  present  method  of  varnishing  porcelain  was 
invented.  The  other  towns  in  the  district  of  which  it  is  tho 
capital,  may  be  sliortly  mentioned :  Barr  contains  four 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  it  stands  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  ;  Obcrnay,  equal  to  it  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Holen- 
burg,  and  surmounted  by  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  Saint-Odlle;  Roshcin,  a  town  of  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  persons,  consists  of  a  single  street,  it 
"was  formerly  a  free  and  imperial  city.  The  village  of 
Klingcntlial  may  be  mentioned  with  these  towns  on  ac- 
count of  the  industry  oi*  its  inhabitants,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  a  royal  armory,  in  which  swords  are  made  that 
rival  any  in  Syria. 

Mutzig  and  Molsheim,  two  small  towns,  may  each  con-  Snasbur 
tain  three  thousand  iiidividwals;  the  first  is  known  for  its 
(ire-arms,  a:td  t!io  second  lor  its  excellent  blades  and  steel ; 
but  we  may  leave  these  places  on  tiie  left,  and  proceed  to- 
wards Strasburg.  TIic  lofty  but  light  steeple  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  seen  from  a  great  distance ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  consequently  it  is  higher 
than  any  edifice  in  Europe,  indeed  it  is  only  thirteen  feet 
lower  than  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt.  The  cathedral 
may  be  considered  a  model  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  the 
clock  that  decorates  the  interior,  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
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BOOK      plicated  piece  of  machinery  in  France,  it  represents  the  mo- 
cxLv.     tions  of  tlie  constellations^  and  the  planetary  system.    Seven 
gates  lead  to  Strasburg;  it  is  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  was  built  according 
to  the  ])Ians  of  Yauban.     It  is  watered  by  the  III,  most 
of  the   bridges    are  built  of  wood.     The  royal  castle,  at 
present  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  is  the  finest  edifice  after 
the  cathedral.     The  court  of  justice,  the  town  house,  the 
prefect's  palace  and  the  new  tlieatre  arc  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  an  important  town.    The  church  of  St  Thomas  was 
built  in  the  seventh  century ;  several  mausoleums  adorn  the 
interior,   the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  marshal    de 
Saxe,  the  work  of  Pigal.     The  arsenal,  a  largo  building, 
the  barracks  and  the  cannon  foundry  are  of  a  description 
that  corresponds  with  a  fortified  town  of  the  first  class. 
Places  of     The  protcstant  academy  is  one  of  the  best  in  France ;  as  a 
instruction,  place  of  instruction  it  may  rival  the  most  celebrated  in  Grer- 
many ;  it  possesses  a  good  collection  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  which  all 
the  articles  arc  arranged  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
natural  history.     Each  faculty  has  a  separate  library,  but 
there  arc  besides  two   others,  the  one  belonging  to  t!ie  ob- 
servatory,   and   a'nothcr   open  to  the  public,  consisting  of 
55,000    volumes;  in    the    last  are  preserved  the  sword  of 
Richer,  and  the  stilletto  of  his  assassin. 
Ceiebrateci       If  it  bc  rccolIcctcd  that  thc  arts,  sciences  and  letters  have 
been  long  cultivated   at  Strasburg,  it  need  not  excite  sur- 
prise that  it  lias  produced  many  eminent  men.     Klcbcr  and 
Kcllcrmann  distinguished  themselves  in  thc  military   art, 
Ramond   in  physics,  Weylcr  and  Manlich  in  painting.     If 
we   do  not  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the  scientific 
and  litcrjiry  societies  at  Strasburg,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  or  that  the  members  who 
compoisc  them   are  at  all  deficient  in  zeal  or  knowledge. 
The  manner  in  which  the  charitable  institutions  are  ma- 
naged, is  most  creditable  to  their  directors  ;  the  prison  dis- 
cipline  that   was  adopted  eight  years  ago,  ought  to  have 
been  imitated  throughout   France ;    if  to  effect  the  moral 
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improvement  of  the  prisoners  be  the  great  object  of  prison      book 
discipline)  that  object  has  been  attained  at  Strasburg.  ^^^v- 

The  island  of  Robertsau  is  the  place  of  greatest  resort  in  "7"; 
the  neighbourhood,  it  rises  on  the  south-east  of  tlie  town,  huod. 
it  is  encompassed  by  the  111  and  the  Rhine.  A  neat  village, 
several  country  houses  and  different  works  are  situated  on 
the  island;  but  the  agreeable  is  also  united  with  the  profi- 
table, there  are  many  fine  gardens  and  walks  shaded  with 
trees. 

An  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Klebcr  lias  been  erected  on 
a  piece  of  ground  near  the  town,  at  present  a  place  fur 
the  exercise  of  artillery.  The  obelisk  of  Desaix  rises  be- 
hind the  citadel,  on  an  island  opposite  the  village  of  KehK 

Although  the  origin  of  Strasburg  may  be  very  uncer-  Antiquity. 
tain,  still  the  name  of  Argentoraium^  by  which  Ptolemy  de- 
signates it,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  Celtic  root,  proves 
that  it  was  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest.  Drusus  en- 
larged it  and  made  it  an  important  fortress;  much  about 
the  same  time,  the  arms  and  armour  made  at  Strasburg 
Dvere  highly  valued.  When  Julian  defeated  the  Germans 
under  the  walls,  and  took  their  king  Chrodomaire  prisoner, 
it  was  much  frequented  as  a  station  between  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many; thus  it  was  called  Sirata'Bargns\n\\\Q  fifth  century, 
hence  the  origin  of  its  present  name. 

The  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns  follow  the  fashions  Peasantry. 
of  the  capital;  it  is  not  therefore  in  such  places  that  *^'^'^"' 
one  can  judge  of  a  national  costume.  The  peasants  in 
the  villages  between  Strasburg  and  Ilnguenau  go  to  mass 
or  to  the  reformed  church  in  their  best  dresses.  A 
square  black  coat  is  purposely  left  open  to  show  a  red 
waistcoat  with  gilt  buttons;  loose  boots  made  of  soft 
leather,  or  long  gaiters  are  attached  to  black  rateen 
breeches;  abroad  hat  completes  the  costume.  The  dress 
of  the  women  lias  been  thought  more  graceful ;  it  is  certain- 
ly more  showy ;  the  hat  does  not  conceal  floating  ringlets 
or  ribbons  of  various  colours,  but  the  latter  are  only  worn 
by  the  young,  never  by  married  women.  Long  gilt  pins 
serve  to  fasten  the  hair,  they  rise  in  tlie  form  of  a  coronet; 
a  black  silk  handkerchief  covers  the  breast;  tlie  bodice  is 
adorned  with  many  ornaments,  broad  sleeves  of  white  linen 
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descend  to  the  wrist,  the  petticoat  is  made  of  green  serge, 
and  bordered  with  red  ribbons. 

Haguenau  contains  several  manufactories,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  individuals ;  it  was 
founded  by  Frederick  Biirbai'ossa,  and  afterwards  included 
in  the  number  of  imperial  cities  in  Alsac.\  Tho  sandy 
lands  in  tho  neighbourhood  are  very  fruitful  in  madder,  of 
winch  more  than  2,000,000  kilogrammes  are  annually  sent 
to  different  parts  of  France  and  England. 

The  small  town  of  Savcrnc  is  situated  near  the  base  of 
the  Yosgcs,  at  the  extremity  of  the  cliain ;  it  is  well  built, 
and  the  heights  round  it  are  planted  with  vineyards. 
The  hill  that  bears  its  name,  rises  on  tho  west,  while  on 
the  south-west  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Haut-Barr,  a  castle 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Bouxviller  is  com- 
manded by  a  fine  Gothic  castle,  and  surrounded  with 
agreeable  walks;  it  contains  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  it  is  situated,  like  the  last,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains. 

Two  or  three  places  may  be  mentioned  in  tho  most 
northern  district  of  Lower  Rhine,  which  borders  with 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  Soultz-sous-Forcts,  a  town  of  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  carries  on  a  trade  in  the  best  wines  that 
are  produced  in  the  department;  coal  mines  and  a  sa- 
line spring,  that  yields  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  arc  work- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood.  Soltz  docs  not  contain  a  great- 
er population  than  Soultz-sous-Forcls,  if  it  be  better  known, 
it  may  be  attributed  to  the  g;isooiis  and  mineral  water, 
of  which  more  than  thirty  tlioiisiuul  casks  arc  annually 
consumed  in  Paris.  W'eisseniboing  or  AVissenibonrg,  a 
town  on  the  Lauter,  derives  the  importance  which  it  pos- 
sesses, from  its  position  on  tlio  northern  frontier.  The  for- 
tifications have  been  cclebnited  in  the  annals  of  war  from 
tho  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  year  18l«).  The 
inliabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  linen,  porcelain  and  leather; 
the  population  has  quadrupled  since  the  time  that  Alsace 
was  united  to  France. 
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Europe  continued.  —  Kingdom  of  France.    Fifth  Section. 

^/brthern  Region. 

TuK  twenty -one  departments  in  the  northern  region  are  book 
formed  by  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lorraine,  Chanipagnei  czlvi. 
Ile-de  France,  Normandy,  Picardy,  Flanders  and  Artois.  "" 

Education  is  more  general,  and  wealth  is  more  diffused 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  population  relativeiy 
to  the  surface  is  also  greater,  for  the  mean  number  of 
inhabitants  to  every  square  league  is  nearly  equal  to  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty.  It  surpasses  the  other 
regions  in  the  extent  of  the  forests,  in  the  number  of  horses 
and  oxen,  in  the  industry  of  the  inhabit<ints,  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  revenue* 

The  department  of  Moselle  is  contiguous  on  the  north  Depart- 
to  the  possessions  of  Davaria,  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands.  "I^MoscUe. 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  equal  to  thirty-nine  leagues, 
or  to  three  times  the  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
The  land,  althougli  uneven  and  well  wooded,  yields  twice 
as  much  corn  as  the  inhabitants  consume.     The  country  is 
well  supplied  with  horses,  and  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the   breed,  they    might  be  very  valuable  for  the   light 
cavalry.     Oxen  are  sulUclently  numerous,  but  the  rearing  of 
sheep  has  been  much  neglected.     The  abundance  of  timber 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  many  works  or  manu- 
factories in  which  fuel  is  required,  and  to  derive  a  consi- 
derable  profit   from  their  iron  mines.    The  prosperity  of  . 
the  country  may  be  attributed  to  the  extent  of  the  to^AsvlxvA. 
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BOOK  navigable  rivers^  and  to  tlic  aptitude  for  labour  by  which 
cxLvi.  (])c  lower  orders  ( manufacturers  as  well  as  husbandmen )  are 
""""■^  distinguished.  Agriculture  is  in  a  more  advanced  state 
than  in  the  rest  of  France ;  the  peasant,  as  indefatigable  in 
labour  as  he  is  brave  in  war,  adopts  willingly  every  improve- 
ment, raises  a  great  variety  of  products,  and  multiplies 
different  kinds  of  fruit;  the  vineyards  which  he  cultivates, 
particularly  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  do  not 
yield  much  wine  of  a  good  quality,  but  it  should  bo  recol- 
lected that  the  exportation  of  wine  is  not  encouraged,  and 
the  ])etty  proprietors  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  substi- 
tute the  best  stems  of  Burgundy  for  the  large  vines  of  Lor- 
raine. 

Bitche  is  situated  below  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Yosges,  it  contains  two  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants; 
it  may  be  considered  a  strongliold  of  the  fourth  class,  it  is 
defended  by  an  im])regnable  fortress  on  tlie  summit  of  a 
rock,  the  Prussians  attempted  in  vain  to  take  it  in  the 
year  1792.  Sarralbe  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at 
the  confluence  of  tlie  Albe  and  the  Sarro ;  the  number  of 
inhabitants  amounts  to  three  thousand  tliree  hundred;  the 
salt  works  in  the  neighbourhood  yield  annually  a  thousand 
tons  of  salt.  Sarreguemines,  of  which  tlic  ancient  German 
name  or  Gemnnde  signifies  an  embouchure,  is  situated  above 
the  last  place,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sarre  and  the  Blise. 
The  population  lias  increased  two* thirds  since  the  year 
1790.  The  red  porcelain  made  in  the  town,  and  generally 
used  in  the  department,  and  the  snuff-boxes  made  in  t!ie 
neighbourhood  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade;  the  yearly 
sale  of  the  latter  is  supposed  to  produce  a  sum  almost  equal 
to  L.42,000.  The  houses  aic  well  built,  a  broad  street 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  it  terminates 
at  the  bridge,  on  the  Sarre.  The  I'oad  that  communicates 
witli  the  same  bridge,  leads  to  Forbach,  a  burgh  of  thi-ec 
thousand  inhabitants;  it  was  tliere  diaries  tlie  Fifth  en- 
camped in  1552,  and  determined  to  risk  his  military  glory 
before  the  ramjiarts  of  Metz. 

Bouzonville  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  country  be- 

Thionviiie.  twcen  Forbacli  and  Thionviile ;  the  last  town  w  as  founded  in 

the  eighth  century ;  as  a  stronghold,  it  belongs  to  the  third 


Sarreguc 
mines. 
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class,  part  of  the  ramparts  were  raised  by  the  Spaniards,  it     book 
was  taken  by  Conde  after  the  battle  of  Rocroy.    The  riding-    cxlvi. 

scliool  is  perhaps  tiic  finest  building,  but  there  are  few  cdi- 

fices  of  any  consequence  ;  the  wooden  bridge,  more  remarka- 
ble for  its  clumsy  shape  than  any  thing  else,  is  mentioned  as  a 
wonder  both  by  ancient  and  modern  geographers,  —  it  can 
certainly  be  quickly  taken  to  pieces  in  a  case  of  emergency. 
The  population  of  the  town,  now  the  capital  of  a  district,  is 
ten  times  greater  than  wlien  it  was  united  to  France  after  the 
treaty  of  1659.  The  village  of  Cattenom  is  situated  about 
two  leagues  below  Thionvilks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mo- 
selle; it  is  the  place  where  the  greatest  cattle  fair  in  the 
department  is  annually  lield.  Sierck  on  the  banks  of  the  Sierck. 
same  river,  may  be  about  two  leagues  and  a-half  distant 
from  the  village;  it  stands  at  the  base  of  a  rock,  a  strong 
castle  rises  on  the  summit.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  dif- 
ferent manufactures;  tlie  stones  which  are  obtained  from  a 
neighbouring  quarry,  arc  used  in  paving  the  streets  of 
Metz  and  Nanci. 

Longwy,  situated  on  the  west  of  Sierck,  not  more  than  Longwy. 
half  a  league  from  the  frontier,  docs  not  contain  three 
thousand  inhabitants, but  it  is  divided  into  the  higli  and  low 
town.  The  first  stands  on  a  rock,  it  was  fortified  by  Vau- 
ban;  the  second  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
where  many  Roman  medals  have  been  at  different  times 
discovered.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  place 
was  the  station  of  a  Roman  camp,  bore  ilie  name  of  Longus 
Vtcus  during  the  middle  ages.  Erie,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  a  very  insignificant  town,  consisting  of  steep  streets 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  which  rises  above  a  fruitful  and 
well  wooded  valley,  watered  by  tlie  Voigot,  a  small  river. 

The  most  frequented  ro;i(l  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Metx. 
Lorraine,  is  not  considered  the  best  ai)proac]i;  to  judge 
favourably  of  it,  one  must  descend  from  tlie  neighbour- 
ing heights  to  the  village  of  llozcrieulles,  which  is  con- 
cealed in  a  narrow  valley,  and  surrounded  by  orchards 
and  vineyards,  'i'hc  Moselle  winds  below  the  village, 
waters  fruitful  meadows,  and  divides  itself  into  several 
branches  which     give  perhaps  a  more  imposing   appear- 
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Riice  to  tlio  fonnidiible  fortifi cations  of  Metz.  The  court 
of  justice,  a  wliitc  building,  seen  to  most  advantage  from 
a  distance,  rorms  a  quadrangulnr  mana  near  the  lofty  trees 
on  liie  glaciSi  tlic  finest  walk  in  the  town.  The  ttlack- 
ness  of  the  calhedral  contrasts  well  with  the  general 
colour  nf  the  houses,  it  may  ho  admired  also  on  account 
of  a  light  and  bold  steeple,  nut  less  than  a  bundi-cd  and 
forty-five  fctt  above  the  ground,  and  Eurroiinded  with 
others  of  a  smaller  size.  The  heavy  modern  porta]  is  not 
in  harmony  with  tho  graceful  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
building;  the  nnro  pxceedn  363  feet  in  lengtli  and  75  in 
breadth.  When  tho  Matte  or  great  bell  is  rung,  all  tbn 
steeples  arti  perceptibly  shaken. 

Ars-siir-MosclIe  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Longcville, 
nt  the  plnco  where  the  waters  of  tho  Moselle  are  confined 
by  a  dike,  and  form  a  cascade;  it  contains  two  paper 
mills,  a  velvet  and  cloth  manufactory.  The  name  derived 
from  tlie  Latin  word  Jra?,  indicates  tlic  site  of  a  Roman 
fortress.  Tlie  remains  vf  an  aqueduct  may  be  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood;  pillars  arc  seen  in  the  vineyards  and 
on  the  river,  they  extend  along  the  right  bank  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Jnay,  and  support  tlie  majestic  arcades  that  Iba 
country  people  call  the  Devil's  Bridge.  The  ntjnednctt 
it  is  supposed,  was  the  work  of  Drusus,  it  sn|)plied  tha 
baths  and  naumachia  of  Birothirum,  the  city  of  llie  ^VedM* 
matrici.  whicli  in  the  lime  of  ihe  Roman  empire  was  called 
Metis,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Metz.  An  ancient 
bath  of  red  porphyry,  an  admirable  work  of  art,  and  much 
larger  than  any  in  (he  Louvre,  is  preserved  in  Ihe  cathe- 
dral, where  it  is  used  as  a  baptismal  font.*  Itoman  tomba 
have  l)cen  discovered  at  dilTerent  periods  near  tho  site  of  the 
former  citadel,  particularly  at  llie  time  wlicn  the  building 
was  pulled  dow  n  in  order  that  the  public  walk  might  be  en- 
larged and  completed.  Ruins  attest  the  past  B|i!endoup  or 
Metz,  but  the  ancient  edifices  have  been  destroyed  by 
time  and  barbarians;  it  might  be  difficult  to  recognise 
the  place  from  the  pompous  panegyric  of  Ausonius,  wliich 
haa  been  engraved  below  the  peristyle  of  tho  townhouse. 


1"ii);,  font  broad,  c 
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Metz  was  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  a  country  of  which  book 

Thierry  was  the  first  king.     Lewis  the  Debonnairo  died  cxlvi. 
there  in  the  year  840,  and  the  body  of  that  unfortunate 


prince  was  deposited  witliin  the  church  of  Saint  Arnoult,  li.r'mixidie 
then  in  the  suburbs,  now  in  the  town.  It  became  a  free  ^s^^* 
and  imperial  city  durir.g  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Second ; 
it  reached  the  height  of  its  pros])crity  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  maintained  long  wars  against 
different  sovereigns;  it  is  not  less  certain  that  several 
princes  solicited  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  its  citizens.  It  was  added  to  the  dominions  of 
Henry  the  Second  by  the  intrigues  and  address  of  the  con- 
stable Montmorency.  The  Duke  of  Guise  compelled 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  retire  from  its  walls,  who  attacked 
them  with  an  army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Although  very  populous  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  much 
less  so  than  when  it  was  independent.* 

The  improvements  made  in  the  city,  the  number  of  broad  interior  in- 
streets  that  have  been  built  in  modern  times,  the  quarter  of  **'*"*'°n*- 
Saint  Thicbaud,  the  large  barracks,  the  military  hospitals, 
the  royal  college.  Saint  Vincent's  church,  of  which  the 
portal  is  adorned  with  a  triple  range  of  columns,  the  new 
market,  the  theatre  and  five  spacious  squares  render  Metz 
worthy  of  being  ranked  among  tlic  best  built  towns  in 
France.  The  public  library  consists  of  tiiirty-six  tliousand 
volumes;  the  places  connected  witli  education  arc  a  school 
of  artillery  and  fortification,  an  academy  of  commerce  and 
drawing,  schools  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  arts,  and  lastly,  an  institution  where  lectures  are 
delivered  on  natural  philosophy  and  clicmistry.  Much  cer- 
tainly has  been  done  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 

luhal'itnnts. 

♦  ll  contained  in  the  year  71  of  the  vulgar  era  ri(»,000 

About  the  end  of  the  fourtueiilh  century  fiO,0(W) 

In  the  year  1C93  22,000 

In  1741  30,000 

In  1800  3:,0(.'0 

In  1802  3-1,000 

In  18U  41,000 

In  1827  46,000 
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inhabitants  since  the  time  of  Voltaire;  but  the  philosopher 
condemned  Metz,  because  when  lie  happened  to  pass 
'  through  it,  he  saw  only  one  bookseller's  shop,  and  read  the 
signs  of  several  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks.  Among 
the  charitable  institutions  are  an  orphan-hospital  and  a 
gratuitous  school  for  tlic  Jews.  The  citizens  refused  a 
passage  to  the  allied  forces  when  they  left  the  French  ter- 
ritory, and  the  troops  had  to  cross  the  Moselle  on  a  bridge 
which  was  built  for  the  purpose  below  the  ramparts.  A 
foreign  flag  had  never  been  seen  within' the  walls  in  time  of 
war,  —  such  a  spectacle  was  thought  disgraceful  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  country  through  which  the  Meuse  flows  fi*om  south- 
east to  north-west,  is  intersected  in  the  same  direction  by 
fruitful  valiics  and  lofty  ridges,  wlicrc  the  air  is  cold  but 
wholesome.  The  lands  are  well  wooded,  they  yield 
plenty  of  grain,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar  is  famous 
for  its  wine;  the  inhabitants  rear  many  horses,  the  num- 
ber of  other  domestic  animals  might  be  increased  with. 
advantage. 

Leaving  the  ancient  province  of  Lorraine,  we  may  cross 
the  heights  that  rise  above  tlic  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
and  arrive  at  Etain,  the  first  town  in  the  department ;  it 
contains  three  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  well  built,  but  ill 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ornes,  a 
river  abounding  with  fish. 

The  ramparts  of  Verdun  arc  seen  at  no  great  distance 
from  Etain.  Iron  and  glass-works,  paper-mills  and  manu- 
factories arc  situated  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  town  rises 
on  both  banks  of  tlic  Meuse ;  the  houses  arc  well  enough 
built,  but  the  streets  whicli  descend  rapidly  towards  the 
river,  are  paved  with  sharp  stones,  as  inconvenient  for  foot 
passengers  as  for  carriages.  I'he  horse  barracks  and  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace  are  the  finest  buildings,  indeed 
there  are  no  others  of  any  consequence  in  the  place.  Ver- 
dun is  mentioned  in  the  itineraiy  of  Antonine  under  the 
name  of  Virodununu  A  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
leads  to  Stcnay,  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
formerly  a  stronghold,  it  still  possesses  very  large  bar- 
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racks.     Montmedy,   although  ill-peopled  and  worse  built,     book 
is  more  important  as  a  fortified  town  and  as  the  metropo-     cxlvi. 
lis  of  a  district.     If  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Bar,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  same  name  in  France,  ^ar, 
and  the  chief  town  in  tlie  department,  is  watered  by 
the  Ornain.  It  was  formerly  called  Bar-lc-Duc,  because 
it  was  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  wliich  made  up  the  small 
counti*y  of  Barrois.  Tlio  town  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century  by  Frederick,  duke  of  Mosselhibc,  the  brother  in- 
law of  Hugh  Capet.  It  is  supposed  that  on  an  average 
fifty  thousand  kilogrammes  of  cotton  arc  annually  manufac- 
tured at  Bar;"^  that  branch  of  industry,  the  numerous  iron 
works,  the  conveyance  of  the  timber  wliich  is  obtained  from 
the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the  transport  of  wines,  ac- 
count for  the  activity  that  prevails  in  tlie  harbour.  The 
Ornain  waters  Ligiiy,  a  small  but  neat  town  four  leagues 
above  Bar. 

The  other  places  that  remain  to  be  described  in  the  de- 
partment, are  situated  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Mcuse. 
Saint  Mihicl,  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  was  for-  Saint 
mcrly  fortified,  but  the  danger  to  which  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth was  exposed  when  he  besieged  it,  induced  liim  to 
raze  the  fortifications.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  the  river 
passes  below  well  wooded  banks,  cultivated  fields' and 
hills  covered  with  vineyards.  A  monument,  that  judges 
are  likely  to  appreciate,  may  be  seen  within  the  modest 
cemetery  of  the  parish  church;  it  is  a  sc])ulchi'e  made  from 
a  single  block  of  granulated  limestone,  white  as  marble; 
thirteen  figures  indicate  tlie  hand  of  a  master  from  the 
simple  way  in  which  thi^y  are  groujicd,  as  well  as  by 
their  finished  workmanship;  tlioy  are  attributed  to  Legier- 
Michier,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angclo.  Comniercy,  a  neat 
town  on  the  same  river,  encompassed  by  a  forest  through 
which  a  road  has  been  made,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
four  leagues  above  Saint  Mihiel.  The  Meuse  leads  also  to 
Yaucouleurs,  which  derives  its  name  from  verdant  meads 

*  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  1  11),  5  oz,  3  dr.   Vvoiiilupois, 
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and  vallics  enamelled  willt  wild  flowera.     The  town  con- 
tains   two    thousand    souls,   it  is  built  in  the  form  or  an 

'  ampliitlicatre;  a  smalt  cannl  supplied  by  the  Mcusc  and 
the  roiintain  of  Vaise,  serves  to  augment  tlio  trade  or  the 
inhabitants,  which  consists  chicQy  in  leatlier  and  cotton 
stulTs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  L'Advncat,  who 
publialied  a  geographical  dictionary  under  the  Teigticd  name 
of  Vosgien. 

It  is  necessary  to   ascent!    the  Mcuso  the  distance  or 
four  leagues,  to  visit  tho   village  where  the  licroino  of  the 

'  firieenlh  CDUliiry  was  born.  Doniremy-In-Pucellc  rises 
in  a  valley  embellished  by  the  windings  of  tlic  river.  These 
verdant  tneadowst  these  hills  covered  with  pastures  wcro 
llie  places  where  the  young  Joan  of  Arc  tended  Iicr  flocks; 
her  days  were  spent  in  solitude  and  in  peace  until  she 
left  her  rural  labours,  and  led  tho  French  tn  victory 
after  they  had  been  disheartened  by  defeat.  The  house 
in  which  .she  was  boni,  stands  near  tho  church ;  it  tna/ 
bo  catiily  discovered  by  a  Gothic  door  tliat  supports 
three  scutcheons  and  a  statue,  in  which  she  is  repre* 
sented  in  full  armour.  In  the  year  I81S,  a  Prussian 
count  wished  to  purchase  the  statue  from  tho  prnpriclor 
of  this  ancient  abode,  on  his  refusal  to  part  with  it,  ha 
was  offered  six  thousand  franks  for  the  house;  but  tlM 
Frenchman  unwilling  to  sell  it  to  a  foreigner,  gave  it  to  Hw 
department  fur  a  third  part  of  tho  sum.  The  house  of 
Juan  d'Arc  has  thus  become  national  properly,  and  tho  for- 
mer owner  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  as  a  reward  fur  his  patriotism.  Lewis  tho  Eigh- 
laentii  granted  the  village  twelve  thousand  franks  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Joan,  and  eight  tliousand  to 
found  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  in  which  the  young 
girls  in  Domremy  and  the  nelghbouiing  hamlets  arc  gralnt- 
tously  educated.  The  house,  which  had  almost  fallen  into 
decay,  was  lately  rebuilt,  but  the  original  plan  has  not  been 
altered  ;  a  lino  painting,  the  gift  of  the  king,  decorates  lli« 
principal  room.  The  market  place  is  surrounded  with  po- 
plar ti-ees,  and  watered  by  a  fountain,  of  which  the  quad- 
rangular base  supports  four  pilasters  crowned  with  an  cnt«- 
blature  and  a  double  pediment,  beneath  them  is  placed  a 
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Statue   of  the  Maid,  \)iiiich  >vas  also  the  gift  of  royalty,     book 
The  inscription  on  this  inonumcnti  To  tite  memory  of  Joan     cxlvi. 
d^^^rc,  may  recal  the  simple  Iiabits  of  the  person  it  is  in-  " 

tended  to  commemorate.'^ 

The  burgh  of  Grand,  about  three  leagues  on  the  >vest 
of  Domremy,  stands  on  the  site  of  nn  ancient  city,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large  amphithe- 
atre; tlie  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  hard-wares.  The 
neat  town  of  Neuf-Chateau,  the  cu])ital  of  a  subprefecturcf 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  high  liills  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mouzon  and  the  Meusc.  Mirccourt,  also  a  ciiief  town, 
is  watered  by  tiie  Modon,  it  bore  the  name  of  Mercurii 
Curtis  in  the  middle  ages ;  it  docs  not  possess,  however, 
any  marks  of  antiquity.  It  is  ill-built,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated;  the  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  lace.  Contrcxeville,  a 
small  village  encompassed  by  the  waters  of  the  Yair,  which 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  is  famed  on  account 
of  a  medicinal  spring  to  whidi  many  persons  afflicted  with 
oppilations  resort ;  more  than  four  thousand  bottles  of  the 
water  are  annually  sent  to  I'ai-is. 

Rambrrviller  or  Ranibervillcrs  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  hops;  the  inliabitants  are  wealthy  and  industrious,  tlieir 
number  amounts  to  more  than  five  thousand  ;  there  is  a 
jiublic  library  in  the  town,  consisting  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  the  last  place  of  any  consequence 
that  can  he  mentioned  in  tlie  Io\V(M' p:\rt  of  Vosges.  The 
loft\'  region  is  formed  hv  a  series  of  rounded  summits  Appcar- 
With  gentle  declivities,  very  dilrerent  in  appearance  Irom  ri^hpsof 
the  heights  that  extend  on  the  side  of  Alsace.  Tliere  ^'*"  ^'°'6«' 
are  no  old  castles  associated  with  iliiritrent  epochs  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  scenery  constantly  varied,  and  land- 
scapes not  unlike  those  in  Switzerland,  although  in  a 
much  smaller  scale.  The  inoontains  abound  in  iron, 
copper  and  lead;  these  metals  arr  a  source  cif  wealth  to 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  numerous  works  are  set  in  motion  by 
the    streams    which    descend  IVoin  almost  all  the  heights. 

•  St*c  ihc  work  r.iitill^rl  -.    Forc«  j  jM(i.h:rl.\rs  ot  ( cir.iiifrciiilr?  He  hi  Trance  br 
M.  I«  B  Mon  CharlcK  Diipin,  tume  i.  p  My^  'JOJ. 
VOL.    Vllf.  n\> 
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BOOK      Thus,  although  tho  products  are  difTerent,  the  two  regions 
cxLvi.    j^,.g  equally  favoui^ed  by  nature;  the  plains  and  low  val- 

''"'"""^""  lies  yield  as  much  corn  as  the  inhabitants  require,  and  a 
sur])lus  quantity  of  oats  equal  to  1,800,000  bushels;  it 
might  bo  inferred  from  so  great  an  excess  that  there  wcro 
not  many  horses  in  the  country;  the  contrary,  however, 
is  tho  fact,  for  in  proportion  to  the  surface,  it  contains 
twice  as  many  as  the  mean  number  in  other  departments. 
Tho  same  remark  may  be  a|Yplicd  to  tho  number  of  oxen, 
but  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  sheep ; 
it  appears,  indeed,  that  there  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
average  quantity   in  the  country. 

Epinai.  Epinal  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Yosges,  and  watered 

by  the  Moselle,  which  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts; 
walks  shaded  by  trees  extend  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
the  town  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ramparts.  Although  ill 
peopled,  it  contains  different  places  of  education,  a  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  and  a  library  of  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  volumes. 

Remire-  ^ij^  small  town  of  Remlrcmont  rises  above  Epinal  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Mosello ;  it  stood  on  tlic  opposite  bank  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  but  the  position  was  chang- 
ed on  account  of  the  devastations  that  were  committed  by 
Hungarian  invaders.  The  name  of  Remiremont  is  derived 
from  a  mountain  above  tho  ancieiit  site,  on  which  count 
Romaric  built  tlic  castle  of  Romar'nnont.  The  same  power- 
ful and  ricli  lord,  despising  tlic  vanities  of  this  world, 
founded  two  convents  in  the  year  620,  the  one  for  men  and 
the  other  for  women,  to  these  he  bequeatlied  all  his 
wealth;  his  liberality  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  saint. 
One  of  these  convents,  the  abbey  of  lady  canonesses,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  became  in  time  very  celebrated. 
The  inmates  were  not  required  to  take  an  oath,  they  en- 
joyed many  privileges;  the  abbess  was  entitled  a  princess 
of  the  Holy  Empire;  on  occasions  of  ceremony  she  was 
preceded  by  a  seneschal,  who  hold  her  crosier,  and  followed 
by  a  lady  of  honour,  who  carried  her  mantle.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  same  person  to  review  the  burgesses,  and 
to   present   them  with  colours ;  other  prerogatives   which 
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are  only  conferred  on  sovereigns*  were  attached  to  tlie  book 
office.  FlombiereM,  a  small  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  cxlvi. 
indebted   to   king   Stanislas  for  an  hospital  and  a   large  ' 

church.  Tiic  village  of  Bussung  near  the  sources  of  the 
Moselle,  is  well  known  for  its  cold  miiioral  water,  of  which 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  bottles  are  sent  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France.  The  finest  cataract  in  Vosges  is 
situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  Epinal  and  Ueniireu)ont, 
near  the  village  of  Tendon;  it  falls  from  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

The  small  town  of  Saint-Die  or  Saint-Diey,  the  capital  Saint-Dit. 
of  a  subprefecturoi  and  tlic  scat  of  a  dioccss  tliat  was 
erected  about  fifty  years  ago,  possesses  little  or  nothing  of 
any  consequence;  it  is  regularly  built  and  encompassed 
with  walls  on  the  banks  of  the  Meurthe.  The  best  cheeses 
in  Vosges  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  tho  greatest 
number  are  exported  from  Gerard  mer  or  Gcromc,  a  burgh 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
part  of  the  country ;  Lac-Blanc  and  Lac-Xoir^  the  lakes  of 
Longemer  and  Retournemer  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity, 
but  the  Gerardmcr,  the  largest  of  any,  covers  a  suifaco 
of  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  and  gives  birth  to  the  Valogne, 
a  feeder  of  the  Moselle. 

The  department  of  Meurthe  resembles  that  of  Vosges;  ivpart- 
mountains  not  different  in  their  component  parts,  although  'jJi*^'!,*  |][g 
less  elevated,  extend  from  south  to  north  on  the  western 
and  eastern  frontiers.  As  to  the  ])ro(iucts,  the  two  de- 
partments differ  essentially  from  each  other;  like  Vosges, 
Meurthe  produces  more  grain  than  it  consumes,  the  vine- 
yards are  more  abundant,  and  tiie  forests  more  extensive; 
there  are  fewer  oxen,  but  a  comparatively  greater  number 
of  horses  and  sheep. 

Three  places  of  some  importance  from  their  industry, 
the  last  in  the  ciiain  (if  Vosges,  may  be  shortly  mentioned. 
Cirey  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vezouse ;  it  car-  Cirey. 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  glass  and  crystal,  which  the 
inhabitants  manufacture;  the  second  or  Saint-Quirin  pos- 
sesses works  of  the  same  sort,  and  under  the  management 
of  the  same  company ;  the  third  or  Phalsburg,  a  strong 
town,  rises   on    a  height,  contains  about  three   thousand 
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BooE  inhabitants,  and  exports  a  great  quantity  of  liqueurs  and 
cxLTi.  essences.  All  the  three  arc  situated  in  the  district  of  Sar- 
rcbourgy  an  ancient  city,  t!ic  Pons  Sarravi  of  the  Romans^ 
so  called  from  its  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarre.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  plaster  ornaments  and  in 
cases  fur  small  clocks,  which,  althoup;h  made  of  the  same 
substance,  miglit  bo  readily  mistaken  for  gilt  bronze. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tiic  Seilie  derives  its  name  from 
the  saline  lands  it  waters;  leaving  the  marsh  of  Indre,  it 

Dicuxe.  passes  through  Dieuze,  a  town  of  four  thousand  soulSf 
important  chiefly  on  account  of  springs  from  which  salt  has 
been  extracted  during  eight  hundred  years.  It  must  have 
been  more  considerable  in  ancient  times,  for  it  was  the 
Deceni'Pagi  of  the  Romans.  Some  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  at  Marsal,  a  stronghold  in  an 
unhealthy  and  marshy  situation.  Salt  springs  are  worked 
near  Moyrnvic,  which  was  dismantled  by  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. Vic  contains  twice  as  many  inhabitants,  and  pos- 
sesses a  very  valuable  mine  of  rock  salt.  Chateau  Salins, 
at  some  leagues  on  the  north  of  Vic,  is  ])leasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Little-Seille;  a  small  spring  rises  in 
the  vicinity. 

Invalids  repair  to  the  mineral  fountain  of  Lombrigny, 
near  tlie  small  town  of  Blamont  on  the  Vozouso,  wiiere 
the  former  princes  of  Salm-Salin  used  to  reside.  Badon- 
villers  is  wato red  Uy  tiic  Blcttc,  it  supplies  different  parts 
of  F'rance  with  awls  and  puncheons  that  are  little  inferior 
to  the  best  in  Germanv.  IJaccarat  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meurthe,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  steep  hill  near  a 
large  forest ;  it  may  be  mentioned  among  the  industrious 
towns  of  France,  for  it  possesses  glass  and  crystal  works, 
in  which  more  than  three  thousand  persons  arc  employed. 
The  Vezouse  traverses  a  fruilful  i)lain,  and   waters  Lu- 

Luneviiie.  ncville,  a  place  of  some  celel)i'ity  from  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed between  France  and  Austria  in  1801.  It  was  a  small 
stronghold  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
it  was  afterwards  improved  and  embellislied  by  duke  Leo- 
pold. The  castle,  wliich  served  as  a  residence  to  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  to  king  Stanislas,  has  been  converted  into 
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barracks   for  cavalry.      Tho  new  iiifaiitry  barracks  may      book 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  buildings  of  the  same  sort ;  the    c^^^'- 
architecture  is  simple,  the  interior  is  commodious  and  \\v\l  — "— " 
airedy  indeed  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can  contri- 
bute to  the  health  of  the  inmates.     1  he  riding  school,  one 
of  the  largest  in  France,   is  three  hundred  feet   long  hy 
eighty  broad.     A  fountain,  in  which  the  water  issues  from 
eight  diOcrent  outlets,  adorned  tlte  principal  s([uare;  as  it  is 
still  mentioned  in  the  most  recent  geographical  dictionaries, 
itineraries  and  descriptions  of  France,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  generally  known  that  it  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1796. 
Luncville  was  the  birthplace  of  Uoufllers,  Monvel  and  tlic 
eloquent  Girardin. 

The  road  from  Lunevillc  to  Xancy  extends  along  tlie  forest  noad  from 
of  Vitx'imont,  which  bounds  the  right  hank  of  tho  Mcurtho;  i^""«^'"e 
Rosicre-aux-Salines  rises  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  inhabi- 
tants employed  themselves  formerly  in  extracting  salt  from 
neighbouring  springs;  at  present,  however,  they  are  no 
longer  worked.  The  river  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Saint 
Nicolas-du-Port,  a  small  town  of  three  tliousand  inhahi- 
tantSf  in  which  the  only  remarkable  building  is  an  old 
Gothic  church. 

Nancy  consists  of  broad,  straight,  and  almost  deserted  \anry. 
streets;  in  the  number  of  public  buildings  it  sur|)asses 
most  towns  of  the  same  size;  tiie  llnyal  i'lacc  forms  tho 
principal  square,  the  others  are  large  and  regular,  many  of 
them  arc  adorned  with  Inuntaiiis.  I'he  prcCect^s  palace, 
the  theatre  and  the  townliouse,  little  inferior  to  aiiv  otiicr  in 
France,  are  the  most  remarkable  editlcos  within  the  walls. 
Four  bronze  fountains  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  Roval  Place, 
and  several  long  streets  reach  from  it  to  the  extremities  of 
the  town^  two  of  them  extend  in  different  directions,  and 
meet  at  a  triumphal  arch.  Tlie  hospital  and  the  barracks 
are  decorated  with  manv  ornaments,  the  churches  are  more 
modest  or  at  all  events  not  so  gaudy  in  point  of  architrc- 
tnre.  The  church  of  lion-Secours  in  the  Suburb  Saint 
Nicolas,  contains  a  master-work  hy  Girardon,  it  is  the 
mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of  Stanislas,  king  of 
Poland,  the  person  by  wliom  the  city  was  enlarged  and 
embellished.      The   tombs  of  the  dukes  of   Lorraine   arc 
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much  inferior  as  specimens  of  art,  they  are  placed  witliiii 
the  cathedral.  The  old  town  resembles  what  Nancy  was 
before  tho  virtuous  Stanislas,  whose  income  did  not  cer- 
tainly exceed  L.  100,000,  undertook  to  build  a  new  city, 
which  together  with  tlie  improvements  made  by  him  at 
LunrviJir,  »nd  the  sums  laid  out  in  founding  scliuols  and 
useful  institutions,  prove  what  may  be  done  by  economical 
and  judicious  manngement. 

It  is  to  the  same  prince  that  Nancy  owes  an  academy  of 
letters  and  sciences,  a  valuabli;  museum,  a  public  library  of 
£6,000  volumes,  and  a  botanical  garden,  in  which  there  are 
more  than  four  thousand  plants.  Commerce  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  connected  with  it  were  not  held 
in  great  estimation;  the  town  might  have  been  compar- 
ed to  a  French  noble  of  past  days,  who  thought  himself 
degraded  if  he  engaged  in  trade.  But  these  piTJudices 
and  other  effects  of  ignorance  have  within  the  last  ten 
years  been  gradually  removed ;  the  inhabitants  arc  now 
aware  that  their  town  possesses  nothing  royal  but  deserted 
palaces  and  melancholy  associations.  It  carries  on  a  trade 
in  vulnerary  drugs,  embroidered  stuffs,  clotli  and  cottont 
for  ^^hicIl  there  are  two  large  nianuractoiics.  The  impulse 
has  been  given,  and  the  canal  from  Paris  to  the  Iliiine 
may  render  Nancy  one  of  the  most  industrious  cities  in 
France.  I'he  inhabitants  mav  distinc:uisli  liiemselves  in 
litciature  and  in  the  aits,  ihey  ha\e  not  forgotten  that 
Callot,  wliosc  ])atiiotlsni  was  only  f  quailed  by  his  talent, 
that  Madame  do  Gralligny,  Palissot,  Saint  Lambert  and 
other  celebrated  persons  still  alise,  were  born  in  the  town. 

The  Meurthe  joins  the  Moselle  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  below  Nancy.  Pont-a-Mousson  is  situated  on  the 
last  river,  at  the  base  ol  a  high  hill  near  a  valley  surround- 
ed by  fruitful  heights.  'I'he  iowu  is  divided  into  two  jiarts 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  bridge; 
it  contains  seven  thousand  inhahitai»tSj  tho  houses  arc  well- 
built,  one  of  the  squares  is  encompassed  with  arcades. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  brave  Duroc,  who  fell  in  battle 
on  the  twenty-third  of  May  1813.  Remains  of  ancient 
times  have  been  discovered  on  the  height  from  which    it 
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dcriyes   its   name,  and   Avliich,  it   has   been   proved,  was     book 
crowned  with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  cxlvi. 

The  name  of  Toiil  has  undergone  during  a  period  of  Z  T"""" 
eighteen  hundred  years  fewer  changes  tlian  that  of  most 
towns;  it  was  called  Tnlliim  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Lend  in  the  time  of  Ca!sar.  The  Mosoiie  flows  brhnv 
the  wails;  the  buildings  are  Iinrdly  worthy  of  notice;  the 
ancient  diocesan  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture*  but 
without  ornaments  and  without  majesty.  The  town  is  not 
very  populous,  the  trade  is  insigiiiiicanty  it  consists  chiefly 
in  earthen  ware  and  leather. 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Marnc  are  industrious;    the  Dnpnit- 
ficldsy  the  vineyards  and  tlic  woods  arc  productive-    Tiic  uppcr* 
soil,  unequal  and  mountainous,  is  richer  in  iron  than  any  Marnt. 
other  department;  it  is  very  fruitful  in  different  kinds  of 
grain,    and  it   is  doubtful,  if  relatively  to  the   superficial 
extent,  more   horses   and  oxen   are  reared   in   any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom;  in  short,  if  the  means  of  communi- 
cation corresponded  with  the  fruitTulnessof  the  soil,  or  wilh 
the  industry  and  activity  of  tlie  inhabitants,  it  might  bo 
classed  with  the  most   Mcalthy  and  most  populous  depart- 
ments in  France. 

Bourbon-los-Bains  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  Bourbr>n. 
of  Laiigres;  it  is  built  on  a  declivity  at  the  confluence  of '"■^"'•"•* 
two  small  rivers,  the  Eorne  and  the  Apance.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  old,  most  of  the  streets  are  crooked,  and 
the  town  docs  not  contain  more  than  tliree  thousand  in- 
habitants; but  it  derivi's  some  importance  from  the  cele- 
brity of  the  baths,  and  also  perhaps  from  a  large  military 
hospital  in  which  there  arc  more  tluin  five  hundred  heds. 
The  temperature  of  the  springs  varies  from  thirty  to  forty- 
eight  degrees  of  Ucaumnr:  a  person,  it  is  said,  cannot  hold 
his  hand  in  the  water,  but  he  may  drink  it  without  any  pain- 
ful sensation.  The  use  of  t!iem  is  recommended  in  nervous 
complaints,  in  paralysis  and  other  diseases;  the  first  baths 
were  erected  by  the  Romans,  anil  tlie  place  was  called  Jqn(B 
Sorvonis.  The  Meuse  takes  its  source  in  a  valley  about 
four  leagues  eastward  of  the  town.  Two  small  vallies  on 
the  south  of  it  aro  watered  by  two  streams,  and  their  junc« 
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tion  forms  the  Marne,  which  traverses  the  department 
from  south  to  nortli. 

Langres  is  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  same  river, 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  lieight;  it  exports  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cutlery  into  different  countries,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  fur  witii  Switzerland.  It  seems  as  if 
tiic  prosperity  of  the  town  depended  on  these  brandies  of 
industry,  and  as  the  population  was  much  diminislicd  about 
ten  years  ago,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  without  them 
it  might  fall  into  decay.  Tlierc  arc  different  useful  and 
charitable  institutions,  tlie  most  celebrated  perhaps  are  the 
schools  in  which  geometry  and  mechanics  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  arc  gratuitously  taught.  The  cathedral 
is  considered  a  fine  monument  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the 
public  buildings  form  a  sad  contrast  with  narrow  and  de- 
serted streets;  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  was  under  the  Roman  emperors.  It  bore  the 
name  of  Andcmatununif  hut  the  liomans  called  it  LingoneSp 
for  thus  the  inhabitants  and  the  people  in  the  neighbouring 
country  were  designated ;  it  had  its  senators,  temples,  ca- 
pitol  and  theatres;  the  peo]dc  raised  statues  and  triumphal 
arches  to  lloman  masters,  and  it  is  certain  that  inscriptions 
found  within  the  walls,  have  s(  rved  to  illustrate  some  diffi- 
cult points  connected  witli  history  and  antiquarian  re- 
search. 

The  town  is  tnentionod  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and 
riutarcli,  they  have  related  tlio  history  of  Sabinus,  a  ci- 
tizen who  revolted  a,i^ainst  A  esj)asian,  and  who  after  the 
defeat  of  liis  party,  set  lire  to  his  habitation,  a  strata- 
gem by  which  he  was  believed  to  have  perished  in  the 
flames.  Sabinus  concealed  iiimself  in  a  sepulchral  vault, 
and  confided  only  in  the  discretion  of  a  faithful  slave, 
and  in  the  allection  of  his  wife  Kponina;  but  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  latter,  and  ihe  birth  of  two  children  re- 
vealed a  secret  which  had  been  kejit  nine  years.  TJiey 
w  ere  conducted  to  Uonn-,  and  brought  before  the  Enii>eror ; 
the  sulVerini^s  of  Sabim^s,  ilic  heroic  devotcdness  of  his 
wife,  the  sight  of  the  tuo  children,  their  tears  and  the 
prayers  of  their  mother  were  all  unavailing.  Eponina 
was  permitted  to  share  the  fate  of  a  husband  witli  whom 
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Rhc  liad  lived  so  long  in  a  tomb.     Sabiniis  and  Eponinay     book 
from  their  adventui^es  and  tlio  celebrity  of  their  historians,    gxlvi. 
may  be  mentioned  among  tlic  remarkable  natives  of  Lan-  — — 
gres,  but  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that  Diderot  was  also 
born  in  the  same  place. 

Nogent-le-Roi,  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
shares  with  Bourmont  a  trade  in  cutlery  and  hardwares; 
the  latter  does  not  contain  more  than  twehc  hundred 
individuals,  it  possesses,  however,  a  public  library;  both 
of  them  are  situated  in  the  disti'ict  of  Chaumont,  a  well  chaumont. 
built  city  on  the  declivity  ot  a  hill  above  the  banks  of  the 
Marne.  It  was  fortified  by  Lewis  the  Twelfth,  and  it  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Bassigni;  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  concluded  there  an  alliance  against  Napoleon. 
As  the  capital  of  the  department,  it  possesses  such  useful 
and  benevolent  institutions  as  in  the  present  state  of 
society  may  be  considered  indispensable;  the  old  walls 
have  been  repaired  since  the  year  1821,  and  it  is  now 
ranked  among  the  strong  towns  in  France.  The  cele- 
brated men  of  Chaumont  are  Bouchardon  the  sculptor, 
and  Lemoine  the  Jesuit. 

The  windings  of  the  Marne  load  to  Joinville,  a  small  Joinviiie. 
town  of  four  thousand  iiiliabitants,  still  commanded  by  the 
castle  in  which  the  companion  of  Saint  Lewis  and  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Lorraine  were  horn.  It  was  at  Vassy  Va?sj. 
or  Wassy,  a  place  at  some  leagues  from  the  Marne,  that 
the  creatures  of  the  Guises  massacred  in  1 561  a  number 
of  Protestants,  while  tlicy  were  assomhlod  in  their  church, 
an  event  that  proved  the  iiarbihger  of  the  civil  wars.  Saint 
Dizier,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,  is 
well-built,  and  encompassed  with  pleasant  walks;  it  con- 
tains six  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  a  town  of  some  con- 
sequence from  its  commerce  and  industry ;  twice  in  the 
space  of  six  months,  the  allied  armies  were  defeated  under 
the  walls  by  the  French. 

The  extent  of  the  roads  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  dc-  d.  pan- 
partment   of  Aube,    counteract    the    disadvantages   of  an  Aube.' 
unfruitful    soil.      The  Seine  and  the  Aube  water  it  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  the  roads  to  Dijon,  Befort,  Sens, 
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cxLvi.     tions.     Undulated  ridges  form  tlie  surface,  wliicli  may  be 
■ •  divided  into  two  regions;  the  one  on  the  north-west,  con- 
sisting of  plains  and  Inllsy  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of 
alluvial  land,  is  by  no  means  productive;  oats,  secale  and 
buck  wheat  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  that  succeed,  but 
they    yield    so    scanty    crops  that  a   great  part  of  the 
land  is  suffered  to  lie  waste.    Tlio  same  region,  wholly 
destitute  of  trees,  has  been  called  Chailipugne  Pouilleuse, 
a  name  that  may  be  considered  very  descriptive  of  it;*  tlie 
inhabitants   are   as    poor  as  tlie  soil.     The  region  on  the 
south-east   differs    little   from    tlic    last   in    its    geological 
structure;  but  the  clialk  is  cvcrywliere  covered  with  thick 
and  very  fertile  alluvial  deposits,  in  some  districts  how- 
ever, tliey  are  so  heavy  and  tenacious  that  it  requires  twelve 
horses  to  draw  the  ])lough.     The  fruitfulness  of  the  coun- 
try forms  a  happy  contrast  with  the  sterility  in  Champagne 
Pouilleuse,  which  might  certainly  be  rendered  less  unpro- 
ductive by  planting  resinous  trees  and  others  that  thrive 
on  light  lands.     Cattle,  poultry   and   bees  are  reai*ed  in 
the  rural  districts.     The  population  falls  below  the  mean 
term  in  the  rest  of  France,  but  llie  grain  harvests  arc  three 
times  more  abundant,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  is  still 
greater  in    proportion.      It   produces   excellent   wines,   of 
which    two-thirds    are  exported;  it  is  well  supplied    with 
horses,   but   not   so   with  oxen  and  sheep.     The    industry 
and  trade  of  the  department  arc  rising  into  importance; 
the  chalk  so  common  in  the  country  is  fasiiioned  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce;  cotton 
and  cloth  are  the  principal  manufactures. 
Bar-rur-  'I  hc  burgli  of  Clairvaux  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aube 

Aube.  ^as  once  famed  for  a  very  wcallliy  abbey,  founded  in 
the  year  1115  by  Hugh  Count  of  Troyes,  and  Stephen 
abbot  of  Citeaux.  Saint  Bernard  was  the  first  abbot,  and 
a  vat  may  be  seen,  that  is  still  called  by  his  name, 
it  can  contain  eight  thousand  tuns.  The  building  has 
been  partly  converted  into  manufactories,  in  winch  the 
workmen  make  cloths,  bed  covers  and  cotton  stuffs.     The 

*  rouilleux  signifies  poor  and  wretched. 
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almost  ruined  walls  in  the  small  town  of  Bar-siir-Aube     book 
bear  testimony  to  the  devastations  committed  by  the  hordes     c^'-vi. 
of  Attila;  the  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  a  destnic-  """^""^ 
tive  combat  between  tlie  allies  and  the  French  in  the  year 
1614. 

Brienne,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Brienne. 
Aubcy  Is  divided  into  two  parts^  tliat  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  space  not  less  than  a  thousand  paces  in 
length ;  the  one  is  Rrienne-hi-Yille,  and  the  otiicr  Brienne- 
le-Chateau.  The  first  rises  near  tlic  river,  and  the  second 
on  an  artificial  height,  crowned  by  a  castle  that  was  built 
for  a  military  school  by  Lomenil  de  Brienne;  the  same 
school  counts  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  list  of  its  pupils. 
The  town  was  taken  and  retaken  in  January  1814  by  the 
French  and  allies;  many  of  the  buildings  were  much 
injured,  the  population  has  been  greatly  reduced,  it  does 
not  exceed  at  present  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Bar-sur-Seine,  althougii  loss  populous,  is  better  built  Bar-gur- 
than  Bar-sur-Aubc;  a  stone  bridge  of  elegant  architecture  ''*"'' 
communicates  with  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  public 
walks  shaded  with  lofty  trees  extend  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  of  Riceys,  containing  4000  inliabitants,  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  Ricey-IIaut,  Ricey-Bas,  and  Riccy- 
Haute-Rive,  tliree  burglis  that  wcr.c  founded  by  an  ancient 
Helvetian  tribe.  Ten  tlionsand  casks  of  excellent  wine 
are  every  year  exported  from  the  district  into  Belgium  and 
other  countries  in  the  north. 

Troyes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne,  stands  in  the  Troyei. 
middle  of  a  large  and  fruitful  plain  wliich  the  Seine  waters; 
the  river  encompasses  part  of  the  town,  and  divides  itself  in- 
to several  artificial  branches  or  canals  that  were  constructed 
in  the  twelfth  century  hv  '4'heohald  the  fourth,  to  wiiom 
the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  the  institutions  that  ensure 
the  ])rosperity  of  tlieir  town.  It  is  long  since  the  palace 
inhabited  by  that  firince  and  some  of  his  successors  has 
disappeared,  but  (he  remeinbranre  of  their  wise  adminis- 
tration is  still  preserved  in  the  country.  The  marriage 
between  Henry  tiie  Fifth,  king  of  Kngland,  and  Catherine 
of  France,  the  daughter  of  Cliarles  the  Sixth,  was  cele- 
brated at  Troves  on  the   21st  of  Mav  14  JO.     The  same 
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Charles  wns  not  nsliamcd  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  bin 
aon-in-Iaw  became  master  of  liis  dominions;  but  nine  yean 
"  arterwardg  tlie  [Cnglisli  were  expelled  by  Cliarics  tbc  Se- 
venth 01"  rather  by  Joan  d'Arc.  The  town  was  rncom- 
passcd  with  fichle  raniiiai'ta  berorc  tlic  mUlille  ages ;  it  waa 
then  called  Treae.  At  tbo  perinil  when  llio  Uuns  deso- 
lated Gaul,  Saiiit-Lou|),  tlio  BJshnji,  sent  a  deputation 
consisting  of  seven  clerks  and  a  dean  to  Attiln;  the  bar- 
barian Conqueror  was  about  to  receive  tbenit  uhen  llic  lumi- 
iioiis  rays  reOccteil  from  the  aacred  ornaments  that  were 
carried  with  great  solemnity)  lerrilied  the  liorso  of  one  of 
his  generals,  who  «as  in  conae(|uencc  thrown  from  hiit  scalf 
and  killed  nn  the  sjint-  Magii,  Magic!  cried  Dto  rnrions 
chicF,  and  tlic  poor  clerks  with  their  dean  wei-c  put  to 
death.  Triiyes,  however,  was  spared;  but  Atlila,  c«io- 
pclleil  by  llio  Roman  general  Aetins  to  retire  from  Gaul* 
pattsed  through  tlio  town,  and,  in  order  to  protect  liia  tft* 
treat,  made  Siiint-Lnup  accompany  him  to  the  Bhine. 
Troyes  was  a  place  of  aomc  importance  when  Julian  de- 
feated the  Germans,  wlio  threatened  to  besiege  it.  Augug* 
tus  ronrm-ed  nn  it  (he  privileges  oT  a  citj',  and  gave  it  tli« 
name  of  Mgusloboiiu.  It  may  be  ranked  from  the  number 
of  woollen  linuses  among  tlie  ill-built  towns  in  Franca; 
etill  some  of  tho  streets  arc  broad  and  straight,  and  soma 
of  tbe  edilices  are  remarkable.  I'he  cathedral  may  bo 
mentioned  for  the  elegance  of  tho  Gothic  orcliileclurci  lh« 
magnilicenrc  of  the  portal,  and  the  boldness  of  the  arcttM. 
It  was  founded  in  iho  year  673,  and  drmoliMhed  by  tbo 
Normans  in  898  ;  having  been  rebuilt  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, it  was  destroyed  in  118B  by  a  fire  which  consumed 
the  whole  town;  the  iidiabitants  began  to  buihl  it  for  tite 
third  time  about  the  cummenc»ment  of  the  thirteenth  cen* 
lury,  but  it  was  not  finished  before  the  Bistccnih.  The 
church  of  Saint  Uibain  is  considered  a  model  of  eleganet 
and  lightneRH;  tlie  lownhousc  whs  built  according  to  Um 
plans  (if  Mansard,  tlie  front  uf  it  is  in  every  way  wttrthj 
of  that  great  architect.  The  public  library,  which  cuntiitn 
55,000  volumes  and  5000  manuscripts,  m.iy  be  classed  Willi 
the  most  valuable  in  France,  We  may  mentiun  among  th« 
great  men  who  were  born  at  Troyes,  pope  Urbain  tho  Fuurthi 
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the  son  of  a  cobbler,  lio  instituted  tlio  festival  of  the  book 
Holy  Sacrament,  Passcrat,  one  of  the  authors  of  Menip-  cxlvi. 
pee,  Juvenal  Des  Ursins,  the  historian  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  Giranlon  the  sculptor,  an<l  Miguard  the  painter. 
Pinpy,  a  flourishing  burgh,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  workmen  arc  employed  in  making  cordage,  is 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Arcis-sur  Aube  was  much  injured  by  the  allied  army  in  Arcis-sur- 
1814,  but  it  has  since  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  tiie  "  ^* 
industrious  inhabitants.  The  burgh  of  Romilly,  about  two 
leagues  abovo  tlio  confluence  of  the  Aube  and  tlic  Seine, 
carries  on  a  trade  in  hosiery  and  cottons.  Tiie  body  of 
Voltaire  was  interred  in  tlic  neighbouring  abbey  of  Selliere, 
in  the  year  ir78,  but  the  building  has  been  since  destroyed. 
The  river  waters  Nogent-sur-Seine,  a  neat  town  and  the 
capital  of  the  district,  in  which  arc  situated  the  ruins  of 
Paraclet,  a  monastery  founded  by  Abeilard. 

The  department  of  Marno  extends  on  the  north  of  the  Dppart- 
last;  the  soil,  alUiough  or  the  same  sort,  maybe  considered  ^i^j\^[ 
more  fruitful;  long  ridges  of  chalk  are  covered  with  allu- 
vial lands,  that  yield  very  valuable  wines  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn.  The  wini'S  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
of  the  river  and  the  heights  ;  the  vineyards  near  the  Marnc 
belong  to  the  first,  the  others  at  a  distance  from  it  to  the 
second.  The  peo|)le  in  the  rural  districts  rear  a  greater 
number  of  sheep  than  the  inhabitants  of  most  agricultural 
departments;  the  lower  orders  in  the  towns  fintl  employ- 
ment in  manuractories  an<l  in  diflcrent  branches  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  town  of  Vitry  on  the  river  Ornc,  now  the  village  of  vitv  lu 
Titry-le-Bvitlt^  derives  its  surname  from  an  act  of  cruelty  ^*'"'''* 
committed  by  Lewis  the  Young.  While  that  prince  was  en- 
gaged in  war  against  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Vitry,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  death.  Actuated  by  scruples  that  cannot  be  easily  de- 
fined, ho  refused  to  pollute  a  churcli  with  blood,  to  which 
1300  persons  had  fled  for  refuge;  but  he  set  it  on  fire, 
assisted  in  destroying  the  victims,  heard  their  cries,  saw 
the  flames  extending  their  ravages  without  emotion,  and 
did  not  leave  the  place  until  the  silent  smoke  rising  from 
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the  ruins  announced  that  his  vengeance  was  complete. 
The  sad  surname  which  tite  town  had  thus  acquired,  was 
confirmed  by  new  disasters  in  the  sixteenth  century;  it  was 
burnt  by  tlic  troops  of  John  of  Luxemburg*  and  afterwards 
wiiolly  destroyed  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  Francis  the  First 
determined  to  rebuild  it»  but  lie  chose  a  monc  advantageous 
site  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  and  gave  it  his  name,  which 
proves  that  it  ought  to  be  called  Vitri  U-Franfuns^  and  not 
le-Frangais  ;♦  at  present,  however,  it  is  generally  styled 
Yitry-sur-Marne.  The  founder  intended  to  make  it  a 
strong  place,  but  it  is  merely  encompassed  by  a  ditch  and 
earthen  ramparts;  the  houses  are  well  built,  the  streets  are 
broad  and  straight. 

The  road  from  Vitry  to  Sezanne  crosses  large  and  mono- 
tonous plains,  the  scene  of  unequal  struggles  between  the 
French  and  allied  armies  in  1814,  the  small  town  of  Fire- 
Champenoise  was  one  of  those  which  suffered  the  most. 
Sezanne,  formerly  a  strong  place,  and  once  more  populous 
than  at  present,  contains  hardly  four  thovsand  inhabitants. 
It  has  experienced  many  calamities;  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
took  it  by  assault;  the  protcstants  levelled  it  with  the 
ground  in  t!ic  reign  of  Cliiirlcs  the  Ninth;  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  1632  by  a  lire  that  lasted  several  days,  and 
whirli  occasioned  a  loss  of  property,  that  was  then  thought 
equivalent  to  Ii.250,000;  it  carries  on  at  present  a  trade  in 
different  articles,  but  principally  in  agricultural  produce. 
Monttnirail  op  Montmircl  stands  on  an  eminence  above  one 
of  the  roads  that  leads  from  Paris  to  Chalons;  it  contains 
about  two  thousand  inliabitants,  it  is  celebrated  on  account 
of  a  victory  which  the  Frencii  gained  on  the  seventeenth  of 
Februarv  1814. 

Epernay  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Marne:  a  gate  f<.»rmcd  hy  two  towers  leads  to  the  j)ub- 
lic  walk,  all  that  remains  of  the  fdrlifications  which  defend- 
ed Epernay  in  the  time  of  llrnry  the  Fourth,  who  made 
himself  master  of  the  town,  but  not  before  the  duke  of 
Bir«)n,  on  whom  he  leant,  was  killed  at  his  side.  The 
principal    suburb    is   built    on    the    bairfvs  of   the   river, 
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and   very  extensive  cellars  have  been  cut  in    tho   chalky     book 
heights  that  coinniancl  it.     The  inhabitants  liavc  a  theatre    cxlvi. 
and  a  public  library;  their  trade  consists  in^rc  proof  or  " 

Champagne  earthen  ware,  of  ^vllic)l  the  average  quantity 
that  is  annually  exported  into  other  departments  does  not 
weigh  less  than  five  hundred  tons.  The  wealtli  of  Epernay 
is  principally  derived  from  the  sale  of  wiiite  and  red  ^^ines; 
the  latter  are  chiefly  produced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mar- 
ne,  near  the  small  but  ancient  town  of  Vcrtits  ;  the  spark- 
ling white  wines  arc  partly  obtained  from  the  village  of 
Fierryy  and  the  burgh  of  Avize,  but  tlie  best  sorts  are  liiosc 
on  the  opposite  bank,  ^hcre  Ai,  a  burgii  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
tlicatre,  where  the  vineyards  on  the  heights  round  Mareuil 
are  not  less  famous;  Cumiers  and  liautvillers  on  the  left, 
are  not  perhaps  so  well  known,  still  they  produce  excellent 
wines.  The  finest  part  of  the  country  is  formed  by  the  lino 
of  populous  villages  and  fruitful  heights  that  arc  crowned 
by  the  forest  of  Reims. 

The  road  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Marne  commands  a  chaiom. 
view  of  the  varied  and  romantic  sites,  that  extend  on  the 
opposite  bank  from  Ejiernay  to  Chalons-snr-Marne.  It 
might  bo  shown  that  Chalons  or  (/haalons,  as  it  was  for- 
merly written,  is  derived  fnnn  CiiUilannnm^  the  name  it  bore 
in  the  time  of  Ammianus  iMarrellinus;  it  was  a  city  of  the 
CatalaunU  and  it  is  called  Dnro-Calalauni  in  tiic  Itinerary 
of  Antonine.  It  stands  between  two  plains  in  t!)C  middle 
of  meadows ;  the  larger  nseadow  was  the  place  where  the 
emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricns,  wlio  was  prorlainjed 
emperor  by  the  Gauls.  The  position  of  Chalons  is  not 
unfavourable  for  trade;  the  Marne  and  six  important 
roads  cross  the  town,  which  is  encompassed  with  walls  and 
ditches;  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  but  tiie 
streets  arc  broad  and  straight.  The  town-house  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  front,  the  prefect's  palace,  the  school  of  arts 
and  trades,  are  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  elegance 
uf  their  architecture;  the  cathedral  might  be  admired,  if  it 
were  not  for  two  clumsy  pyramidical  towers  and  a  Greek 
portal^  that  accords  ill  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The    botanical   garden   contains  fifteen    thousand    plants ; 
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BOOK      there  ai*e  also  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  a  good  lib- 
czLvi.     i>ary.     Lacaillcy  the  celebrated  astronomer,  David  Blondel 

■""""■""  the  architect,  and  Pcrrot  d'Ablancotirt  were  born  in  the 
town.  The  gate  on  the  road  to  Strasbiirg  leads  also  to  the 
Jardy  perliaps  the  finest  public  walk  in  the  department 

Wo  may  observe  nt  tiie  distance  of  two  leagues  on  the 
same  road,  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  the  church  of  Epine ; 
it  was  erected  by  Lewis  the  Twelfth  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  a  vow;  it  may  be  regretted  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  one  of  (he  towers  in  order  to  build  a 

Courtisou.  telegraph.  'I'he  long  village  of  Courtisols  or  Cuurtisou  is 
situated  on  the  right,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church  ; 
it  occupies  an-  extent  of  nearly  two  leagues  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other;  it  is  formed  by  two  parallel  streets, 
consisting  of  houses  that  arc  separated  from  each  other  by 
plantations;  it  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  those  of  Saint- 
Julian,  Saint-Mammie  and  Saint-Martin.  The  population 
exceeds  two  thousand  individuals.  The  language  which 
the  inhabitants  speak  amongst  themselves,  is  not  known  io 
the  neighbouring  villages;  they  observe  ancient  ceremonies 
that  are  not  practised  in  other  ])arts  of  the  country ;  they 
arc  excellent  husbandmen,  itidrcd  tlicir  lands  are  the  best 
cultivated  and  the  most  ])r)ductive  in  the  department. 
From  these  facts,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Courtisians 
are  descended  from  some  of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  set- 
tled in  Gaul  after  the  reign  of  Constantine;  others  consi- 
der them  a  colony  of  Helvetians.'*  'i'licir  language  is  merely 
a  French  patois,  and  the  name  of  their  village  signifies  de- 
tached houses.  As  to  their  oi-iu:ii),  it  is  verv  doubtful  that 
they  migrated  from  Yalais,  tliey  are  ])robably  descended 
from  some  of  the  ancient  tribes  in  (iaul,  they  have  preserved 
the  manners  and  customs  of  tlieir  ancestors.  The  remains 
of  a  Roman  road,  and  the  traces  of  an  enclosure  where 
Attila  and  his  army  encamped,  may  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 

Sainte-        boui'Iiood.     The  famous  camp  of  Lune,  and  the  village  of 

hou"d'  Valmy,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  was  defeated  in  1702  by 
an  army  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Kellermann, 
arc   situated  on  the  road  between  Courtisou  and    Sainte- 

*  See  the  Meinoircs  de  la  Socicie  royale  des  antiqiiairci  do  France,  tomt  5. 
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Menehould,  a  town  watered  by  the  Aisne,  and  remarkable     book 
for  the  regularity  of  the  streets  and  buildings.     Although     cxlvi. 
the  works  which  defended  it  arc  now  in  ruins,  it  may  be  ob-  — — 
served  that  it  was  the  first  place  which  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth besieged. 

The  population  and  industry  of  Reims  or  Rheims  render  Rtims. 
It  an  important  town  ;  as  a  place  of  antiquity  it  is  nut  without 
interest)  but  its  celebrity  depends  principally  on  the  histo- 
rical associations  connected  with  it.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  the  chief  town  in  the  country  of  the  Remh  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Durocortunit  but  ancient  geographers  call  it 
indifferently  Durocortorum  and  Durocortora,  It  was  famed 
for  different  schools  \n  tlie  time  of  Hadrian,  and  it  then 
|H)ssessed  monuments,  of  whicii  ruins  or  traditions  are  all 
that  remain.  The  gates  uf  Phebus,  Ceres  and  Bac- 
cJius  indicate  so  many  temples  beyond  the  walls;  the  gate 
of  Mars  forms  a  triumphal  arch  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
erected  by  Julian ;  part  of  it  was  repaired  by  Napoleon« 
but  an  old  wall  tiiat  conceals  it,  has  not  been  removed. 
The  gate  of  Mars  stands  near  the  Arena^  where  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre  may  bo  easily  discovered.  The  tomb  of 
JovinuSy  a  native  of  Reims,  who  rose  at  Rome  to  the  con- 
sular dignity  in  the  year  366,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral. 
The  most  of  the  streets  arc  broad  and  straight ;  the  Uoyal 
Place  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Lewis  the  Fif- 
teenth, it  was  removed  at  the  revolution,  and  replaced 
in  1819.  The  hospital  is  a  large  and  elegant  building;  the  BuiiJingt. 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  few  Gotiiic  edifices  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  finished  ;  tlie  portal  is  loaded  witli  figures, 
in  form  it  resembles  a  pyramid  ;  within  the  building  the 
kings  of  France  are  consecrated.  The  ashes  of  Saint- 
Remi,  the  benefactor  and  tutelar  Saint  of  the  town,  re- 
pose in  the  church  of  the  same  name,  a  church  much 
more  ancient  than  the  cathedral,  and  the  one  where  the 
holy  ampulla  is  kept  with  superstitious  care;  but  the  fa- 
mous phial  was  publicly  destroyed  in  1793,  a  new  one, 
however,  has  been  obtained,  and  according  to  report,  it 
contains  some  drops  of  tlie  oil  with  which  Clovis  was 
anointed  by  Saint  Remi.  By  an  anachronism  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  middle  ages,  the  king  and  the  twelve  peers  of 
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BOOK      Franco  arc  represented  on  tlio  tomb  of  the  saint     The 
cxLVf.     statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  has  been  restored  to  its  ancient 
"  place  above  tlie  gate  of  the  townhouse,   a  large  building, 

which  contains  a  valuable  library.  Old  writers  mention 
the  church  of  Saint  Nicaise  on  account  of  a  shaking  pillar 
that  excited  in  past  times  much  curiosity,  but  many  years 
iiave  elapsed  since  tlic  pillar  was  destroyed.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  flanked  by  old  towers,  and  shaded 
by  an  inner  range  of  trees;  it  is  also  encompassed  by 
ditches,  and  a  public  walk  extends  around  them  to  the  place 
where  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Vcsle  bathe  it  on  the  south. 
It  was  destitute  of  good  water  until  the  prebend  Gaudinot 
constructed  a  machine  at  his  own  expense,  by  which  the 
streams  of  the  small  river  are  now  distributed  into  every 
part  of  the  town.  The  same  excellent  person  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  distinguished  townsmen  of  Reims;  it  is 
also  the  birth  place  of  Colbert  and  Pluche. 
Depart-  Before  the  region  of  Ardennes  was  peopled  by  civilized 

Ardennes,  inhabitants,  it  formed  in  all  probability  a  vast  forest ;  the 
Celts  called  it  Jrd  from  a  mountainous  chain,  which  steep 
declivities  and  rugged  summits  render  apparently  more 
lofty  than  it  really  is.  But  according  to  a  difTcrcnt  ac- 
count, the  name  of  tiie  country  may  be  derived  from  the 
goddess  ^rdeianQf  the  Diana  of  tlic  nncicnt  Belgians.  The 
Romans  called  it  Jlrduena  Sylva  ;  at  present,  however,  the 
forest  of  Ardennes  does  not  occuj)y  a  greater  extent  than 
250,000  acres.  The  depaitnunl  may  still  be  considered 
one  of  tiie  best  wooded  in  Franc«» ;  timber  forms  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  commerce;  as  the  grain  harvests  are  inade- 
quate to  the  consumption,  and  as  comparatively  few  vine- 
yards arc  situated  in  the  country,  the  wood  is  exchanged 
for  corn  and  wine ;  the  remainder  is  used  as  fuel,  and 
serves  to  supply  different  works  and  manufactories.  The 
rocks  on  the  mountains  are  chiefly  calcareous  and  schistous; 
the  people  work  a  great  quantity  of  iron,  some  veins  of 
lead,  and  extensive  slate  quarries.  The  geological  pro- 
ducts are  various,  most  kinds  of  rocks  from  granite 
to  chalk  may  be  observed  in  tlic  department.  The 
Meuse  and  the  Aisne  are  the  two  most  important  rivers, 
the  extent  of  roads  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
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kingdom  ;  the  popolation  miglit  be  increasccU  if  tlic  means     book 
of  communication  were  improrcd.  cxlvi. 

Vouziers  is  the  capital  of  a  poor  and  small  district*  that 
contains  little  likely  to  attract  attention  ;  the  town  is  situ- 
ated on  tlie  left  bank  of  tlie  Aisne,  which  waters  Attigny,  a 
place  of  some  celebrity  at  an  early  period,  because  the  kings 
of  the  fii*st  and  second  race  chose  it  as  their  summer  resi- 
dence; at  present,  however,  it  can  liai*dly  be  called  a  town; 
the  population  is  not  erpial  to  fifteen  hundred  individuals. 
The  same  river  flows  at  the  base  of  Kethel,  Nvbich  stands  Rcthci. 
on  a  height  near  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  that  the  Romans 
called  Castmm  Retectum  ;  flio  inhabitants  manufacture  clotb, 
flannels  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  river  begins  to  bo  navi- 
gable at  Chateau-Portieii. 

Many  populous  villages  arc  scattered  in  the  tcrri-  Sedan. 
tory  of  Sedan;  the  inhabitants  export  dificrent  maiiu- 
facturesy  and  arc  engaged  in  difierent  sorts  of  industry ; 
if  littlo  attention  is  bestowed  on  agriculture,  it  must  be 
imputed  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  The  capital  or  Sedan 
was,  like  Rcthel,  originally  a  fortress,  Charles  the  Bald 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  year  &80.  It  became  an 
important  place,  after  it  was  made  the  chief  town  in 
a  principality  subject  first  to  the  archbishops  of  Reims, 
then  to  the  ftimily  of  La  Marck,  and  at  a  later  period 
to  the  house  of  La  Totir  d*Auvergne;  it  was  ceded 
in  1642  to  Lewis  tiie  Thirteenth  in  exchange  for  the 
dutchies  of  Albert,  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  county  of 
Evreux.  The  woollen  stnfls  of  Sedan  were  exported  into 
difTerent  countries,  but  when  it  was  added  to  France,  it 
lost  with  its  freedom  part  of  its  trade.  Colbert,  however, 
cncour<iged  the  manufacturers,  and  they  derived  considera- 
ble profits  by  supplying  the  Parisians  with  a  light-rolonred 
cloth,  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  affected  to  admire,  and 
which  on  that  account,  became  very  fashionable;  it  is  in  mak- 
ing black  cloth,  however,  tliat  the  present  manufacturers  of 
Sedan  are  said  to  excel.  Tlie  town  is  well  built,  the  streets 
are  broad  and  straip;ht,  the  houses  are  large,  and  a  fine 
bridge  rises  on  the  Meiise.  The  arms  of  many  famous 
knights  are  preserved  in  the  arsenal:  and  an  old  castle  in 
the  vicinity  was  the  birthplace  of  Turenne.  Srsdan  is  at 
present  included  among  the  strong  phices  of  th«  Ihivd  cV^<^*«. 


Donrtierry.  afinuNsliing  town  before  tlie  principality  was 
united  to  France,  dot's  not  now  contain  cigliteen  hundred 
'  itilinKitHnlfi. 

Tiio  Meiise  rnrms  many  windings,  and  returns  twjre 
nearly  tn  Itic  Knme  place*  it  waters  Meziercs,  k  town  of 
wliicli  tlie  importance  depends  more  on  fortificatinnn  than 
nn  llie  number  of  inhnliitaiits.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  ilepHrtment  on  account  nf  it!<  military  position;  tbs 
houtcsanil  Htrectn  are  ill  built,  tlic  wallH  are  old  anil  clumsy, 
but  it  was  tliere  Baynrd  comiiclled  Ciiariea  the  FiTth  nnd 
his  numerous  army  to  retreat.  It  is  only  separated  from 
Charleville  hy  the  Mouse  which  in  one  «r  its  windtngB 
furms  a  smnll  peninsula;  tlie  last  town  is  murli  Inrger  than 
Mezieres,  it  contains  nearly  eiglit  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
it  differs  friim  it  in  other  rpsperts,  the  sti-eets  are  broad  wmI 
straiglit,  and  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  built,  render* 
the  derects  ot  the  neiglibmiring  city  more  apparent.  The 
four  principal  streets  terminate  in  a  large  s<|uare,  encom- 
passed  by  arcades,  and  decorated  with  a  marhic  fountain. 
TIte  theaire  is  a  large  building,  several  valuable  mano- 
scripts  are  cuntained  in  the  public  library,  and  some  cari- 
ous articles  may  he  observed  in  the  collection  of  antiqahies. 
More  industrious  than  Mezieres,  it  .supplies  the  depart* 
ment  witli  a  great  quantity  nf  cutlery,  hardwares,  nails  iui4' 
otiior  gnriils  of  tlio  same  kind;  tliere  are  dilTerent  worit- 
shops  ill  whicli  fire-arms  are  made,  one  of  tliem  wi4 
establistied  by  government.  A  favourable  |K)sition  and  ■ 
convenient  harbmir  account  in  somn  measure  for  its  trader 
It  was  founded  in  tlie  sevcntFciitli  century  by  Charles  d« 
Gonzagiie,  duke  nf  Nevcrs  ami  Mantua;  but  it  was  taken 
in  the  year  1686  by  France,  and-tlie  fortificntions  were  de- 
stroyed. A  lieiglit  in  the  neighbourhood,  formerly  com- 
manded by  a  strong  rustle,  lias  been  dignified  with  the 
classical  name  of  Olympus.  The  duke  of  Ncvers  and 
Mantua  retired  In  the  castle  after  the  loss  nf  the  town.  h« 
was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  his  more  powerful  adver- 
sary. 

Before  the  Mciise  leaves  France,  it  wafers  a  belt  of  land 
below  Charleville,  which  comprehends  the  greater  part  of 
the  ArdenneB  forest.     It  passes  through  Fumay.  of  which  the 
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schistous  quftrrics  yield  annually  forty  millions  of  slates,     book 
The  same  river  separates  Givet-Notrc-Dame  near  tlie  fron-    cxlvi. 
tier  from  Givet-Saint  Hilarie  and  Cliarlemont;  the  two  last  Z        T" 
are  situated  on  the  left  bank,  but  all  the  three  ai-e  united  hy  ciiaric- 
their  fortifications,  and  form  in  reality  a  single  town,  that  '"""^' 
may  be  ranked  among  the  strong  places  of  the  first  class. 
Charlemonty  as  its  name  signifies,  stands  on  a  heiglit,  the 
two  Givets  are  situated  below  it,  the  one  on  the  declivity 
and  the  other  near  the  base  of  a  hill  in  an  opi>o.site  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  regularly  built,  adorned  with  large  squares, 
and  enriched  by  trade.      The  harhour  is  convenient ;  tlic 
duties  M'cre  lately  diminished,  and  the  commerce  between  it 
and  the  Netherlands  has  consequently  been  increased.    Gi  vet 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mehul,  one  of  the  best  French  com- 
posers.   The  origin  of  the  double  town  has  been  attributed  to 
two  villages,  which  according  to  tradition  were  built  before 
CKsar's  time ;  the  fortifications  were  planned  by  Vauban. 
Charlemont  was  founded  by   Cliarles  the  Fifth,  but  it  has 
been  a  French  town  since  the  treaty  of  Ninieguen«  wliich 
was  concluded  in  1678.     Rocroy,  a  strong  place,  is  situated 
in  a  fruitful  plain,  cncompassc<l  by  the  Ardennes  forest,  it 
is    celebrated    on    account   of  a   victory   that   tbe   great 
Conde,  then  hardly  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gained  over 
the  Spaniards. 

The  Oise  crosses  the  department  of  Aisne  from  n<»rth-  Di-pan- 
east  to  south-west,  and  the  river  from  wliich  it  has  taken  a!'"',"^ 
its  name,  flows  from  east  to  west.  Tlie  two  rivers  water 
first  chalky  lands,  but  as  they  proceed,  they  pass  between 
calcareous  rocks,  to  which  tbe  chalk  serves  as  a  support. 
The  heights  are  mostly  confined  to  the  south,  low  plains 
extenc}  on  the  north.  The  Somme,  the  Schelet  and  the 
Sambre  rise  in  the  department  Tbe  temperature  is  very 
variable,  and  the  frosts  in  spring  are  often  hurtful  to 
vegetation.  The  forests  are  extensive,  indeed  tbe  mast  or 
the  fruit  of  the  beech  tree  produces,  in  some  years  a  quan- 
tity of  oil,  equal  in  value  to  L.ao.OOO ;  it  is  sold  and  con- 
sumed in  the  country.*  Agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  liigh 
degree  of  perfection;  more  tban  two-thirds  of  the  harvest 

•  See  La  Sialiptiquc  du  riepartcnicnt  <lc  TAimu'  by  M.  BraycM. 
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BOOK  arc  exported ;  the  number  of  horses,  oxen  and  sheep»  re- 
GXLvi.  ]atively  to  the  extent  of  surface,  is  much  greater  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  department  is  well 
provided  witli  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  knowledge  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  were  pro- 
portionate to  their  means  of  communication. 

The  Oisc  is  not  larger  than  a  rivulet  at  the  burgh  of 
Hirson,  which  carries  on  a  trade  in  lace,  cutlery,  nails  and 
iron  bars.  Nouvion-en-Tierarche  contains  thi*ee  thousand 
individuals;  glass  forms  tlie  principal  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  glass  works  arc  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in 
the  place.  The  rich  pastures  in  the  district  enable  the  in- 
habitants to  supply  different  parts  of  France  with  excellent 
cheese. 
Guise.  The  small  town  of  Guise,  formerly  a  stronghold,   was 

erected  into  a  titular  duchy  by  Francis  the  First  in  fa* 
Tour  of  Claude  of  Lorraine;  it  is  at  present  peopled  by 
three  tliousand  iive  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  lower 
orders  are  mostly  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton.  Ver- 
vins,  still  less  populous,  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vclpion ;  it  is  mentioned  in  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  Philip  the  Second. 

Many  villages,   burghs  and  small  towns  are  scattered  in 
Saint  the  district  of  Saint  Quentin  ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture 

QuentjD.  ^^^  linen,  gauze  and  shawls  of  dilTorcnt  sorts.  All  these 
brandies  of  industry  arc  united  in  Saint  Quentin,  tlie  chief 
town,  of  which  tlic  population  has  doubled  within  the  last 
forty  years.  It  is  well  built,  and  a  subterranean  canal*  al- 
most two  leagues  in  length,  facilitates  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  at  some 
leagues  from  its  source,  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
•^ugusta-Veromanduoruvi  on  the  LanarUf  in  ancient  times, 
the  chief  city  of  the  VeramuniliiL  Sacked  by  barbarians 
in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt;  it  then  ob- 
tained tlic  name  which  it  now  bears,  probably  because 
Saint  Eloi  pretended  to  have  found  the  bones  of  Saint 
Quentin  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 
The  Oise^  at  no  great  distance  below  its  confluence  with 
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the  Serre,  waters  an   island ;  La  Fere,  a  small  fortified     boor 
town,  is  situated  near  its  southern  extremity;  it  contains    cxlvi. 

two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  it  has  a  school  of 

artillerjy  and  an  arsenal.  A  subterranean  passage,  two  '^  ^^' 
hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  arcades  sixty  feet  in 
height,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Goujon,  it  is  certainly  con- 
structed with  great  elegance  and  skill.  A  detachment  of 
the  Prussian  army  appeared  before  La  Fere  on  the  26th 
of  February  1814,  and  as  it  was  then  only  defended  by 
four  hundred  men,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender;  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  whatever  was  in  tlie  arsenal  and 
in  the  library.  The  Prussians  having  been  informed  that 
it  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  attempted  to  take  it  a 
second  time  in  1815.  The  garrison  was  by  no  means 
strong,  but  the  troops,  the  national  guard  and  even  the 
women  displayed  great  bravery  and  determination;  they 
suffered  the  severest  privations  during  a  blockade  that  lasted 
nearly  five  months,  at  last  the  enemy  tbouglit  it  prudent  to 
retire.  The  Prussians  asked  permission  to  pass  through 
the  town,  a  condition  which  the  citizens  refused ;  the  ge- 
neral then  raised  the  blockade,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  au- 
thorities, congratulating  them  on  the  courage  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  the  garrison.  Tlie  burgh  of  Saint  Gobain  in  saint  Go- 
the  same  district,  is  known  in  France  for  its  mirrors  and  ^'""• 
looking  glasses,  some  of  the  former  are  ten  feet  in  heiglit 
by  five  in  breadth ;  three  millions  of  bottles  are  made 
every  year  in  the  neiglibouring  burgh  of  Folembriiy. 

Laon,  about  five  leagues  on  the  south-east  of  La  Fere,  Laon. 
crowns  a  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain.  It 
owes  Its  origin  to  a  Gallic  fortress,  which  was  called  Lau- 
dnnum  in  the  fifth  century ;  it  was  enlarged  hy  C-lovis,  and 
it  became  a  royal  residence  under  the  kings  of  the  second 
race;  indeed Lothaire  and  Lewis  the  Fifth  were  born  in  the 
town.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  old  cathedral, 
—  a  Gothic  edifice,  that  was  finished  in  the  year  1 1 15,  and 
the  tower  of  Lewis  d'Outre-Mer,  wliich  the  Vandals  of 
the  revolution  attempted  in  vain  to  destroy  in  the  year 
1794.  The  burgh  of  Notre-Dame  dc  Liesse,  about  three 
leagues  on  the  north-east  of  Laon,  was  built  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades ;  it  possessed  formerly  a  miraculous  image  of 
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tho  Virgin,  which,  according  ta  the  legends,  was  brought 
from  Cairo  in  a  single  nlglit  by  tho  daughter  of  an  Kgyp- 
'  tian  Bullan. 

Stiissoiis,  tlic  capital  of  a  district,  and  the  soat^f  ft  dlo< 
cess,  a  clean  and  well  built  town,  claims  a  very  ancient  ori- 
gin; it  wan  called  Lovimltinum  before  the  RHiniliccnce  of 
AiigustUij  induced  the  inhabkants  to  change  the  name  into 
Augusta- Suemonum.  It  Is  sitimted  in  a  fruitful  valley  water- 
ed by  the  Aisne;  it  had  its  kings  before  tho  conquest  nf 
OruI.  anii  even  after  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  It  was  ia 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  feeble  remains  of  Roman  power 
were  destroyed  by  Chivis.  The  present  fortifications  were 
erected  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  made  it  his  principal 
dcjiot  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  temporary  works  of 
defence  that  were  raised  in  1815,  enabled  it  to  offer  a  long 
resistance  to  the  allied  armies. 

Tho  small  town  of  La  Ferte-Milon  near  the  forest  of 
Villers-Cottrrcts,  is  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  de- 
clivity nf  a  hill ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Uurci|,  encompasaed . 
with  walls,  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  strong  cuUci  i 
It  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Racine;  tbe 
bust  of  the  poet  decorates  the  public  lihrary,  which  con- 
tains seventeen  tliousand  volumes,  but  his  statue  onght 
to  bo  erected  in  the  court  of  the  toWn-house.  As  there  are 
llireo  churches,  an  hospital  and  different  public  institu- 
tions, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  town  was  a  place  of 
some  importance,  the  population,  however,  does  not  exceed 
two  thousand  three  liundri-d  individuals.  Chateau -Tbierr/ 
is  situateilon  IheMarne;  a  public  walk  extends  on  tlierigbt 
bank  of  the  river,  ami  the  town  is  separated  by  a  modem  i 
bridge  from  one  of  the  suburbs.  The  new  buildings  con- 
trast well  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name.  The  old  castio  was  built  by  Cbarlas 
Martcl  in  the  yenr  720,  as  a  residence  tor  the  young  king 
Thierry  the  Fourth.  It  was  inhabited  by  that  prince,  by 
tlie  counts  of  Vermandnis.  by  tliuse  of  Champagne,  bj 
Henry  the  Second,  the  Dtiko  of  Aleni;on,  who  died  in  it, 
by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  and  the  dukes  of  Bouillon ;  hooses 
were  gr»ihially  built  round  it,  sind  in  one  of  Ihem  still  in- 
habited, the  celebrated  Lafontnine  was  barn. 
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The  department  of  Seine  and  Marne  is  watered  on  the     book 
south  by  tiie  first  river,  and  on  the  iiortii  by  the  second.    <^^i-^'- 
La   Ferte-sous-Joiiarie.   a   small    town  on  the  Marne,  is  ^ 

Depart" 

iiituated    in  a   fruitful  valley ;  the  cleanliness  which  pre-  ment  of 
vails,  the  alegance  of  the  houses,  and  the  activity  of   the  ^lanie!"^ 
harbour    indicate    an  industrious   city.      The    population  LaFerte- 


frOUt- 


amounts  to  more  than  four  thousand  souls;  there  are  jouarie. 
two  manufactories  of  carding  combs,  in  which  forty  thou- 
sand kilogrammes  of  leather  and  iron  are  used  every  year; 
it  exports  a  great  quantity  of  mill-stones  into  different 
countries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood  and 
charcoal  for  the  snfTply  of  the  capital.  Tiic  neat  burgh  of 
i)ammartin  on  the  north  of  the  Marno,  rises  on  a  detached 
hill,  and  commands  a  view  whicli  extends  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  leagues;  a  cattle  lair  of  some  conse- 
quence is  held  every  year  in  the  month  of  December. 
Jvilly,  a  place  of  some  celebrity  on  account  of  a  college,  is 
aitoatefl  near  the  burgh  of  Cliellcs,  where  Chilperic  was 
assassinated  in  564;  part  of  a  rich  abbey  still  remains, 
ii^  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  Batilda,  the 
wife  of  Clovis  the  second. 

Meaux  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  is  the  chief  town  in  a  m«biix 
sobprefecture,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  It  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Jatinunu  the  c:ipit;il  of  the  Jleldi  ;  hence  it  was 
called  Jidda  after  the  Roniiin  conquest,  it  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  under  tiie  kings  of  the  first  race ;  at  a 
later  period  the  inhabitants  were  among  the  first  in  France, 
who  embraced  the  principles  of  tiie  reformation,  and  no  other 
town  suffered  more  during  the  religious  wars  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Marne  divides  it  inti>  two  unequal 
parts,  and  the  Ourcq  canal  flows  below  the  remains  of  walls 
that  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  tiie  League.  The  streets 
are  regular*  the  houses  are  well  bnilt,  :ind  within  the  ca- 
thedral are  deposited  tiie  aslirs  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet. 
The  town  carries  on  a  great  traile  with  Paris  in  oats  and 
corn;  it  sends  besides  into  dilferent  parts  of  France,  more 
than  3.200,000  kilogrammes^  of  cheese,  which  still  hears  the 
Aame  of  the  ancient  province. 

*  The  kilngrantmo  ii  rqiin!  to  2  lbs.  3  oc.  b  dr.  AroirJupois. 
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Many  places  arc  supplied  with  quills  from  Brie-Comte- 
Robert;  ^lo  cli|^rcli  is  elegantly  built,  the  Gothic  arcades 
in  the  interior  arc  remarkable  for  their  lightness,  aod  the 
tower  rises  to  a  considerable  height;  ruins  covered   with 
ivy  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  that  belonged  to 
tlie  counts    of   Brie.      Melun,   the  birthplace  of    James 
Amyot,  is  the  ancient  city  oiMelodunum;  the  Seine  divides 
it    into   three    parts»    it  stands  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and 
neat    houses   and  clean  btreets  add  jierhaps  to  the  effect  of 
a  picturesque  situation ;  the   ruins  of  an  old  castle  rise 
on  the  adjoining  hill,  it  was  inhabited  by  queen  Blanche 
and  several  kings  of  France.     Melun  is  "the  capital  of  the 
department,  and  u  road  leads  to  Fontainebleau,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  four  leagues;  the  latter  town  is  regu- 
larly built  and  surrounded  by  a  large  foi*est.    The  neigh- 
bouring  country    is    covered    with    the   richest    yerdurey 
lofty    oaks   shade   the   walks    and    alleys,   inequalities  in 
the  soil,  and  masses  of  sandstone  vary  the  scenery.    The 
plan    of  the  royal    castle    was    committed    to    Primatice 
by    Francis   the  First,   it  was  afterwards  embellished  by 
five  kings.     Henry  the  Third   was  born  in   the  same  edi- 
fice, and  Pius  tlic  Seventh  resided  in  it  eighteen  months; 
it    was    tiiere    that    tlie    crinu*    \Nliich  has  been  attributed 
to    Christina   of  Sweden    was   coniuiitted,    it     was    there 
that  Napoleon  abdicated.     Tlie.  town  consisted    originally 
of  the  huuses  which  were  grouped  round  a  castle  built  by 
Lewis  the  Young  in  1169.     It  has  been  affirmed  that  it  was 
first  called  Fontaine- Bdle-EuUf  but  tlie  name  o^Fons  Bliaudi 
which  occurs  in  several  deeds,  serves  to  confirm  the  com- 
mon opinion  concerning  the  discovery  of  a  spring.     A  dog 
named  lUiaud^  belonging  to  Lewis  the  Seventh,  was  missed 
in  the  chase,  and  alter  a  long  search  the  king    found    it 
quenching  his  thirst  at  a  stream   until  then  unknown  ;  the 
place  was  afterwards  chosen  as  tiie  site  of  a  hunting  resi- 
dence.    Dancourt  and  Poiiisinet  arc  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  that  the  town  has  produced. 

Nemours  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  forest 
below  the  old  castle  of  wVVmus;  the  groves,  by  which  they 
were  formerly  surrounded,  account  for  the  names  of  the 
castle  and  the  town.    Nemours  was  erected  into  a  titular 
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dutchy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  ami  the  duke  ^vhn  foil  at  book 
the  battle  of  Cerignole,  was  the  hist  desroiulant  of  the  fa-  cxlvi. 
inily  of  Armagnac.  The  dutchy  lias  been  perpetuated  in  — — 
the  house  of  Orleans  since  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. The  population  amounts  to  tiirce  thousand  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.  An  old  castle  rises  above  a  modern 
bridge  on  the  Lning,  but  the  town  is  also  watrrcd  hy  a 
canaly  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  The  same  feeder  of  the  Seine,  anfi  the  same 
'canal  water  the  ancient  and  pleasant  town  of  Morct ;  but  the 
Tonne  enters  the  Seine  about  two  leagues  above  it  at  Mon- 
tereau-Font-Yonne,  —  the  Condafc  o\  the  Gauls,  so  culled  ^^°"^""' 
from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers ;  the  itame 
ot  J&na$terioluvif  which  it  obtained  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  country,  has  been  gradually  corrupt- 
ted  into  Montereau.  The  bridge  in  the  town  serves  to  re- 
cal  two  important  events  :  Charles  the  Seventh,  then  dau- 
phin, and  John  Sans  Pour,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having 
agreed  to  meet  there  in  the  year  1419,  the  duke  was  mur- 
dered by  assassins,  who  were  suborned  by  Charles :  it  was 
near  the  same  bridge  that  the  allied  armies  were  defeated 
by  the  French  in  1814.  The  town  possesses  a  considera- 
ble trade  in  porcelain  ;  the  population  docs  not  exceed  four 
thousand  inhabitants. 

A  road  from  the  small  town  of  Bray-sur-Seinc  extends 
along  the  valley  watered  by  the  Vouzie,  and  leads  to  Pro-  provina. 
Tins,  which  is  called  Castrum  Frovinum  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  eighth  century  ;  it  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  it 
existed  in  tiie  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  encompassed  with 
old  walls  and  ramparts ;  the  upper  town  is  built  on  a  hill, 
and  the  remains  of  a  fort  that  the  inliabitants  attribute  to 
the  Romans,  rise  on  the  summit ;  several  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  may  be  observed  in  different  directions.  It 
has  of  late  years  become  a  place  of  resort  on  account  of  a 
ferruginous  spring.  The  counts  of  Champagne  used  to  re- 
side at  Provins ;  the  number  of  inhabitants,  inconsiderable 
in  proportion  to  the  extent,  proves  that  it  was  formerly 
more  important  than  at  present.  Rozoy  on  the  small  river 
of  Yeres  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  shaded  by  lofty  trees, 
it  is  adorned  too  by  a  fine  Gothic  church,  but  it  is  rhicflv 
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wortlij' of  nntico  nn  account  uf  the  ramniis  pnpcr  mannfac- 

-    lory  at  Courtaliri,  an  niljuiiiirig  linmlct;  llic  waters  tliat8iip> 

""  ply  tlio  Wdi-ks  rise  t»  tlic  lieight  of  a  liundrcd  anO  sixty 

feet.     Corn  and  Iratlicr  are  ttie  principal  nrliclcs  of  Irada 

at  Coulomiers,  the  small  capital  of  a  sub  prefecture. 

Before  wo  leave  tlie  department  of  Seine  ami  MnrnOi  it 
may  bo  remarked  timt  it  nbnuniis  in  corn  and  uine,  that 
more  sheep  are  reared  in  it  than  in  many  others,  nnd  tliat  it 
derives  great  advantages  IVum  numerous  means  of  com. 
munication. 

I'lie  department  of  Oise  is  more  populous,  and  almost  aa 
productive  in  corn,  liut  it  does  not  jit  Id  a  fiflh  port  of 
the  wine  {  the  inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  fiheep,  likv 
all  the  departments  that  surrouFid  Paris,  il  is  intersected 
by  numerous  roads.  Crepy  or  Crespy  is  finely  situated  in 
V  valley  watered  by  two  streams,  which  flow  through  the, 
town,  once  more  flourishing  than  at  ]ircsent,  it  was  d^-. 
fended  by  a  castle  now  in  ruins.  The  old  walls  are  flanked 
with  bastions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amoant 
to  more  than  two  thousand.  An  enccllent  road  communi- 
cates willi  Scniis,  which  the  Knmans  called  JIugustomagutt 
and  where  the  remains  of  tlio  fortifications  that  tlioy  raised* 
are  still  apparent.  It  obtained  afterwards  the  name  of  8U' 
vanectes,  probahty  on  account  of  the  fcircRts  with  which  U 
was  surrounded.  It  rises  on  the  declivity  nf  a  hill,  and  the 
Nonelle  waters  the  base.  The  moat  of  the  streets  are  n«(^ 
row  and  ci^ooked  ;  the  cathedral  may  be  remarked  for  the 
lightness  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  height  of 
the  >>teeple.  The  wiiier  in  the  small  river  is  supposed  to 
]mssess  a  peculiar  qnitlity,  wliich  renders  it  better  adapt- 
ed tlian  any  other  for  washing  wool;  the  fact  may  1m 
doubtful,  but  it  must  he  admitted  that  many  persons  an 
employed  in  that  branch  of  industry.  There  are  tint 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  in  the  cotton 
manufactories ;  ihv  pi'intGelds  luriiish  occupation  to  mora 
than  two  hundred,  and  the  making  of  Bour  and  other  sub- 
stances from  potatoes  to  a  liundred  and  fifty,  The  fo- 
restaur  Hallate  Ermonville,  Pontarm<-'  and  Chantilly  are 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  streiinu 
in  the  large  park  of  Mortefonlaine  add  to  the  beautv   oftli* 
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country.  EnDonville  still  recala  the  philosopher  of  Gene-  book 
va,  and  associations  connected  with  tlie  great  Conde  give  cu.vi. 
additional  interest  to  Chantiliy.  The  magnificent  castle,  —— — 
the  residence  of  the  hero,  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution, 
and  while  the  men  were  demolisiiiiig  the  ohapel,  they  found 
the  remains  of  Coligny,  whose  body  was  secretly  transported 
from  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon  to  the  domain  which  tlien 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Montmorency.  The  small  castle 
and  the  principal  stables  remain  entire,  the  latter  are  the 
finest  buildings  of  tlic  kind  in  France.  The  burgh  might 
be  more  correctly  denominated  a  town,  it  carries  on  a  trade 
in  porcelain,  blond  and  lace.  Crcil  is  situated  on  the  left  Creii. 
bank  of  the  Oise,  it  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  por- 
celain works,  in  which  more  than  nine  hundred  persons 
are  employed.  Montataire  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley, 
and  watered  by  the  Therain,  it  supplies  many  places  with 
iron,  and  the  machinery  in  the  works  is  moved  by  the  river. , 
It  was  an  ancient  village*  the  cliurch  rises  on  an  eminence, 
Peter  the  Hermit  preached  in  it,  and  maintained  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  first  crusade.  The  country  round  Creil  may  be  re- 
marked for  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants;  in  a  space  not 
greater  than  four  leagues  long  by  two  in  breadth,  there 
are  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  manufactories  and  eight 
thousand  workmen;  the  annual  proceeds  of  their  labour 
represent  a  value  equivalent  to  16,000,000  of  franks.  On 
the  supposition  that  industry  was  as  much  diffused  over  the 
rest  of  France,  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  kingdom 
might  amount  to  24,000,000,  while  the  products  of  their 
labour  would  indicate  a  value  equal  to  48,000,000,000 
franks,  or  L.2,000,000,000.  Pont-Sainte-Maxence  on  the 
Oise  is  the  only  other  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Scnlis;  the  bridge  on  the  river  was  constructed  by 
Peyronnet,  it  is  supported  by  detaclicd  columns,  and  adorn- 
ed by  obelisks  at  the  four  extremities. 

It  is  affirmed  that  Conijiiegne  was  a  town  in  the  time  of  c^ni- 
the  Romans,  that  they  called  it  Compendiujiij  because  it  con-  ^'^^"* 
tained  ammunition  or  military  stores.     A  Roman  way,  incor- 
rectly denominated  the  ChaussiC  de  BrxmehaulU  crosses  the 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  attests  the  ancient  origin 
of  the  town.     But  Compiegne  did  not  become  a  place  of 
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cxLvi,     Fair  and  Lewis  the  Faineant  were  buried  in  the  church  of 

■"■'■^""*  Saint  Corncille;  IVpin  tlio  Bref  placed  in  the  same  church 
the  first  organ  that  was  seen  in  France,  lie  received  it 
from  Constantine  the  Sixth.  The  royal  castle  is  a  largo 
edifice,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  finished 
by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  embellished  by  Napoleon. 
There  are  several  fine  buildings  in  the  town,  but  the  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  crooked.  It  was  former- 
ly surrounded  with  walls;  the  English  besieged  it  in  1430, 
and  Joan  of  Arc  was  there  taken  prisoner.  A  treaty  of 
alliance   between   France   and   Holland  was  concluded  at 

Noyon.  Compiegne  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1624.  Noyon  is 
without  doubt  a  place  of  greater  antiquity,  the  Romans 
changed  its  Celtic  name  into  JS'^oviomagus  ;  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  diocess  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  crown- 
ed in  the  town ;  the  same  monarch  finished  the  cathedralf 
which  was  begun  by  Pepin  the  Bref.  Noyon  is  the  birth- 
place of  Calvin  the  reformer,  and  of  Sarrazin,  a  celebrated 
statuary  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Clermont.  Because  the  castle  of  CIcrmont-Oisc  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  and  the  town  on  the  base,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  it  was  built  by  the  Romans,  although  the  an- 
cient castle  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  a  Roman  edifice. 
It  is  at  present  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Philip  the  Fair  was  born  in  the  town, 
but  it  is  more  renowned  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  Cassini.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  capital  of  a  county,  which  Saint  Lewis  gave  to  his 
son  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  A 
religious  ceremony  was  formerly  observed  on  tlie*  anniver- 
sary of  Saint  Jengou,  tlie  tutelar  saint  of  easy  husbands; 
it  has  been  discontinued  probably  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional number  of  good  wives;  at  all  events  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  inhabitants  may  be  attributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  industry.  The  memory  of  the  duke  De  Liancourt 
is  revered  in  the  country ;  the  population  in  the  small  vil- 
lage from  which  he  derived  his  title,  was  equal  a  few  years 
ago  to  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  it  exceeds  at  pi*esent 
thirteen  hundred.     Liancourt  is  about  a  league  and  a  half 
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from  Clermontr  and  the  small  manuractorics  in  other  places  book 

in  the   neighbourhood  afford  the    means  of  subsistence  to  czlvi. 

laborious  inhabitants.  — — 


The  same  industry  and  activity  arc  observable  in  the  Beauvait. 
villagos  round  Beauvai^,  indeed  more  than  three  hundred 
workmen  are  emphiyed  in  the  burgh  of  Bresle.  Tlie 
ancient  capital  of  the  small  country  formerly  iniiabited  by 
the  BMovaciy  was  called  Bellovacum  bi.*fore  it  received  tlic 
name  of  Caesaro-J^agu^.  Tiie  streets  are  sufficiently  broad, 
but  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  choir 
of  the  cathedral  is  comiilete,  tlie  nave  and  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  still  unfinished.  The  old  ramparts 
have  been  changed  into  public  walks ;  (he  English  be- 
sieged it  without  success  in  1443,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  1472.  The  latter 
siege  is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  noble  re- 
sistance of  the  inhabitants;  they  were  not  dismayed  by 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  women  sought 
the  honour  of  defending  the  breach ;  under  the  conduct  of 
Joan  Fouquet  or  Lainc.  surnamcd  the  Hatchet,  they  fought 
with  as  much  intrepidity  as  the  men.  A  Burgundian  sol- 
dier had  planted  a  standard  on  tlic  wall,  but  Joan  van- 
quished him,  and  carried  away  the  trophy ;  the  action  is 
represented  in  a  picture  whicii  decorates  the  townhouse. 
The  siege  was  raised  in  the  month  of  July ;  to  commemo- 
rate the  eventf  a  procession  went  forth  every  year  in  the 
same  month,  and  the  women  took  precedence  of  the  men  ; 
the  ceremony  was  abolisJied  at  the  revolution.  Beauvais 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  it  has  cloth,  carpet  and 
cotton  manufactorieH.  It  has  given  birth  to  Philip  de  Vil- 
lers,  to  Del'  Ile-Adam,  great  master  of  tlie  order  of  Malta, 
to  liestaiit  the  granunariaii.  to  the  abbe  Dubos,  to  Her- 
man and  Valliant,  two  distinguished  anti<|uarians. 

The    Oiic    enter.-*  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,    a  pepart- 
short  way  above  the  villaj^e  of  ^'oisv.     Beaumont,  the  first  "'^•."' o^ 
town  through  which  it  lltJws,  contains  two  thousand  inliabi-  oiM-. 
tants  ;  it  rises  on  a  chalky  height,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  plain  which    extends  on  the  right  bank  of  the   river. 
The  small  and  agreeable  town  of  Luzarches  is  ^about  a 
league   distant    from  the  abbey  of  Royaumont,  an   abbey 
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founded  by  Saint  Lewis,  and  since  converted  into  a  col* 
ton  ninnut'iictr)ry ;  a  neat  village  was  lately  built  in  tbe 
vicinity. 

PontoisG  rispa  like  an  ain|>l)itiieatre  at  the  cnnfliienco  of 
tlie  Oise  and  tlio  Viornc.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
steept  ttie  walls  liuve  been  repaired,  but  part  ol'  tbose  still 
remain,  wliich  were  Kcnied  by  tlic  army  of  Clmrles  the 
Seventh,  wben  the  town  waa  taken  from  the  EngltHli  in 
1443.  The  states-^cnerikl  asncmbled  at  I'nntoisD  in  1561; 
tbe  parliament  of  Paris  met  in  tlic  same  pliice  in  1652, 
1720  and  1*53.  The  Celts  gave  the  naino  of  Isar  Xa  Ihfl 
river  that  waters  it,  henre  the  lown  was  called  Brivisara, 
wliicli  signifies  literally  tlie  bridge  tm  fhe  Inar.  The  Oise 
was  called  Inisa  inlhc  seventh  ci-titnry,  and  Ihc  town  Pona 
ItiistB!  lastly.  .Esia  was  subslitnted  fur  Inii^a,  I'ontntso 
was  then  named  Pons  dSsite,  and  iifterwanb  Ponivsia.  It 
was  traversed  by  a  Roman  road,  which  extendeil  frnm 
Paris  to  Koucn,  some  remains  of  it  are  still  observed 
in  llic  neiglibourhiiiid.  Philip  of  Bnrgnndy,  the  son  of 
John  the  second  of  Prance,  and  General  Leclerc  wore 
born  in  the  town. 

The  small  town  of  Mantes,  surnamed  La  Jolie,  because 
it  is  well  built  and  finely  situated  on  tiie  left  bank  of  tli« 
Seine,  was,  according  to  some  authors,  founded  at  tho  time 
the  dniids  retained  tlieir  authority.  The  Latin  name  of 
PetnhJUanlainm,  and  the  mistletoe  on  the  ancient  nrms* 
aecm  to  prove  that  the  Celts  venerated  on  the  site  u  hicb  it 
occupies,  the  sacred  stones  and  other  emblems  of  tite 
druidical  worsliip.  The  churcli  of  Notre-Dume  was  built 
by  Blanche  of  Castille  and  Margaret  of  Provence,  the  one 
the  mother,  and  the  other  the  wife  of  Saint  Lewis.  Ar- 
ticles of  consumption  are  not  liable  to  any  tax  or  toll  on 
entering  the  gates ;  the  economical  way  in  which  the  town's 
funds  arc  managed,  has  enabled  tlie  magistrates  to  abullsh 
tiiese  oppressive  duties.  Limay,  which  niny  be  said  to  be 
a  suburbs  of  Mantes,  ii  only  separated  from  it  by  tlie  Seine ; 
it  is  situated  near  tlio  hermitage  of  Saint-Sauvcur,  where  a 
chapel  and  a  house  cut  in  a  chalky  rock,  still  attract  a 
great  many  pilgrims.  The  castle  nf  Rosny,  the  birthplace 
of  Sully,  rises  on  the  banks  of  tlio  Seine  at  the  distance  of 
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two  leagaes  below  Mantes ;  at  present  the  property  of  the     book 
duchess  of  BerrU  the  same  pioti.s  lady  lias  built  a  church    c^lvi. 
and  an  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  are  consecrat- 
cd  to  the  memory  of  her  unfortunate  husband* 

Meulan  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  probably  Meuian.- 
founded  by  the  Celts,  at  all  events  tlie  ancient  name  of 
Mellentum  indicates  a  Celtic  origin ;  it  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  two  thousand  souls;  some  of  the  old  fortifications 
may  still  be  seen,  which  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  resist 
the  forces  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Poissy,  Poiisj.- 
the  birthplace  of  Saint  Lewis,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Pin- 
ceraiSy  the  ancient  Pagus  Pinciacensis, 

It  formed  part  of  tlic  crown  lands,  and  Charles  the  Bald 
assembled  a  parliament  in  the  town.  It  was  there  Blanche 
of  Castillo  told  her  son*  to  value  his  baptismal  purity 
more  than  life,  to  be  assured  that  whatever  was  onerous 
to  the  {people  could  never  be  glorious  to  the  prince. 

A  cattle  market  is  held  every  week  at  Poissy,  and  the 
town  of  Paris  imposes  an  annual  tax  of  L.60  on  the  sale 
of  the  cattle.  The  ancient  convent  of  the  Ursulincs  has 
been  changed  into  a  workhouse,  it  may  contain  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  jjaupers.  The  famous  colloquy  at  Poissy, 
between  the  Catholic  doctors  and  reformed  ministers,  who 
assembled  in  the  convent  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  lasted  two  months,  but  it  was  attended  with  no 
other  result  than  that  of  exasperating  the  two  parties 
against  each  other. 

The  forest  which  begins  at  a  short  distance  from  Poissy,  Forest  of 
and  terminates  at  Saint  Germain,  was  called  the  forest  of  Saint  Ger- 
Laye  until  the  eleventh  century,  the  time  in  which  the  town 
of  Saint  Germain  was  founded.  It  is  encompassed  with 
walls,  and  covei*s  a  surface  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
acres.  Shaded  by  lofty  and  luxuriant  trees,  intersected  with 
broad  avenues,  there  are  few  walks  in  France,  that  can  be 
compared  with  it.  The  castle  rises  on  a  terrace,  which  is 
said  to  command  a  finer  view  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris ;  the  length  of  tlie  terrace  is  equal  to  two  thoii- 
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satiil  four  hundred  ynrds,   mid  Die  lieiglit  to  Lliirty.     Tlie 
c&stio  oT  Saint  GcnnKin  was  begun  during  the  mgn  of 

■  Francis  llic  First,  it  was  enlarged  by  Uoiiry  tlie  Fourth 
and  Lewis  tbn  Fourteetitli ;  it  serves  at  present  as  h  bar- 
pack  for  n  c'lniimny  of  bodyguards.  In  tlic  same  edifice 
were  tiorn  Margaret  of  France,  the  daugiiter  of  Francis 
the  First,  Henry  tfic  Second,  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Lcwin 
the  Fourtct^nth.  The  town  is  well  huilt,  it  is  adorned  wittt 
a  large  innrkft  place  and  a  fine  ciiurch;  while  workmen 
were  digging  tho  rnundatioii  iif  tho  latter  in  tS26,  tliey 
disciivtri:d  Ihc  remains  of  James  Stuart. 

Tho  road  from  Saint  Germain  to  Paris  extends  along 
the  Seine,  and  conimimicates  with  Marly,  and  on  the 
heights  above  it  are  tlic  remains  oT  the  machine  that  Lewis 
(he  Fourteenth  erected  to  supply  the  aqueduct  that  leads 
to  Vciwailles.  Mnlmaison.  at  a  greater  diHtanco  from 
Marly,  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  when  at  the  lieiglit 
of  his  power,  and  also  during  the  disastrous  days  that 
succeeded  liis  defeat.  Tlie  small  burgh  of  Ruel  con- 
tains three  thousand  inhabitants;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  planted  with  vineyards.  The  neiglibouring  castle 
was  inhabited  by  cardinal  Uichelieu,  it  was  the  acetie 
of  his  pleasures,  it  was  there  he  gratilied  his  vengeance^ 
making  a  confidant  of  tlie  executioner,  ho  received  those 
whom  he  had  determined  in  secret  to  put  to  dcathi 
with  the  utmost  affability  and  kindness.  The  tomb  of  the 
empress  Josephine  is  situated   within   the  church  ofRnel. 

I.  Argenteiiil  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine:  it  contains 
four  thousand  sis  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  is  very  fruitful  in  wine.  The  remains  of  walls  in- 
dicate the  site  of  a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  the 
seventh  century;  it  is  memorable  as  the  retreat  of  HcloLw, 
who  became  the  abbess  of  it.  A  garment  without  any 
seams,  according  to  tradition,  worn  by  our  Saviour,  and 
presented  by  tlio  empress  Irena  to  Charlemagne,  has  been 
i-emoved  from  the  convent  to  the  church,  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  a  shrine  above  the  altar. 

Saint  Cloud  on  the  left  bank  uf  the  Seine,  was  called 
JVbgent  before  the  death  uf  Clodoald.  son  of  Clodomir,  king 
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of  Orleans;  aware  that  his  uncle  CIntairc,  the  murderer  of  book 
his  brothers,  had  determined  to  put  liim  to  deatli,  ho  fled  ^^^^^' 
for  refuge,  and  found  safety  in  a  cloister.  James  Clement 
assassinated  Henry  the  Third  in  the  old  castle  of  Saint 
Cloud,  then  the  property  of  Jerome  de  Gondi.  The  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  was  deposited  in  the  village  church, 
and  the  place  where  it  rests,  was  marked  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  Passenger  pity  the/ate  of  kings.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  purchased  tlie  domain,  and  gave  it  to  his  bro- 
ther the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  built  the  present  castle ; 
since  his  time,  it  has  been  a  royal  residence,  it  was  enlarged 
by  Marie  Antoinette.  Bonaparte,  after  his  return  ri*om 
£gypt,  assembled  there  tlie  council  of  Five  Hundred  on 
the  nintli  of  November  1799;  the  assembly  was  dissolved 
by  an  armed  force  on  the  same  day,  the  eighteenth  of  Bru- 
maire,  as  it  is  called  in  the  annals  of  tho  revolution.  The 
castle  was  Bonaparte's  favourite  residence,  he  embellished 
and  furnished  it  with  royal  luxury ;  to  improve  the  view 
from  the  principal  apartment,,  an  obelisk  was  raised,  and  a 
monument  similar  to  tiie  one  erected  at  Athens  by  Lysi- 
crates  the  sculptor,  whicli  antiquaries  have  surnameci  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  Rabelais  rendered  Meudon  a  Meudon. 
place  of  celebrity  before  cardinal  Lorraine  built  tlie  castle 
that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  purchased  for  the  dauphin. 
The  building  rises  on  a  hill,  and  the  famous  glass  works 
are  situated  below  it.  The  long  burgh  of  Sevi*es  extends  Sevrei. 
to  the  village  of  Chavillo ;  it  contains  more  than  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  the  roycil  porcelain  works  are  certainly 
not  inferior  to  the  finest  in  Europe. 

The  entrance  into  Yersailles  by  the  road  from  Paris  Vemaiiiei. 
might  give  one  a  favourable  idea  of  a  court-town,  if  the 
broad  avenue  were  lined  with  regular  buildings;  tlie  ap- 
proach might  thus  be  made  to  correspond  witli  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  castle.  Neut  houses  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  avenue,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
them,  a  large  prison,  of  wliicli  the  grated  windows  and 
iron  doors  may  be  seen  from  the  triple  entrance.  Barracks 
front  the  private  treasury  of  the  king,  where  the  assem- 
blies of  the  states-general  were  held.  The  civil  and  com- 
mercial tribunals  are  nearly  opposite  the  mansion    house, 
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and  the  avenue  terminates  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  at 
the  royal  stables.  A  broad  walk  surrounded  with  lofty 
trees  extends  from  the  stables  to  tlie  castle,  where  two  Cor- 
inthian porches  protrude  on  each  side  of  a  brick  building; 
such  unsuitablcness  can  only  be  excused  by  the  filial  vene- 
ration wliich  induced  Lewis  tlie  Fourteenth  to  preserve 
tlie  old  hunting  scat  of  liis  father.  The  front  on  the  side 
of  the  garden  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  great  king*  still  even 
there  the  palace  is  not  witiiout  faults*  the  centre  or  body  of 
the  building  is  put  of  proportion,  and  the  wings  are  too 
long.  The  grounds  arc  laid  out  with  admirable  taste,  a 
broad  canal  reaches  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  groves  arc 
scattered  in  verdant  lawns,  plants  more  than  four  hundred 
years  old,  are  preserved  in  the  orangery,  water  issues  from 
fountains  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  jets  rise  above  the 
highest  trees.  The  largest  Trianon  is  covered  with  marble 
and  surrounded  by  woods  tliat  seem  to  realize  the  brilliant 
fictions  of  Tasso  in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Armi- 
da;  the  other  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  pavilion. 
These  two  edifices  indicate  the  character  of  the  two  kings 
by  whom  they  were  built;  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  tired  of 
liis  magnificent  residence  at  Yersailles,  repaired  to  the  first, 
which  Still  retains  an  air  of  ])omp  and  grandeur;  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth  preferred  the  solitude  of  the  second  to  the  cares 
of  a  crown  and  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  it  was  there  he  for- 
got the  disasters  which  marked  his  reign. 
Expense  TIic  magnificence  of   the  royal  buildings  at  Versailles, 

palace  at  ^^^^  givch  risc  to  the  common  opinion  that  Lewis  the  Four- 
yersaiiics.  tccuth,  surprised  at  the  vast  sums  expended  on  them,  deter- 
mined to  conceal  the  amount  from  posterity,  and  committed 
the  papers  of  Mansard  to  the  flames.  But  Mirabeau,  Yolncy 
and  other  writers  thought  themselves  sufficiently  informed 
on  the  subject  to  publish  the  results.''^  According  to  an  ex- 
tract of  the  expenses,  that  has  hevn  attributed  to  Mansard, 
and  according  to  other  documents  that  are  preserved  in  the 


*  These  results  are  ascrronrdus  as  tliey  arc  »lificrcnl ;  Mirabeau,  in  his  nine- 
teenth letter  to  his  constituents,  estimates  the  expenses  at  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions of  franks  ;  Volney,  in  his  Lf  ^(jn*;  j,ur  rilistoire,  n'.akcs  ihoni  ainount  to 
fourteen  hundred  millions  of  lirres  tournuis,  which  he  considers  eqi.ial  to 
4,600,000,000  franks. 
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archives  of  the  crown^  we  may  arrire  at  the  following  con-     book 
elusion:  all  the  sums  expended  from  1664  to   1702  on  the    ^^^'' 
rojal  edifices,  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  in  making  the  """""^ 
gardens,  and  even  in  building  the  two  principal  cliuixhes 
in  the  town,  amounted  to  95,800»000  livres  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  mean  value  of  silver  during  the  last  thirty-eight 
years,  is  equivalent  at  pi'esent  to  172,400,000  franks  or 
nearly  L.7,184,000.* 

After  a  revolution  which  has  lasted  almost  forty  years, 
and  which  has  changed  the  customs,  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  France,  Versailles  is  again  a  court  town ;  many  no- 
bles reside  in  it,  the  people  are  ignorant,  idle  and  poor. 
But  if  there  are  few  works  or  manufactories  in  the  town,  it 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  its  situation  at  a  distance  from 
every  natural  current  of  water.  The  population  amounts 
only  to  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1790;  although  it  has 
increased  rapidly  since  the  restoration,  most  of  the  broad 
and  regular  sti*eets  are  still  sombre  and  deserted.  Versail- 
lefl  is  not  without  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  there 
are  several  preparatory  schools  to  a  military  education,  a 
lai^c  college,  in  which  lectures  arc  delivered  on  geometry, 
mechanics,  music  and  drawing;  and  a  public  library  con- 
taining 50,000  volumes.  The  royal  hospital  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  cliaritable  institutions.  The  town  was  the 
birthplace  of  Lewis  tlio  Sixteenth,  of  the  abbe  de  l'£pee,  of 
Ducis,  general  Hocbc  and  marshal  Berthicr.  The  octroi 
or  the  tax  levied  on  provisions  and  other  articles  imported 
into  tlic  town,  is  not  much  less  than  L.20,000 ;  the  great- 
ness of  the  sum  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  facility  of 
communication ;  more  tlian  six  hundred  stage  coaches  pro- 
reed  from  the  capital  to  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise, 
and  the  most  of  them  pass  through  Versailles,  wliich  is  vi- 
sited by  every  stranger  in  Paris.f 

*  See  the  Tableau  dciicriptif,  historique  et  pittorcsquc  dc  la  ville,  du  chateau 
et  du  pare  dc  Versailles,  coinpris  Ics  <lcux  Triaiions,  by  M.  Vaysse  de  Villars, 
1627.  Consult  also  the  work  entitled,  Faits,  calculs  et  observations  sur  la  dc- 
pcnse  d^une  des  grandei  administrations  de  Tetat  a  tontes  les  epoques  depuis  le 
regne  de  Louis  XIV,  et  inclusivcinent  jusqu^  en  1825,  by  the  count  d'ilauterive, 
1828. 

t  Sec  the  Aper<;u  topographique,  physique,  gcologique,  historique,  et  statit- 
tique  du  departement  dc  Seine  et  Oise  by  M.  J.  J'  R.  Huot. 
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The  country  round  Versailles  is  surroundod  with  plea- 
sant walks,  romantic  sites  and  industrious  villages.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  Villepreux  nianufiicture  shawls;  Gregno« 
has  been  orten  visited  by  mineralngifits  on  account  of  a  cal' 
careous  stratum  abounding  in  fossil  shells,  the  lands  in  (Im 
neighbourhood  were  purchased  by  his  majesty,  who  I 
lately  presented  them  to  an  agricultural  institution.  Tbe 
military  school  at  Saint-Cyr  meets  in  the  royal  abbey* 
large  edifice  founded  by  Madame  de  Maintcnon.  Jouyr  Bi 
tuated  in  a  fruitful  valley,  is  watered  by  an  aqueduct;  tba 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  their  print-fieldsi 
during  the  im)icrial  government  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred workmen  were  employed,  the  number  at  present  dues 
not  exceed  three  hundred. 

Tbe  neat  town  of  Montfort-l'Amaury  near  the  forest  of 
Saint-Lcger,  is  built  on  the  declivity  and  the  base  of  a  hill, 
it  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  in  which 
the  only  turret  tliat  still  remains,  is  adorned  with  GotbiO' 
sculptures.  The  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Simon,  count 
of  Montfort,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirtecntli  ceil' 
tury,  rendered  himself  infamous  by  his  cruelties  in  thft 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

The  small  town  of  Kambouillet  is  situated  on  the  otbe^ 
side  of  the  forest;  during  the  imperial  government  it  I 
came  the  capital  of  A  subprefecture,  perhaps  on  account  of 
a  castle,  which  has  nothing  royal  but  the  name.  It 
flanked  with  turrets,  and  one  of  them  appears  less  ancient 
than  the  rest;  on  the  whole,  tbe  style  of  the  building  re- 
sembles that  which  prevailed  in  tbe  sixteenth  century* 
Francis  the  First  died  in  the  castle  of  Rambouillet  in 
year  1549.  The  jiark  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  bvl 
there  is  nothing  in  the  town,  at  all  worthy  of  notice;  tb« 
beauty  of  the  former  depends  on  varied  views,  verdant 
groves  and  limpid  streams.  Duurdan  gives  its  name  to  »i 
neighbouring  forest,  the  town  was  formerly  a  stronghold, 
and  tbe  castle  in  the  middle  of  it  was  built  by  Gatitmndt.. 
king  of  Burgundy,  in  tlic  sixth  century.  It  contains  two 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  the  birthplace  ofi 
La  Bruyere. 

Etampes  covers  a  considerable  space  in  a  fruilful  valley  j 
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it  is  watered  by  a  small  river  that  serves  to  tarn  several     book 
mills.     It  follovrs  from  different  old  deeds  that  the  town    cxlvi. 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  sixth  century^  indeed  ^^-""^ 
the  appearance  of  the  houses  attests  their  antiquity.     But 
Saclas,  a  village  about  two  leagues  from  Etampes,  is  much 
more  ancient ;  it  rises  on  the  site  of  Salioditaf  a  city  men* 
tioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine.    The  river  of  Essonne 
waters  the  small  town  of  the  same  name,  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs ;  they  possessed  for- 
merly a  powder  manufactory,  but  as  many  of  the  houses 
were  demolished  by  an  explosion,  that  branch  of  industry 
has  been  removed  to  Boucliet,  a  place  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Juine  and  Essonne.     Corbeil,  the  capital  of  a  dis-  Corbeii. 
tricty  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Essonne,  it  possesses 
several  cotton  and  linen  manufactories^  and  carries  on  a 
trade  with  Paris  in  grain  and  flour. 

The  rich  pastures  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  i^ichesof 
Oise  afford  food  to  numerous  flocks,  and  the  same  ment! 
country  abounds  in  corn  and  wine.  The  mineral  sub- 
stances, although  not  valuable,  arc  useful;  the  gypsum 
furnishes  the  immense  quantity  of  plaster  that  is  consumed 
in  the  capital,  and  the  quarries  afford  excellent  stone.  Se- 
veral mineral  springs  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  only  one 
of  any  note,  is  that  near  Eiighcin  in  the  valley  of  Montmo- 
rency. 

The  department  of  Seine  and  Oise  encompasses  the  de-  Depart- 
partment  of  Seine,  in  which  Paris  occupies  the  centre.  me"toftb« 
When  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Caesar,  arrived 
about  fifty-five  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  at  the  mean 
and  solitary  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Parisiu  which  the 
barbarians  called  Luthtouezyf  and  their  conquerors  Lutetian 
the  houses  or  rather  cottages  were  built  of  clay,  and  co- 
vered with  straw,  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  position 
was  not  considered  favourable  for  a  town.  But  the  Parisii 
adopted  readilj;  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  they  were  good 
mariners,  and  brave  in  war.  Lutctia  was  gradually  en- 
larged, it  became  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  and  the  tempo- 
rary residence  of  some  emperors,  particularly  of  Julian, 
who  styled  it  his  dear  Lutetia.  The  only  buildings  con- 
nected with  that  remote  period,  are  the  baths,  which  were 
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attached  to  tlie  imporinl  palncc.     Tlicfeeblo  Roniana  might 
tiftvc  been  aware  of  their  danger  at  the   Bjiproaci)  nf  Ihc 

"  Franks,  but  it  ivus  not  roresccii  that  the  city  was  tt»  brcnme 
the  mctropiiliH  of  these  barbarians,  ami  foiirieen  c«nturieR 
afterwards,  the  capilal  of  an  empire  ae  vast  as  it  wan  of 
short  duration,  of  an  empire  in  whicli  Rome  itsflf  was 
merely  a  provincial  town. 

Paris  was  enlarged  after  CloviH  chose  it  For  liis  residence ; 
pillaged  aeveral  times  by  the  Nnrnians,  it  was  cncompawi- 
ed  witli  fortifications  by  the  weak  succcJisnrs  of  Charle- 
magne; but  the  limila  from  north  to  sotith  were  first  ex- 
tended under  the  third  dynasly,  it  was  then  divided  mio 
four  parts  or  quarters,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  In 
a  surface  of  six  hundred  and  sixteen  En|;lish  acres,  rncloscd 
several  villages  beyond  the  boundaries  that  were  tint 
traced  under  the  Cariovingians.  Different  Kti-cels  mtf 
still  serve  to  reral  the  names  of  tliese  villages  or  burghs; 
the  most  remarkable  were  Bovrg-l'Mb^^  Beaii-B<mrg  nwl 
BouTg-Tiboud,  the  name  of  liie  last  has  been  a|i[died  1« 
the  street  of  Bourtibourg.  Two  forts  whicli  have  brrn 
often  rebuilt  since  the  Roman  tonqiiest,  defended  the  »|i- 
prnaches  to  the  city ;  the  one  was  Great  Cliatelet  on  the 
right  bank  of  tiio  Seine,  at  tlio  entrance  to  the  Ponl-u 
Change,  the  other  or  Little  Chatelct  guarded  it  on  the  kfr. 
Four  large  towers  bounded  the  enclosure  in  the  direetioii 
of  the  river;  the  Totirnellc  rose  near  a  wooden  bridge, 
which  although  since  built  of  stone,  retains  its  ancient 
name;  another,  erected  on  the  opposite  bank  at  Ute  ex- 
tremity of  Old  Temple  Street,  served  also  as  a  gatei  it  wh 
first  called  Porte  Burbdte,  and  iifterwards  Baibette.  The 
tower  and  the  gale  of  Ncsle  were  built  at  one  extremity  *( 
the  present  bridge  of  Arts,  near  the  Mazarine  library;* 
large  tower  on  the  other  side  defended  the  right  bank  nf 
the  Seine,  it  rose  opposite  the  castle  of  the  Louvre,  thuii 
an  old  edifice  beyond  the  walls,  it  was  repaired  or  rrbnilt 
by  Philip  Augustus. 

»  Charles  the  Sixth  enlarged  the  boundary  on  the  nnrtb, 
and  divided  Paris  into  sixteen  quarters,  which  covered  k 
sarfsce  of  lO'O  English  ncres.  It  tvas  also  extended  in  the 
same  direction  by  Francis  the  First,  the  walls  were  lnu«d 
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rrom  the  Palais-Royal  along  tho  streets  of  Fosses  Mont-      Booit 
martre  and  Neuve-Saint-Eustachc   to  the   gate  or  Saint    cxlvi. 

Denis,  and  from  that  gate  to  the  Bastille ;  the  surface  thus 

enclosed  was  little  less  than  lfl67  English  acres.  The  num-  ^y  Henry 
ber  was  increased  to  fourteen  hundred  in  consequence  of  ^"* 
new  additions  made  by  Henry  the  Fourth.  Others  were  ny  Lewis 
made  on  the  north  by  Lewis  tho  Thirteenth,  they  may  }[!e„Th.''' 
be  still  traced  from  the  bridge  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  along 
the  Royal  Street  and  the  Boulevards  to  the  bridge  of  Aus' 
terlitz ;  but  the  former  limit  on  the  south  was  not  changed. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  and  within  the  boundaries, 
vrere  the  Louvre,  the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Tuilcrics, 
the  abbey  of  St  Martin,  the  Temple  and  the  house  of  Ri- 
chelieu, then  called  the  Palais-Cardinal;  the  last  edifice 
having  been  left  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  by  his  minister, 
became  the  residence  of  Ann  of  Austria,  and  the  name  was 
changed  into  that  of  Palais  Uoyal,  a  name  which  it  retain^ 
cd  after  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  gave  it  to  his  brother,  tho 
duke  of  Orleans.  Tho  court  of  justice  and  the  cathedral, 
of  which  the  fronts  were  concealed  by  old  buildings,  tho 
Sorbonne,  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  the  chaplain  of 
Saint  Lewis,  and  rebuilt  by  Richelieu,  the  college  of  Cluny, 
that  was  completed  in  tho  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  or  the  burying  place  of  Clovis 
and  the  shepherdcsH  of  Nantcrrc,  were  situated  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Paris.  Convents  and  charitable  institutions  rose 
beyond  the  northern  enclosure ;  the  most  remarkable  were 
the  pest-house  of  Saint  Lazarus,  founded  in  the  eleventh 
centnry,  tho  hospital  of  Saint-Lewis,  built  in  1607,  and  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Anthony  that  was  afterwards  changed  into 
an  hospital.  Near  tho  walls  on  the  south  were  the  abbey 
Saint-Germain-des-Prcs,  of  which  the  foundation  dates  from 
the  time  of  Childcbert  tho  First,  the  church  of  Saint-Sul« 
pice  that  was  finished  by  Lewis  tho  Firtconth,  the  palace 
of  Luxembourg,  of  whicli  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Mary  of  Medicis  in  1615,  the  abbey  of  Val-dc-G race  that 
was  founded  in  1645,  tho  (xardcn  of  Plants  and  the  house 
of  correction,  the  former  was  begun  in  1635,  and  the  latter 
was  finished  in  1656. 

Paris  was  also  enlarged  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  ^y  [f^'^ 
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wK      tlie  hospital  of  Invalids  was  comprelicnOcil  within  the  encli>< 
'■^'-    sure;  under  the  Banio  reign   tlic  old  ditches  wero  filled  up^ 
^^^  tlia  i'.tm|iarts  were  demolish ctl,  and  two  tt'iuiii|)lial  archei 
worn  substituted  roi-  tho  gatcn  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saiaf 
,ruis     Dcnys.     It  appears  indeed  that  at  the  accession  of  Lewis 
j,','~       the  Fiftccntli,  tlie  capital  covered  a  surface  equal  to  2741% 
acres.     The  village  of  Uoulc  was  included  some  years  ftt 
tcrwarda  within  tho  limits  that  were  fixed  in  1'38,  and  tht 
extent  was  thus  increased  to  S,244  acres.     Lamps  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  tliat  arc  now  seen  in  tho  streets,  wen 
erected  in  the  year   17G<3,  but  a  hundred  years  before  thai 
period,  Paris  was  ligliled  hy  means  of  lanterns.     To  obviate 
the  inconvunicncc  arising  from  crooked  streets,  a  law  wag 
fii'st  passed  in  1785,  regulating  tho  plan  according  to  which 
they  were  to  he  hniit  in  riitiirc  ;  five  years  afterwards  a  aetC 
wall  was  raised,  the  limits  iiavcnotbeen  since  much  extend* 
ed  i  they  enclose  a  space  somewhat  less  than  8,400  acres. 
»-  Having  enumerated  the  principal  additions  made  to  Parti 

lienor  ^t  diS'crcnt  periods,  we  may  mention  the  monuments  and 
i'tiie  odiricca  hy^  which  it  Las  hcen  emhellislicd  from  the  accev 
sion  of  Lewis  the  Fnurteenlii  to  the  present  da;r>  1^* 
Mazarin  college,  now  the  hall  of  the  Institute,*  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre,t  the  Gobelins  man u factory, j:  the  Ob- 
servatory,§  tlie  Foundling  liospital,Jj  the  hospital  of  Inva- 
lids,^ tho  gates  of  Saint  Denys**  and  Saint  Martin, |f  tlio 
Royal  Urii!ge:j|  and  the  edifices  on  the  I'luco  Ycndomc,^ 
were  raised  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  ttic  Great. 
sihe  Thu  monuments  of  the  following  reign  are  the  Boai 
'""''■  palace,  at  present  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  dcpulieB,||y  the 
portal  of  Saint  Roclie,1]l|  tho  massive  fountain  of 
nelle,***  the  Military  Sehool.Jtt  the  new  church  of  Sail)! 
GcnovicvCtitt  tl>e  corn  markct,§$5  the  equestrian  statue  o 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  tho  public  buildings  in  Ihe  square  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  kiiig,|ilil]  Saint  Martin's  market,^T1I 
and,  lastly,  the  mint.**** 

ithe        The  embarrassed  state  of  tho  finances  did  not  prevent 

Jntli, 

•  Begun  in  l&es.        t  In  IGCS.        f  In  1C6G.        f  In  ItCT.        ||  In  llt£9. 
T  Bsguii  iu  IGTl,  finhhcd  in  1706.  ••  In  ICTt.  tt  lu  te74. 

it  In  168*.  II  From  IGRS  lo  I7ul.  ||||  Bfgun  in  I7!3.  ^f  l>.  113*, 

•••  InlTM.     ttt  Ilt^gun  in  1TJ3.     tU  AltliouEJKoirndeflinl'JST.tUctrt 
oriayiBe'lha  roimdalian  Hod*  did  nol  lake  pUo  unlil  ihe  year  1764.     itt  ttftun 
H.  I7fij,  fini.hcd    111    1767.  |jijj|  In  17(3,         111  In  1760.         —  In  ittl. 
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Lewis  the  Sixteenth  from  raising  several  useful  and  elegant     book 
buildings:  the  college  of  France  was  completed,  and  the    cxlti. 

school  of  medicine  was  commenced.*     The  court  of  justice 

was  embellished  with  a  new  front,t  the  Odeon  was  built  for 
the  representation  of  French  comedies^  ^^^  ^hc  present  Ital- 
ian theatre  for  the  comic  opcra.$  The  magnificent  front  of 
the  last  building  might  have  decorated  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented streets  in  Paris,  but  it  was  determined  not  to  ])]ace 
it  on  a  line  with  the  minor  theatres  ou  tlie  Boulevards.  Tho 
stone  galleries  of  tho  Palais-Royal  were  constructed  some 
years  afterwards  by  the  duke  of  Orleans.||  The  bridge  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was  begun  and  finished ;  the  elegant 
fountain  of  the  Innocents,  a  monument  of  the  regeneration 
of  arty  was  repaired,^  and  the  French  theatre  adorned  the 
street  of  Richelieu.**  The  limits  of  Paris  were  marked  by 
fifty-five  barriers,!!  raised  at  a  great  expense  and  in  bad 
taste;  lastly,  the  theatre  of  Feydcau  was  built  during  the 
same  reign.!! 

It  seemed  as  if  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  indemnify  the  Under  thi 
Parisians  for  the  loss  of  lihcrty  by  improving  their  city.    The  ^nd^iarV 
embellishments  which  he  added  to  the  capital  in  the  short  "ai  gov- 
space  of  twelve  years  surpassed  those  of  the  three  prcced-  ^^"^""""^ 
ing  reigns.    The  works  of  the  period  are  the  fine  streets  of 
La-Paix,   Rivoli,   Mont    Thabor,    Castiglione,  and   many 
others.    The  quays  of  Orsai,  Debilly,  Desaix,  Morland,  Quayi. 
Catinat,  Bignon,  the  Louvre,  the  Invalids,  tho   City,  the 
Conference  and  Tournellc  were  constructed.     The  bridg- 
es of  Arts,§§  the  City,|;i|  Austcrlitz  and  Jena,*}^  were  sue-  Bridget, 
cessively  erected ;  tho  canal  of  Ourcq  facilitated  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  and  thus  increased  the  commerce  of  the 
capital.***    Twenty-four  new  fountains  served  to  adorn  and 
purify  the  streets  :  we  cannnt  refrain  from  mentioning  those 
on  Chatelet  place,  Vaugirard  street,  the  market  of  Saint 
Germain,  the  court  of  the  Medical  School,  the  boulevard 
of  Bondi,  and   the   fountain    of  the   Elephant,  the   larg- 
est of  them  all,  but  it  remains  still  in  an  unfinished  state. 

•  In  1774.    t  In  1776.    f   In  1731.  t  In  1782.    ||  In  17C6. 

T  From  the  year  1707  to  1791.      **  From  the  year  1787  to  171)0. 

tt  From  1786  to  1789,    JJ  In  ^790.  ♦*  In  1804.    ||i|  In  180G. 
tt  In  1813.        **•  In  1809. 
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Eight  covered  markcls  were  ticgiiii  anil  flahhcd ;  tlie  old 
slaughter  Imiises  wore  demolished,  anil  others  wera  raised 
'  bcj'Dnd  the  bnrricrs,  that  the  itihabitnnts  might  not  be  ex* 
posed  to  tlic  disguHting  spectacles,  which  until  then  ucre 
not  uncommon  in  roany  pni'tit  of  Paris.*  Four  spacious 
cemeteries  were  enclosed  without  the  walls,  anil  granKrJes 
or  a  great  sizo  were  built  on  the  site  uf  the  ancient  arsenal. | 
The  same  period  of  despotism  and  glory  was  marked  by 
the  commencement  or  completion  of  difforeni  monuments. 
The  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  was  embellishcil  and  perfect- 
ed, the  works  by  which  the  samo  palace  was  to  bo  united 
to  the  Tuilerics,  were  bcgun.^:  A  triumphal  arch  loaded 
with  ornaments,  in  dimensions  tlie  samo  as  tlio  one  erected 
to  Scptimius  Scverns  «t  Rome,  roso  on  the  Carrousel  to 
commcmornto  the  Austrian  campaign  of  IS05.$  A  similar 
monument  of  colossal  si/e  crowns  the  entrance  to  tho  Ely- 
aian  Fields.{|  The  church  of  the  Magdalen  was  enlarged,^ 
and  tlie  present  peristyle  was  built  roiinil  the  chamber  of 
deputies.**  A  pillar  after  the  model  of  the  one  raised  to  An- 
toninc  at  Rome,  covered  with  bronze  basso-relievos,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  colossal  statue  of  its  foiiniler,  adorned  Vcn- 
dome  place. ft  Lastly,  tho  exchange,  the  most  sumptuous 
edifice  in  Paris,  was  founded  on  a  site,  formerly  encumber- 
ed with  old  houscs.^t 

The  fall  of  the  extraordinary  man  by  whom  these  works 
were  accomplished,  tha  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  after 
two  years  of  invasion  and  ilcfeata,  interrupted,  but  did  not 
prevent,  the  embellishments  of  tho  capital.  The  blessings 
of  a  long  desired  peace  gave  such  an  impulse  to  individual 
enterprise,  that  more  workmen  were  employed  than  in 
the  lime  of  Napoleon.  Gardens  and  fields  were  chang- 
ed into  streets,  and  villages  rose  beyond  the  gates.  Tbo 
mania  of  building  became  tlie  disease  of  the  rich  and  of 
speculators  without  capital;  it  was  not  until  many  of  tbem 
were  ruined,  until  whole  districts  or  quarters  wero  deserted, 
that  their  fully  was  discovered.    Some  works  that  bad  been 


•  Th»,  « 


t  Be|un  in  1807. 
U  From  I806lnl814i  h 


Blill  uiiliniihiH. 


iX  In  1800,  c<inlinu«d  to  1SI4. 
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long    projected  or   begun,  were  afCer  many   interniptions      rook 
continued;  the  granaries,  the  slauglitcr-liouses,  tlie  mar-     ^-^^vi. 
kcts  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Germain  were  finished ;  — — 
tho  statues  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the   Fourteenth 
were   erected   on  the  Pont-Ncuf  and  the  Place    Victoire. 
A  monument  was  raised  to  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  it  was  determined  to  place  the  statue  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth  on  tho  Royal  Square,  not  on  account  of  any 
admiration  for  the  prince,  but  because  his  statue  had  been 
there  before. 

Every  successive  addition  made  to  Paris  was  in  all  pro-  Popuia- 
bability  rendered  necessary  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  ^'°"' 
the  population;  but  nothing  like  accurate  information  can 
be  obtained  concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  before 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both 
before  and  after  that  early  period,  little  or  no  attention  was 
bestowed  on  a  subject,  to  which  political  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  attach  so  much  importance. 

It  is   difficult,  however,  to  suppose  with  M.    Dulaurc,  Under  rin- 
that  Paris  contained  only  forty-nine  thousand  inhabitants  V-!!-^'^" 

—  r  air* 

in   the  reign  of   Philip  the  Fair."^      Tho  chroniclers  of 
the    time    assert    that    there    were    fifty    thousand    men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  wliich  indicates  a  population  of 
more  than   a  hundred  and   twenty   thousand   individuals. 
It  may  be  allowed  that  chroniclers  arc  not  tho  best  autho- 
rity, but  it  should  be  recollected  that  tlie  capital  consisted 
then  of  thirty-four  parishes,  and  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  parish  was  at  least 
equal  to  three  thousand.     If  it  were  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward other  arguments,  it  might  be  remarked  that  thci'c 
were  sixteen  colleges  in  Paris  in  the  year  133G,f  that  eight 
years  afterwards  a  pestilential  disease  lasted  some  months, 
and  while  it  was  at  Its  height,  more  tlian  five  hundred  per- 
sons died  daily. 
Tho  number  of  inhabitants  must  have  been  much  greater  rmier 

Lewis  tho 
Eleventh. 
*  M.  J.  A.  Dulaure,  Histoiro  civile,  Physique  ct  Morale  de  PariSi  torn,    iii, 

p.  281,  third  edition,  l^nrio. 

t  The  colleges  of  Sorbnnnc,  B()is«y,   lluhan,  Mignon,   Chiinac,   Rnncourt, 

Bourgogne,  the  Lombard?,  the  Germans,  Tours,  Liiieux,  Autun,  Cambray,  An- 

buiton,  Tournay  and  Juitin. 
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in  the  following  century,  for  a  plague  that  began  in  1418, 
and  lasted  three  months,  carried  off  a  Iiundred  thousand 
individuals.  In  the  year  1467,  Lewis  the  Eleventh  review- 
ed the  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  their  number  amounted  to  more  than  sixty  and 
less  than  eiglity  thousand,  so  that  the  population  may  be 
supposed  greater  than  180,000.  If  25,000  students  from 
foreign  countries  and  different  parts  of  France,  then  in  Pa- 
ris, be  included,  the  total  population  was  without  doubt 
greater  than  200,000  individuals. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Henry  the  Second's  time 
amounted  to  12,000,  from  which  it  may  bo  inferred  that 
the  population  was  equal  to  240,000. 

When  Henry  the  Fourth  besieged  Paris  in  a  season  of 
famine  and  devastation,  there  were  in  the  town,  exclu- 
sively of  the  suburbs,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
persons.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
492,000  about  the  end  of  Lewis  the  Foui*teenth'8  reign; 
since  tliat  period  the  population  has  always  been  progres- 
sive.* 

Paris  contained  before  the  revolution  a  hundred  and 
sixty  catliolic  churclics  or  chapels;  viz,  fifty  parish 
churches*  ten  others  possessing  the  same  privileges,  twenty 
collegiate  churclies  and  eighty  chapels  of  case ;  there 
were  besides  eleven  abbeys,  tliree  of  which  were  inha- 
bited by  women,  fifty-three  convents  and  forty-six  nun- 
neries. It  does  not  contain  at  present  more  than  thirty- 
eight  catholic  churches;  namely,  twelve  parish  churches 


*  Tiio  registers  afTord  better  means  of  determining  the  increase  and  fluctua- 
tions  in  the  population  since  the  accesMOn  of  Lewis  tiio  Fifteenth:  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  rr<ult<:. 

In  1719  ;>09,0<iO 

In  17C2  576,000 

In  1776  [668,000 

In  171^5  605,000 

In  1791  666,000 

In  179»  640,000 

In  1C02  672,000 

In  1815  714,000 

In  1827  890,000 

The  remarkable  decrease  in  the  above  series  from  the  year  1791  to  1S02, 
must  bo  attributed  to  revolutionary  tr(  ubies. 
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and  twenty'^six  chapels  of  case,  thirty-five  monasteries  for     book 
womenf  four  for  men,  and  as  many  monkish  seminaries.    Six    cxlti. 
chapels  belong  to  different  sects ;  viz,  three  to  calvinists^  — - 
one  to  those  uf  tiie  Augsburg  confession,  one  to  the  east- 
ern Christians,  and  one  to  the  Jews. 

There  are  nine  public   libraries,  many   scientific   col-  Scientific 
lections,  others  connected   with  tlie  arts,  schools  of  law,  j!'*'''^"- 

,  tionB, 

medicine  and  theology.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  schooii, 
mention  all  the  schools,  seminaries  or  colleges  in  which  the  ^^' 
yarious  departments  of  knowledge  are  tauglit ;  of  these  the 
polytechnic  school  is  not  the  least  important,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  method  of  instruction  which  was  first 
introduced  there,  has  been  since  adopted  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  private  institutions  amounts  to  thir- 
ty-six, of  public  schools  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  there 
are  twenty-three  learned  societies,  independently  of  tho 
Royal  Institute,  tho  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  Much 
good  has  been  effected  by  philanthropic  societies,  by  bene- 
volent institutions;  knowledge  has  thus  been  communicat- 
ed to  those,  who  otiierwisc  must  have  remained  ignorant, 
the  evils  of  poverty  have  thus  been  mitigated.  As  ostenta- 
tion is  not  a  pretext  fur  the  nuble  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor,  or  mitigating  human  suffering,  the  neglect  of  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  carelessness  or  indiffiTcnce.  The  cha- 
ritable institutions  in  Paris,  the  numbers  that  subscribe  to 
them,  the  zeal  and  judgment  with  which  they  are  managed, 
are  the  best  proofs  of  progressive  iniprovemenf,  the  best 
answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  narrow-minded  men,  who 
have  vainly  attempted  to  calumniate  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

Paris  is  subdivided  into  twelve  mayoralties,  and  the  en-  Xeich- 
virons  form  tho  two  subprefcctures  of  Saint  Denis  and  |,7  pa°^ 
Sceaux.      The  small  town  of  Saint  Denis  may  be  mention-  Saint- 
ed on  account  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  also  on  ^°'"** 
account  of  a  church,  a  Gothic  building,  perhaps  more  re- 
markable for  lightness  tlian  any  other  in  France,  it  was  be- 
gun in  the  seventh  century,  and  finished  in  1181.     The  or- 
phan daughters  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  are  at  present 
educated  and  maintained  in   the  ancient  abbey.     A  feeder 
of  the  Ourcq  canal  passes  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
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BOOK     contributes  to  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants.     Saint  Denis 
GXLTi.    is  also  a  place  of  some  importance  on  account  of  four  fairs 

that  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year;  it  is  calculated 

tliat  on  an  avaragc  L.02|500  worth  of  cloth,  lt.25,000 
of  linen,  and  L.16,000  of  woollen  stuffs  are  sold.  More 
than  ninety  tliousand  sheep  are  bought  at  the  fair  of  Lan- 
dit,  a  neighbouring  burgli. 

Vincennes.  Vinccunes  is  situatcd  ill  the  district  of  Sceaux ;  the  old 
towers  and  the  dungeon  which  were  long  used  as  a  state 
])rison,  are  built  on  the  royal  manor  of  Philip  Augustus, 
they  wei*e  begun  by  Philip  of  Valois,  and  finished  by 
Charles  tlie  Fifth.  The  first  of  these  kings  changed  the 
wood  into  a  park  by  enclosing  it  witli  a  wall,  and  it  was 
under  a  venerable  oak,  which  according  to  tradition  exist- 
ed at  so  late  a  period  as  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Saint 
Lewis  administered  justice.  Lewis  the  Tenth,  Charles  the 
Fourth,  Chailes  the  Fifth,  Charles  the  Ninth  and  cardinal 
Mazarin  died  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  The  village  of 
Bercy  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  the  principal  depot  of 
the  wines,  brandy  and  oil  that  are  consumed  in  the  capital. 

ArcueiL  Xhe  aqueduct  of  Arcueil  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  one  that 
was  raised  by  the  emporor  Julian,  an  ancient  work  of  which 

Fontenay-  somo  imposing  ruiiis  still  remain.  The  neat  village  of  Fon- 
tenay-aux-lloscs  possessed  tlie  privilege  of  supplying  the 
court  and  the  parliament  with  roses,  a  privilege  that  ac- 
counts for  its  name.  It  was  customary  for  the  peers  and  ma- 
gistrates to  hold  an  assembly  in  the  month  of  May,  and  each 
person  received  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  which  the  number  of 
roses  was  arranged  according  to  the  rank  of  the  individual; 
but  the  ceremony  gave  rise  to  so  many  disputes  about  prece- 
dence that  it  was  at  last  abolished.  It  is  certain,  however* 
that  more  roses  are  at  jirescnt  cultivated  in  Fontenay  than  in 

Sceaiix.  Any  other  place  round  Paris.  The  burgh  of  Sceaux  on  the 
small  river  Bievre  shares  with  Poissy  the  advantage  of 
a  cattle  market  for  the  supjdy  of  Paris.  The  luxury  of 
the  Parisians  exerts  a  great  influence  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  village  girls  appear  on  Sundays  in  the  same 
dress  as  the  belles  of  the  capital. 

Dcpaii-  The  department  of  Euro,  formerly  included  in  the  an- 

Eure.°^      cient  province  of  Normandy,  is   contiguous    on  the   east 
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to  Seine  and  Oise.    A  great  many  horses  and  the  finest     book 
oxen  that  ap]iear  in  the  markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy,  are     cxlvi. 
reared  on  the  pastures  or  artificial  meadows  in    the   de-  " 

partroent;  the  inhabitants  manuractiire  a  considerable 
quantity  of  com,  cloth  and  cotton  stuffs.  Several  places 
are  connected  with  historical  events  that  are  not  uninterest- 
ing even  in  the  present  day  :  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bad^ 
king  of  Navarre,  were  defeated  between  Evreux  and  Ver- 
non by  Duguesclin  in  1364;  sixty  years  afterwards  the 
English  gained  a  victory  over  Charles  the  Seventh  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yerncuil ;  lastly,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Maycnnc  was  destroyed  on  the 
plains  of  Ivry  by  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Vernon  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  a  bridge  Vamon. 
of  twenty-two  arches  serves  as  a  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  public  records  are  pre- 
served in  an  old  tower,  all  that  remains  ot  the  fortifica- 
tions. EvreuXy  a  town  built  of  wood,  is  situated  in  a  ^vf«»- 
fruitful  valley,  watered  by  the  Iton.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity ;  excavations  were  made  at  different  times, 
and  many  ruins  have  been  discovered;  indeed  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Celtic  city,  ori- 
ginally called  Mediolanumf  and  at  a  later  i>eriod  Eburoviceg 
by  the  Roman  conquerors.  The  iron  arches  that  support 
the  bridge  of  Arts  and  the  bridge  of  Austcrlitz,  were  found- 
ed at  the  iron  works  near  Conches,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Evreux;  the  industrious  inliabitants  are  casting  at  present 
the  different  parts  of  an  iron  steeple,  which  is  to  weigh 
900,000  kilogrammes  or  884  tons,  it  is  intended  to  be  plac- 
ed on  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 

Other  towns  are  situated  in  the  country  on  the  north  of 
the  Seine:  Gisors  contains  tiirce  thousand  inhabitants; 
the  principal  building  is  a  church,  of  wliich  the  ornaments 
were  sculptured  by  John  Goujon.  The  old  tower  that 
rises  on  an  eminence,  was  part  of  a  castle  once  inha- 
bited by  queen  Blanche.  The  road  from  Gisors  tra- 
verses along  a  ridge  on  the  left  of  the  Great  and  Little  Au-  j\yc  Amie- 
dely,  two  small  towns  which  at  present  form  only  one.  ^y- 
Nicolas  Poussin  was  born  in  an  adjoining  hamlet;  a  mo- 
nument has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Little    Audely, 
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anil  near  it  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  fortreHs  whicli  nccuriling  to 
tradition  was  built  by  Richard  Cosur-dc-Lion. 

TliQ  village  at  Flcury  is  eituiitcd  in  tlie  miilille  of  the 
valley  tliroiigU  whicli  the  Anilelie  flows.  TIic  siiiuout 
cuursoorthc  emnll  river,  the  manu factories  at  irregular 
distances,  Cliarlcval  on  one  side,  the  hill  of  Deiix-An»na 
on  llio  otiior,  the  declivities  covered  with  pastures,  and  the 
woods  \Yliich  crown  their  summits,  render  tlie  valley  H 
agreeable  aa  any  in  JJormandy.  Charleval  bore  the  tiUM 
of  Nogeon-siir-Andcllc  until  tlie  tinio  that  Charles  tlu 
Ninth  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  n  country  seat,  that 
was  never  flnished,  but  dilTcrcnt  chambers  in  it  wen 
converted  into  dwellings  for  the  peasantry.  Romilly  rises 
on  the  Andcllo  near  its  confluence  with  the  Seine;  the 
river  puts  in  motion  the  works  on  which  the  importance  of 
the  town  depends  J  more  than  three  hundred  persons  are 
employed  in  making  wire,  kettles  and  diA'crent  articles  of 
brass  or  cupper;  it  is  helicvcil  that  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
ducts whicit  issue  ovei-y  year  from  these  works  cannot  be 
less  than  900,000  kilogrammes. 

Louvicrs  on  the  left  of  the  £uro  may  be  seen  from  tin 
heights  that  commnnd  Romilly;  it  is  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  numerous  cloth  manufactories  in  which  two  ^bov- 
sand  workmen  were  employed  forty  years  ago,  and  whick 
furnish  occupation  at  present  to  more  than  six  thousand. 
The  wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  enabM 
them  to  adorn  tlieir  town  with  several  edifices,  an  elegsHl 
theatre  and  public  walks.  Pont-de-rArclie,  a  place  of  fif- 
teen hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  below  Louvicra  on  (be 
right  bank  of  the  Seine;  it  was  built  hy  Charles  the 
Bald ;  the  ofiects  of  the  tide  arc  perceptible  below  fiw 
walls. 

The  small  town  of  Quiltebeuf  at  tlio  embouchure  of  the 
river,  was  originally  called  Ericarville ;  it  was  a  strong 
place  of  some  consequence  before  the  fortifications  were 
razed  by  Lewis  the  Tliirleenth  ;  it  docs  not  contain  at  pre- 
sent more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons.  As  the  moving  sands 
that  arc  accumulated  by  tlic  Seine,  render  it  impracticabls 
for  merchant  vessels  to  ascend  to  Rouen,  their  cargoes  are 
Irnnaporlcd  in  lighters  from    the  hnrhuur  of  Qnillebeur. 
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Neat   villages   are  scattered  in  the   country   between  the     book 
river  and  Pont-Audemer»  they  arc  surrounded  by  orchards    cxlvi. 
and  meadows.    The  time  in  which  the  last  town  was  found-  ^ 
ed,  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  it  is  known,  however,  iXmer.  a 
that  it  was  called  after  Audemer,  a  Frenchman,  who  built  a 
bridge  on  the  Rille  in  the  tliirtecnth  century.    It  is  encom- 
passed with  walls  and  ditches,  the  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
the  streets  are  straight  and  regular.    Bcrnay  on  the  south  Bernay. 
of  Font-Audemer   may  be  mentioned  as  the  capital   of  a 
Bubprefecture ;  the  Charentonne,  a  small  river,  flows  below 
its  walls.    It  contains,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  not 
fewer  than  forty  thouf-and  persons,  tlie  most  of  whom  repair 
to  it  on  account  of  a  fair,  in  which  more  horses  are  sold 
than  in  any  otiier  in  France. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  tlic  manufactories 
and  diflfercnt  works  in  the  department ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  that  they  furnish  employ- 
ment to  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  that  the  value  of  their 
products  exceeds  26,000,000  franks  or  L.1,08S,000. 

The  Orne  gives  its  name  to  a  department,  in  which  cal-  ocpart- 
careous  rocks,  granite  and  others  of  an  ancient  date  form  JJ^^'J  °^ 
high  hills  and  narrow  valleys  covered  with  pastures  or  ara- 
ble land.  The  people  do  not  cultivate  much  corn,  but 
they  rear  a  great  many  horses  and  oxen.  Linen,  cotton  and 
different  manufactories  furnish  employment  to  great  num- 
bers; wealth  is  thus  diffused  among  the  four  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Vimouticrs  on  the  Vie,  and  among  twenty 
tliousand  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ar-  Ar-cntm. 
gcntan  rises  on  tlic  Orne,  it  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of 
a  strong  castle,  old  fortifications  and  rasnparts  long  sinre 
changed  into  public  walks ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  a 
particular  kind  of  lace,  wiiich  the  French  call  Foinl  (1^- 
Mencon*  The  village  of  Santc-IIoniirine-la-Guillaume  has 
become  more  flourishing  since  granite  quarries  were  workcl 
in  the  vicinity;  it  contains  at  present  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  Rille  (lows  near  a  lofty  forest  that  hminds  tho 
department  of  lilure,  and  passes  tiirough  the  neat  town  of 
Aigle,  a  place  that  carries  on  a  grcjit  trade  in  pins 
and  needles;  one  of  the  manufactories  is  provided  with  ma- 
chinery by  which  two  thousand  needles   can  be  made  in  a 
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da/.  Tho  at  might  and  woU  built  streets  of  Morfagne  an 
situated  un  Uic  declivity  of  a  liill;  tlio  town  may  be  consi- 
~  dcrod  the  centre  of  a  considurablo  trade  in  Die  coarse  and 
fine  linens  that  are  exported  to  the  colonics.  Bclesme 
stands  on  an  otnintfnco  that  commands  tt>e  plain  and  for- 
est of  Iho  same  name ;  it  is  tcgulai-ly  and  well-built,  llie  in- 
liabitanCs  manufacture  coarse  linens  and  cotton  stuBii. 

We  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Saii  in  the  account  o( 
the  Roman  provincea  in  Gaul ;  the  Onio  waters  Seez,  tbe 
ancient  Suium,  their  principal  city,  which  was  built  U^fore 
the  conquest  of  Cicsar.  The  Normans  destroyed  it  in  Him 
ninth  century  ;  Lewis  the  Young  sot  fire  to  it  in  the  twclflh, 
and  it  was  taken  in  *fie  fourteentli  by  the  Englittli,  who 
Pflzed  the  fortifications.  It  was  a  more  important  place  lie- 
fore  Ibe  Norman  invasion  than  at  present)  it  doca  not  now 
contain  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  ii  an 
imposing  Gothic  edifice ;  the  diocesa  ia  very  ancient,  Saint 
L»tinian  or  the  first  bishop  died  about  tbe  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century. 

The  distance  fram  Seez  to  Alen^on  is  not  more  than 
five  leagues ;  few  visit  the  last  place  without  remarking 
the  simple  and  elegant  architecture  uf  the  prefect's  resi- 
dence, of  the  corn  market,  a  circular  building,  and  of  tlia 
tovvnliouse,  in  whicli  the  two  towers  arc  the  remains  of  tto 
castle  ttiat  was  inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Alen^on.  Mar- 
shal Matignon  who  bad  the  courage  to  disobey  tbe  com- 
mands of  government  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  tlii 
historian  Mezeray.  and  the  deputy  Valaze  were  born  lu  tfaa 
town.  Altbongli  less  important  than  it  once  waa,  it  carrica 
on  a  greater  trade  in  lace  than  at  any  former  period ;  and 
it  appears  tliat  more  than  two  thousand  persons  are  employ- 
ed in  embroidering  and  manufacturing  muslin. 

Dumfrnnf,  an  insignificant  and  ill-built  town  near  tbe 
western  extremity  of  the  department,  may  be  remarked  fur 
its  position  on  a  steep  rock  that  ia  divided  by  a  vertical  68- 
surc,  tlie  small  river  of  Varonnes  flows  below  it.  The  Indastr; 
of  the  inhabitants  constats  in  making  coarse  linen  and  differ> 
ent  stuffs  j  but  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  which  tb« 
smallest  villages  have  their  manufactories.     Some  of  these 
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villages  are  called  burghs,  tliey  contain  about  three  book 
or  four  thousand  inhabitants;  wc  may  mention  four  of  cxlvi. 
them:  Athis  is  noted  for  cloth  and  silk,  Fcrtc  Mace  for  ' 

cottons  and  ribbons,  Flcrs  for  tools  and  snuff-boxesi  Tin- 
chebrai  for  iron  works  and  paper  mills. 

The  channel  bounds  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  depart-  Depnrt- 
mcnt  into  which  we  arc  about  to  enter.  Metals,  argil  well  Mauche. 
idapted  for  porcelain,  slate  and  granite  quarries  are  worked 
m  the  hills;  the  plains  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  pastures, 
but  the  whole  country  is  almost  destitute  of  timber.  Such 
are  the  principal  products  in  a  department  ill  provided 
with  roads  and  other  means  of  communication ;  it  may 
excite  surprise  therefore  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous in  France,  but  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  well 
informed,  they  devote  themselves  to  fishing,  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufacturing  industry. 

Mortain,  the  small  capital  of  the  most  southern  district, 
is  encompassed  with  granite  rocks;  the  inhabitants  manu- 
facture pa]ier  and  earthen  ware.  Avranchcs,  one  of  the  Avranchei. 
most  ancient  Armorican  cities,  is  situated  on  a  liill  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea;  it  bore  the  Celtic  name  of 
Tngenay  it  was  afterwards  called  Abrincaite^  and  at  a  still 
later  period,  Mrinca  or  Avrinca.  The  early  inhabi- 
tants, the  Mrincaioi  or  JivrincaUc^  were  formerly  settled 
in  the  country  of  Jivranchin.  The  present  cathedral 
Sates  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  before  that  time 
Avranches  was  the  capital  of  a  diocess,  and  a  place 
of  importance,  as  a  fortified  town.  The  safe  and  con- 
venient harbour  of  Granville  was  built  in  1784 ;  eight 
jrears  afterwards  the  inhabitants  defended  themselves  suc- 
cessfully against  an  attack  of  the  English.  The  town  con- 
tains a  population  of  eiglit  thousand  souls,  it  is  ill-built 
and  encompassed  with  walls ;  most  of  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  they  equip  many  vessels  for  the 
coasting  trade  and  cod  fisheries.  Coutances  is  pro-  C'^nanccs. 
bably  a  place  of  as  great  antiquity  as  Avranchcs :  it  was 
the  Cosedia  of  the  Celts  and  the  Constantia'Casira  of  the 
Romans ;  the  country  round  it  was  formerly  called  Cotcn- 
tin^  a  name  by  which  it  is  still  designated  in  most  parts 


of  Normandy.  The  Bulzai-d  flowa  beneatU  the  walla,  aad 
(he  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  may  be  seen  in  the 
fruitful  meadows  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  town 
13  the  sent  of  a  dioccss;  tlie  cathedral  may  be  comptr- 
ed  with  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France. 

The  works  which  were  begun  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth,  continued  under  tlic  imperial  govurnment, 
and  almost  neglected  sinco  1813,  have  i-endcred  Clierfoourg 
an  important  place  both  as  a  atrong  town  and  a  sea-port 
Eight  formiclablo  redoubts  guard  the  entrance,  while  Uiret 
forts  and  a  large  battery  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  ks  to 
defend  the  anchorage,  of  wiiich  tlic  depth  at  low  tide  ia  mt 
less  than  forty  feet.  It  is  enclused  by  an  cmbankomt 
S866  yards  in  lengtli,  80  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  30  tt 
the  summit.  Altliongh  tiie  emhankmont  was  cnmmenoed 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  it  is  not  yet  finislied, 
but  so  many  dif&cuUies  have  been  already  overcome,  that 
it  may  be  considered  a  gigantic  undertaking. 

It  was  necessary  to  construct  a  great  many  conical  fnuaes 
69  feet  in  height,  60  in  diameter  at  their  summit,  and  140 
at  their  base;  they  were  afterwards  filled  with  stnnes,  mi 
let  down  into  the  water.  The  spaces  between  tbcm  wan 
covered  with  loose  stones,  still  the  barrier  was  insuffidont 
to  resist  the  impetuosity  «f  the  waves,  and  the  work  WH 
only  accomplished  by  successive  accumulations.  The  wlialD 
mass  is  formed  by  enormous  blocks  of  granite  and  aaml- 
8tone  together  with  40,(jOn,ooo  cubic  yni'ds  of  loose  Htoaet. 
The  former  harbour  of  Cherbourg  was  merely  adapted  fbc 
merchant  vessels,  mure  than  50  ships  of  the  line  may  ride 
at  anchor  in  the  present  during  the  lowest  tides.  It  ia 
eucompAfiscd  with  slorchousus  and  dockyards,  in  wliidi  Hit 
largest  ships  may  be  built;  but  the  town  ia  an  assemliUga 
of  clumsy  houses,  of  narrow  and  crmikcd  streets;  tlieonljr 
monument  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  one  that  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  id  IBM. 
The  temperature  of  Cherbourg  is  very  mild  relalivelytotbe 
latitude;  in  winter  the  thermometer  is  always  five  degTMA 
higher  than  at  Paris,  a  fact  which  tends  to  conGrtn  what 
lias  been  already  said  concerning  the  influence  of  iheseA 
in  modifying  climate.     The  proximity  of  Cherbourg  to  Cape 
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Hogue  renders  it  very  probable  that  it  occupies  the  same     book 
position  as  the  ancient  Corialum,      It  bore  the  name   of    cxlvi. 

Carasbur  in  the  tenth  century ;  it  was  included  at  a  later 

period  in  the  appanage  of  Charles  the  Bad,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  English ;  it  was  the  last  conquest  made  by  Charles 
the  Seventh.  The  English,  having  made  tlicmsclves  mas- 
ters of  the  town  in  1756,  plundci*ed  the  inhabitants,  razed 
the  fortifications,  and  destroyed  the  harbour.  It  was  more 
fortunate  in  1815,  for  the  Prussians  attacked  it  without 
Bttccess.  Cape  Hogue  or  Uougue,  tlie  Caput  Oga  of  the 
ancients,  is  about  six  leagues  on  the  south  east  of  Clier- 
bourg;  it  is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  naval 
engagement  which  took  place  between  the  French  and 
£nglish  in  1692.  Marshal  Tourvillo  had  not  more  than 
forty-six  ships.  Admiral  liussel  commanded  a  fleet  of 
more  than  ninety  sail.  The  Frenchman  fought  gallantly 
during  ten  hours,  and  was  at  last  completely  defeated,  but 
his  science  and  courage  extorted  the  admiration  of  his 
enemies. 

Yalognes  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the 
Merderet,  at  no  great  distance  from  JllannafViu  ancient  city 
now  in  ruins.  Carentan,  a  pbuc  of  3000  inhabitants,  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle ;  it  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
fortifications  that  have  fallen  into  decay.  Saint  Lo,  the  Saint  Lo. 
capital  of  the  department,  was  tlie  Celtic  Brinvcrat  which 
signifies  a  bridge  on  the  Vcre  or  Vire^  the  river  that  waters 
the  town.  Saint  Lando^  who  was  horn  there,  had  tlie  ho- 
nour of  giving  his  name  to  his  native  city ;  he  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Cluvis,  and  became  bishop  of  Coutanres.  The 
ancient  cathedral  of  Saint  Lo  is  a  li^^iit  and  graceful  build- 
ing, and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  certainly  the  finest 
monument  of  Saxon  architecture  in  France.  The  town  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  in  Normandy,  before  the  province 
was  conquered  by  Edward  the  Third;  it  has  risen  into 
importance  of  late  years,  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  cotton 
manufactures  and  hardwares. 

The  ship  Calvados  formed  part  of  tlie  fleet  which  Philip  Depart- 
the  Second  sent  against  England  in  1583;  it  was  wrecked  caivadoi. 
on  the  rocks  that  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  leagues 
between  the  mouths  of  the  lire  and  the  Orne.    The  same 


I 
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BOOK  rocks  were  afterwards  called  Calvados,  ant)  tliey  have  given 
oxLvi.  their  name  tn  a  maritime  deitartmciit;  tlioy  form  ilurlng 
higli  tides  a  flat  siirface  several  tiundrrd  ynrtls  in  Icngtb, 
anil  abuut  thirty  in  breadth;  somotimes,  however,  tlicy  an 
wholly  concealed  hy  the  ocean.  Calvados  is  bounded  on 
the  Bide  uf  the  continent  by  the  Ocpartments  of  Mancli^ 
Oriio  and  Eure;  it  yiolcis  rich  harvests,  it  abounds  in  cat- 
tle, it  is  well  aupiilied  with  coal. 
jiEny-  Isigny   rises   on    the   bay    in    which    the    Vire   throws 

itself   into   the   channel;    it   posHesscs    a  flmall    harbour, 
and   carries  on  a   considerable   trade    in    the   produce  of 
the  neighbouring  cguutry.     The  town  contains  unty  2000. 
inhabitants,  and    it  sends  annually  nioro   than    3,600,000 
pounds   of  butter   into   diifL-rent   parts  of  France      Tba 
Bayeui.      Country  between  Isigny  and  Bayeux,  a  distance  of  seven 
leagues,   is    covered    with    orchards,    rich    pastures    and 
fruitful  fields.     The  last  place  was  the  ancient  ^riEgaMM$ 
or  Bai<icasse»,  wiiich  was  surrounded  in  the  time  of  Cassar 
with  forests,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  Druids.     A  spacious  street  extends  from 
one  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  other,  it  forms  an  exce|K  • 
tion  to  the  rest,  which  are  for  the  most  part  ill-built.     Th«  J 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  is  adorned  with  a  magnifici 
portal,  and   surmounted    by   thiee  lofty    towers;    but  i 
exterior  is  not  the  only  part  that  fixes  the  attention,  it  1 
a  treasury    in  which  there  are  several  curiosities,  among-l 
others,  the  tapestry  worlced  by  Queen  Matilda,  representing  i 
the  exploits  of  William    the   Conqueror.     Lace  and  poi^  j 
celain  are  the  principal  articles  in  llic  trade  of  the  town| 
has    given    birth  to  the   eloquent  Alain    Chartier  and   to   I 
Oliver  Basselin,  a  lyric  poet,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of 
the  TuM  tie  Fire;  his  lively  songs  were  at  first  confined  to  , 
the  banks  of  the  Vire,  but  having  become  fashionable  at 
Paris,  they  were  styled  vaudevilles.    Viro  so  called  from 
the   river  that  waters   it,  was  gradually   built  round   tbs 
castle  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.     Conde 
8ur  Noireau,  at   the   couflucnco  of  the  Drouance  and  tba 
Noircau,  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants,  together  with 
several  cotton  and  linen  manufactories. 

A  hill  rises  in  a  district  covered  with  woods,  fruit  trees, 
and  |iftstui'esf  the  Ante,  a  small  river,  flows  belov  it,  lod 
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Falaise,  a  Norman  city,  is  built  near  the  base.    The  town     book 
is  encompassed  with  three  suburbs ;  Guibray,  one  of  them,     cxlvi. 
might  be  sulBlcient  to  render  it  a  jilarc  of  celebrity,  for  two  " 

very  important  fairs  are  hchi  there  excry  year,  tiic  first 
begins  on  the  tenth,  and  lasts  to  the  twenty -fifth  of  August, 
the  other  continues  eight  days  after  the  eighth  of  Scptem- 
ber;  an  immense  number  of  horses  are  sold  during  the 
first  fair,  the  second  is  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
different  merchandise.  In  the  same  suburbs  are  situated 
the  remains  of  a  strong  castle  with  a  tower  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  William  iho  Con- 
queror. An  excellent  road  leads  from  the  town  to  the 
capital  of  the  department. 

It  is  Tain  to  determine  tiie  time  in  which  Caen  was  built ;  Cnon. 
it  does  not  appear  to  bo  very  ancient,  but  the  date  of  the 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  was  formerly  encompassed  with 
walls  and  flanked  with  twenty  towers :  many  of  the  streets 
are  adorned  with  well  built  houses ;  the  public  buildings 
are  imposing,  and  such  is  tho  excellent  quality  of  the  stone 
in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  that  Caen  may  in  time  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  towns  in  France.  The  Royal  Place 
forms  a  large  square;  tiic  townhouse,  a  simple  and  elegant 
edifice,  rises  at  one  extremity,  and  a  public  walk  extends 
round  the  centre,  which  is  afh)rncd.  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  abbey  church  is  finer  in  point 
of  architecture  than  any  in  Caen,  within  it  are  contained 
the  tombs  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  whom  it  was  built, 
and  of  his  wife  Matilda.  The  town  is  chiefly  important  on 
account  of  an  university,  a  botanical  garden,  a  public  lib- 
rary of  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  natural  history.  It  possesses  also  an  academy  of 
science  and  belles-lettres,  Linnean,  antiquarian  and  agricul- 
tural societies;  the  transactions  which  are  published 
every  year,  attest  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers. Tho  celebrated  Lamouroux,  by  whoso  prema- 
ture death  scierice  sustained  no  ordinary  loss,  filled  the 
chair  of  natural  history  in   the  university.*     The  town 

♦  Sec  ilir.  Notice  sur  la  Vio  et  Ics  trnvaux  da  J  —  V  —  Lamouroux  by  J.  J. 
N.  Huoi,  AnnalL's  des  Sciences  Naiurelles. 
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has  given  birth  to  Malherbe,  Segrais,  Malfilatre  and  Huet, 
bishop  of  Avranchcs.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasant 
valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odon  and  Orne;  activity 
reigns  in  the  small  harbour,  and  a  public  walk,  remarkable 
for  its  beauty,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  verdant  meadows, 
on  the  other  by  the  river.  If  it  be  added  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  alike  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry, it  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  good  eflTects  of  thdr 
example  extend  to  most  places  in  Normandy. 

The  other  towns  in  the  department  are  comparatively 
insignificant ;  Lisieux  is  encompassed  with  ditches  and  old 
walls,  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  diocess^  in  which 
the  first  bishop  was  Litarde,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  occupies  the 
site  of  J^Toviomagusy  a  Celtic  city,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
one  of  the  places  that  the  Romans  called  Liacaviumm  It 
carries  on  at  present  a  considerable  trade  in  linen,  cotton 
stuffs  and  ribbons,  a  trade  wliich  furnishes  employment  to 
three  thousand  workmen.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  Pont-l'Eve- 
que  are  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  industry,  but  it  is 
thinly  peopled  and  ill  built. 

The  heights  above  Ilonilcur  arc  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
but  a  vista  reveals  tlic  rich  country  in  the  neighbourhood*— 
the  cmboucliurc  of  the  Seine,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the 
horizon.  The  town  itself  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
dirty  houses,  and  t]te  most  frequented  cliurch  is  built  of 
wood.  Two  plinros  dirert  vessels  to  the  harbour;  al- 
though it  is  small,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Hon- 
fleur  and  Havre,  and  tlio  CfpiMimcnts  necessary  for  the 
herring,  cod  and  mack  are  1  fislicrios,  render  it  the  scene  of 
much  activity  and  conftisidu.  I^ut  the  port  was  once  more 
flourishing  than  at]iresent;  some  distinguished  navigators 
were  born  there;  it  was  from  Ilonfleur  that  Chinot-Pal- 
mier  and  captain  Gonneville  departed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury on  tlicir  voyages  of  discovery.  The  town  is  called 
Ilonnejlcn  in  several  old  cliarts,  a  name  which,  according 
to  an  antiquary  of  some  celebrity,  signifies  in  northern 
languages  a  hamlet  on  a  small  gulf;  the  etymology,  it  must 
bo  admitted,  accords  with  the  position."^ 
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The  distance  by  sea  finim  Ilonflcur  to  Havre  is  not  more  book 
tban  three  leagues,  and  steam  vessels  sail  from  the  one  gxlvi. 
place  to  the  other  in  less  tlian  an  liour.  The  fii-st  object  — ^— — 
tliat  a  stranger  observes  on  entering  the  port  of  Havre,  is  I^cni  of 
the  tower  of  Francis  the  First,  an  old  build  ins;  connected  ''<\^'«' 
with  the  fortifications  that  were  erected  by  the  same 
prince ;  it  serves  at  present  as  a  station  to  watcli  tlie  ap- 
proach of  ships.  Three  basins  communicate  with  the  liar- 
boar  ;  it  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  the  whole  town  is 
surrounded  with  bastions.  The  streets  in  the  Old  Quarter 
are  sufficiently  regular,  hut  the  houses  arc  ill  built;  tlie 
New  Quarter  extends  along  the  basin  of  Ingouville,  and  it 
accords  better  with  the  commerce  of  the  port,  wliich  has 
constantly  increased  since  the  peace.  But  the  finest  part 
of  Havre  fronts  the  iron  works  and  the  dock  yards;  a 
large  court  planted  with  trees  forms  a  public  walk,  and  well 
built  quays  or  spacious  streets  traverse  the  town  from  the 
gate  of  Ingouville  to  the  harbour.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  public  buildings  correspond  ill  with  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  customhouse  is  a  largo  edi- 
fice, the  townhouse,  the  subpi*cfecture,  the  exchange  and 
the  two  churches  arc  very  ordinary  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture. Many  country  hf)uses  are  situated  near  the  suburb 
of  Ingouville  which  contains  five  tliousand  inhabitants. 
The  town  has  produced  few  distinguished  men,  but  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Uernardin  dc  Saint-Pierre.  Two  light- 
houses are  erected  on  the  hill  behind  Havre  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  that  forms  Capo  Ucvc;  they  were 
built  to  indicate  during  the  night  the  dangers  of  the 
coast. 

A  fruitful  valley  extends  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  same  ridge  to  the  sea,  nnd  terminates  at  Fecamp,  a  town 
of  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  it  possesses  several  cotton 
manufactories,  and  equips  a  number  of  vessels  for  the  cod 
fisheries.  Another  valley  on  the  south  of  it,  pcrh.ips  the 
most  picturesque  (»f  any  in  the  department,  is  watered  by 
the  Bolbec,  a  small  river,  that  has  given  its  name  to  an  in- 
dustrious town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
a  trade  in  muslin  and  different  manufactures.  Uut  before  Lille- 
the  river  falls  into  the  Seine,  it  passes  tlirough  Lillebonne,  ^^^""*' 


a  luirgU  tliat  stantls  on  the  site  of  Julio  Bona,  a  city  of 
which   the  importaiico  is  attested  by  three  Roman   ways. 
~  and  by  recent  excavations  that  have  revealed  the  retnniiia  of 
a  theatre  and  other  ancient  n'ork^. 

Caudchec  was  focmerly  the  capital  of  Caux,  a  amall 
country  in  which  agi-icutture  han  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  where  every  house,  surrounded  by  ti-cos  of  dif- 
ferent Borts,  contributes  to  adorn  tlie  difTcrcnt  sites ;  indeeili 
tlio  country  watered  by  tlje  Seine  from  Havre  to  Unnco. 
may  vie  with  the  vaunted  banks  of  the  Loire.  Caudebec 
was  a  very  nourishing  town  hefore  the  revocation  uf  Ihe 
edict  of  Nantes;  it  was  almost  mined  in  consequence  of 
that  impolitic  measure,  and  nitliough  it  still  pusseases  a 
convenient  harbour,  the  popdlntiun  does  not  exceed  Ihm 
thousand  5oiil».  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Vvetotf  a 
small  town  of  which  (he  lords,  before  the  reign  of  Lewis  Uie 
Elevenlb,  were  styled  kings  by  their  vassals. 

Rouen  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley  enclosed  by  chalk  IiiUs, 
and  covered  with  verdant  meadows  or  cultivated  6cldB. 
The  Seine  flows  thioiigli  the  same  valley,  and  waters  seve- 
ral islands;  llic  ramparts  of  the  town  rise  above  the  river, 
and  the  port  is  crowded  with  vessels  of  every  nation*  A 
modern  bridge  leads  to  the  suburb  of  Saint  Severe,  part 
of  which  is  formed  by  latgv  barracks  and  an  open  space 
that  is  reserved  fur  military  exercises.  The  town  may  be 
enriched  by  tlie  commerce  and  industry  of  the  inhabitaritBi 
but  many  of  the  streets  arc  diMligurcd  by  wooden  liousea, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  crooked  ;  tliose  of  a  very  recent 
date  form  the  only  exception.  Altliough  Rouen  is  not  re- 
markable for  modern  eiliftcos,  it  possesses  several  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages;  Saint-Ouen,  an  old  church, 
equally  worthy  of  notice  for  the  architecture  and  the 
beauty  of  the  painted  windows,  the  cathedral  of  which  tlie 
steeple  WHS  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  the  linen  market,  an 
old  and  largo  building,  and  tlio  court  of  justice,  an  elegant 
Gothic  edifice  arc  those  perhaps  which  have  been  most  ad- 
mired ;  it  may  be  remarked  too,  that  tlie  infirmary  is  larger 
than  any  other  in  France.  Tlie  inhabitants  arc  devoted  (o 
trade,  but  they  possess  a  collection  of  valuable  paintings,  a 
library  of  furtj  thousand  volumes,  a  good  botanical  gar- 
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den,  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy^  two  theatres,  an     book 
academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres,  an  agricultural  and     cxlvi. 
antiquarian  society.     It  has   produced   some   great  men, 
among  others  Fontenello  and  the  two  Corncilles,  the  modest 
house  that  the  latter  inhabited  may  still  bo  seen   in   the 
street  of  La  Pie. 

The  etymology  of  Ruen  has  given  rise  to  different 
opinions,  some  antiquaries  derive  the  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Normandy  from  the  small  river  of  Robec,  the 
Latin  Botobeeufn;  others  believe  it  to  have  been  so  called 
from  RothOf  an  idol  which  they  affirm,  the  Vcliocassi  adored. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  certain  that  Rothomagus  was  a  very  insigni- 
ficant place  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  the  Roman  general  docs 
not  mention  it,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  appears  in  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
English  in  1419,  they  kept  possession  of  it  during  twenty 
years.  It  was  in  1431  that  several  prelates,  rebels  to 
their  lawful  king,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism,  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  judged  and  put  to 
death  the  heroine  who  saved  her  country.  A  statue  of 
Joan  d'Arc,  afterwards  ercc'.cd  on  the  market  place,  proves 
that  her  memory  is  revered  in  the  town  where  she  was 
unjustly  condemned. 

Elbeuf  is  situated  about  four  leagues  on  the  south  of  Eibeuf. 
Rouen,  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Seine;  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  cloth  mannfactories, 
which  furnish  employment  to  eight  thousand  workmen. 
Gournay  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  butter;  several  mineral  (>ouninj. 
springs  rise  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  houses  round  one 
oftliera  —  the  fountain  of  Jouvencc,  form  a  small  town  of 
tbree  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Aumale,  the  an-  Aumaie. 
cient  JUbermarle,  is  an  ill  built  town  on  the  north  of  Jou- 
vence ;  it  is  enclosed  by  largo  meadows,  and  watered  by  the 
Bresle,  on  whicli  a  bridge  has  been  erected ;  the  two 
columns  at  one  extremity  indicate  the  place  where  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  an  arquebuso 
during  the  battle  that  was  fought  against  the  troops 
of  the  League.  No  town  of  any  consequence  can  bo 
mentioned  in  the  district  of  Neuf-Chatel,  a  district   that 
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cxLvi.    leaving  it  on  the  right,  wo    may    proceed   to   Dieppe, 

a  well-built  city,  in  wliich  there  arc  six  sfjuares  and  not 

fewer  than  sixty-eight  fountains,  fed  hy  a  hrick  aqueduct 
more  than  a  league  in  length.  Tiic  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow;  although  the  in- 
habitants clean  it  at  regular  intervals  by  opening  the  sluices 
of  a  basin  which  was  built  for  the  purpose,  it  is  often 
encumbered  with  the  gravel  that  the  sea  accumulates.  The 
battle  of  Arques,  in  which  Uenry  the  Fourth  defeated  the 
duke  of  Mayennc  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
navigators  that  discovered  Canada,  and  the  first  Frenchmen 
that  founded  commercial  stations  on  tlie  coasts  of  Africa> 
set  sail  from  Dieppe. 

The  department  of  lower  Seine  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mercial in  France;  the  products  of  the  fisheries  are  equi- 
valent to  five  millions  of  franks  or  to  more  than  LfSOS^SOO; 
the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  amounts  to  thirty-five 
millions  or  nearly  L,l,500,000 ;  all  the  other  manufactures 
have  been  estimated  <it  seventy  millions  or  L.d,125,000.* 
As  a  proof  that  agriculture  is  in  a  very  improved  state,  it 
may  be  mentioned  tli<it  not  more  tlian  a  sixteenth  part  of 
all  the  arable  land  remains  fallow. 

The  chalky  plains  watered  by  tlic  Sonimo  and  its  feeders 
are  covered  with  fruitful  lands;  corn,  lint  and  hemp  are 
cultivated,  the  inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  cattle  and 
sheep,  a  branch  of  industry  that  is  neglected  in  many  parts 
of  France.  The  country,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  almost 
destitute  of  wood,  but  the  vallics  alxmnd  in  peats,  which 
make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  deficiency  of  other  com- 
bustibles. The  small  harbour  of  Saint  Yalery  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sonimc  ;  three  or  four  hundred  vessels 
enter  it  every  year;  it  was  tlierc  that  William  departed  to 
conquer  England  with  a  lloct  of  eleven  hundred  sail,  and  a 
AbbeviUe.  hundred  thousand  nion.  Abbeville  rises  on  the  samo  river 
about  four  leagues  above  Saint  Valery ;  it  is  a  strong  town 
of  the  fourth  class,  it  was  fortified  for  the  first  time  by 
Charlemagne.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  but  there  arc 
several  fine  old  buildings,  among  others    the   church    of 
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Saint  Yuirranf  a  Gothic  edifice.     Tlic  inliabitaiits  boast  of     book 
the  poet  Millcvici  their  townsman;  some  of  them  too  have    cxlvi. 
not  forgotten  that  the  chevalier  cic  la  Barre,  a  yoiitli  not  — ^— 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  condemned  at  Abbeville 
to  be  beheaded,  to  have  his  right  hand  amputated*  and  his 
tongue  torn  from  his  body,  because  he  sung  licentious  verses 
and  remained  uncovered  during  a  religious  procession. 

Amiens  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  nine  leagues  above  Amiens. 
Abbeville;  it  bore  in  ancient  limes  the  name  of  Samaro- 
brivQf  which  signifies  a  bridge  un  the  Sommo.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Amhiaaif  and  one  of  the  places  in  Gaul,  in 
which  good  weapons  were  made.  It  was  the  principal  city 
in  the  kingdom  of  tiic  Franks  under  Clodion ;  it  is  at  pre- 
sent a  strong  town  of  the  tiiird  class ;  it  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade,  the  manufactures  are  linens,  cottons  and 
velvet.  The  cathedral  is  considered  a  model  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  the  public  library  is  not  inferior  to  the 
one  at  Rouen.  Amiens  has  produced  many  great  men, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  I'eter  the  Ilermit,  who 
persuaded  the  faithful  to  undertake  the  first  crusade,  the 
marshal  d'Estrces,  Voiture*  Ducange,  Gressct  and  the  as- 
tronomer Dehwnbre.  It  \>as  united  to  France  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  tiie  Eleventh^  but  tlic  Spaniards  gained  it  by 
stratagem  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Some  soldiers, 
clad  as  peasants,  conducted  a  cart  loaded  with  straw  and 
nuts,  as  soon  as  tliey  entered  the  town*  the  cart  was  pur- 
posely upset:  wliilo  the  burgesses  were  galliering  the  nuts, 
the  disguised  soldiers  ]iut  tlieni  to  deatli,  and  delivered 
Amiens  to  tlieir  ronipiinions  without  tlie  gates.  It  is  not 
in  such  a  way  tliat  strong  ])laces  are  now  t;;ken,  hut  six 
months  had  hardly  elapsed  beCore  il  was  again  in  llie  pos- 
sessitni  of  the  Frencli.  The  people  of  IVronne  boast  that  puionne. 
their  town  was  never  ronf|nered ;  they  repelled  in  I.KKj 
a  numerous  and  warlike  army  uiMler  Die  ronimnnd  of 
Henry  of  Nassau.  The  r:in»j)arts  arc  now  planted  with 
trees,  or  changed  into  walks  whicli  tiie  Sonnne  serves  to 
adorn. 

Montdidier  is  built  on  the  sunnr.it  of  a  hill  above  the  .M,.nt- 
small  river  Don;  it  need  not  be  mesitioned  because  it  was  ^'"'*''^' 
the  residence  of  French  kings  during  the  twelfth  century, 
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BOOK     but  because  it  is  the  capital  of  a  subprefecturcy  and  tho 
cxLvi.     birthplace  of  Parincntier.    Doulens  on  the  left  bank  of 

^"■^"^  the  Authie,  is  not  a  place  of  greater  importance;  it  carries 
on,  however,  a  considerable  trade  in  the  coarse  linens, 
that  are  manufactured  in  the  district.  A  double  citadel 
adds  greatly  to  its  strength;  it  possesses  a  large  cotton 
manufactory  and  several  oil  mills. 

Boulonnais,  Artois  and  part  of  Picardy  make  up  the  de- 
partment which  derives  its  name  from  the  narrow  branch  of 
the  sea  that  separates  England  and  France.  The  soil  is  di- 
vided by  a  chain  of  hills  into  two  regions,  the  southern  and 
the  northern.  The  first  intersected  by  small  vallies,  slopes 
gently  towards  the  banks  of  the  Authie  or  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pas  de  Calais  and  the  department  of  Somme;  the  se- 
cond inclines  more  perceptibly  towards  the  north.  Both  re- 
gions are  productive,  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  with 
sandy  hills  or  downs  on  which  agriculture  is  making  new 
conquests. 

Montreuii.  Montreull  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  banks  of  the  Can- 
che ;  it  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  first  count 
of  Ponthieu ;  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  town  is 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  ramparts.  Hesdin  is  situated  on 
tlie  same  river  above  Montreuii,  it  contains  about  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  it  is  cncompiissed  witli  walls  and  ditches. 
But  Boulogne  n)ust  be  considered  a  place  of  greater  impor- 
tance tiian  either  of  the  two  last;  it  is  also  more  ancient, 
arms  and  other  articles  evidently  of  Roman  origin  wore  dis- 
covered at  so  late  a  period  as  18x23.  It  was  the  Celtic 
Gesoviacum^  a  seaport  of  the  J^Iorinif  whom  Virgil  calls  the 
most  remote  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


E\iftini(iue  liojniiu:in  Morini,  Ubeiiiisque  bicornis.* 

It  was  from  the  same  harbour  that  the  Roman  fleets 
set  sail  to  Great  Britain  ;  Constantino  gave  it  at  a 
later  period  t!ie  name  of  Boloniay  but  the  sea  rose  then 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  rings  to  which  the 
ancients  used  to  attach  their  vessels,  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  discovered ;  the  antiquity  of  the  same  quar- 
ter is  attested  by  narrow,  crooked  and  irregular  streets ; 
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the  Ipw  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  built  with  great  regularity,     book 
it  was  originally  a  small  suburb.    Although  the  harbour    czlvi. 
was  enlarged  by  Napoleon,  it  is  still  difficult  of  access ;  ves-  -— ~— 
sels  are  embedded  in  ooze  during  the  reflux  of  the  tide, 
they  are  lifted  by  the  flux  which  raises  the  waters  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  feet    While  Napoleon  menaced  Eng- 
land with  an  invasion,  the  army  assembled  on  the  coast,  re- 
solved to  erect  a  marble  monument  to  their  chief;  but  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  restoration,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  was  of  course  changed,  it  now  re- 
cords the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons  in  France. 

Calais  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,  pes-  CaUii. 
sesses  several  advantages,  it  is  a  strong  town  of  the  first 
class,  it  has  a  convenient,  although  a  small  and  shallow  port, 
it  is  encompassed  with  ramparts  that  form  agreeable  waR  , 
the  houses  and  streets  arc  regular  and  well  built.  It  may 
be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sand  is  constantly 
accumulating  in  the  harbour,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
no  other  water  than  what  is  collected  in  cisterns.  A  tower 
of  finished  architecture  serves  as  a  belfry,  is  rises  on  the 
Place  d'Armes  near  the  large  town-house.  A  column  was 
erected  on  the  port  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  Lewis 
the  Eighteenth  in  1814.  The  coasts  of  England  are  seen 
from  tlie  pier,  nay,  it  is  said  that  Dover  castle  is  also  visi- 
ble in  clear  weather.  Calais,  now  so  mucli  frequented  by 
strangers,  and  peopled  by  nine  thousand  individuals,  was 
only  a  village  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was  so  well 
fortified  by  Philip  of  France,  count  of  Boulogne,  that  Ed- 
ward the  Third  of  England  besieged  it  during  thirteen 
months;  the  inhabitants  did  not  capitulate  until  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  by  famine,  it  was  then  that  the  six  per- 
sons whose  names  history  has  recorded,  presented  them- 
selves before  an  exasperated  victor. 

A  marshy  country  extends  on  the  south  of  Calais  to  Guinci. 
Guines,  formerly  a  fortified  city,  and  to  the  small  town  of  ^''*"'' 
Ardres,  now  watered  by  a  canal  to  which  it  has  given  its 
name.  It  was  in  the  same  country  that  Francis  the  First 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  agreed  to  hold  an  interview  in  the 
year  1520,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was  decorated  with 
80  much  magnificence  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
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Champ  du  Drap  d^Or.^  The  marshes  of  Aa  near  Saint 
Omor  enclose  several  small  islands,  the  town  is  fortified 
and  well  built ;  it  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Suger,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  and  minister  to 
Lewis  the  Young.  The  neat  and  strong  city  of  Aire  about 
four  leagues  from  Saint  Omor,  contains  nine  thousand  in- 
habitants, it  counts  Malebranchc  in  the  number  of  its  towns- 
men. Bethune  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  the  fortifications 
that  defend  it,  w^ere  planned  by  Yauban.  The  small  town 
of  Lens  may  recal  the  victory  of  Conde,  a  victory  that  put 
an  end  in  1648  to  the  war  between  France  and  Austria. 
Saint  Pol  is  visited  for  its  mineral  waters;  it  is  the  capital 
of  a  district. 

Arras,  a  strong  town  of  the  third  class,  rises  on  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Scarpe  and  the 
Crinchon;  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  high  and  low 
town,  the  city  and  the  citadel.  Uouses  built  of  freestone, 
squares  or  courts  encompassed  with  arcades,  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral remarkable  for  its  bold  architecture,  a  largo  town- 
house  in  the  same  style,  and  spacious  barracks  render  it 
one  of  the  fine  towns  in  France.  Although  not  a  place  of 
great  trade,  it  possesses  some  cotton  and  lace  manufac- 
tories, beetroot  sugar  works  and  about  twenty  oil  mills.  It 
contains  also  a  public  library  of  thirty-four  thousand  vo- 
lumes, a  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  a  botanical 
garden  and  two  literary  societies.  It  has  given  birth  to  se- 
veral great  and  infamous  men ;  in  the  one  class  may  be 
mentioned  Baudouin  the  historian,  Lcchise  the  physician, 
and  Palissot  the  botanist;  in  tlic  other.  Damien  the  fana- 
tic, the  two  Robcspierres  and  Josopli  Lcbon.  Arras  stands 
on  the  site  of  Mmetacum  or  JWmctoccna^  the  capital  of  the 
Atvehanies ;  as  it  was  takcMi  by  Caisar,  it  must  have  been 
founded  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

If  the  department  in  which  the  capital  is  situated  be 
excepted,  no  otiier  is  so  wealthy  or  so  populous  as  the 
department  of  Nord  ,•  were  the  population  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom  in  tlie  same  ratio,  France  might 
contain  more  than  85,000,000  of  inhabitants.     The  same 
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country  is  covered  with  fields,   that  produce  in  propor-     book 
tion  twice  as  much  as  those  in  other   departments ;   it  is    cxlvi. 
intersected  by  twice  as  many  roads,  and  four  times  as  many  — - 
canals.    It  possesses  the   most   ahundant   iron    and   coal 
mines;    it    contains    tlio    greatest    number    of   populous 
towns  and  strong  places ;  in  short,  it  is  the  one  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  most  enlightened  and  also  most  indus- 
trious. 

The  Scheldt  is  by  no  means  a  large  river  at  Cambray,  Cambny. 
but  the  canal  of  Saint  Quentin  that  crosses  it,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  commerce  of  the  town.    The  importance  of 
linen  and  cambric,  as  articles  of  trade,  is  admitted  by  all, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Cambrai  claims  the 
honour  of  having  first  manufactured  them.     It  is  at  present 
the  capital  of  a  subprefccture  ;  as  a  place  of  war,  it  belongs 
to  the  second  class.    Antic{uarics  have  shown  that  it  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  it  bears  the  name  of  Camaraaim  in  the 
Theodosian  table  and  the  intincrary  of  Antonine.    It  pos- 
sessses  several  fine  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  not 
the  least  remarkable ;   the   interior  is   adorned  with    the 
monument  tliat  was  erected  to  Fenclon,  who  was  both  a 
native  and  an  archbishop  of  Cambray.    The  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  straight,  but  many  of  them  are  disfigured  by 
the  gables  of  old  houses. 

Landrecy  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  covered  with  Landrecy. 
meadows,  and  the  Sambrc,  which  is  there  navigable,  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  Althougli  it  contains  hardly  4000  inhabi- 
tants, the  present  fortifications  ehablcd  it  to  resist  Charles 
the  Fifth,  who  assembled  an  army  of  50,000  men  under 
the  walls,  and  besieged  it  in  vain  during  six  months. 
Avesnes,  a  small  fortified  town,  is  watered  by  the  Ilelpc ; 
it  is  the  residence  of  a  subprefect;  coal  mines,  extensive 
marble  and  slate  quarries  are  worked  in  the  district. 
Maubeuge,  a  strong  town  of  the  third  class,  is  situated  Mnubeuga. 
on  the  Sambrc  below  the  last  place,  it  contains  6000  inha- 
bitants. Bavay  on  the  west  of  it,  is  only  remarkable  for  re- 
mains of  antiquities ;  it  bore  the  Latin  name  of  Bayacnm^  it 
was  an  important  town  under  Augustus,  who  embellished  it 
with  a  circus,  an  aqueduct  and  other  edifices.  An  inscription 
on  an  ancient  pyramid  informs  us  that  three  Roman  roads. 


BOOK     which  were  constructed  by  tho  Hame  emperor)  terniiiialcd 

:xi.Ti.     in  tiio  niarket-|jlace. 

~  It  lias  been  said  tliat  Valenciennes,  formerly  tlie  capilnlof 

eiinH.  Hainault,  was  rounded  by  tbo  emperor  Valcns,  an  error  that 
can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  the  similitude  uf  the  two  uaines; 
it  is  certain  that  Valenciennes  was  merely  a  village  in  the 
time  of  the  early  French  kings.  If  it  is  at  present  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  its  situation  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Rnnelle  and  the 
Scheldt.  Some  of  the  squares  are  very  imposing,  bnt  tha 
rest  of  the  town  is  ill-built.  The  manner  by  whicli  it  fell 
into  tho  power  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  affords  an  instance 
that  rasl)  daring  may  be  sometimes  attended  witli  mure 
fortunate  results  than  the  wisest  combinations  orttie  most 
skilful  plans.  The  enemy's  patroles  had  advanced  beyond 
the  gates,  somo  French  recruits,  impelled  by  tho  impe- 
tuusity  of  youth,  pursued  them  and  entered  the  town  along 
with  the  fugitives;  llic  general  being  informed  of  this  un- 
expected event  marched  to  their  assistance,  and  a  place 
which  might  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Iting 
during  several  months,  was  taken  in  less  than  two 
hours.  Valenciennes  is  the  native  town  of  John  Fruissard, 
ft  priest,  an  historian  and  a  poet;  it  isalso thebirth-placcof 
Anthony  Wateau,  a  painter  whoso  wnrks  arc  distinguished 
by  the  grace  and  lightness  of  his  touch.  The  cambric  and 
linen  manufactures  render  it  at  present  uno  of  the  most 
industrious  cities  in  France. 

The  wealth  in  tho  village  of  Anzin  may  be  attributed 
not  so  much  to  glass  works  and  manufactories  ns  to  the 
most  extensive  coal  mines  in  France;  there  are  sixteen 
pits,  of  which  the  depth  varies  from  600  to  900  feet.  The 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  works  is  not  less 
than  16,000,  and  the  annual  products  amount  to  4,000,000 
of  hundred  weights.  The  village  of  Famars,  the  FanuU 
•Martis  of  the  Romans,  has  risen  into  celebrity  of  late  years ; 
dissertations  have  been  written  on  the  ancient  fortrcsa  sf 
which  the  remains  are  still  apparent;  excavations  were  at 
different  times  undertaken,  and  many  valuable  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found.  Denain  about  a  league  on 
the  west  of  Valenciennes^  was  tho  place  where   Marshal 
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Yillars  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  imperialists     book 
and  the  Dutch  in  iri£.     Conde,  which  during  the  revolu-    c^i'^i- 
tion  bore  the  name  of  Mrd-Libref  contains  6000  inhabi- 
tants;  it  possesses  a  fi*eqiiented  harbour  on  the  Scheldt; 
as   a  place  of  war,  it  belongs  to  the  first  class.      Saint  Saint 
Amandf   a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  great  ^'"''"^' 
trade  in  lint  that  is  mostly  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring 
counti7 ;  it  may  be  mentioned,  too,  on  account  of  mineral 
springs  whichy  although  much  frequented  by  the  Romans, 
were  seldom  visited  afterwards  until  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth. 

According  to  Csesar,  Douai  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  oouai. 
of  the  Caluad;  it  stands  in  a  situation  favourable  to  com- 
merce; the  Scarpe  waters  it,  communicates  with  the  Scheldt 
by  the  canal  of  Sensee,  and.  thus  enables  it  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  principal  towns  in  the  Netherlands.  Old 
walls  flanked  with  turrets  form  a  large  enclosure,  indeed 
there  are  almost  as  many  gardens  as  houses,  and  the  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  straight.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  townhousc,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  and  an  arsenal 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  France.  John  de  Bologne, 
the  celebrated  sculptor  to  whom  the  Parisians  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourtii,  was  a  native  of 
Douai.  Orchies  about  four  leagues  northwards,  is  the 
ancient  Origiacunif  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  only  city  of 
the  Mrebates. 

Lille  is  situated  in  a  very  fruitful  plain,  it  is  watered  by  Liiie. 
the  Deule,  a  small  navigable  river,  and  by  a  canal  that 
communicates  with  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Baudouin 
the  Fourth,  count  of  Flanders,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Seven  largo  gates  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures lead  to  the  town;  the  fortifications  are  formidable, 
and  it  is  said  that  tho  strong  fortress  was  one  of  the  first 
works  of  Vauban.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  tho  houses 
are  well  built;  the  finest  edifices  are  tho  hospital,  the 
townhouse  and  the  corn-market.  Roads  and  canals  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  great  trade;  the  activity 
that  prevails  within  the  walls,  renders  Lille  very  different 
from  most  strong  towns,  and  makes  tho  stranger  apt  to  forget 
the  seven  sieges  it  has  supported  at  different  epochs  under 
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Haze- 
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Grave- 
lines. 


diflTerent  masters,  as  well  as  the  sad  associations  connected 
with  fortresses  and  ramparts  —  the  monuments  of  ambition 
and  cruelty.  Loos,  a  village  almost  at  the  gates  of  Lille, 
contains  several  manufactories  and  a  largo  house  of  cor- 
rection, in  which  more  tiian  fifteen  hundred  men  and  wo- 
men are  confined.  A  small  harbour  tends  to  facilitate  the 
trade  of  Armenticres,  a  neat  town  of  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing lint,  hemp  and  cotton.  Quesnoy-sur-DeuIo  is 
a  place  of  trade,  and  Commincs  is  noted  for  its  ribbons ; 
the  population  in  each  of  them  may  amount  to  four  or  five 
thousand  souls.  Uoubaix,  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
Turcoing,  a  large  burgh  that  supplies  different  parts  of 
France  with  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  may  together  con- 
tain fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  AH  these 
places  are  situated  on  tlic  north  of  Lille,  and  the  most  re- 
mote is  not  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  from  it. 

Bailicul,  CasscI,  Merville  and  Estairs  are  the  four  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hazebrouck;  tho  first 
is  built  on  a  height,  the  second  was  once  fortified,  it  rises 
on  a  hill,  and  commands  a  view  of  tlie  ocean  and  thirty-two 
towns;  the  third  is  situated  in  a  marshy  country,  and  the 
fourth  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Although  the 
population  of  llondtschootc  does  not  exceed  four  thousand 
souls,  it  is  a  place  of  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  tbe 
French  gained  over  the  English  in  1793.  Bergues,  a 
place  of  importance  as  a  corn  market,  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  niarshefl,  that  have  been  partly  drained ;  the 
canals  of  Dunkcrque,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Colme  meet  at 
tliC  base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands;  tho  houses 
are  regular,  but  all  of  them  arc  built  of  brick.  As  a  strong 
place  it  belongs  to  the  third  class,  the  possession  of  it, 
however,  was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence 
that  it  has  been  eight  times  taken  and  retaken,  seven  times 
sacked,  and  three  times  besieged  without  success;  it  does 
not  contain  more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Gravelines, 
a  town  of  three  thousand  souls,  was  founded  in  1160  by  Hen- 
ry, count  of  Flanders  :  it  is  on  the  w  hole  well-built,  but  the 
marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aa  render  it  unhealthy.  It 
was  first  fortified  by  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  the  present  works 
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were  erected  by  the  chevalier  Devillo  and  the  marshal  de     boov 
Vauban.  cxlvi. 

The  road  from  Graveliiics  to  Dunkerquo  extends  along 

the  sandy  hills  that  rise  on  the  sea  shore.  The  last  town  ^^^c]  "' 
was  gradually  built  round  a  chapel,  which  was  founded  by 
Saint  Eloi  in  the  middle  of  these  sandy  downs.*  Ls^rgc, 
well-peopled  and  well-built,  its  position  between  two  seas, 
and  the  proximity  of  England  and  the  Netlierhinds,  account 
for  its  past  prosperity.  Baudonin  tlic  Toung,  count  of 
Flanders,  conferred  on  it  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  city 
in  the  tenth  century;  since  that  time  it  has  excited  the 
jealousy  or  covetousncss  of  several  jirinces.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  English  in  1388  ;  built  anew,  it  fell  successively  into 
the  power  of  Flanders,  Spain  and  Franco.  The  Spaniards 
took  it  from  the  English,  and  tlic  latter  were  expelled  by 
the  French.  Tlic  ti-caty  of  Chateau-Cambresis  put  Spain 
in  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Condo  in  1646. 
The  Spaniards  having  made  themselves  masters  of  it  again, 
the  victory  which  Turenno  gained  at  Dunes  in  1G58,  ren- 
dered it  an  easy  conquest  to  the  French.  It  was  after- 
wards ceded  to  the  English ;  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  pur- 
chased it  from  Charles  tlic  Second  for  five  millions  of 
franks,  and  rendered  it  impregnable;  but  by  a  shameful 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utreclit,  the  same  monarch  was 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  harbour  and  to  destroy  the  fortifica- 
tions; the  works  were  rebuilt  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth. 
The  duke  of  York  besicgiMl  it  in  1703  without  success, 
indeed  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  'i'hc  trade  of  Dnnkorquc  has  in- 
creased since  1810;  a  largo  .shiicL^  was  lately  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  sand  that  obstructs  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour. 

Every  place  uf  any  importance  in  France  has  now  been 
mentioned;  we  have  adlicred  strictly  to  the  political  limits 
of  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  tedium  arising  from  a  long  and  often  uniform  descrip- 
tion^  to  do  so  wholly  was  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject.     Wc  cannot^  however,  leave  the  kingdom  witl.oiit 
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BOOK     taking  a  rapid  survey  of  tlie  roatls,  canata  and  fioatiMs. 

;xLVi.     The  causes  and  effects  uf  public  jirospoiily  aro  more  fully 

develiiped    in  tlie  tables  at  the  end  of   tbc   cliaptert  frum 

tliese   the    reader   may   bo  enabled    to    cNtimalo    the 
sources  of  France,  as  a  commercial,  agricultural  and  mili- 
tary nation. 

Every  one  admits  that  numerous  roads  and  canals  have' 
a  powerful  eflcct  on  the  agriculture,  conimerce  and  industry 
of  a  country.  Wo  adiriire  the  order  with  which  the  vital 
functions  are  ramified  by  the  aid  of  vessels  and  organs  cob* 
structed  so  as  to  diffuse  motion  into  every  part  of  the  iniltvii 
dual;  in  the  samo  manner  tlio  welfare  of  a  state  4lc|>eaill 
mainly  on  means  of  communication,  by  them  life  is  i 

oadi.  to  circulate  in  every  part  of  it.  A  few  roads  in  France  a 
well  kept,  but  they  form  an  exception,  and  it  appears  i 
the  estimates  of  the  ablest  engineers,  that  it  reciuires  aixtj 
seven  millions  of  franks,  or  nearly  L.2,600,000  to  pperent 
tliem  from  becoming  wholly  useless.*  They  aro  equal  in 
extent  tu  eight  millions  of  leagues  j|  but  as  sixteen  tttonsuidl 
square  leagues  are  unprovided  with  them,  their  total  leogtk 
must  bo  douUIcd  before  the  advantages  of  commerce  can  ba 
extended  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  complete  the  roads 
that  arc  still  unfinished,  requires  forly-fuur  millions  of 
franks  or  L.1, 850,000.  Tlje  sum  of  ill  millions 
L.4,650,000  is  therefore  necessary  for  their  impravemi 
and  completion.  Twenty  millions  of  franks  or  less  tlw 
L.850,000  are  annually  expended  on  them  at  present,  it  It 
vain  then  to  expect  that  new  roads  can  be  miide,  indeed  a 
long  period  must  elapse  before  the  present  are  finished  i 
repaired. 

icsii.  Ninety-six    canals   are    mentioned    in  the    statistiCB   «f 

Franco;  of  these  sixty-four  are  finiNhcd.  eighteen  are  ia 
progress,  and  fourteen  ai-e  prnjccled.     Such  as  aro  com- 
pleted, and  the  others  on  which  workmen   are   now  i 
ployed,  form  an  extent  of  six  thousand  and  ninety-three 
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English  miles,  an  extent  that  mudt  be  more  tlian  doubled,  book 
before  France  can  derive  from  her  canals  all  the  advan-  cxlvi. 
tages  which  England  does  at  present.  The  sums  neces-  -^— ~*^ 
sary  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  roads  and 
canals  are  immense,  but  the  vast  resources  that  Franco 
possesses,  need  not  be  overlooked.  The  taxes  may  be 
estimated  at  nine  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  franks  or 
L.41,SSd,340;  Austria  is  the  only  state  that  has  an  equal 
population,  Russia  contains  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  in  Russia  the  taxes  are  less  than  a  half, 
and  in  Austria  they  do  not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the 
above-mentioned  sum.  The  finances  are  in  a  much  more 
prosperous  state  than  in  England;  for  if  the  products  of 
both  kingdoms  were  applied  to  the  extinction  of  national 
debt,  it  might  be  liquidated  in  the  one  in  four  years,  it 
could  not  be  cancelled  in  the  other  in  thirteen. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  is  a  sign  of  wealth  Money. 
inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  generally  with  the  circulation 
of  commerce  and  industry;  the  money  in  flourishing  states, 
according  to  political  economists,  ought  to  be  equal  to  a 
fifth  part  of  the  products;  but  in  Franco  it  exceeds  it, 
for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  represent 
8,800,000,000  franks,  and  the  money  in  circulation  amounts 
to  more  than  two  thousand  millions.  The  kingdom,  it 
has  been  shown,  has  abundant  means  of  improvement, 
it  is  highly  favoured  by  nature,  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  genius  and  industry. 
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Comparative  tables  of  France^  in  which  it  is  divided  into  re- 
gionsy  governments  and  departments. 


NORTHERN   REGION. 


BOOK 
OXLVI. 


Aatient  Prorlneei 

or  BfUitaiy  Capital!. 

GoTemiiMBta. 

1  French        )  j  .ii^ 
Flanders    [  ^ JJ^ 

2  Abtois         )  ^^^ 


3  Picardt 


Amiens 


4  Normandt     Rouen 


5  Isle-De- 
France 


'"      I  Paris, 


6  CnAMPAONE   Troyea 


7  Lorraine       Nancy 


DiTiflioiu  in  each  GoTamment. 

Maritime  Flanders, 
Walloon  Flanders, 
Cambraisis,  French 
Hainault. 

Amionais,  Santerre, 
Vermandoisi  Thierache, 
Calaisis,  Boulonnais, 
Ponthieu,  Vimeux. 
Caux,  Bray,  Norman 
Vexiii,  Roumois,  Ouclie, 
Licuvin,  Augo,  Marches, 
Bcssin,  Bocagc,  Houlme, 
Cotcntin,  Avrarichin. 
Bcaiivaisis,  Laonnois, 
Soissonnais,  French 
Voxin,  Gouelle,  Parisis, 
Valois,  MantaiH,  llurc- 
I)oix,  French  Brie,Frcnch 
Gatinais. 

llotholais,  Rhcmois,  Brie, 
Pcrthois,  Vallage,  IJas- 
signy,  Senonais. 
Messin,  Toulois,  Verdu- 
nois,  Luxembourg,  Prin- 
cipality of  Bouillon, 
Barrois. 


Tliedepartin 
by 


Nord. 


PaadeCalaif, 
Son)  me. 


I  Calvados, 
I  Eure,  Man- 
chc,  Orne, 
Lower  Seine. 


Aisno,  Oise, 
1  Seine,  Seine 
^  and  Oise, 

Seine  and 
Marne. 

Ardennes, 

Aubc,  Marne. 

Upper  Marne. 
"^  Meurlhe, 
1  Mouse, 
I  Moselle,  Vo?- 

ges. 


J 


CKNTRAL    REGION. 


8  Orleanais     Orleans 


9  TotJRAiNE       Touri 


(  Boaucc,  Gatinais,  Orlean-  f  L"/re,iei. 
j  aiH  Puyssage,  Blaisois,      i  L^ire  and 


[  Cher. 
^  Indrc  am) 
/  Loire. 
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▲ndent  ProtlBMi 

orMUiury  Captain 

Oorenmicoli* 

10  Berrt  Bourgei 

11  NiYEKHAii  NeTers 

12  JBou&BoiiNAis  Moulins 

13  March  B  Gueret 

14  LiMousm  Limoges 

15  AuTXEeiiK  Clermont 


DtrWoM  in  each  CkivimuBait. 


WXSTERZf   RSeiON. 


16  Maim 

17  Ahjov 


Mans  Pcrche 

Anger         Saumurois 


18  BiiTTAiTT       Ronnos 


19  POITOO 


Poitiers 


90  Aniiis  Rochelle 

SI  SAIMTONeE  ^ 

AVD  >  Saintes 

AireuMois  ) 


The  dtpartmaniB 
fonned  by  them- 

Cher.  Indre. 
Nievre. 
Allier. 
Crouse. 
Correze  Up- 
per Vienne. 
Cental, 
Puy-de-Dome. 


Mayenne, 

Sarthe. 

Maine  and 

Loire. 

Cotcs-du- 

Nord,  Finis- 

tcrc,  lie  and 

Vilaine, 

Lower  Loire, 

Morbihan. 
(  Deux-Sevres, 
<  Vendee, 
(  Vienne. 


Brouagcais 


Charente, 
i  Lower  Cha- 
rente. 


92  AI.8ACE 


EASTERN    REGION. 

Strasburg   Sundtgau  \  KrSS. 

00  17. «./..«    >  (  Iftiiliwicks  of  Amont,  )  rfc^„u„   f„^„ 

"^ 5««"-  \  B«»ncon     Aval.  Bosancon,  and  Jjptstn; 


24  BURGUN- 

nr 


Dijon 


25  Ltonnais    Lyon 


Dole. 
I"  Auxerrois,  Bailiwick  of 

La  Montagnc,  Auxois, 

Dijonnais,  AiitunoiSi 

Clialonnais,  Cliarolais, 

MaconnaiSi  Principality 

of  Doinbes,  Brcssc, 

Bugcy,  Gcx  aud 
\  Valromcy.  . 

Forcz,  Bcaujolais,  Loire,  Khonc. 


y 


Ain,  Cote- 
d'Or,  Saone 
and  Loire, 
Yonne. 


BOOS 
CZLVI. 


SOUTHERN    REGION. 


26  Lah^iuedoc  Toulouse   \  Govandan,  Velay, 
^  I  Vivarais, 


''  Ardeche, 
Aiido,  Gard, 
Horault, 

{  Upper  Gar- 
onne, Upper 
lioire,  Lozere, 
Tarn. 
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Andent  ProTineM 
or  Military 
Goyemmenta. 


Capital!. 


27  RoussiLLOK  \  P®n>ig- 

l     nan 

28  COUNTT  OF    >  «^. 

Foix  I  ^°** 


29  GUTENNK 

AND 

Gascont 


30  Bearn 


Bordeaux 

and 
Aueh 


Pau 


32  Provence       Aix 

Corsica* 

Comtat  VeDaisinf 
Comtat  d' Avignon 


Dtrialoiii  in  each  GovcniMnt. 

<  Valcspir,  Capsir, 
I  French  Cerdagne. 

Donezan. 

'  Bordelais,  Bazadois, 

Agenois,  Perigord, 

Quercy  Rouergue, 

j  Landes,  Basque  Cha- 

^  losse,  CondoDiois,  Ga- 
bardan,  Armagnac, 
Bigorre,  Comminge, 

^  Couserans. 

Lower  Navarre. 


The  d^MTtmntti 
fbrmed  by  them. 

}  Eastern  Py- 
$  renees. 


31  Dauphint       Grenoble  < 


^Baronnies,  Gapencais, 
EmbrunaiSi  Briancon- 
nais,  Gresivaudan, 
KoyancSi  Tricastin, 
ValentinoiSi  Diois, 

^  Vicnnois. 


Arriege. 

Avcyron,  Dor- 
dogno,  Gcrs, 
Gironde,  Lot, 
Lot  and  Gar- 
onne, Landes, 
High  Pyren- 
ees, Tarn  and 
Garonne. 
Low  Pyren- 
ees. 


>  Avignon 


High  Alps, 
Drome,  Isere. 


Low  Alps, 
Bouches  du 
Rhone,  Var. 

Corsica. 
Vaucluse. 


♦  The  island  was  not  included  in  any  of  the  ancient  provinces. 

t  They  were  ceded,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  by  the  papal  governnieDt 
in  1791, 
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iimnd  and  tVatal  Forett. 


tuSOatat,tiit. 

11 

1 

1 

!| 

1 

i 

1 

Harah<LU  of  Franco 

Hajor-Qenerala 
Colonels 

Majors 
Captains 
Lieutenants 
Sul>-Lieuteaant9 
Pupila  m  the  Royal  Staff  School 
Pupils  and  Sub-LicmtcnantB 
GoTemoraandLieiitenantaofj 
the  KiDK                              \ 

the  difTerent  garrisons  S 
Guftrda^rtillery  and  Engineers 
Superintendeota  over  workmen 
Secretsriee  and  Commiasary  } 

General  (Swiss)  { 
Military  Intendonta  and  Sub-  } 

Intendanta  i 
Totnl 

1I!J 

48 
32 

on 

248 
3 

40 

3 

19.5 

:m 
73 

i;o 
m 

5(J0 

27 

ad 

5!) 
244 

SO 
516 

(i7 

\m 
1 

5 

19 
(W 

34 

110 
231 
40!) 

3 
3 
9 
3fl 
14 
4 

_ 

12 
155 

L>8f< 
IJri 
J  04 
24!) 
700 

4 
40 
I3(i 
IIO 
2:11 
10!  1 

ion; 
a 

230 

b7S 

955 

SRM 

2G3 

750     75 

3D45 

^iWiiiii" 

5 

Ufijcora  and  Guardii 
Chaplains  and  Medical  OITicert 

Total, 

3 

l.t 

:>5 

17 

131)4    35ii 

l!;IIH 

DOO 


EUROPE. 


BOOK 
CXLVI. 


ARMT. 


Army. 


3 


o 


Chosen  men 
Dcpiirte-     J  Infantry  ) 
mental.      ( Horse      { 
Corsican  liglit  troops 

rcnch 
^  Swiss 
<  Cavalry 
Artillery 
,  Stationary  companies 


Infantry  |  y^j. 


Enirineers 


5? 


Infantry 

Cavalry 
;5  1  Artillery 


J  French 
I  Swiss 


Military  Equipage 
(^  Stationary  companies 


Brought  J  Staff 

over         I  Military  household 

Total  number 


Ofllcenior 
nil  rnnkM. 


587  j 

5Q8 
182 
520 
102 
8 
934 

C)8\0 
301 

2492 

1131 

40 

220 


Siib-ofllccra, 

Iliigadicni, 

Corporals, 

tuul 

Boldlen. 


301 
2500? 
9G00  J 

405 

10,200 
44G2 
5916 
1487 

2;w 

4(W9 

109104 

7532 

:  28,079 

14,;^)9 

(;7() 

M80 


13,2fc9 


205610 


Total. 


10,788  ) 
4644 

1589 
244, 
4873 
115944? 
7896$ 
3J,171 
15,5:^0  ? 
725  S 
5700 


TotAlin 
each  body. 


13,425 


-      I 


23,641 

4873 

123,840 

31,171 

16,255 

5700 

218,905 
3945 
1864^ 

224,717 


:n  \vt. 

Ships,  ftc 

Naval  Stair 

1  Vessel 
14  Frigates 

(>  rjloops  of  war 
18  Hri^^s  from  sixteen  to  twontv  suns 

5  Sloops  of  eighteen  gnus  (A(Uice-13oat'<) 
13  Schooners  of  sixteen  guns 

I  Small  Brig 

1  Gun- Brig 
29  Schooners 

9  Cutters,  Luggers,  Advice- I5onl'> 

1  Flotilla-ship 

4  Steam  Vessels 

7  Sloops  of  Burden 
18  Flat-hottomed  bariros 

1  Transport 

2  Vessels  in  commissimi 
Slave  Ship 


Mm* 

111 

500 

4196 

840 

ir^;* 

500 
1010 

ca 

4e 

1040 

279 

28 

ItU 

im 

371 
217 


JOS 
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French  Colonies. 


BOOK 
CXLVI. 


AMERICA. 


Martinique 
Guadeloupe 


Dependencies. 


Maria-Galante 

Saintea 

Desirada 

Saint  3Iartin  (Eastern  part  of) 

Guiana 

Saint  Peter  and  Miquclon 


1)2,5001 


98,000 1 


12,(KK)  ^    m»^^ 

i,yoo 

l,:iO() 
4,000, 

18,400 
GOOJ 


228,000 


AFRICA. 


Bonat  and  Calle.    Factories  for  the  Coral  Fisheries 

Senega?,-  Saint  Lewis 

Island  of  Saint  Lewis,  neighbouring  islands  of 
Babaglie,  Safal  and  Ghibar ;  different  settle- 
ments on  the  river;  the  Kscnles,  or  Gum 
Markets ;  part  of  the  coasts  from  cape  Blanc 
to  the  Bay  of  Jof 


tiOREE. 

Island  of  Goree  ;  the  coast  from  the  Bav  of  the 
Jof  to  the  factory  of  Alhreda  in  Gatiihia 

Island  of  Bourbon 

Island  of  Saint  3Iary,  near  the  eastern  coast  off 
Madagascar  ^ 


^'^^  }   101,000 


88,400 
GOO 


ASIA. 

niNDOSTAN. 

Coast  of  Coroinandcl. 
Pondicherry  and  the  districts  of  V^illenour  and 

Bahour 
Kurikal,  and  the  four  maf^anons,  or  neighbour- 
ing districts 

Coast  of  the  northern  Serkars. 
X anjion,  and  the*  ».Hdccs or  dependencies,  facto- 
ry at  Masulipatam 

BF.yGAL. 

Chandornagor  and  its  territory;  Goretti  and 
diilcrent  factories 

Coast  of  JMalahar. 
Mah^  and  its  territory  ;  factory  at  Calicut 

Gulf  of  Camhay. 
Factories  at  Surat 

ARABIA. 

Factories  at  Moscat  and  Moka 


'   179,000 


^    170,000 


Total  population 


508,000 


502  EUBOPB. 


^^^^'  Clergy  in  1828. 


Cardinals  5 

Ecclesiastical  peers  of  France  20 

Archbishops  14 

Bishops  66 

Vicars-general  468 

Titular  canons  664 

Honorary  Canons  1788 

Curates  3083 

Officiating  ministers  23,475 

Vicars  5765 

Chaplains  439 

Almoners  839 

Parish  priests,  who  preach  or  confess  1976 

Priests  appointed  to  teach  or  direct  diffcreut  seminaries  1044 
Ecclesiastical  pupils  in  the  seminaries,  colleges,  and  in  the 

houses  of  the  curates  44,244 
Ecclesiastics  employed  in  the  universities,  exclusively  of 

those  in  the  primary  schools  673 

Number  of  women  and  girls  in  3024  religious  houses  19,340 


Totol  102,923 


COMMERCIAL    TABLES, 

Exhibiting  the  mean  quantity  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports 
of  the  years  1826, 1827,  and  1828,  according  to  official  reports. 

The  kilograiTinie  is  equal  to  2  lb.  3  o/..  5  dr.  Avoirdupois.     The   frank  is  equal 
to  tenpeiicn.     The  litre  is  ct\\ii\\  to  Gl,028  English  cubic  inches. 


Raw  and  carded  silk,  kilog. 

Raw  and  worked  wax, 
Grease  and  tallow. 
Bones  and  horns, 
Tobacco  (in  leaf) 

manufactured, 

Raw  and  dressed  hemp, 
Raw  and  dressed  lint. 
Cottons, 


Imports. 

Export!. 

1,1GO,000 

300,000 

480,000 

240,000 

940,000 

350,000 

1,900,000 

60,000 

3,830,000 

1,780,000 

— 

180,000 

6,000,000 

60,000 

1,800,000 

1,750,000 

35,000,000 

3,000,000 

DE8CSIFTJ0H   OF  rBAHCE. 


Inpnt.. 

E»po«.. 

fUad, 

kilog. 

10,UOO,000 

51,000 

Cojiper, 

,'i,tO0,llO0 

18,000 

Tin, 

i,ono,ixK) 

0,000 

HmbIi. 

Iron  and  atecl. 

15,000,000 

850,000 

Gold  in  ingots 

and  nion 

cy- 

25,000 

30,000 

Silver  in  ingot 

and  iiionuy. 

670,000 

Plntina, 

100 

s 

Salt  and  rock  uk, 

4,500,000 

64,000,000 

Sugar, 

5!),000,000 

8,500,000 

Collee, 

i7,aoo,ooo 

8,500,000 

Wines, 

Litrcs. 

3,400,000 

100..TOO,000 

Brandy  and  liqaeura, 

Idem. 

1,400,000 

.'J7,;i50,000 

Lint  and  hemp  manufaclurnil,) 

Idem. 

•M  80,000- 

1,800,000 

JLaceaodtilondi, 

(Value 

n  Franks, 

1,5«),000 

1,750,000 

Woollen  aaia*. 

Kilog. 

5o,oa) 

1,000,000 

Sil!kiandgBU.!e, 

Idem. 

40,000 

570,000 

CoClooaiuSe, 

Idem. 

130,000 

8,050,000 

Fell  Hn», 

Number 

uoo 

220,000 

Cutlery  and  hardware, 

Kilog. 

1,050,000 

3,000,000 

Artii-lesofFaahion, 

(Value 

1  Franks, 

[),000 

3,300,000 

Furaiiure, 

idem. 

180,000 

1,380,000 

XI 

natc  value  of  tlic    } 
ta  and  exports,          $ 

l.lem. 

555,000,000 

G10,O0O/)O0 

COMPARATIVE   BlIJGETS   OF   FRANCE, 
IN  M»9,  li\   IB02  (VKAH  XI,)  AKU  IN  IIWO. 


Slalt  of  the  Finanea  praenled  hij  .Vttkar  to  the  Salu   Gtntral, 
in  1780. 


Ccncrnl  n 
Ol'tliii  I'd 

Dinurciit  C<ii 


Kx< 


ia,(M10,(KK)1 
i,ltKI,UUI)' 
rrfl,!W(l,000 


Diitnatns  au<l  Ibrcsta.  .51  >,INN  1,000 

Luttericii,  I4,1KKI,U00 

Casual  rvrctiucs.  :t,(H)0,0»0 

Murcd'Or,*  1,500,000 

I'owder  and  saltjicire,  ^00,1100 

Certain  fixed  revciiups,  l,l>J0,0flO 
Ordinary  imposts,  |ioll  tux,  :ind  iwinticiliH. 
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GXLVi.     Iinposts  on  the  countries  in  ^\'hicli  the  states  are  hold,  — 

LangUcdoc,  9,707,250) 

Brittany,  6,011,4(30 

Burgundy,  4,]2d,llX)  V 24,556,027 

Provence,  2,892,463 

Pau,  Bayonne,  Poix,  1,156,658^ 

Poll  tax,  twentieths  commuted,  6,865,000' 
Imposts  for  the  fortifications  of  towns,  575,000 

Benefice  on  the  coin,  580,000 

Revenue  from  the  commercial  fund,  636,000  }  10,763,000 

Different  leases,  180,000 

Interest  on  sums  lent  to  the  United  States,  1,600,000  | 
Interest  on  sy^  millions  lent  to  a  German  prince,  300,000  j 


Neat  amount  of  the  receipts,  475,294,027 

Expense  of  collection,  &c,  230,000,000 


Total  amount  of  the  receipts,  705,294,027 

Result 

Expenses,  531,444,000 

Neat  Receipts,  475,294,627 


Yearly  deficiency,  56,149,793 

SUMS    EXPENDED. 

Franks. 

King's  household,  Children  of  Franco,  Aunts  of  the  King,  25,O0O,00(i 

Princes  of  the  hlood,*  8,24O,(K)0 

Forein^n  Allairs,  Swiss  Lines,  7,4SO,000 

AVar  department,  tH),l6U,UO0 

Navy  and  Colonics,  4n,5o0,000 

Roads  and  bridges,  5.i  160,000 

Royal  htuds,  81-LlXK) 

Perpetual  and  life-rents.  1<;;'^,1::(;,(HX) 

Diflerent  interests,  M,:j(KUX.»0 
Salariesof  the  difforeutoilicosin  iiic  iinaiicial  deparliiient,  M,jJl»'i,0<H) 

Interest  and  expense  of  anticipations  in  .17!H»  and  17! U,  15.j^l)n,(HX) 

Stipulations  with  the  clci^ry,  li,r>(iO,0<Xl 

Indenniities,  3,^''r».iMiO 

Pensions,  2H,.''h;o,< KX)  . 
King's  counsel,  chancellor.  kee])cr  of  the  seals,  secretary 

of  State,  &c,  ;j,  17:},000 

Governors  of  Provinces,  1,40.">,(H.K) 

Police  and  Guard  of  Paris,  2,70? ,IHM) 

Marshalsea  of  the  Province  of  tin;  lie  de  France,  250,U<K^ 

Roads,  streets,  works  and  quarries  near  Paris,  1,027,IK»0 

Expenses  of  the  poll  tax  and  twentieths  in  the  provinces,  7,120.0(H1 

Sums  allowed  to  collectors  and  larmers  of  the  revenue,  20,0iH,U)n 

To  the  oiTiccrs,  pa^mnsKiTs,  ^c,  v)^  vVvsi  vicvij^^iuvw  ■;<,75.'^,IHhj 
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Ministerial  offices, 

Charitable  fund,  sums  granted  to  foreigners, 

Sums  for  building  churclics  and  sacred  ediiiccs, 

GiAs,  alms,  charicablo  works,  mendicity, 

Commercial  bounties,  &c, 

Public  Instruction,  King's  Garden  and  Roya]  Library, 

Public  buildings, 

Expenses  of  criminal  justice. 

Variable  expenses  in  the  provinces, 

Different  expenses,  mines,  &c. 

Unforeseen  expenses, 

Total  amount, 


Fnnki. 
2,04e,000 
1,002,000 
2,188,000 
6,078,000 
3,6(vl,0CK) 
1,227,000 
1,900,000 
3,180,000 
4,500,000 

090,000 
5,400,000 

531,444,000 
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Siate  of  the  Finances  in  1802  (^n.  XL) 


RECEIPTS. 

Excess  of  the  receipts  above  the  expenses  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 
Land  and  heritable  taxes, 
Personal  and  moveable  taxes. 
Additional  centimes  for  departmental  expenses. 
Doors  and  windows. 
Patents  and  tolls. 
Registers  and  forests. 
Customs, 
Posts, 
Lotteries, 
Salt  works. 

Suretyship  for  justices  of  the  peace,  clerks,  &c. 
Accidental  and  dlircrcnt  receipt^}. 

Foreign  receipts. 


Franlu. 

2,000,000 

220,200,000 

;J2,800,000 

15,783,000 

1C,000,(J00 

17,5(K),(M)0 

190,(K)0,0()0 

40,000,000 

11,(K)0,()00 

12,0(K),0(J0 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

4,717,000 

5G9,500,000 
20,000,000 


Total, 

589,500,000 

The  army  consisted  of  509,000  men  ;  viz. 

Infantry, 

441,510 

Cavalry, 

08,900 

Artillery, 

4(;,480 

Engineers, 

5,800 

Consular  Guard, 

0,t>00 

The  navy  consisted  of  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates, 
150  sloops  and  1000  armed  pinnaces. 

Note.  —  Franco  was  at  peace  in  1802  with  the  European  powers. 
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EXPENSES. 


J^ational  Debt. 


To  the  creditors  of  the  state, 
To  the  sinking  fund, 
Life-rent  deht, 

Perpetual  debt  of  six  new  de- 
partments, 
Life-rent  debt,  Idenn, 


39,570,918  ^ 

1,272,055 
19,986,674 


64,023,482 


GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Administration  of  justice. 

Foreign  affairs, 

^    .  C  Ordinary  services, 

^  o  <  Extraordinary, 

•^  **  (  Subsistences  purchased  in  1801, 

2  J.    .  f  Ordinary  service, 

g  a  c  1  Sureties  partly  reimbursed, 

.2  £■  =     Interest  on  sureties, 

£-0  "^  (^Pensions, 


Service  of  the  treasury. 
War, 

Ministry  of  war, 
fc*  J  Ordinary  service, 
^  I  Extraordinary, 

Negotiations, 

Balance, 


17,000,000 

22,500,000 
7,610,000 

29,047,788 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 

20,000,000 


153,000,000 
90,000,000 
70,000,000 
56,000,000 


23,318,730 
7,000,000 

47,110,000 


*  56,047,788 

6,000,000 
243,000,000 

126,000,000 

9,000,000 
8,000,000 

589,500,000 


State  of  the  Finances^  according  to  the  budget  o/*  1830,  present- 
ed to  both  the  Chambers  in  1829. 


RECEIPTS. 


Direct  Taxes, 


Land  tax, 

Personal  and  Moveable, 

Doors  and  Windows, 

Patents,  tolls, 

Charges  and  advertisements, 

Additional  tax  on  timber. 

Registers  and  domains. 

Forests, 


243,793,500  ) 
4(W8,()(K)  I 

irv^'27,500  }►  327,503,000 
26,804,000 
650,000  J 

1,558,000 

185,337,000 

27,300,000 
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IlfDIRECT    TAXES. 


Customs, 


Duties  on  imports, 

>rt8y 


expoi 
Baft, 


navigation, 
different  articles, 
wines,  spirits,  &c, 
carriages,  &c, 
tobacco, 
gunpowder, 


104,165,000^ 

1,448,000 

54,250,000 

2,1)72,000 

755,000 

106,(198,000 

33,502,000 

67,989,000 

4,096,000  J 


163,590,000 


Posts, 
Lottery, 
Gaining  houses. 


212,285,000 

30,523,000 

12,500,000 

5,500,000 


Different  Products- 


Salt  works  and  salt  mines. 

Benefice  of  the  mint. 

Produce,  of  the  mines. 

Receipts  from  difibrent  debts. 

Products  in  different  departments  of  the  state. 

Indemnities  for  military  sup])lics, 

Restitutions  made  to  tlie  state. 

Receipts  from  schools  and  places  of  exorcise, 

Services  in  arrear. 

Eventual  receipts, 

Vcritication  of  weights  and  measures, 

Eventual  receipts  from  tlio  dci)artnicnts, 

Improvements  in  the  customs,  domains,  and  indirect  taxes. 

Interest  on  a  Spanish  debt  of  b0,000,()00  franks. 


1,800,000 

140,000 

240,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

150,000 

70,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1,601,000 

800,000 

740,000 

3,500,000 

2,349,000 


Total, 

Excess  of  the  expenses, 


979,352,000 
2,158,000 

981,510,000 


Sums  payable  on  order. 

Royal  council  of  public  instruction. 
Tux  on  brevets  of  invention, 
Management  of  |)owder  and  saltpetre  works. 
Gold  and  silver,  retained  after  coinage. 


3,992,500 

150,000 

3,426,500 

2,007,000 

9,636,000 
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CirilUM, 
-  Nuioul  debt, 


0«DonlMi^ 


Legion  of  Honour, 
Fean,  retired  aenaton,  & 
Civil, 
HUituj, 
ISeoleuaatinl, 
Doneae, 

Baperennueted  fund, 
of  peers, 
ntiei, 


is; 


,3,400,000" 

a,7ti;t,ooo 

l,SOO,tiU0 

1.'),fiO0,00» 

5;-150.000 

1,310,000 

763,000 

800,000' 

600,000 

1.440,000 

5,S0O.000 

405.U0O 


"•*  R«glMrT. 

Suou  paid  to  emigrenta^  &«, 
Cooit  oTEicbequer, 

'A-lministrmion  uriu.itice,  S5Et,000' 

King's  couDcil,  666,500 

Couria  and  iribunale,  14,56^000 

Criminal  justice,  S^OOJOOO 

SuppiemenLary  funds  pennoni,  871,500 
Seals  and  titles,  --nnn 

f  Aduiinialraiion  of  Ibnign 


aC9,9I8,O00 
01,006,000 


Juitice. 


yenta,  &c, 
the  foreign  ) 
aerrice,  J 

C  Ei'di'ij:^--!!!'!!!  department. 
Clergy.  (  rJ:il,ii  'w-,.  iVc,  of  the  clergy, 

(  Aida  to  the  clergy, 
Public  loatnicter, 

'Home  department. 
Roads, bridge <i,  canals, or- ) 
dinnry  expenses,  < 

Public  works, 
Sciencca  and  arte, 
Interior.  Non-cslholic  clergy, 

Studs, 

Useful  i^titutions, 
Depart  men  tnl  expenses, 


Special  expenses,  (Paris) 
Deponmental  (hail,  fires,  fcc,  1^819,000. 


75,000. 
1,090^000 
4,834,000 
3,146,000 

370,000 
33,071,000 
2,480,000 

1,451,000 
39,900,000 
3,657.000 
2,491,000 
720,000 
1,840,000 
1,435,000 
47,956.500 
1,040,000 


35,921,000 
1,995,000 


Wnr  deport  me  11 1, 
Staff,  , 

Hilitarr  houaehold, 
Gensilarraos, 
Pay  and  mainicnanc 

the  troops. 
Artillery  (maicrials,)  '     7,179,000 

Engineers  (laatcriola,)  8,325,000 

HilitBry  schools,  depots,  &c,  S^KMJOOO 
Quarters,  reforms,  aids,  &c,    4,486J000 


894,000 
2,400,000 
1,677.000 
16,844,000 
3,140,000 
15,849,000 
137,769,000 
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C  Difibrent  expenses,  34,9 J  9,000  ^  book 

Na.-y  colonies.  H-/J,7--'.)  ^,^S  «5.270,000     cxlv.. 

i  Hospitals,  1,184,000 )  *"""" 

^.  5  E^xpcnse  of  collecting  the  public  money,  117,473,000 

r  inances.         j  Different  expenses,  59,5d4,000 

Sunis  borrowed  for  canals,  roads  and  bridges,  3,GOO,000 

Total,  981,510,000 

Ejcpenses  that  may  ht  incurred. 

Council  of  public  instruction,  3,459,000 

Tax  on  brevets  of  invention,  150,000 

Powder  and  saltpetre,  3,428,000 

Money,  (expense  of  coinage,)  2,007,000 

9,104,000 
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Europe  continued.  — Description  of  the  Scandinavian  Penuh 

aula.     Kingdom  of  JVbrway. 
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Language 
of  the 
Scald  Po- 
etry. 


Scamlina- 
vi.iii  Po- 
ems. 


At  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe^  in  those  regions 
where  winter,  characterised  hy  long  and  severe  frosts,  and 
losing  the  gray  complexion  which  it  presents  in  temperate 
climates,  covers  the  ground  with  a  dazzling  carpet  of  snow, 
and  adorns  itself  with  tlie  brilliant  fires  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realLs;  where  the  long  days  of  summer,  even  hotter  than 
under  the  sky  of  Italy,  are  indebted  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  for  the  blessings  of  a  vegetation  which  unfolds 
itself  with  surprising  rapidity,  there  lives  a  people,  who,  in 
tlie  bosom  of  an  advanced  civilization,  have  religiously  pre- 
served the  laws  and  manners  of  their  ancestors.  This 
people  is  the  Norwegian. 

Descended  probably  from  the  same  source,  the  Norwe- 
gian speaks  a  language,  which  has  the  same  origin  with  that 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  In  the  eighth  century  one  dia- 
lect formed  one  great  family,  and  in  this  dialect  were  com- 
posed the  songs  consecrated  to  the  mysteries  and  mytholo- 
gical creed  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  brilliant  fictions 
whicli  still  enliven  our  poetry,  appear  to  have  been,  if  not 
produced,  at  least  tastefully  coloured  under  the  beautiful 
sky  of  Greece ;  yet  we  find  a  part  of  their  lustre  in  the 
ancient  Edda,  the  most  valuable  collection  we  possess  of 
Scandinavian  poems.  Let  us  open  one  of  these  poems, 
the  Vol'Uspay  or  the  Oracle  of  the  Prophetess  Tola,  in 
which  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  destruction,  are 
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described  in  glowing  language.  We  there  read  that  in  the  book 
beginning  a  vast  chaos  reigned  over  the  universe;  the  cxlvii. 
gods  themselves  slumbered  in  the  repose  of  a  long  and  — '^-— 
dark  night.  At  last  appeared  the  giant  Finer,  with  his  bro- 
thersy  in  the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  vapours  which  filled  the 
immensity  of  space,  and  framed  a  world,  gigantic  indeed, 
but  without  proportion,  and  as  yet  enveloped  in  darkness. 
But  Oditif  the  god  of  light,  accompanied  by  his  two  bro- 
thers Ve  and  Ft/e,  extended  his  reign  over  this  universe, 
still  shapeless  and  rude  :  then  the  sun,  hitherto  wandering 
in  space,  drew  the  other  stars  after  him  around  our  planet. 
Now  the  seasons  succeeded  each  other  regularly.  Ymcr 
fell  under  the  blows  of  Odin,  and  in  his  blood  the  giants 
his  brothers  were  di*owned,  one  excepted,  who,  more  for- 
tunate than  the  rest,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
he  propagated  a  race  destined  one  day  to  enibrue  the  earth 
with  blood. 

Odin,  intent  upon  beautifying  the  universe,  created  man  Creation  oi 
and  woman  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  thi*own  by  the  waves  Ij'j|;i  o"[ni„ 
upon  the  beach.  Does  not  this  incident  conceal  a  philo- 
sophical idea?  May  we  not  discover  in  tliis  wreck,  tossed 
upon  the  ocean,  and  wliich  becomes  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  cause  of  that  stormy  life  tliat  attends  man  in 
this  world?  Whatever  there  may  bo  in  this,  the  deities 
hastened  to  adorn  this  new  race  of  beings  with  the  finest 
qualities ;  the  earth  presented  the  image  of  happiness  ;  in- 
nocence and  knowledge  reigned  in  it;  the  arts  diflused 
themselves ;  gold  became  the  most  common  of  metals. 
But  the  daughters  of  the  giants  descended  from  tlicir 
mountains;  one  of  them,  Gullvciga  or  tlic  JFeii^her  of 
Gold,  spresid  among  men  avarice  and  the  love  of  gain ; 
thrice  the  gods  delivered  her  over  to  .the  tlames,  and 
thrice  she  revived  from  her  ashes.  And  she  still  lives. 
She  it  is  who  first  csiused  human  blood  to  flow,  and,  through 
her  influence,  it  will  never  cease  flowing. 

Asagard  is  the  Scandinavisin  Olympus.     There,  amidst  Tiuoiym- 
surrounding  clouds,  arises,  resplendent  with  light,  Valhalla^  \n^x\.\\. 
or  the  palace  of  Odin,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the  asvlum  des- 
tined for  those  mortals,  who  have  by  their  virtues  rendered 
themselves  worthy  of  it.     There  the  hero  slain  in  battle 


BOOK  is  admitted  to  the  banquet  of  tlic  gods.  Tlicro  Freya,  Hk 
'■  daughter  of  tlio  god  of  tlio  seas,  as  Venus  is  of  tho  foaiin, 
~~  adorns  herself  witli  all  tlio  cbarms  of  youth.  She  is  tlio 
goddess  of  love  and  of  beaut}',  and,  under  tho  name  at 
Vanadis,  also  the  goddess  of  liopo.  Site  shares  with  Odin 
the  empire  of  tlio  dead :  because  it  is  often  unsuccessful 
lovo  which  hurries  its  victims  into  the  heart  of  battle* 
Frij'^a;  the  chaste  sjiouso  of  Odin,  the  Ceres  and  Juno  of 
tho  Scandinavian)^,  receives,  after  death,  such  wives  as  luivc 
been  distinguished  by  a  heroic  fidelity ;  while  Thor,  her 
eldest  son,  who,  with  his  club,  terrifies  the  ginnts,  and 
makes  (hem  re-enter  the  limits  of  Jolounkeimf  tbe  prison 
reserved  for  them,  in  like  manner  rewards  after  their  death 
faithful  slaves.  In  the  palace  of  the  Immortals,  Jiragor, 
tbe  god  of  tho  arts  and  of  music,  charms  tho  cars  of  tlio 
deities  with  the  notes  of  his  golden  harp.  Iduntta,  bis  wife, 
distributes  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  apples,  which 
perpetuate  their  immortality.     Farsele,  another  son  of  Odin, 

I  has  for  his  employment  tho  preserving  peace  among  man- 

kind ;  and  the  goddess  Tara  presides  over  the  sacredness 
of  oaths,  AVithotit  this  hallowed  mansion,  the  gud  UUtr, 
gliding  on  bis  sparkling  skates,  cuts  the  air  wltb  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning,  surpassing  the  winds  in  swiftness;  wliita 
tbe  watchful  i/dmilaf,  a  sentinel  ever  attentive  to  tbe  mo- 
tions of  tbe  evil  genii,  guards  night  and  day  that  lerUl 
arch,  tlie  seven  colours  of  wliicb  are  so  often  seen  by  men. 
But  the  object  beloved  by  all  the  gods  is  Balder,  tbe  son  of 
Odin,  the  most  amiable  of  tlie  immortals,  and  out-dazzUng 
them  all,  endued  by  destiny  with  every  good  quality  of  tho 
heart,  with  every  intellectual  gift,  and  with  every  physic*! 
advantage.  Nothing  equals  his  beauty:  his  eyes  shine 
with  a  lustre  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  rays  of  th« 
morning  star.  To  htm  alone  belongs  the  power  of  if- 
jieasing  tempests.  A  stranger  to  the  passions  which  agi- 
tate the  other  gods ;  unfond  of  their  warlike  projects,  and 
their  obstreperous  mirth,  ho  seldom  appears  at  their  assem- 
blies, living  peaceably  in  a  palace,  whose  situation  is  poin^ 
ed  out  by  that  white  belt,  which  during  clear  nights  shinet 
in  the  vault  of  lieaven. 
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But  this  world,  organized  by  Odin,  will  one  day  fall  to  ruin,     book 
and  again  become  part  of  the  empire  of  chaos :  the  death    c^^vii. 
of  Balder  has  been  predicted,  and  Odin  has  read  this  terrible  *" 

068truc* 

secret  in  the  Book  of  Fate.  SionOf  the  goddess  of  sympathy  too  of  the 
and  love;  iSnofra,  who  bestows  prudence  and  moderation;  "°*^""*- 
LownOf  who  presides  over  conjugal  fidelity;  the  three  JVbr- 
nies,  who  regulate  the  destiny  of  mortals  ;  the  twelve  Val- 
kiries,  nymphs  who  accompany  heroes  to  battle ;  in  short, 
all  the  gods  tremble  in  the  knowledge  of  the  futuro  that 
threatens  them.  All  these  deities  liave  brought  the  parts 
of  nature,  which  are  subject  to  them,  under  an  oath  to  fur- 
nish no  arms  fatal  to  the  life  of  Balder.  Fire,  water,  ve- 
getables, rocks,  at  e  bound  by  this  oath ;  one  parasitical 
plant  alone,  the  mislctoc,  was  forgotten.  Zofce,  the  genius 
of  evil,  has  discovered  the  fatal  omission,  and  he  will  em- 
ploy this  contemptible  vegetable  to  accomplish  the  decree 
of  fate.  Assured  that  all  the  elements  respect  his  life.  Bal- 
der, amidst  the  warlike  exercises  of  Valhalla,  feels  a  pleasure 
in  presenting  his  invulnerable  breasts  to  the  darts  thrown 
at  him  by  the  gods ;  but  Loke,  at  one  of  these  celestial 
assemblies,  will  engage  Hoder^  the  son  of  Odin,  to  take 
part,  although  blind,  in  the  tournaments.  Putting  into  his 
hand  a  branch  of  the  mislctoc,  and  directing  his  arm,  the 
genius  of  evil  will  see  his  wishes  accomplished  by  an  unin- 
tentional fratricide.  Loke  will  then  re-assemble  the  giants 
his  sons;  he  will  open  the  gates  ot  JS'^astrotid,  a  frozen  hell, 
where  rivers  of  poison  alone  preserve  their  fluidity,  and  he 
will  bring  from  thence  the  perjured,  the  assassins,  and  the 
dreadful  Hela,  the  goddess  of  death.  Surtur^  the  genius 
of  fire,  will  at  the  same  time  escape  from  Jfuspalheim,  his 
abode  of  flames.  Then  all  these  monsters  and  their  atten- 
dants will  attack  the  gods ;  the  serpent  Jormungandur  will 
crush  the  earth  in  his  immense  folds;  the  wolf  Fenris 
will  devour  the  star  of  day  and  the  mighty  Odin;  the 
stars  will  fall  from  the  azure  vault;  the  two  celestial 
armies  will  perish,  annihilated  by  each  other;  and  the 
universe,  disorganized  by  so  many  opposing  st^uggI(^«?, 
will  present  only  a  vast  collection  of  elements  confusedly 
mixed. 
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The  predictions,  however,  of  the  Sybil  Vola,  do  not  tep 
'■-  minute  witii  tliis  fi-iglitrul  catastrophe.  Slie  invokes  i 
deity  greater  tlian  nil  tliose  who  arc  to  pvrish  in  ihe  gcn4 
ho  ml  conflHgralion.  Tliis  being,  superior  to  all  others,  vril 
appear  to  estabtlsli  eternal  laws;  a  new  earth  will  praceM 
from  chaos,  in  Ihe  splendour  of  youth;  the  climalca  of  tiM 
north  will  no  lunger  have  either  ire  or  frost,  but  a  perpW 
tual  spring  will  reign  there;  and  Balder,  the  god  of  peacii 
raised  again  from  the  dead,  will  gather  arounil  him  all  ttpi 
tuous  men.* 
(  In  this  expose  of  Scandinavian  mylliology,  we  percelvi 
""'  resemblances  to  the  wriliogs  of  IMato,  and  ninny  fictions  sf 
milar  to  those  which  distinguish  t)ie  philosoptdcal  systemsd 
the  Slavonians,  Persians,  and  Indians.  Do  these  tliftereol 
points  of  analogy  prove,  that  in  every  climate  man  hM 
given  the  same  form  to  his  religious  ideas,  as  an  author  fl 
merit  supposes  ff  Or,  do  they  rather  point  nut  lu  U9,  tlifl 
the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  north  derive  their  origin  frofl 
the  sacred  reveries,  which  arc  regarded  as  having  iJuii 
birth  in  India?  Or,  lastly,  have  they  not  rather  been  ctf 
ried  from  the  regions  of  the  north  c\  en  as  far  as  the  eastl 
The  study  of  such  monuments  hs  have  suivived  tli«  d(» 
truction  of  ages,  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  i 
the  north,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  of  Indifc 
have  probably  not  yet  thrown  sufficient  light  upon  tbea 
questions. 

It  is  not  diftirult  to  recognise  the  striking  resembland 
that  exists  between  the  JVorman-Gothic,  the  languagt 
of  llie  Scaldes,  tliat  in  which  aie  written  the  two  ] 
of  llio  Edda  and  Voluspn,  —  and  tlic  Sanscrit.  Thi 
Suni'c  alphabet,  which  resembles  the  Phenician  cbnraoc 
ters,  and  those  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  at  Pcrsepo* 
lis,  has  been  in  use  in  the  north  from  time  imnumo- 
rial4    Can  we  admit,  with    certain  modern  authors,  tbsl 

*  See  (ha  work  entitled,  Eddu  rbylbmica  lea  Aaliquiai,   *ulgo     iiHiiiiHadilV 
dictn,  &£,     CapenliBgen,  IS27. 

t  Summnrir  of  Iho  Hiiioc;  of  Sweden,  by  C.  Coqueiel,  M  edit.  IBIS. 
X    The  Runic  citaiiicteriare  lo  called  from  the  old  Lst 
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the  conqueror,  mtIio,  under  the  name  of  Odin,  was  deified     book 
in    the  humid  and  icy  regions  of  Scandinavia,  where  he    czlvii. 
founded  a  new  creed  and  a  new  empire,  proceeded  from  ' 

Asiatic  Tartary,  when  a  crowd  of  traditions  and  monu- 
ments prove,  that  the  Scandinavian  worship,  or  that  of 
Odin,  had  been,  when  the  Romans  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many, established  there  from  the  remotest  antiquity? 
Does  not  history  present  to  us,  in  every  country  of  the  globe, 
the  people  of  the  north  subduing  the  nations  of  the  south, 
and  the  latter,  through  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  only, 
re-acting  upon  the  north  from  a  distance,  to  keep  back  the 
masses  ready  to  pour  in  upon  tiiem?  If  tlie  affinity  of 
languages  is  not  a  chimera ;  if  the  first  language,  if  the  first 
alphabet,  if  the  first  arts  adopted  by  every  people,  are  not 
the  natural  and  universal  results  of  the  physical  and  moral 
organization  of  man ;  if  they  do  not  resemble  each  other  for 
the  same  reason  that  in  every  country  the  drawings  sketched 
by  a  child,  or  by  an  uneducated  man,  bear  an  identical  cha- 
racter: let  us  say,  tliat  in  order  to  ascend  to  their  origin, 
we  must  advance  to  the  north  ratlicr  than  to  the  south,  be- 
cause It  is  not  natural  that  people  should  quit  warm  or  tem- 
perate regions  for  northern  ones,  which  have  not  even  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  retain  tlie  natives,  as  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  migrations  sent  by  the  North  to  more  favoured 
climates.  It  appears  to  us  then  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
Scandinavians  arc  not  descended  from  a  primitive  race,  in- 
digenous to  the  countries  which  it  still  inliabils.* 

Under  the  name  of  Scandia^  the  ancients  designated  all  Ancient 
the  countries  wliich  now  comprise  Norway  and  Sweden.  °*"'' 
Pliny  calls  it  Scandia  iimda. .  Tlie  origin  of  this  appellation 
is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  naturalist,  tliey  were  only 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  tlie  country  called  Skanen  or 
Skonerit  and  that  through  tlie  report  of  some  Germans. 
This  is  the  ancient  province  of  Schonen  or  Scania^  the  most 
southern  of  Sweden.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Scandinavia, 

The  Runic  characters,  which  also  resemble  the  Samaritan,  the  ancient  Greek, 
and  the  Celtiberian,  arc  in  number  sixteen. 

♦  «  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nationi  of  the  earth.'  Paul,  in  Acti 
xrii,  f6.  —  Tramlaior't  J^olt. 


The  Scandinavian  tribes  were  mucli  more  addicted  to  the 
cLaso,  anil  to  fishing,  tlian  to  agriculture.  Tlieso  occupk- 
tions  formed  tiic  principal  guarantees  nf  their  independ- 
ence. With  litem  llie  i-epresenlalive  Torm  of  government 
seems  lo  Lave  originated.  Tliey  obejcd  chiefs  ot  kings 
wlio  \vcrc  nt  once  judges  and  high-priests,  but  whose  power 
was  limited  by  the  national  assemblies  composed  of  Tra 
men.  Tlic  supreme  autUority  was  partly  hereditary  and 
partly  elective;  and  tliia  mixed  organization  was  long  pre- 
served in  Sweden.  Their  haliitntions  lay  disjierscd ;  and  Id 
them,  like  the  Germans,  the  confinement  of  a  city  would 
have  proved  an  insupportable  prison.  Their  inannen 
were  severe.  Wilh  them,  hospitality  was  the  first  of  duties ; 
cowardice  and  adultery  were  the  two  greatest  crimes. 
They  interred  their  warriors  in  sucli  parts  of  Hie  sea-beach, 
as  were  nlternatrly  covered  and  abandoned  by  thowarea: 
•These  tribes,'  says  an  aiitlior,  whose  testimony  has  ai- 
ready  been  rcferi-cd  to,  *  imagined  that  the  shades  of  heroes 
preferred  the  majestic  tmiee  of  the  billows  to  the  silent  re- 
pose of  a  valley  or  a  plain,  and  that  their  ghosts,  risiag 
amidtit  the  obscurity  of  the  evening,  loved  to  contemplate 
the  sons  of  Odin  returning  from  their  foreign  expeditions, 
and  repeating  the  warlike  songs  Mith  which  they  had  In- 
spired them.* 

The  respect  wliich  they  had  for  their  women  was  carried 
much  farther  than  even  that  of  the  Celts  and  Germans. 
At  their  festivals,  at  their  public  meetings,  at  their  feasts, 
the  women  always  occupied  the  place  of  honour.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  the  rcRpect 
of  tlie  men,  by  their  virtues,  and  by  their  attachment  to  their 
husbands.  Often  they  accompanied  ihcm  to  batile,  jienslied 
with  thcra,  or  re-asscmbled  the  troops  tu  avenge  their  deattu 
Sometimes,  but  this  was  not  a  general  custom,  they  immo* 
lated  themselves  on  their  husbands'  funeral  pile.  Tbe  dc«p 
regard  which  the  Scandinavians  had  for  chastity,  fortned 
tlie  principal  safeguard  of  their  manners;  the  women  did 
not  live  apart  from  the  men;  the  young  women  might  rc- 
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ceive  into  their  apftrtments  their  relations,  and  even  their  book 
future  husbands.  If,  during  a  journey,  two  individuals  of  c^'-v^'- 
different  sexes,  and  unmarried,  were  obliged  to  sleep  upon 
the  same  bed,  the  man  placed  liis  naked  sword  between  the 
woman  and  him ;  and  it  formed  a  more  secure  barrier  than 
modern  bolts.  They  were  taught  to  read  and  to  engrave 
runic  characters,  a  knowledge  interdicted  to  slaves;  music 
and  poetry  formed  also  their  employment;  and  the  iSiti^a^, 
ancient  historical  relations,  cite  a  great  number  of  princesses 
who  aspired  to  the  title  of  poet.  The  women  alone  prac- 
tised medicine  and  surgery ;  they  alone  dressed  the  wound- 
ed. They  excelled  also  in  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams, 
of  predicting  the  future,  and  discovering  the  character  of 
individuals  from  their  features  and  physiognomy.  Yet  this 
superior  education  did  not  exclude  domestic  occupations; 
even  their  queens  were  acquainted  with  sewing,  embroidery, 
baking,  and  brewing. 

If  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
present  a  picture  interesting,  from  the  view  it  gives  of  the 
Norwegians  and  Swedes  before  their  acquaintance  with 
Christianity,  that  which  they  now  present  equally  merits 
our  attention.  Let  us  begin  with  Norway.  In  spite  of  the 
vague  ideas  which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  country 
which  Pliny  calls  JSlcrigon*  is  Norway.  Many  geographersf  Ancient 
have  asserted  that  the  name  signifies  the  JFay  to  the  JVor/A ;  :j:  j^^orway! 
but  its  true  etymology  is  JSIor-RigCf  Kingdom  of  tlie  North, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  assuming  the  word  J\'*or  as  signifying 
Gulf^  Kingdom  of  Gulfs^  because  in  effect  its  coasts  are  much 
more  indented  than  those  of  Sweden.  Wc  tlius  see  that 
the  name  of  J\*erigon  has  much  more  analogy  with  that  of 
JVorrige,  than  with  that  o^  J\"onveg^  which  at  the  first  glance 
appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  nioiicrn  name. 

The  petty  sovercii^ns  who    divided  Norway  were,  from  Historical 
times-  the  most  remote,  independent,  acknowledging,  how-  ^"^'"s. 
ever,  a  kind  of  supremacy  in  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Den- 

*  Lib.  iv,  cap.  16. 

t  See  the  article  A''orwegc  in  the  Dirlionnairt  Geographique  dc  VEneyclopiiUe. 

X  From  J^ord  and  fVtg  (way)  J^orueg* 
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mark,  titl,  about  the  year  940,  Harold  Harrngrc,  (the  Fatr- 
haired,)  artei*  long  liglilingt  roniicd  one  kingdum  of  all  tlictw 
"  princi|)alilie»<.  Oluf  Trygvason,  known  aldo  under  tlie  name 
of  Olaus,  wliosc  bold  adventures  astoniHhed  tlic  Nortli,  yo9- 
BesKor  of  tlie  Norwegian  tlirone  in  991,  endeavoured,  by 
violeiire  and  cruelty,  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  Odin  in 
liis  new  states.  But  aniilher  Olof,  at  the  cummcnccmentof 
the  elevcntli  century,  surpassed  hia  predecessor  in  tyranny, 
and  in  zeal  for  the  cimrclj,  or  in  other  words,  fur  Ilie  clcrgy> 
And)  in  rrturn,  ihe  church  made  a  Baint  ofliim  :  even  at 
Conslnntitiuple  they  erected  temples  to  liis  memory,  and 
his  toinh  was  visilcd  by  [lilgrims,  not  only  from  the  Noi-tli, 
hut  fi'om  all  Europe.  Down  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
many  kings,  whose  vices  and  virtues  we  sltall  not  evea 
sketch,  succeeded  one  another  in  tlic  midst  of  political 
storms.  Towards  tlie  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  t(ie 
three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  wwe 
united  under  one  sovereign,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walile- 
mar  of  Denmark.  In  the  lifetiino  of  Margaret,  she  appoint* 
ed  her  grand-nephew,  Eric,  surnamcd  of  Pomeraniu,  iter 
successor,  who,  on  the  death  of  Margaret,  in  1412,  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  tlirce  crowns,  as  Eric  II,  of  Norway,  IX, 
or  X,  of  Denmark,  and  XIII,  of  Sweden.*  After  vuriiHia 
attempts  had  been  made  on  tlie  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  op- 
pression and  cruelly  of  Christian  II,  Jed  to  a  final  separ*- 
tion  of  Sweden  in  1530,  under  the  renouned  GustavusErlo- 
son  (Vasa,)  but  Norway  and  Denmark  remained  under  OM 
Bcepire  till  their  separation  in  1814,  wiienNorway  was  unit- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Sweden- 
It  is  known,  that  lije  Norwegians  were  opposed  t«  the 
separation  from  Denmark  and  union  to  Sweden  that  tnok 
place  aflcr  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's  empire  in  1815.  To 
compensate  Sweden  fur  the  loss  of  Finland,  to  reward  lier 
for  her  assistance  under  Bernadolte,  then  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  in  the  important  campaign  of  18IS,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  punish  Denmark  for  Iier  adherence  toNapo!eoii» 


*  ll  ii  BllDgclhcr  n  mi 
Mden  mil/.  He  wai  il 
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or  rather  her  neutrality  in  what  was  considered  the  common  book 
cause  of  Europe,  the  allies,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  c^^"*^"- 
determined  upon  the  violent  separation  of  two  states  that  — ^— 
had  been  united  for  ages,  and  the  junction  of  Norway  with 
a  state  that  had  for  ages  been  considered  her  natural  enemy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Norwegians  remonstrated,  and  at- 
tempted resistance :  they  were  threatened  with  starvation 
by  a  blockade  of  their  ports ;  and  they  at  last  agreed  to 
the  union,- on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  choose  a  con- 
stitution of  their  own.  The  constitution  they  made  choice 
of  was  eminently  popular,  indeed  democratic.  All  orders 
of  nobility  were  abolished,  with  tiiis  exception,  that  those 
who  possessed  titles  under  the  old  regime,  were  allowed  to 
retain  them  during  their  lives,  and  their  children  who  were 
born,  previous  to  the  new  order  of  things,  are  allowed  to 
succeed  them,  but  with  them  the  title  of  nobility  expires. 
The  king  is  chief  magistrate,  but  no  taxes  can  be  imposed, 
or  laws  passed,  without  the  consent  of  the  Slorthingj  or  great 
council  of  the  nation,  which  meets  every  three  years,  in  the 
month  of  February,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  it 
may  be  assembled,  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  time. 
It  is  composed  of  seventy-seven  deputies,  twenty-six  from 
the  towns,  and  fifty-one  from  the  country.  A  spirit  of  in- 
dependence runs  through  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Stor- 
thing,  which  has  led  to  continual  diflerences  between  them 
and  the  Swedish  government,  the  latter  accusing  tlic  Nor- 
wegians of  an  unreasonable  and  factious  opposition,  while 
they,  on  the  other  iiand,  charge  the  government  with  at- 
tempts to  innovate  upon  and  change  the  constitution.  A 
traveller  who  lately  (1827)  visited  Norway,  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Storthing;  'There  were,*  ho  says, 
'about  fifty  members  present,  some  of  whom  had  come 
from  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  surprised 
us  by  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  appearance.  They 
were  drest  in  the  coarse  gray  woollen  cloth  of  the  peasants, 
with  long  hair  reaching  to  their  shoulders,  and  their  wliole 
costume  reminded  one  of  the  fashions  of  other  centuries ; 
they  seemed  beings  of  a  different  era  fmra  ourselves.' 
•  Were  not,*  the  writer  adds,  *  the  senators  of  Rome, 
when  virtuous  and   poor,  somewhat  such  men  as  these?' 


By  an  article  of  tho  conatitiition.  tho  king  must  pfian  ao 
time  every  year  in  Norway,  unless  [ircventeil  by  urgent 
'  circumstancea;  and  by  annllicr.  {lublic  cmiiluymciits  itra 
inferred  only  on  Norwegian  cilizciis,  wlio  iirufesa  ttic 
estnbiislicd  religion,  wliicli  is  declared  to  bo  the  Lutlientib 
Jews,  liy  an  express  article,  arc  prohibited  from  enUring 
Norway. 

In  a  country  where  man  seems  to  have  ahvaya  enjuyed 
his  rights,  and  preserved  the  exercise  of  his  dignity ;  when 
the  peasant,  far  from  being  subjected  In  a  kind  of  moral 
and  political  non-existence,  under  which  he  has  been  every- 
where else  oppressed,  lives  a  free-man,  and  is  reprotented 
by  deputies  in  the  national  assemblies;  where  tlic  rich  pro- 
prietor is,  so  to  speak,  merely  a  rich  peasant,  —  where  tbe. 
order  of  nobility  is  unknown,-^  where  large  estates  and 
mansion-houses  corresponding,  are  leas  frequent  than  in 
any  other  country,  tho  cpoclia  of  the  reformation  would 
naturally  be  an  era  consolidating  institutions  dear  to  apo- 
pulalion  jealous  of  its  liberty:  anil  Itius  P  rotes  tan  tis  IB  WU. 
e&sily  established  in  Norway  in  the  year  \5S.5.  The  Nmv 
wogian  clergy,  no  less  charitable  and  virtuous  than  tboH 
of  other  Christian  countries,  are  supei-inr  to  th«-ni  in  infitr- 
mation.  It  is  amongst  this  rcspcctuble  class  that  tlie  pea- 
santry find  well-informed  leacliers,  indulgent  reproverti 
assiduous  comfortcra,  and  models  of  behaviuiir.  Every 
plan  which  is  conducive  to  the  general  interest,  jiubHo  ■ 
utility,  and  tlio  prosperity' of  the  country,  finds  wise  appre-  > 
ciaturs  of  its  value  in  the  simplest  country  curates.  ltn.< 
also  to  tiieir  advice  and  to  their  influence  that  government 
is  anxious  to  have  recourse,  when  it  is  intended  to  erect 
granaries,  to  repair  bridges  and  roads,  or  to  adopt  some 
new  mode  of  cultivation.  It  is  rare  not  to  find  among  tbe 
clergy  well  informed  mineralogists,  economists,  botauists. 
and  agriculturists.  Tlicro  have  been  amongst  them  many 
sullicicntly  acquainted  witli  astronomy  to  find  pleasure  i 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  tliis  science,  and  so  zealous,  ai 
at  their  own  expense  to  raise  observatories  furnished  wltb 
every  necessary  instrument.  Tjiey  have  been  even  known 
to  introduce  among  their  parishioners  the  art  of  making 
watches  and  clocks. 
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In  travelling  tlirouglj  Norway,  \\v.  at  tins  day  discover     roo« 
the  truth  of  what  has  bi*en  said  above  of  the  taste  of  the    cxlvii. 

Scandinavians  for  scjmrate  habitations :  a  village  is  often  *; 

composed  of  houses  scattered  here  and  tliere,  and  forming  o"c"pa" 
one  parish  extending  over  a  sjiace  of  several  leagues.     On  *'**"* 
Sundays  the  roads  arc  sron  covered  with  light  carriages, 
Avhich  transimrt  the  peasant,  with  liis  wlioie  family,  in  their 
best  array  to  church  to  assist  in  divine  service ;  the  churches, 
although  large,  can  rarely  contain  the  crowds  eager   to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  their  pastor.     After  sermon  the  whole 
Jiopulation   give   themselves   up  to  the  amusement  of  the 
dance,  to  games,  and  various  gymnastic  exercises.     Often 
the  young  men  unite  to  go  through  military  manwuvres. 
At  a  fixed  time  every  year,  the  youth,  who,  still  inheriting 
the  warlike  inclinations  of  their  ancestors,  voluntarily  enrol 
themselves  in  the  militia,  assemble  together  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  oflicers,  and  form  military  cam]is,  where  they 
are  instructed  in  the  manual  exercise  and  other  military 
evolutions. 

Industry  and  frugality,  sources  of  civil  virtues,  form  pro-  Winter  oc 
minent  features  in  the  Norwegian  population  :  information  *^"J'^"°°«' 
and  education  strengthening  these  valuable  qualities,  shel- 
ter them  from  corruption  of  manners,  and  maintain  in  all 
hearts  the  sacred  fire  of  love  of  independence.     Christmas 
is  the  only  time  of  the  year,  when  the  reassembling  of  fa- 
milies, and  accompanying  festivities,  make  the  Norwegians 
deviate    from  their  simple  and  frugal  habits.      It  is  also 
about  the  same  time,  and  during  the  month  of  January, 
that  the  peasant,  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his   sledge, 
travels  to  tlie  towns,  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his  crop  for 
country  implcnienls  ami  for  articles  of  manufacture  suitable 
to  his  wants  and   inclinations.     The  aptitude  of  the  Nor- 
wegians to  imitate  every  thing  is  such,  lliat  during  the  long 
winter-evenings,  tliev  arc  seen  in  every  family,  assembled 
around  tlie  ftrc-jjlace,  the  men  employed  in  making  knives, 
spoons,  shoes,  and   buttons' for  their  clotiies;  tlic  women, 
in   weaving  stulfs  of  linen  and  woollen  for  their  dress,  and 
even  dyeing  tlicm  with  the  colouring  licliens   with   which 
the   country   abounds.      liesides,   the   skill   which   distin 
guishes  the  population  in  some  districts  is   such,  that   it 
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transforms  every  liabitation  into  a  little  manufactory,  the 
products  of  \\\\\di  are  exported  into  districts  less  indus- 
trious. 

In  Norway  there  are  few  great  proprietors,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  extreme  poverty  is  unknown.  Nothing  is  niore 
uncommon  than  to  meet  with  a  beggar.  If  age  or  infirmi- 
ties disable  some  unfortunate  creature  from  working,  he 
finds  assistance  and  generous  attention  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  or  his  parish.  Compassion  towards  indigence  and 
misfortune  is  with  the  Norwegian  rather  an  old  virtue,  thin 
the  effect  of  Christian  charity.  It  is  the  same  as  to  hospi- 
tality, which  with  him  is  a  sacred  duty.  To  these  personal 
qualities  there  is  joined  great  quickness  of  appreliensioni 
a  character  lively  and  frank,  and  unflinching  fidelity.  He 
loves  with  enthusiasm  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  and 
respects  his  superiors,  but  refuses  them  slavish  homagSt 
His  manners  are  gentle,  polished,  affectionate;  his  mien  is 
noble,  his  gait  easy,  his  dress  always  neat.  The  costume 
of  females  is  simple  and  graceful;  at  home  they  wear  a 
plain  morning  gown,  with  a  linen  chemise  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  plaited  around  the  neck  and  fastened  by  a  collar. 
A  complexion  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  beautiful  flaxen  hair, 
a  person  tall  and  well-shaped,  give  them  a  peculiar  grace, 
which  a  stranger  would  be  tempted  to  take  for  coquetry,  if 
Scandinavian  modesty  and  stateliness  did  not  betray  them- 
selves in  their  look  and  brliaviour.  Some  districts  situat- 
ed in  the  mountains  have  preserved  the  old  Scandinavian 
costume,  such  as  tliat  of  Valvcrs,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
no  longer  seen,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  fighting 
with  the  knife,  after  being  tied  together  by  their  girdles; 
the  district  of  Tellemark,  where  mutual  trust  and  good 
faith  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of  locks  ;  and,  in 
finCf  vallies,  where  some  families  of  peasants,  which  only 
marry  with  one  another,  pretend  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  llie  country. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  the  peasantry  :  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are,  it  is  trur,  less  irreproach- 
able and  less  pure ;  somr  seeds  of  corruption  are  already 
remarked  there,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  resembling  the 
depravity  which  we  see  in  cities  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
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Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  tlie  physical  8tatc  of  Norway,      book 
The  mountains  which  traverse  this  kingcloin  and  Sweden    cxlvii. 
form  of  themselves  a  range  which  we  may  call  tke  Scandina'  " 

viuHf  and  which  divides  itself  int  >  thne  groups.  Tliat  of  ' 
the  Kdelen  mountains,  the  most  considerable  from  its  length, 
extends  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lapland,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Bovre  mountains,  near  tiie  source  of  the 
little  river  of  Nidelv.  Strictly  speaking  this  forms  but  one 
great  chain,  but  the  branches  it  casts  off  to  the  right  and 
to  the  lefty  the  mountainous  isles  of  Lofoden,  which  arc 
merely  the  summits  of  some  of  its  branches,  the  mountains 
which  terminate  near  Lake  Enara  in  Russian  Lapland, 
merit  for  it  the  name  o(  group.  That  of  Dovrc  or  Dovrefield 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  forniing  with  Snoe-Hoeltan 
to  the  west,  and  Seveberg  and  Svuku  which  terminate  in 
platforms  in  southern  Sweden,  a  second  group.  Lastly, 
this  group  is  separated  by  the  course  of  the  Yog,  from  that 
which  is  composed  of  Langjield,  Soijnefield  or  Sunnanfield,  and 
Etardangerjieldf  and  the  divisions  which  they  send  out  to 
tlie  west  and  south.  This  last  group  occupies  all  the 
southern  part  of  Norway."**" 

The  average  distance  of  the  summit  of  the  Koelen  Riveu* 
mountains  from  the  sea-cost  of  Norway  being  only  twenty 
leagues,  the  rivers  proceeding  from  them  and  running  into 
the  North  Sea,  can  be  of  no  great  length.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  •A'Vimsm,  which,  from  its  exit  from  the  lakes 
that  give  rise  to  it,  has  only  a  course  of  thirty  leagues. 
Other  more  considerable  streams  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains Dovrefield  and  Sunnnnfield  :  these  are  the  Glommen^ 
the  Drammenselv,  and  the  Lougen  ;  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  strait  of  Skager  liacky  separating  Denmark  from 
Norway.  The  Glommen  is  a  river  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length,  the  |)rinripal  tributary  of  which,  the 
Vormen-elVf  has  a  course  of  not  less  than  fifty  leagues.  The 
Glommen  has  a  great  many  falls;  and,  on  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  or  after  great  rains,  it  acquires  a  frightful  rapi- 
dity, and  its  inundations  desolate  the  fields.  One  of  these 
falls  is  at  Hafslun,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Frederic- 

•  For  ihe  height  of  these  inounifiiiij?,  see  Vol,  VI,  p.  15. 
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cxLvii.  at  Richmond,  *  gradually  contracts  itself  with  more  liur- 
■-    -  ried  current,  till  it  arrives  at  the  deep  gorge  formed  by  tlie 

projecting  rocks,  and  then  bursts  headlong  into  the  abysH 
beneath.  The  fall  is  not  rpiite  perpendicular.  Some  idea 
may  be  given  of  tlic  body  of  water  that  descends,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  three-masted  shi|)  was  loading  at  some 
distance  below."*  The  height  of  the  fall  is  seventy-two 
Norwegian  feet.  A  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred  hero 
on  tho  5th  February  ir02.  Tiic  family  seat  of  Borge,  sit- 
uated over  against  IlafsLun,  together  with  every  thing  in 
it*  sunk  down  into  an  abyss  of  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  tlie 
gap  being  instantaneously  filled  up  by  a  sheet  of  water  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  ells  long,  and  half  the 
breadth.  The  house  was  doubly  walled;  but  of  these,  as 
well  as  several  high  towers,  not  the  least  trace  was  seen; 
fourteen  ])ersons  and  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  perished, 
Tho  cause  of  tiiis  melancholy  occurrence  is  attributed  to 
the  Glomnien  having  undermined  tho  foundation.  The 
xleclivity  of  the  ground  docs  not  admit  of  tho  lakes  of  Nor- 
way being  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  of  Sweden.  The 
largest  is  the  i.Vfa'5c?z,  twenty  leagues  long  by  two  in 
brcadtli,  through  which  passes  tlic  Vormen-elv.  The  most 
important  waterfalls  are  those  of  Fciumfos  near  Lister,  six 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  Kori^mfoSf  in  the  province  of 
Tellemark,  eiglit  hniidred  and  lirty  feet  in  height. 
(;eoi«;uKni  r^^^^  j,^,j|  ^^j'  Norway  is,  in  G:<MicraK  composed  of  primi- 
tinn.  tivc  cartlis.     In  tho  llarchingerndd  mountains,  tho  summit 

of  Vetta-Kelden  is  c(>nij)()si'(l  of  red  porpliyry,  which,  at 
the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  assumes  all  the 
characters  of  the  rock  called  syenite.  In  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  group  gneiss  predominates;  from  the  moun- 
tain Lie  to  the  rivulet  Tot ak*  v\c  find  micaceous  schistus; 
in  all  that  mountainous  rs'giou  sriiistus  shows  itself  at  every 
step,  and  here  furnishes  slales  wliicli  readily  split  into  long 
and  straight  sheets,  or  vUv,  as  in  the  neii^hbourhond  of 
Groven,  give  place  to  mines  ni^  whetstones.  On  the  hanks 
.of  the  Totak  the  soil  is  strewed  with  blocks  of  stone  from 
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thirty  to  forty  feet  in  hciglit ;  tho  position  which  they  oc-  book 
cupy  is  too  far  from  tho  mountains  to  explain  their  origin  ;  cxlvii. 
however  they  ran  only  be  the  result  of  alhivions  formed  at  ^— " 
<mc  of  the  latest  geological  epochas  by  currents  of  fresh 
water  proceecUng  towards  the  sea.  At  all  times  theso  blocks 
have  been  objects  of  wonder  to  the  natives  of  the  country  ; 
and,  according  to  a  mythological  tradition,  it  was  the 
god  Thor  who  broke  them  with  his  hammer,  and  who 
afterwards  having  let  fall  that  instrument,  threw  them 
about  on  all  sides  in  seeking  it.  A  geologist  breaking  spe- 
cimens from  these  stray  blocks,  might,  even  at  this  day,  bo 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  worshipper  of  Thor.  Near 
Bergen,  in  the  island  of  Hicrtocn,  tiiero  apiMiars  above  tho 
waves,  a  pile  of  black  and  porous  lava,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  whole  southern  part  of  Nor- 
way has  frequently  experienced  earthquakes.  A  natural- 
ist* maintains,  that  the  masses  of  lava  just  referred  to,  may 
have  been  thrown  from  tho  bosom  of  tho  waves;  and  it  is 
even  said,  that  fifteen  leagues  to  tho  south  of  Bergen,  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  bay  of  Bukfiord,  there  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds fire  from  a  crevice,  in  a  precipitous  rocky  shore 
formed  of  gneiss. 

All  the  mountains,  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  con^  Mineral 
lain  a  great  number  of  minerals,  sought  after  in  collections,  ^^"^^^i^'^* 
and  of  metals  in  use  by  man  :  the  environs  of  Drontheim, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Koclen  mountains,  and  of  Raraas,  at  the 
base  of  the  Dovrcfield  mountains,  contain  copper  of  tho  best 
quality ;  the  best  iron  mines  are  wrought  in  tho  district  of 
Arcndalil.  Tho  abundance  of  these  metals  in  part  indem- 
nifies Norway  for  the  diminished  wealth  of  the  silver  mines 
of  Kongsberc;,  the  working  of  which  has,  however,  been 
revived  since  1815.  In  other  places  there  arc  found  lead, 
cobalt,  and  plumbago.  Different  kinds  of  marble  aro 
taken  from  the  sides  of  several  mountains ;  some  of  which 
arc  employed  in  the  arts,  principally  in  tho  environs  of 
Bergen. 

In  southern  Norway  tho  mountains  are,  many  of  them,  \>.i,  laiion 
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cxLvii.    north,  on  the  contrary,  the  mountains,  although  less   ele- 
-  vatcd,  arc  ahnost  always  covered  with  snow,  and    conse- 

quently stripped  of  vrgotation  ;  hut  the  hills,  most  generally 
composed  of  sand,  give  hirth  to  many  cryptogamctus  plants. 
Those  whose  surface  is  formed  of  mould  are  covered  with 
diflerent  species  of  the  saxifrage,  and  other  plants  scattered 
here  and  there :  here  the  diapensia  laponica  presents  tufts 
always  green;  there  the  elegant  andromeda  {andrameda 
caerulea^  Linn.)  rises  in  small  hushes  by  the  side  of  the 
trailing  azalea  {a%alea  procumhcns)  whose  creeping  branches 
preserve  their  freshness  in  the  midst  of  the  rigours  of 
winter.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  the  birch,  a  tree  whose 
juice,  collected  by  the  Norwegians,  is  useful  in  making  a 
liquor  which  resembles  sparkling  white  wine,  —  8ns|)endsin 
the  breeze  her  light  and  flexible  branches,  and  often  forms 
with  the  maple,  the  pine,  and  the  fir,  forests  of  an  immense 
extent.  The  pyramidal  form  of  these  resinous  trees  is  in 
harmony  with  the  sharp  rocks  which  serve  them  for  a  base^ 
and  with  the  icicles,  which,  during  several  months,  load 
their  branches  with  elegant  stalactites.  The  fir  attains  a 
iieight  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  It  is  much  in  request 
for  masts  and  carpentry  work.  After  being  cut  down,  it  is 
thrown  from  the  top  of  the  steep  summits  into  the  little 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Dragged  along  by  tlio.  i-apidity  of  these  streams,  it  bursts 
over  the  catai'acts,  and  (Inos  not  stop  in  its  progress  till  it 
reaches  the  ranges  of  piles  fixed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  crerk  or  bay,  \Nhere  it  beronics  an  object  of  trade. 
In  the  low  lands,  the  croejiing  straubciry-tree.  the  scarlet- 
flowered  camarina  {impetrum  nigrum),  and  the  d\^arf  bircli- 
tree,  whose  seeds,  c«»ncealrd  under  the  snow,  are  s<»ught 
After  during  the  winter  by  tlic  ptarmigan,  rise  amidst  the 
lichens  which  f«)rm  the  food  of  the  rein-deer.  In  the  centre 
provinces  the  aspiMi  grows  viiijorously  ;  in  the  environs  of 
Drontlicim,  beyond  the  sixty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the 
oak  begins  toai)pear,  and  near  Christiana,  we  see  it  fl(»urish- 
ing,  but  it  is  only  in  the  southern  provinces  that  there  are 
fine  forests  of  this  tree.  In  the  south  of  Norway,  apples 
and  cherries  arrive  at  perfect  maturity  :  near    Drontheim 
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they  do  not  ripen,  but  the  soft  influence  of  the  sea,  which     book 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  so  sensibly  felt    cxlvu. 
in  tlie  island  of  Toutoroe,  two  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  ——^ 
polar  circle,  that  in  it  these  fruits  ripen  without  difllicuity. 
In  some  gardens  in  the  south  tlie  |Mrach,  the  apricot,  and 
tlie  melon,  are   cultivated,  and  succeed  perfectly;   and   it 
seems  even   probable,   that    when  horticulture  shall  have 
made  some  progress  among  the  peasantry,  they  will  be  ablo 
to  naturalize  many  plants  of  our  temperate  climes.    Even 
now  they  cultivate  with  much  care  and  success  flax,  hemp, 
and  lio^is;  and  the  culture  of  the  potato  has  shown,  that 
it  would  be  always  easy  for  Norway  to  avoid  the  scourge  of 
scarcity,  by  multiplying  this  vegetable  so  as  to  supply  the 
place  of  grain.     There  is  little  wheat  raised ;  barley  is  more 
abundant;  but  oats  is  of  all  other  grains  that  which  sue* 
cceds  best  in  this  country,  where  agriculture  has  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  to  surmount,  where  the  h»w  lands  ai^  fre- 
quently exposed  to  inundations,  and  the  heights  rendered 
sterile  at  one  time  by  cold,  and  at  another  by  heat. 

'  The  increase  of  population  has  caused  in  Norway  the  Animat 
diminution  of  the  number  of  wild  animals.  The  elk  is  '"^  °'*' 
now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  the  bear,  resting  upon 
his  hind  feet,  still  attacks  the  hunter  who  awaits  him  armed 
with  his  knife ;  the  wolf  continues  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
flocks;  but  whilst  the  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  woody  moun- 
tains, the  wolf  seems  to  dread  the  woods  and  hedges,  and 
establishes  himself  in  the  open  country,  and  even  sometimes 
upon  the  ice.  Diflerent  kinds  of  foxes  inhabit  the  shores 
washed  by  the  Icy  Ocean;  and  tlic  lemming  descending  in 
troops  from  the  Koelen  mountains,  and  marching  in  close 
columns,  ravages  the  cultivated  fields.  A  multitude  of  birds 
inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  Norway  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  tiic  eider-down  on  which  our  delicate  dames 
rest  amidst  their  freciuent  licadac  lis.  Nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  manner  in  which  the  Norwegian  goes  to 
collect  upon  the  rf)cks  which  border  the  sea,  this  down 
sought  after  by  the  effeminate.  Suspended  above  the 
waves,  he  hoists  himself  up  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  to  reach 
the  clefts  and  cavities  where  the  birds  build  their  nests. 
If  the  cord  gives  way,  if  the  staff*  on  which  he  leans  should 
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break,  the  imfortunatc  advcritnrer,  thrown  fi*oin  the  top  of 
the  precipice^  finds  a  frightful  doalh  amidst  the  rocks  and 
shoals  below.  The  Norwegian  rears  in  his  valleys  niinier- 
rous  florks.  His  horses  are  snnnll,  but  lively  and  sure- 
footed, like  all  those  of  mountainous  countries:  liis  horned 
cattle  feed  in  peace  in  the  islands  that  bound  the  western 
coast;  there  tliey  often  become  so  wild,  that  they  ai*e 
obliged  to  shoot  them.  His  sheep  arc  formed  like 'deer, 
with  long  legs  and  small  muzzles.  Numbers  of  goats  are 
also  kept  on  the  hills.  Fish  abound  in  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  the  bold  Norwegian  derives  considerable  profit 
fi'om  his  fishing. 

The  climate  of  Norway  presents  more  variety   than  is 
generally  believed :  it  is  not  everywhere  equally  cold  and 
severe ;  towai'ds  the  east,  and  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is 
longest,  and  the  cold  the  most  intense^     This  season  is  the 
most  favourable  part  of  the  year  for  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  the  people,  and  the  interchange  of  commercial  transact 
tions.    It  is  also  the  season  for  those  parties  of  pleasure 
so  little  known  in  softer  climates.     At  this  time  there  take 
place,  in  the  environs  of  the  towns,  splendid  races   upon 
the  snow,  where  the  elegance  and  richness  of  the  sledges, 
the  splendour  of  the    harnessing,  and   the    beauty    of  the 
horses    (which,    swift  as  the  wind,  make  tlie  air  resound 
with  the  clear  sound  of  their  little  bells,)  siu'jiass  by  their 
lustre   and    their    speed    the    brilliant  assemblies  of  equi- 
pages   at    Paris,    Vienna,  and  London.     The   s|)ring   an- 
nounces itself  bv  the  sudden  and  terrible  ravages  occasion- 
ed  by  the  melting  of   the  snows.      During  ihe   month   of 
April,  and  the  greater  part  of  May,  the  country  is  impassa- 
ble,* and,  in  the  mountains,  travelling  is  impracticable  till 
about  tiie  month  of  September,  when  the  snows  that  cover 
thenj  aic  in   a  great  measure  melted,  and  the  heats  of  the 
summer    have  lost  their  force.     At  Bergen  the  length   of 
the    long  days  of  summer  is    nineteen    hours;  but  in    the 
neighbourhood  of  Drontlieiin,  thrre  weeks.     'Hie  average 
temperature  of  the  year  is  at  Cliristiana  five  degrees  (»f  heat 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer;  while  at  Petersburg,  under  the 
same  latitude,  it  is  only  three  degrees.     Near  the  southern 
coasts,   the    temperature    in    certain    districts  admits   the 
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having  two  crops  of  grain,  and  in  warm  summers  they  have     book 
even  three.     Generally  the  climate  is  healthy.    But  to-   czlvii. 
wards  the  western  coasts  the  country  assumes  a  different  ^— ^—^ 
aspect:  the  saline  exiialations  from  the  sea  are  injurious 
to  vegetation ;  the  bays  never  freeze ;  the  cold  is  not  felt, 
except  when  the  east  wind  prevails,  which  crosses  the  high 
mountains,  or  the  north,  which  comes  from  the  Icy  Ocean ; 
the  fogs,  the  rains,  and  the  tempests  extend  their  pernicious 
influence,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  favour  the  ravages 
of  the  scurvy.* 

We  see  from  this  expose,  tliat,  situated  between  the  fifty-  Cenerai 
eighth  and  seventy-first  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  length  ancef'' 
more  than  four  hundred  leagues  by  a  breadth  of  about 
twenty  in  the  northern  and  eighty  in  the  soutiiern  parts, 
Norway  presents  an  aspect,  in  some  parts,  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing, and  in  others,  of  the  wildest  description.  Ilere,  dark 
forests  of  pine-trees  arise  on  the  confines  of  ravines  fright- 
ful from  their  depth;  perpetual  glaciers  bear  sway,  and 
the  loud  cry  of  tlie  eagle  alone  interrupts  the  silence  of 
the  desert  There,  habitations  covered  with  red  tiles,  and 
placed  on  the  sides  of  hills,  —  isolated  spires  reflected  on 
the  surface  of  the  lakes,  —  forges  and  mills  hanging  over 
the  torrents,  announce  a  country  where  civilization  and  in- 
dustry advance  without  opposition  in  tlie  way  of  improve- 
ment. On  the  coast,  arms  of  the  sea  surrounded  with 
rocks  succeed  each  otiier  with  the  most  melancholy  same- 
ness. But  on  entering  tliem  the  scene  all  at  once  changes, 
presenting  at  the  bottom  of  these  bays  and  creeks,  whose 
narrow  and  sombre  entrance  is  often  dangerous,  towns  of 
a  cheerful  appearance.  Let  us  notice  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  beginning  at  the  north  and  descending 
to  the  south. 

Hammerfestf  near  the  Nortli  Cape,  is  a  thriving  little  cities  and 

place.    The   Spitzbergen   trade   is   its  principal  support.  J^^ 

Small  sloops,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  are  usually  lest. 
fitted  out  for  expeditions  to  that  quarter.    This  trade  has 
given  Hammerfest  a  more  enterprising  set  of  seamen  than 

*  See  Excursion  to  the  Fieldstuen  Mountains,  by  M.  W.  M.  Carpelan  ;  pub- 
lished in  Sweden  in  1824. 
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any  port  in  Norwaj'.  Drunkenness  h  ver;'  jirevalent  among 
"•''"•  the  Laplanilers  here.  Tromaik,  farther  to  tlie  souUi,  with 
itB  eight  hundred  inhahitants,  is,  says  a  traveller  already 
quoted,  'quite  the  pride  nftlic  North.'  It  lies  on  an  island 
covered  with  hirch  shrubs,  and  carries  on  »uine  trade  with 
the  Russians  from  Archangtl. 
■m.  Jhontheim  or  Trondhehi,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  ftrm  o( 
the  sea  iiT  great  extent.  Jt  is  a  wnlled  city,  but  its  waUd 
and  its  two  Torts  are  Tailing  to  ruin.  It  Is  built  of  wood, 
but  the  frequent  fires,  tn  which  it  has  been  sulijccli  have  led 
to  the  replacing  the  old  liabitAtiiins,  by  houses  tastefully  con- 
structed, and  wide  and  straight  streets,  in  place  of  narrow  and 
crooked  lanes.  It  was  founded  in  997  by  (Jtof  Trygvasoi 
upon  the  site  of  ihc  old  Scandinavian  city  ^deros.  At  tin 
distance  oT  half  n  league  from  its  wall,  the  church  of  HlwJa 
covers  the  ground  where  stood  the  temple  of  Thor  and 
Odin  destroyed  by  Olof.  Dnintlicim  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Norwegian  kings:  the  ancient  throne  of 
these  princes  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  now  used  as  an 
aFsunal.  Drontheim  possessed  a  magniticent  cathedral, 
compared  by  the  Norwegians  to  that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome; 
but  in  1719  a  IVigbtrul  fii-e  destniyed  it.  It  has  been  r^ 
placed  by  a  churcli,  less  magnificent  indeed,  but  still  re- 
markable for  its  ornaments,  its  marble  and  massy  pillars- 
Since  the  treaty  of  union,  this  church  enjoys,  ns  the  former 
building  did,  the  privilege  of  being  the  basilicon.  where 
the  kings  of  Norway  are  crowned.  This  is  declared  by  an 
article  of  the  new  constitution.  The  most  considerable 
buildings  after  the  cathedral,  are  the  government  house,  ami 
that  of  the  Society  of  Sciences,  which  contains  a  good  lib- 
rary, and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  envtroiia  of 
Drontheim  have  a  pleasing  aspect :  pretty  villas  rise  liere 
and  there  in  the  country,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  bay. 
They  arc,  besides,  embellished  by  two  beautiful  waterfalls, 
called  the  gi-eat  and  the  little  Leerfos- 

Bergen,  also  in  the  heart  of  a  long  bay,  bristled  with 
sand-banks,  and  surrounded  by  rocks,  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  wood  for  building,  spars,  hides,  and  especially  dry 
and  salted  fisb.  Seven  mountains  arise  in  a  semicirclo 
around  the  tuwn^  which  is  defended  by  batteries  fronting 
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the  sea,  but  has  no  regular  fortifications.  The  old  castle  book 
built  in  loro,  by  the  king  Olof  Kyrre,  served  as  a  residence  cxltii. 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Norway,  to  the  celebrated  epocha  of  ■^■"■"' 
the  anion  of  Calmar,  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century : 
it  is  now  used  as  a  prison,  a  store-magazine,  and  a  habita- 
tion for  the  governor  of  the  place.  Bergen,  as  a  towOf 
cannot  bH  compared  with  either  Drontheim  or  Christiana. 
In  place  of  the  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  which  we  find  in  both  these  towns,  in  Bergen  you 
are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  and  a  stranger 
who  once  quits  sight  of  bis  own  door,  is  fortunate  if  he 
has  not  to  hire  a  man  to  show  him  tlie  way  home  again. 
Amongst  its  3000  houses,  which  are  almost  wholly  of  one 
story  and  painted  on  the  outside,  tliere  are  to  be  seen 
several  of  stone.  There  are  in  Bergen  four  churches; 
many  schools,  amongst  others  a  Lancastrian  school,  where 
550  boys  and  girls  are  instructed ;  and  different  benevolent 
institutions.  A  museum  is  forming  under  the  care  of  some 
individuals  of  the  place,  and  the  collection  has  enlarged  so 
as  to  fill  a  handsome  room :  its  principal  riches  are  ancient 
remains  of  the  country.  It  is  the  native  place  of  EricPon- 
toppidan,  who  was  its  bishop,  and  founded  its  university. 
It  is  the  birthplace  also  of  Louis  Holberg,  a  writer  dis- 
tinguished as  a  historian  and  writer  of  comedies.  During 
the  middle  ages  Bergen  was  a  factory  of  the  Hanseatic 
League;  its  harbour  is  large  and  well  fortified.  From 
this  city  1003  electors  send  four  representatives  to  the 
Storthing  of  Norway.* 

Christiansand^  on  tlie  southern  coast,  is  the  fourth  city  of  chriitian- 
the  kingdom.  It  was  founded  in  1641,  by  Christian  IV,  ""*^* 
king  of  Denmark,  who  wislied  to  make  it  the  principal  sta- 
tion for  his  navy.  In  180r  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English. 
Its  harbour  has  been  repaired  :  it  is  deep,  and  well  fortified, 
and  forms  the  princij)ai  refuge  of  vessels  tliat  liavo  suffered 
damage  in  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Cattegat.  The  ca- 
thedral is  the  finest  edifice  in  tlie  city.  Half  a  league  from 
the  coast,  a  quarantine  establishment  is  erected  on  an  island. 
Jlrendahl  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  built  on  rocks  that  project  Arendahi. 

•  See  Bcrgcns  beskrivclse,  by  M.  I^  Sagen,  1  vol.Sro.  1824. 


into  a  cliannel  of  t)io  sea,  and  is  inhabited  by  merchnnti 
■  and  fishermen.  Ships  lie  close  to  the  houses.  Frederikstailt, 
"  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Glommcn,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  wood  for  building.  Batteries  erected  ou  several 
islands,  nnd  t^vo  forts  nhich  conimunicato  by  a  subtorraDetB 
passage,  defend  tlie  entrance  to  its  harbour.  It  is  the  only 
g.  city  of  Norway  which  is  built  of  slone.  Kangaierg,  mIo- 
brated  for  its  silver  mines  and  manufactory  of  children's 
toys,  is  watered  by  the  Lauvon,  wbidi  runs  in  a  deep  and 
wild  valley. 
Twelve  leagues  to  the  cast  of  Rongsberg,  the  gall  of 
I.  Christiana  branches  out  into  different  bays.  The  length  of 
this  gulf  is  twenty-two  leagues  from  south  to  north;  it* 
greatest  breadth  is  five  leagues,  but  in  the  narn>west  part 
only  a  league  and  half.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  studded  over  with  islands,  some  of  which  are 
pretty  large.  Not  a  few  small  towns  rise  on  its  shores; 
amongst  others  tiiat  of  JHoss,  where  was  concluded,  on  the 
14th  August  1814,  the  convention  which  led  the  way  to  the 
union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Christianii,  the  capital  of 
Norway,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  this  gulf,  and  its  houses 
and  gardens,  grouped  in  a  circle  around  the  harbour,  seem 
to  rest  upon  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks  and  forests.  The 
appearance  of  this  capital  is  pleasant,  as  well  as  majestic; 
its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and,  if  it  contained  fewer 
houses  of  wood,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
North.  Its  suburbs  arc  considerable;  one  of  these,  called 
Old  Opslo,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Nor- 
way, founded  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1624.  The  modern  cft- 
pital  bears  the  name  of  Christian  IV,  its  founder.  Ita  te- 
gular buildings  increase  from  day  to  day  with  the  poiwla- 
tion.  The  finest  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  govcmnent 
palace,  the  new  town-house,  the  military  school,  the  new 
exchange,  and  the  university,  the  number  of  students  at 
which  is  about  120.  The  number  of  professors  is  1 5,  wboN 
salaries  are  paid  in  corn.  In  tlie  hall  of  this  establishmeat 
are  annually  held  the  eittings  of  the  constitutional  aesem* 
biy,  called  the  Storthing.  Founded  in  1813,  it  was  intend- 
ed as  an  university  for  the  kingdom.    Ita  library  already 
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contains  many  thousand  volumes  ;*  it  possesses,  besides,  a     ^^^^ 
fine  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy,  an  observatory,  a  bota-  '_ 

nical  garden,  and  a  collection  of  natural  history.  Christiana 
is  an  episcopal  see^  the  incumbent  of  which  enjoys  a  revenue 
of  L.roo  sterling.  There  arc  in  Christiana  many  benevo- 
lent institutions,  and,  amongst  others,  two  orphan  houses ; 
one  for  those  born  in  the  city,  the  other  called  the  house  of 
JnkeTf  embracing  orphans  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  latter,  the  most  important  of  tlic  whole,  gives  assistance 
to  the  modest  poor,  and  to  indigent  families,  educating,  free 
of  expense,  those  children  wliose  parents  have  not  the  means 
of  imparting  it  to  them.  Christiana  enjoys  a  considerable 
foreign  trade. 

To  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Glommen,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Sweden,  Frederikshall,  whose  harbour  can  receive  ban/"  "" 
large  vessels,  has  joined  to  its  ancient  name  of  Halden  that 
of  Frederic,  given  to  it  by  Frederic  III,  in  1665,  on  account 
of  its  courageous  defence  against  the  Swedes.  This  is  a 
neat  town,  with  paved  streets  :  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and 
painted  of  different  colours,  as  in  Sweden.  It  stands  pret- 
tily in  a  valley  surrounded  with  rocks,  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber.  At  the 
foot  of  its  fortress,  called  Frederiksteenf  Charles  XII,  of 
Sweden,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber 1718.  In  1814  the  Swedes  raised  a  pyramid  on  the 
spot  where  this  great  captain  expired.  Charles  XII  has 
been  styled  a  great  man,  but  certainly  with  little  propriety, 
if  men  understood  their  true  interests  aright.  Has  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  6000  years  not  yet  convinced  the  world, 
that  men  such  as  Alexander  of  Macedon,  Julius  Csesar,  Ti- 
mur,  Charles  XII,  or  Napoleon,  wliose  only  merit  lies  in 
the  satisfying  their  own  ambitious  desires  at  whatever  ex- 
pense, have  no  claim  to  the  name  of  great  f  and  that  it  is 
only  rightly  bestowed  wlien  conferred  on  an  Alfred,  a 
Washington,  a  Granville  Sharp,  or  a  lloward  —  on  men  who, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  have  truly  benefited  and  not  de- 
stroyed their  fellow  creatures  r 

•  The  original  has  *  80,000  volumes,'  vhich,  in  eo  recent  an  institution,  is 
most  probably  a  mistake.  A  recent  traveller  says,  <  many  thousands.*  — 
Translator, 


The  Norwegian  Isles  may  be  comprised  under  tliB  drao- 
minatiun  of  the  JV^nc'^'an  Archiptiago,*  and  divided  into 
~  tliree  gniupn  :  tliosc  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  waslteil  iy 
tiie  Nortli  Sea;  and  that  qI'  Lufnden,  in  tlio  Icy  Oceitu 
Tlie  first  commcnrcs  willi  the  guir  of  Bukliard  in  tin 
south  :  its  principal  islands  are  Cannot  and  Ftdji,  wher^lt 
ia  said,  Harold,  tlie  first  king  of  Norway,  long  had  bta  n- 
sidence.  On  a  small  island,  part  of  this  group,  stands  a 
stone  cross  of  silver-white  mica  slate,  about  twelve  feet  high 
and  four  in  breadth.  Nothing  ia  known  of  its  history^  but 
that  it  has  stood  thero  for  ccnturies.f  In  the  group  t& 
Ihonthdm,  three  islands  arc  remarkable  for  their  size: 
BmoeUn,  Averotn,  or  Frnjen,  and  Hitlercn,  the  largest  of  the 
three;  hut  the  most  celebrated  are  the  small  islands  called 
Vigten,  from  whenre  departed,  for  the  conquest  ot  Nor- 
mandy, the  Norwegian  or  Norman  chieftuin  Rolf,  better 
known  by  the  name  Raoul  or  Rullo.  The  group  of  I>a(a> 
den  Isles  occupies  a  lengtli  of  sixty  leagues;  the  moat  cod- 
siderable  are  the  long  Jitdoen,  the  irregulnr  Langoen^  snd 
Mindoen,  the  most  important  of  all;  Mageroc,  where  the 
North  Cape  is ;  8eyla»d,  where  there  is  to  be  seen  a  peak 
of  great  elevation  ;  Soroe,  deoply  indented  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  bays;  and  Os(-Foa^en,  the  central  point  of  the  impor- 
tant expedition,  which,  every  year,  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  assembles  in  these  latitudes  mon 
than  S0,00{)  fi!4hermen.  Between  Voeroe  and  Moiiken  Jtloi- 
kenoetoe  lies  the  dangerous  whirlpool  of  JSal-Stroem,  so 
dreaded  by  navigators. 

The  principal  branch  of  Norwegian  industry  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Rshcry  :  the  annual  cxportations  which  the  king- 
dom makes  in  herrings  and  cod,  are  valued  at  from  six  to 
seven  millions  of  francs.  In  182"  there  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land more  than  1,100,000  lobsters.  A  recent  traveller  in- 
forms us,  that  the  trade  with  London  in  these  creatures  is 
so  great,  that,  all  the  way  from  Stadt  Land  to  Lindenoest 
an  Englishman  and  a  devourer  of  lobsters  arc  almost  syno- 
nymous  terms.     Thero  is  an  English  Lobster    Company, 

1,  Sk,     Lonil.  Itl9. 
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and  their  agents  are  busy  all  along  the  coast  Twice  or  book 
thrice  a-week  their  packets  sail  from  Christiansand.*  The  czltii. 
merchant  of  Bergen  supplies  Spain  and  Italy  with  that  im-  — ^-— 
mense  quantity  of  fish  which  are  there  consumed  during 
lent.  During  the  winter  the  Norwegian  feeds  even  his  cat- 
tle with  the  entrails  of  fish.  By  the  sale  of  his  iron,  he 
purchases  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea  the  quantity  of 
wheat  necessary  for  his  consumption  ;  the  British  merchant 
buys  op  the  masts  and  planks  of  Christiana;  the  pines  of 
Drontheim^  less  esteemed,  are  carried  off  by  the  Irish. 
With  these  principal  articles,  and  many  others  of  less  im- 
portancet  the  inhabitant  of  Norway  procures  to  himself  not 
only  the  comforts  of  life,  but  also  the  enjoyments  of  luxury : 
the  women  of  the  most  retired  vallies  wear  around  their 
necks  the  bankerchiefs  of  Masulipatnam ;  in  the  Dovre- 
field  mountains  the  hospitals  are  always  abundantly  sup« 
plied  with  tea^  sugar  and  cofiee ;  the  rich  cover  their  tables 
with  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux  and  Cyprus,  with  oranges 
from  Malta,  and  raisins  from  Corintik  In  fine,  in  this 
country,  which  is  regarded  as  so  poor,  mahogany  furniture, 
valuable  porcelain,  and  curious  eatables,  are  not  more  rare 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  merchant  of  Bergen  and 
Christiana,  than  in  the  house  of  the  rich  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, or  the  magnificent  banker  of  Paris. 

*  R<r.  Robtrt  Evereit,  Journey  through  Norway,  &c»    Lend.  1839. 
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Lapland- 
ers, 


BOOK         The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden^  and  the  phy- 
cxLYiii.   sical  constitution  of  tlie  country,  present  more  than  one 

'  trait  of  resemblance  to  the  people  and  climate  of  Norway. 

The  LaplanderSf  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Swedish  monarchy,  liave  been  represented  as  men  of  short 
stature,  with  a  swarthy  or  yellowish  complexion,  and  a 
disagreeable  physiognomy;  but  tlie  view  thus  given  of 
them  is  far  from  being  correct.  In  tlie  northern  parts  of 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland,  tlie  people  arc  much 
taller  than  in  the  soutli,  yet  their  height  does  not  exceed  five 
feet  two  or  three  inclics  :  their  copper  complexion  is  rather 
the  result  of  a  habitual  residence  in  smoky  huts  than  the 
character  of  a  race.  The  Lapland  mountaineers,  who  live 
almost  always  in  the  open  air,  have  a  skin  slightly  dark; 
the  greater  part  of  the  females  arc  even  tolerably  fair  5  and 
among  both  sexes  there  are  seen  figures  as  agreeable  as 
among  other  nations.  Tlieir  good  temper  is  never  failing; 
never  does  tlieir  cheerfulness  forsake  them.  Their  hon- 
esty is  proof  against  every  thing:  amongst  the  Laplanders, 
robbery  and  murder  are  crimes  almost  unknown.  They 
are  laborious  and  naturally  temperate ;  but  cannot  stand 
before  the  temptation  of  drinking  strong  liquors.*     Travel- 

*  Reise  durh  das  noerdlichc   Schwcden  und  Laplaud,  &c,  von  F.  W.  Ton 
Schubert.    Leips.  1823. 
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lars  tell  !is,  that  in  Westro-Bothnia^  pliysical  strcngtii  and  book 

beauty   distinguish  the  sexes;  while  an  unbounded   hospi-  cxlviii. 
tality  towards  strangei's,  a  cliecrfiil  tenii)er,  and  an  enter- 


prising    disposition,   arc   qualities   common    to   the    whole  q  .^i^^,'!^' 
population,  which  extends  to  the  polar  circle.     T\\%  people  Jumtia  or 
of  Joemtland  have  the  ligiit  shape,  tiie  agility  of  body,  and  ■'°«"»**^"^- 
the  fair  hair  of  the  Norwegians.     The  Helswgian  is  brave:  iieitingia. 
in  attacking  the  bear,  ho  displays  as  much  intrepidity  as 
the  mountaineer  of  Norway ;    and  even  the  young   shep- 
herdess has  been  frequently  known  to  defend  her  flock  with 
success  against  one  of  these  animals.     It  is  true  that,  ac- 
cording  to  an  old  superstition,  the   bear  can  do   nothing 
against  a  virgin.      The  people  of  JVericia  have  a  melan-  Nericia. 
clioly  and  taciturn  air:    their  disposition  is  a  mixture  of 
honesty  and    pride,  distrust  and  obstinacy.      In  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upland^  of  IVesimama^  and  DalecarliUf  the  popula-  DaiecarUa 
tion^  renowned  for  its  bravery,  still  preserves  the  physical 
characters  of  the  most  northern  tribes;  dark  hair,  sunk 
eyes,  a   look  somewhat  fierce,  but  full  of  expression    and 
vivacity,    muscles    strongly   marked,  prominent   bones,    a 
stature  almost  gigantic.     In   fyesirj-Gothia,  and  above  all,  Gmhiaor 
in  Golhian  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  middle  stature  light  and 
slim,  a  physiognomy  indicating  frankness,  gentleness,  and 
a  certain  sentimental  elevation  of  mind,  esjiecially  among 
the    fair  sex,  are   predominant.     The  people  in  the  other 
provinces   partake  of  these   different  physical  and   moral 
qualities.* 

Sweden  is  separated  from  Norway  by  the  mountains 
Kdeleiif  Svukiif  and  Seveberg.  The  distance  between  these 
mountains  and  the  sea  being  mucii  greater  than  in  Norway, 
the  ground  has  less  declivity,  tlic  rivers  arc  considerably  '^»y«n. 
larger,  and  the  lakes  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent; 
yet  none  of  tiie  Swedish  rivers  surpass  in  length  the  Nor- 
wegian river,  the  Glommen ;  and  tlie  largr-st  scarcely  run 
a  course  of  100  leagues.  One  of  the  m'nt  considerable  is 
the  TorneUi  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  situ- 
ated at  the  fuot  of  the  Koch.-n  mountairis,  and  arnon;;  tho 
rivers    received    by   it,  reckons    the  m^Iur/nWf  liie   iiaturai 
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barrier  tliat  separates  Sweden  from  Russia,  aa  far  ftfl  its 
'  jiinctinn  witli  tlic  Tliornea,  after  wliicli  the  Tliuniea  fornu 
'  the  boundary  of  tlie  two  stales.  Tlie  Litlra  ami  tlie  Umea 
do  nut  yicltl  in  Icngtli  to  tlie  preceding.  AH  these  rivers. 
Bui]  many  others  tliat  wo  do  not  name,  ci-oss  tlie  lakes  with 
a  grcikt  breadtli  of  water,  and  throw  tlicmiielves  into  the 
giili'  iif  Botlinia.  The  most  imptirlatit  lakes  of  the  Scan- 
dinaA'inii  jicninsula  arc,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  the  ff'cnrr. 
&5  Icagurs  long  by  SO  broad;  the  Moflar,  25  leagues  in 
length,  aod  from  0  to  18  in  breadth ;  tito  Ji'clter,  94  jeRgues 
in  length,  and  from  6  tu  7  in  brcudth;  and  the  Hielmar, 
16  leagues  in  length  by  4  in  brca{ltli.  All  four  iirc  situated 
in  soulhrrn  Sweden;  and  the  first  (Djg  Wencr)  is,  aftrx 
lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  the  Russian  empire,  the  largctit 
lake  in  Kiirope.  It  gives  rise  to  the  Goeta,  a  small  river, 
which,  after  making  its  way  tlirough  steep  rocks,  forming 
frightful  calaracls,  throws  itself  into  the  Catlcgnt. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to  form 
canaU  than  Sweden ;  and,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  XI, 
the  Swedish  government  has  prnlited  by  the  disposition  of 
the  ground,  to  nuilti|ily  the  means  of  water  communication. 
The  canal,  whirh  heurs  the  name  of  the  river  Jlrboga,  con* 
ducts  its  WMters  from  lake  Uielmar  to  lake  MoeJar;  ihft 
canal  of  SoeilerlUgcn,  ftnished  since  1819,  unites  tiie  waters 
of  the  Moelar  with  those  of  the  Baltic ;  the  canal  of  fTordiltn 
shorlciis  the  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  Boilinia  to  the 
Baltic,  by  avoiding  the  dangerous  arm  of  the  sea  situated 
between  Sweden  and  the  Aland  Isles ;  that  of  Jlmare-Stoek, 
finished  in  1823,  eslahlishes  a  ready  communication  be- 
tween Upsal  and  Slockholm.*  Other  canals  have  been 
executed,  or  commenced,  wiili  a  view  of  making  several 
rivers  navigable,  and  rendering  more  valuable  the  immense 
forests  situated  in  the  northern  provinces;  but  the  most 
important  of  these  works  is  the  canal  of  Gotta,  now  almost 
completed,  which,  assisted  by  several  small  lakes,  will  open 
an  easy  passage  between  lake  Wetter  and  the  Baltic  Sc». 

•  Consult  ihc  Summa.y  of  the  Repoiii  innile  H.  ihc  king  of  Sweden  end 
Norwsy   upoD  th«  public  woiki  aMcuicd  In   IB23,     Rovub  Encjtloptdique  dt 
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It  may  be  noticed   here,   that  the  roads  in  Sweden   are     book 
admitted  by  travellers  to  be  excellent,  and  inferior  to  none  cxlviii. 
in  Europe. 

In  the  Baltic  sea  Sweden  possesses  two  important  islands; 
Oeland  sitiA  Ooihland.  The  first  is  separated  from  the  main  Oeiand. 
land  by  the  strait  of  Calmar.  It  is  in  length  thirty  leagues 
by  from  three  to  five  in  breadth.  Its  soil  is  composed  of 
BchistouSy  siliciousy  and  calcareous  roclvs.  Its  valleys  are 
pleasant  and  well  watered.  It  is  rich  in  pasturage  and 
meadow-ground;  and  supports  much  cattle.  Its  popula- 
tion is  numerous.  Gothland,  much  more  considerable  than  Gothland. 
the  other,  being  Q5  leagues  in  length  and  10  in  breadtli,  is 
a  calcareous  and  sandy  platform  from  150  to  200  feet  in 
height,  from  which  there  arise  hills,  whose  bare  and  dry 
summits  have  nearly  the  same  elevation  ;  one  of  these  hills, 
called  Uoborg,  contains  a  great  number  of  caverns.  Goth- 
land is  watered  by  several  lakes  and  rivers;  one  of  which, 
called  the  Lummelund^  issues  from  the  small  lake  o{  Marie- 
iofit,  flows  for  some  time  in  a  subterranean  canal,  and  by  a 
mouth  of  12  feet  in  breadth,  throws  itself  into  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  tiiosc  parts  of  Sweden 
lying  in  the  same  latitude.  Tlic  island  is  rich  in  forests  and 
in  game,  in  arable  land  and  in  cattle;  merinos  arc  there 
perfectly  natural'zed,  and  goats  attain  a  great  height.  Agri- 
culture is  susceptible  of  great  improvements;  but  as  the  is- 
land possesses  no  noble  fain  Hies,  and  is  divided  into  many 
small  properties,  the  inhabitants  live  at  ease  and  procure 
colonial  mcrchantlise,  wine  and  other  objects  of  primary 
necessity,  in  excliange  for  their  wood,  tar,  marble,  fish, 
cattle,  and  the  excellent  turnips  which  it  raises.  Hiierif  a  iiuen. 
small  island  at  tlic  entrance  of  the  Sound,  is  remarkable  on 
other  accounts;  let  us  only  notice,  however,  that  hero 
lived  the  celebrated  Tycho-Brahe,  and  here  he  constructed 
the  observatory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Uranien- 
bourg. 

The  physical  constitution  of  Sweden  has  been  the  sub-  Geology. 
ject  of  the  observations  of  several  distinguished  naturalists; 
one  of  whom,  in  a  work  drawn  up  with  much  precision  and 
distinctness,  gives  so  just  a  view  of  it,  that  we  can  in  a  few 
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BOOK  words  traco  its  principal  characters.*  We  have  already 
cxLviii.  gQQn  ^hat  gnriss  and  granite  predominate  in  the  mouiitainsi 
"""■"""^  which  we  consider  as  forming  the  Scandinavian  range. 
Wherever  these  two  sorts  of  rock  are  seen,  they  alternately 
change  places,  the  one  passing  insensibly  into  the  other,  as 
if  tlicv  had  been  formed  at  the  same  time;  but  the  first  al- 
ways  occupies  an  extent  much  more  considerable  than  the 
second.  Granite,  however,  appears  cliiefly  by  itself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Muonio,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  north 
of  Calmar,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Upland,  of  Wcstmania» 
Rocki,  4^.  and  of  East  and  West  Gothland.  Gneiss  incloses  the  rich- 
est veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  led  mixed  with  silver,  that 
are  worked  in  Sweden ;  this  rock  contains  a  much  greater 
number  of  strata  of  other  rocks  than  is  to  be  found  else- 
where; in  the  mountains  these  strata  dip  from  north-east 
to  south-west.  The  oldest  earths  containing  organic  remains 
are,  in  Sweden,  much  more  extended  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness,  than  in  the  otlier  countries  of  Europe :  we  there 
see  succeeding  each  other  compact  calcareous  strata  en- 
closing tlie  spoils  of  tliosc  marine  animals,  called  orthoctra- 
titesj  argillaceous  scliisti  containing  the  small  organized  bo- 
dies wliich  were  first  named  by  Linnaeus ^rap/o/o//n,  and  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  as  the  pirceding;  lastly,  sand- 
stone and  different  sorts  of  rocks  formed  of  various  agglo- 
merated substances.  Dalecarlia,  Jempteland,  Nericia,  and 
East  Gothland  are  covered  witii  these  ancient  deposits.  In 
Scania  we  see  formations  loss  ancient,  compreliending  car- 
bonized earths  and  limestone  composed  of  shells  of  the  an- 
cient sea,  the  mitschelkalk  of  the  Germans,  to  which  succeed, 
in  tlie  order  of  their  fonnation,  gravelly  and  calcareous 
strata,  as  well  as  thick  beds  of  chalk.  In  this  province,  rocks 
which  bear  the  marks  of  an  igneous  original,  cross  the  dif- 
ferent eariiis,  and  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  On 
Trans-  the  Soil  of  this  province,  one  of  our  savansf  has  recognised 
earths.        '"  *^*^  ^'^s^  transported  earths,  {terrains  dc  transport)  com- 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  ihc  ]Minrraloc,ical  Geography  of  Sweden,  by  M. 
Hiscnjrer,  IranflAtcd  into  Gt-unan  hy  I)r  VVoililcr. 

t  iM.  Al.  Brongniart.  See  hi?  *  Notice  ?ur  les  bloes  de  roches  des  terrains  dc 
transport  in  Suede.    Ann.  de?  Sciences  Naturelles,'  tome  x'lv. 
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posed  of  sandf  rounded  pebbles,  and  enormous  masses  of  book 
granite  rocks,  (the  accumnlation  of  which  forms  hero  and  cxlviii. 
there,  in  the  environs  of  Upsal,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  — ^— 
TVener,  and  as  far  as  the  Sound,  those  hills  called  ose  in 
Swedish,)  the  origin  of  the  deposits  of  the  same  nature  which 
cover  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the 
Russian  Provinces,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Thus, 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  have  come  down,  dragged  along 
by  the  vast  currents  of  water,  those  remains  f  debris  J  which 
one.  is  astonislied  to  find  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic,  and 
which  undoubtedly  were  there  wlien  tliat  sea  had  no  exist- 
ence, or,  when  the  country,  more  covered  with  forests  than 
at  present,  and  consequently  colder,  beheld  the  Sound 
and  other  straits  covered  with  ice,  and  presenting  during  the 
rigours  of  winter,  a  road  quite  open  to  tiiese  eruptions.  In 
conclusion,  one  word  will  sufUce  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mi- 
neral riches  of  tiie  Swedish  iron  mines.  They  are  wrought 
in  the  open  air  like  stone  quarries,  and  it  is  calculated,  that 
they  will  scarcely  be  exliaustcd  in  fifteen  centuries. 

From  the  similarity  of  climate,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  Ani  mni9. 
the  animals  which  are  found  in  Norway,  will  alsd  be  found  in 
Sweden,  and,  accordingly,  this  is  the  case.  The  bear  and 
the  wolf  have  their  abode  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Norway, 
and  the  latter  especially  is  destructive,  attacking  not  only 
the  feebler  animals,  but  sometimes  man  himself.  The  elk 
has  become  a  rare  animal,  but  is  still  met  with;  and  the 
rein-deer  exists  in  abundance,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  among  the  Lajdanders.  The  domestic 
animals  arc  in  general  small,  but  stronp;  and  useful,  Fish 
in  great  variety  and  abundance  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
waters.  The  eagle  and  falcon  arc  frequent  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts ;  and  domestic  fowls,  and  the 
smaller  birds,  are  to  be  met  with,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

What  we  have  said  of  tlic  vegetation  of  Norway,  a])plies  Vrpct.i- 
to  that  of  Sweden.     Wc  will  add,  however,  after  the   re-  **^'''' 
searches  of  a  learned  botanist,*  that  the  |)i'imrose  {primula 
elatior)^  which  flourishes  in  oui*  woods  in  the  early  days  of 

*  M.  Fries,  aiitliDi-  of  a  memoir,  entitled,  *  Excursions  Bolaniquo  dans  4ucl- 
<]ues  Provincei  de  la  Su^de.^ 
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BOOK  springy  is  common  in  Scania ;  that  the  common  maple  {actr 
cxLviii.  campestre),  the  smallcRt  of  this  species,  grows  by  the  side  of 
^"—~^  some  of  our  forest  trees;  tliat  the  humble  asarabacca 
{asarum  Europeum)  is  found  creeping  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
ground  in  sandy  soils;  that  the  hypericum  {St  JohiUs-wort) 
shows  itself  with  its  yellow  flower  in  the  sands  of  Blcking; 
that  tlic  almond-leaved  willow  {salix  amygdalina)f  with  its 
flexible  branches,  abounds  in  moist  grounds,  and  sees  grow- 
ing at  its  feet  the  lively  mouse-ear,  with  flowers  of  the  most 
beautiful  blue.  About  tlic  63d  or  63d  degree  of  latitude, 
fruit-trees  cease  to  prosjier:  the  cherry-tree  becomes  a 
sorry  shrub  ;  but  nature  has  multiplied  beyond  tiiis  latitude, 
and  oven  to  the  nortliern  extremities  of  Sweden,  along  with 
several  wild  small  fruits  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  two 
species,  whose  delicious  fruits  would  be  tasted  with  plea- 
sure, even  in  our  own  climates.  The  one  is  tiie  rubits  arc- 
iicus;  its  refreshing  berry,  sweet  and  aromatic,  holds  a 
place  between  the  strawberry  and  tlie  raspberry.  It  has 
been  in  vain  attempted  to  cultivate  it  throughout  Sweden: 
they  say  that  it  has  been  given  to  northern  Bothnia,  to  in- 
demnify it  for  the  fruit-trees  it  wants.  The  other,  more 
widely  diffused,  the  rubus  cliamaemontSf  descends  t«»  the 
60th  degree.  It  supplies  tlie  Swedes  with  a  kind  of  lemon- 
ade both  pleasant  and  wholesome.  The  abundance  of  these 
berries,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  them,  have  prodi- 
giously increased  their  use. 
ufre"^"^'  Every  part  of  Sweden,  lying  between  the  Sound  and  the 

course  of  the  Dala,  has  made  >\ithin  the  last  twenty  years 
great  progress  in  agriculture ;  producing  whout,  r>e,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  farinaceous  vegctahles,  in  sullicicntly  great 
abundance.  In  Dalecarlia,  in  Jeinteland,  and  in  Angerma- 
nia,  they  cultivate  cverywheie  liax,  hemp,  and  j)otatoes; 
but  to  the  north  of  these  proviuccs,  the  insufticiency  of  crops 
compells  the  inhabitants  to  mix  with  their  grain  the  bark 
of  the  pinus  silvestris  (Scotch  fir),  to  procure  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  food. 
Climate.  The  climatc  of  Sweden,  generally  less  severe  than  that 
of  Norway,  is  always  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  a  stran- 
ger. In  Gothland,  the  mildv'css  of  the  temperature,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  • '  -^'^voured  reproduction^  that 
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altlioogli  this  province  is  scarcely  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the     eooc 
whole  kiitgdoiiiy  its  popiilntioii  Turms  nearly  t\\o-tliird«  of  cxltih. 
it.     At  Stockholm,  the  German  dois  n'»t   firul   tho-se  r'»gs 
uliich  extend  over  a  great  paitnf  GiTtiiarijr;  tlie  Fnnrli- 
man  does  not  regret  the  rlimale  of  tlie  n»»rtli  of  France; 
lie  does  no^.  even  feel  those  rough  and   frcq>jent    changes 
which  lessen  tlie  pleasure  of  an  abode  at   l^ari<.     In    the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  loiigr-^^t  days  and  nights   are 
eighteen  hours  and  a  half.     At  Calix,  near  the    ni>rt?iern 
fi*untier»  tlie  winter  lasts  nii:e    niontli^,    and  the   *»':nirn  r  ?^»f:-«- 
three,  which  terminate  with  the  month  uf  St-piemhcr:  li.e 
sun  never  quits  the  horizon  during  the  period  of  the  lo'g- 
est  days,  and  never  shows  hiu.^  It'  i!:;ring  that  of  the  short- 
est.    In  general  the  air  of  Sweden  i<  puie,  and  the  ravages 
of  contagious  diseases  are  never  ex]'eritnccd.     The  beauty 
of  a  warm  and  dry  summer,  which,  during  its  short  dura- 
tion, sees  the  frost  di^sappear  all  at  once,  and  almost  instan- 
taneously the  vegetation  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
makes  it  a  matter  of  forgetfulness  that  spring  is  there  un- 
known.    Southern  E'irojie,  it  may  h?   said    w  iih   j  i=tire, 
knows  nothiiis:  of  that  mild  clearness  of  a  Northern   morn- 
ing  or  evening,  that  soft  di^sappoaranre  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  reflected  in  an  ocean  of  purple  clouds, and  nights  which 
are  embellished  bv  the  feeble  lizht  of  twilii'ht.to  the  mo- 
ment  when  the  dawn  of  mornini:  show*  it**elf  in  the  east. 

Let  us  now  survey  Sweden  in  all  its  extent :  let  us  vi^it 
its  cities,  and  sketch  the  manners  of  it?  principal  provinces: 
and  when,  after  bavins;  arri\ed  at  the  s-iutlinrn  extremity 
of  the  Scandinavian  penin^^nla,  we  have  examined  its  insti- 
tutions, its  industry,  and  it*?  commerce,  the  reader  will  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  Swedish  monarchy,  under  all  its 
relations. 

The  cities  of  Sweden  are  in  general  thinly  peopled;  nor  r 
ought  this  to  astonish  us.  That  crowd  of  idle  j;eople,  who  ' ' '  *' 
spend  in  the  heart  of  towns  their  pensions  or  the  revenue 
of  their  lands,  is  unknown  in  Sweden.  The  proprietors  of 
land,  and  even  the  nobility,  enjoy  in  tlie  country,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  their  family,  all  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  and 
rural  occupations,  abandoning  the  towns  and  sea-ports  to 
manufacturers  and  merchants.    Lulea,  or  LuUOf  in  North-  Lu.'ea. 
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BOOK      crn  Botliinay  is  a  small  city  of  4000  inhabitants  or  more, 
cxLviii.    whose  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 

caiTies  on  some  trade;  witli  the  La])lani)ers.     Tho  alluvions 

of  this  river  h^ve  Km!  to  the  abandoning  of  the  ancient 
Liilea,  now  toa  fur  distant  IVom  the  sea.  Fitea  is  of  still 
L'moa.  less  importance  than  Lulca.  Umea^  in  Wester  Bothnia, 
with  1100  inliabitants,  supports  a  society  of  agriculture  and 
a  scliool ;  like  tlic  two  ])reccding  towns,  it  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  wliose  name  it  bears. 

Nnrlhern  Sweden,  whf)se  three  principal  towns  \vc  have 
just  enumerated,  is  peopled  by  Laplanders  and  Swedes^ 
!i!e  l'p!°^  Of  the  Laphmders  there  are  distinguished  four  classes; 
iamicis.  mountaineers,  inliabitants  of  tlie  forests,  fishermen,  and 
beggars.  The  first  live  by  the  produce  of  their  herds  of 
rein-deer;  they  spend  the  suunnor  upcin  the  nnmntains,  and 
tlic  winter  in  the  plains;  their  nomadic  life  obliges  them  to 
transport  with  them  their  families,  their  animals,  and  their 
huts.  Tiie  Laplanders  of  the  second  class  are  stationary ; 
their  herds  of  rein-deer  arc  less  numerous  tlian  the  former; 
thev  lead  tliein  into  the  foi'csts,  or  otlierwise  sufter  thera  to 
feed  at  tlieir  liberty,  wliile  they  themselves  are  occupied 
with  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  Lapland  fishcp- 
meu  have  still  fewer  animals  than  tlie  preceding;  they  in- 
trust them  to  their  countrymen  of  the  forests;  or  otherwise, 
while  themselves  are  employed  in  fishing  in  thedilferent  lakes, 
thev  seiid  their  wives  ami  children  to  take  care  of  the  herds 
ou  the  mountains.  The  begging  Laplanders  live,  as  their 
name  indicates,  bv  beaiiiini!;,  or  bv  hiring  themselves  out 
to  the  Swedish  jieasantry.  Some  of  tliem,  after  having 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  flocks  by  the  attacks  of 
wolves,  or  other  untoward  events,  employ  themselves  in 
making  wicker  panniers  an<l  baskets.  The  rigour  of  the 
climite,  the  misery  which  tiie  Laj)landers  frequently  suffer, 
and  tiie  unfruitfulness  of  tlieir  wives,  prevent  the  increase 
Swc.ics.  ^^  their  population.  The  Westro-Botimian,  and  the  Swe- 
dish inliabitants  of  the  same  roi^ions,  animated  bv  the  love 
of  labour,  and  united  in  the  most  friendly  cordiality,  live 
hajipy  in  their  families,  where  order  and  neatness  reign. 
Their  women  heighten  their  natural  charms  by  a  certain 
elegance  in  their  dress.     These  northern  provinces  contain 
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few  nobles  and  merchants;  the  clergy  form  the  most  re-     book 
epectable  class  of  society,  the  most  influentiaK  and  the  bap-  czltjii, 
piesty  because  they  owe  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  —— 
to  the  gratitude  which  the  people  feel  for  the  benefits  done 
them. 

JEbmoesandj   more  considerable   than  the  cities  of  the  Herno*- 
north,   bears  the  name  of  the  small  island  of  Hemoenf  in  '*^* 
which  it  is  situated*    Its  position,  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay, 
gives  importance  to  its  harbour ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  several  manufactures,  and 
possesses   a  university,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  printing 
press,  which  publishes  works  in  t)ie  Lapland  tongue*     Oefliy  Geii«. 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  called  Gefle-An,  has  irregular 
streets,  but  broad  and  well  paved,  a  tolerably  good  har- 
bour, two   docks  for  ship-building,  sundry   manufactures, 
several  schools,  and  a  celebrated  academy.    At  Falunf  si-  Falun. 
tuated  in  a  valley,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small 
river,  which  connects  the  lake  Varpan  with  that  of  RwmSj 
they  manufacture  cloths,  ribbons,  and  tobacco-pipes :  sundry 
chemical  manufactures,  and  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  of 
wool  are  also  established  there.    Its  school  for  miners  en- 
joys some  reputation.    In  the  environs  of  this  city  are  found 
the  most  valuable  copper-mines  in  the  kingdom,  besides 
several  mines  of  gold  and  silver.    About  500  workmen  are 
there  employed. 

The  Dalecarlian  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Norway.  ManiMrf  or 
In  the  depth  of  winter  he  crosses  the  mountains,  and  car-  ^Jj^n,*" 
ries  his  productions  to  the  markets  of  Drontheim.    These 
journeys  are  made  by  caravans  of  from  300  to  400  men, 
and  more  than  1000  horses.    It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to 
witness  these  peasants  making  the  air  resound  with  their 
merry  songs,  mounted  on  light  sledges,  gliding  with   the 
rapidity  of  the  wind  over  the  snow,  or  over  the  surface  of 
the  lakes  rendered  firm  by  the  frost.    The  Helsingian,  in-  Heitia- 
habiting  a  maritime  country,  enjoys  a  climate  less  severe  *'*"' 
than  the  Dalecarlian;  his  soil  is  not  fertile,  but,  by  means 
of  labour  and  industry,  the  province  which  he  inhabits  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe.    He  culti- 
vates enough  of  grain  for  his  sustenance;  his  herds  and 
flocks  yield  him  abundance  of  butter  and  excellent  cheese ; 
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800K  liis  forests  are  peopled  witli  excellent  game;  liis  rivers  are 
ttLvnr.  fyji  of  fjgi,  ^,,,1  delicate  salmnn;  his  exports  in  iron  and 
hemp  Are  consiilcrablo.  His  habitations  are  coininoiliou*! 
substantial,  and  furnialied  with  everything  necessary;  arooi^ 
the  rich,  one  apartment  is  ordinarily  full  of  moi-e  linen  will 
clothes  than  a  family  can  use  in  an  age.  Order  and  fore- 
sight are  leading  virtues  of  this  people. 

In  approaching  Upsal,  we  jicrceive  on  a  rising  gronnil  n 
castle  built  by  Gustavus  (Vasa)  !.  Upsal  or  Upsakit  for- 
merly called  (Esler-JIros,  is  watered  by  the  stnall  ririr 
Fyrisa.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  where  there  are  sixty  [nofessors,  and  mora 
than  800  students.  Its  situation  in  a  fertile  plain,  fifteen 
leagues  from  Stockholm,  is  favourable  to  an  establishment 
of  this  kind,  which,  as  far  us  possible,  ought  tn  be  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  objects  of  temptation  alwaya  to  I 
found  in  a  capital.  Linnaeus,  Cronstadt,  Brrgmann,  Wal' 
lerius,  and  several  other  great  men,  have  filled  chairs  In 
Upsal.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  university  arrt 
without  contradiction,  the  hnrst  in  the  city.  The  Guatavian 
academy,  erected  by  the  orders  of  Gustavus  Adntptius,  con* 
tains  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  besides  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts.  In  the  halt  allotted  for  Ibis  purpose^ 
there  arc  to  be  seen  two  coffers  deposited  there  hy  Gustant 
III)  and  to  bo  upened  tifty  years  after  his  death.  In  1849,' 
that  time  will  have  arrived.  The  same  building  coataln 
an  anatomical  amphitheatre :  to  an  observatory,  finely  aiti 
ated,  there  is  annexed  a  considerable  library,  comiioMiil  '■ 
astronomical  works;  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratoryi 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  the  new  botanic  gM^ 
den,  are  very  rich  collections.  The  university  buililrag;! 
also  compi'ehcnd  fencing  and  dancing  halls,  besides  a  nig^ 
nificent  riding-school.  The  present  crown  prince  of  Swfr 
den,  Oscar,  received  his  education  at  Upsal,  and  resided 
while  there  in  the  palace  nf  the  archbishop.  Tlic  city  likfr 
"ise  possesses  other  useful  establishments;  the  societj  l 
fences,  founded  in  1713  by  Eric  Berzelius,  ftrat  llbrariil 

I  n  Mil  Slim  led  Mutch  179t,  and  (ilif  jt 
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and  afterwards  arciibisliop  of  Upsal ;  tlie  cathedral  school,  book 
a  kind  of  secondary  school,  where  are  taught  literature  and  czi-^xii* 
the  sciences;  Sunday  schools,  which  are  held  in  one  of  the 
balls  belonging  to  the  sacristy  of  tho  cathedral ;  a  school 
for  the  poor ;  a  house  of  voluntary  labour  for  the  indigent  • 
a  private  institution  for  the  relief  of  persons  of  distinction, 
principally  females,  the  victims  of  tlio  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune; an  hospital  for  invalids,  of  which  one  part  serves  as  a 
house  of  correction ;  and  lastly,  a  Bible  society.  Upsal  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
L.IOOO  sterling.  The  house  and  garden  of  Linnaeus  are 
still  shown  to  travellers. 

The  houses  of  Upsal  are  built,  some  of  stone,  and  some 
of  wood ;  the  best  have  gardens,  from  whence  there  is  an 
extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  particularly  those  which  lead  to  its 
large  and  superb  square.  The  cathedral  is  the  largest  and  ^P'&i  ea- 
rnest magnificent  church  in  the  Swedish  monarchy  :  its  go-  °  ^^ ' 
thic  architecture  resembles  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  It 
was  commenced  in  1^258,  and  finished  in  1435.  It  is  covered 
with  sheets  of  copper.  Its  length  is  330  feet,  its  breadth 
140,  and  its  height  105.  At  tho  entrance  of  this  church, 
we  sec  the  figure  of  St  Oiof,  king  of  Sweden,  trampling 
under  foot  a  monster,  a  symbol  of  idolatry  ;  and  in  the  nave, 
the  Swedish  sovereigns  were  formerly  crowned,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kini;s  of  Upsal.  The  interior  of  this  CuriositiM 
edifice  is  filled  witli  tombs  and  other  objects  of  still  greater  Jhedilh*" 
interest  Near  the  altar,  icpose  the  ashes  of  Olaiis-Petri  tho 
Swedisli  reformer;  a  little  farther  off,  a  monument  of  ala- 
baster incloses  the  remains  of  Gu^tavus  Yasa  and  his  three 
wives.  Here  we  see  tiic  silver  collin  of  Eric  IX,  and  the 
sarcophagi  of  several  Swedisli  kings  :  ihcrCf  the  magnificent 
marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Baron  Charles 
de  Geer,  the  historian  and  naturalist,  presents  itself:  another 
monument  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  —  that  of  Lin- 
naeus, erected  in  1798  by  the  friends  of  that  groat  man. 
In  the  two  sacristies,  other  objects  strike  the  eyes:  one 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Swedish  ec- 
clesiastics; in  the  other  we  see  the  dress  worn  by  the  un- 
foi*tunate    Nils  Stui*e,  so   unjustly  accused  of  treason  by 


looK  Eric  XtV,  and  poignarded  by  the  hand  of  that  prince  U 
the  castle  of  Upsal ;  the  whetstone,  three  feet  in  lengthi 
'  sent  In  derision  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburgh.  king  of  Swe- 
den to  Margaret,  (jucen  of  Denmarlit — an  intimation  lo  \tj 
aside  lier  sword,  and  attend  to  tire  sharpening  her  needles  ; 
and  ttie  colours  which  she  sent  him  in  return,  patched  witli 
bits  of  her  shifts.  It  is  known  that  Albert  calli;d  Margaret 
the  breechless  queen,  and  ttiat  this  cpigramatic  war  ter- 
o  1396.  minated  in  the  battio  of  Falkoeping,  in  which  victory 
placed  the  crown  of  Sweden  upon  the  head  of  Margaret. 
Another  apartment  contains  several  objects  of  great  vnluci 
Buch  as  a  gilded  cross,  containing  a  piece  of  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross  sent  by  pope  Alexander  III;  a  golden  cop 
seventeen  inches  in  hcigbtr  enriched  with  diamunds,  which 
was  taken  at  Prague  by  Kocnigsmark ;  and  an  old  wooden' 
idol,  representing  the  god  Tlior.  Gustavus  Vasa  erected 
a  niagniGccnt  palace  at  Upsal,  the  greater  part  ot  which,' 
was  consumed  by  liro  in  1703,  leaving  only  one  wing  habi- 
table,  wbere  the  king  resides  when  he  visits  this  city. 

Nature,  munificent  in  her  gifts,  has  collected  with  m 
much  prodigality  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm  situatioDf 
the  most  diver.tiBed,  that  tliis  city  appears  as  if  placed  in 

^the  middle  of  a  large  and  magnificent  garden.  On  uatf 
side  arise  majestic  mountains  adorned  by  tlie  sombre  Toliaga 
of  tho  pine-tree,  mixed  with  tlic  bushy  branches  of  the  elm 
and  oak,  while,  on  the  other,  a  pleasant  valley  opens  to  tli« 
umi-  view.  Here  the  lake  Moclar  spreads  out  her  surface  ipi** 
"""'  gularly  indented  by  gulfs  and  promontories,  and  covei 
with  a  multitude  of  granite  rocks,  some  of  them  steep  am! 
bare,  others  decorated  with  villas  and  clumps  of  treet) 
there  arises  a  forest  on  a  declivity  adorned  with  Tcrduro; 
farther  olf  the  eye  rests  on  little  hills  or  islands.  Palaces*^ 
the  summer  residences  of  the  royal  family,  country-house* 
and  gardens,  animate  the  landscape.  The  capital  of  Swe« 
den  is  in  a  situation  singular  and  romantic,  which  strikM- 
K  all  strangers  with  surprize.     It  occupies   two  peninsula^ 

^^  and  several  islands  waslicd  by  the  Moelar,  at  the  botton, 

^fe  of  the  gulf  where  that  lake  discharges  itself  into  the  Baltic 

^^L  Sea;  and  hence  Stockholm  has  been  called  the  Venicevf 

^H  the  north.    Canute,  son  of  Eric  the  Holy,  laid  the  founda- 
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tlons  of  Stockholm  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centurjTf  book 
in  a  spot  whick  then  contained  only  miserable  huts  of  cxlviii. 
fishermen,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  place  of  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  pirates.  The  J^Torrmalm  and  Soeder- 
maltaf  its  two  principal  suburbs,  occupy  several  islands,  and 
are  partly  built  upon  piles.  Its  ten  divisions  are  separated 
by  different  arms  of  the  Moclar  and  by  tlie  sea;  but  they 
communicate  with  each  other  by  thirteen  good  stone  bridges, 
besides  several  others  of  wood;  many  houses  are  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  the  walls  of  which  extend  to  the  water 
edge;  others,  as  in  Soedermalm,  lean  upon  rocks  which, 
higher  than  the  roofs,  rise  up  like  walls  in  the  middle  of 
these  islands.  Stockholm  is  irregularly  built;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  of  stone  and  brick,  but  many  of  the  houses  are 
of  wood  painted  red.  Its  twenty  public  squares  are  small 
and  inelegant;  Norrmalm  contains  the  widest  and  finest 
streets,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Drottninggataf  adorned 
by  the  fronts  of  several  palaces.  The  harbour,  defended 
by  two  forts,  is  difficult  of  access,  but  within  it  is  spacious 
and  safe;  the  water  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  so  deep  that 
the  largest  ships  can  go  to  its  very  extremity  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  unlade  their  cargoes  on  tlie  quay,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  houses  atid  vast  wai'eliouses.  Many  streets 
in  the  city  rise  in  a  circuit,  one  above  another,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  form  a  fine  ampliithcatre  crowned  by 
the  king's  palace.  This  building,  from  its  foundation  to  i^oyai 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  fortress.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly rebuilt  since;  the  date  of  the  last  rebuilding  being 
1753.  It  is  a  square  building,  four  stories  in  height, 
flanked  with  two  wings,  built  in  a  superb  style,  and  filled 
with  rich  furniture  and  collections  of  so  great  a  value, 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  finest  regal  abodes  in 
Europe.  There  are  many  curiosities  preserved  in  this 
place :  amongst  others,  the  cradle  and  small  garden-car- 
riage of  Charles  XII,  with  tlic  clotiies,  stained  with  blood, 
worn  by  him  when  ho  fell  at  the  siege  of  Frcdericstcin  in 
Norway,  his  hat  pierced  with  a  miisket-shot,  and  his  walk- 
ing cane ;  tlio  masquerade  costume  worn  by  Gustavus  III, 
on  the  niglit  of  his  assassination ;  the  clothes  of  the  great 
Gustavus   Adolphus,    with   the  swords   of  several   of  the 
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BOOK  Swedish  monarchs.  Tho  chapel  is  a  very  splendid  one: 
czLviii.  there  every  year,  on  the  20tli  of  December,  they  celebrate 
■  a  festival  in  honour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  keep  up  the 

remembrance  of  tho  noble  perseverance,  with   which  that 
monarch    fought  for  the  liberty  of  the  protestant  com- 
munion.    The  royal  library  contains  40,000  volumes,  be- 
sides numerous  manuscri]>ts,  and  possesses  the  prayer-book 
of  tlie  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  one  of  the  trophies 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
the  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Bible,  which  belonged  to  Luther, 
with   notes  in   his  own   handwriting.    The  cullcction   of 
paintings  is  composed  of  different  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Italian  school,  and  of  the  best  Swedish  painters. 
The  museum  of  antir{uities  is  rich  in  Grecian  statues  and 
in  medals.    At  tlic  foot  of  the  platform   occupied   by  tbe 
palace,  stands  the  statue  of  Gustavus  III,  erected  by  the 
Squnres.      burgcsscs  of  Stockholm ;  and  in  the  square  of  Riddarhol- 
roen,   there  is   a   bronze  statue  of  Gustavus  Yasa.    Tbe' 
square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  decorated  with  a  bronze 
statue   of  that   prince  on    hurseback ;   and   in   the   Royal 
Garden*  we  see  that  of  Chark-s  XIII,  cast  at  Paris  in  1821. 
The  beautiful  ciiurcii  of  St  Nicholas;  that  of  Riddarhol- 
mcn    {L^lsle  des   Chevatiers),  decorated  with   5000   foreign 
standards,   and  inclosing  tiie  ushes  of  several  kings,  and  of 
the  most  celebrated  Swedisli  generals;  and  the  great  church 
Cathcdrui.  or  Cathedral,   called    Sforlxifrlxdf  are  buildings  of  the   first 
order.     The  last  is  the  most  ancient :  it  has  been  used  for  the 
coronation  of'tiie  Swedish  kings,  since  that  ceremony  ceased 
to  be  performed  at  Vpsal.     Its  altar,  incrusled  with  gold, 
silver,    and    ivory,    representing   the  birth    of  Christ;  its 
chandelier  of  silver,  weighing  78  pounds;  the  plume  and 
spur  of  St  Olof — arc  only   a  few  of  the  curiosities  to  be 
seen  there.     Join  to  these  (Mlifices,  the  magnificent  building 
of    the  exchange.  —  Ihe  opei'a-house,  where  (^ustavus  III 
was  assassinated,  —  the  holel-de-ville, —  the  mint,  —  the  im- 
mense building  where  iroi.  is  stored,  —  the  artillery -park. 
—  the  docks  and  tlie  adniirally,  —  the  palace  of  the  princess 
Sophia,   sister   to    (iiistavus    111,  —  and,    at  tlie  northern 
extremity  of  Drottninggata,  on  an  isolated  rock,  the  beauti- 
ful building  of  the  observatory  :  and  is  it  not  a  matter  uf 
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regret,  tliat  the  greater  part  oF  the  private  buildings  in  the     book 
city  are  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  these  pub-  cxlviii. 
lie  monuments  ?    Our  limits  oblige  us  to  pass  by  the  cen-  ■;       ; 
tral  veterinary  institution,  —  the  forest  institution,  intended  stuutioiis'. 
for  forming  able  scholars,  —  the  scientific  collections,  —  the 
learned  societies,  such  as  the  academy  of  sciences  and  that 
of  belles-lettres,  —  and  schools  of  medicine,  of  mineralogy, 
and   others   no   less   useful.      Among    the    philanthi*opic 
societies,  supported  by  the  wisdom  of  government,  and   by 
the  zeal  of  individuals,  wc  can  only  mention  the  society 
*  Pro  Patria/   the  object  of  which    is  to  promote  virtue 
amongst  all  classes;  for  this  purpose,  distributing  silver 
medals,  as  a  reward  for  tiic  long  and  laborious  labours  of 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  the  services  of  midwives,  the 
good  behaviour  of  workmen  and  servants,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  peasantry  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove and  bring  agriculture  to  perfection. 

The  commerce  of  Stockholm  is  of  great  importance. 
This  city,  sheltered  from  the  breath  of  winds,  ought  to  be 
healthy,  yet  the  mortality  is  greater,  .in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  any  other  capital  in  Europe;  the  cause 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  exhalations  from  the  waters 
and  from  the  marsliy  grounds  that  surround  it.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  royal  palaces  tliat  are  seen  in  approaching 
to  its  walls  :  that  of  Drottnius^holm  is  the  finest;  it  presents 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Versailles ;  but  its  position  on 
the  northern  point  of  tlie  island  Lofoc,  in  Lake  Moelar,  the 
beauty  of  its  gardens,  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  render 
it  much  more  remarkable.  Carlshcr^^  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  is  distinguished  also  as  a  royal  dwelling,  but 
especially  for  its  military  school,  which  contains  200  pupils. 
Hagaf  a  small  lodge  surrounded  by  enchanting  prospects, 
is  the  ordinary  residence  of  tiie  king  during  the  fine  season. 
Lastly,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Botanical  Villa  is  that 
to  which  he  prefers  inviting  strangers  who  are  presented 
to  him. 

After  quitting  the  borders  of  Lake  Moelar,  we  see   (Rrc-  (Kni.ro. 
hro  near  the  Uielmar,  and   Carlstad^  on  the  banks  of  the  c:iiri$ta(i. 
Wcner.    These  two,  which  are  places  of  note,  but  with  a  po- 
pulation of  from  only  2000  to  3000  souls,  possess,  like  the 


greater  part  uf  tho  SweOisii  cities,  mora  ediicution&l  o- 
'-  tablislimeiits  timn  aro  to  bo  seen  in  larger  cities  of  Frann. 
~  (Ercbi-o  is  occasionally  tUe  place  of  meeting  of  tlie  Swediali 
Diet,  and  contains,  besides  otber  scboob,  a  normal  one.  and 
an  agricultural  society.  Carlstad  is  a  pretty  town,  and  pos- 
sesses, like  (Erebro,  an  agricnilural  society,  beHiiles  an  aca- 
demy, an  observatory,  and  a  cabinet  of  tiattiral  Iiistory. 
ffettersberg,  at  tlie  soutliern  extremity  uf  Lake  Wener,  is 
one  nf  tbe  principal  marts  for  iron.  It  is  a  small*  but 
neat  town,  witli  a  spacious  square.  Tlic  houses  are  a( 
wood,  and  painted,  as  in  many  Swedisli  towns,  of  differeat 
colours.  The  Lake  Wencr  presents  bere  the  appearance 
of  a  sea,  and  like  the  sea  is  milled  with  tempests,  and  the 
navigittion  often  dangerous.  JVykoeping,  with  a  small  har- 
bour on  tho  Baltic,  exports  cannon  And  bullets  :  In  its  oM 
castle,  n  part  of  which  is  used  for  a  prison,  Birger  king 
of  Sweden,  who  showed  himself  an  able  prince,  but  whoso 
talents  formed  no  apology  for  bis  ctiines,  caused,  ia  1316, 
two  of  his  brothers  to  be  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  deatb. 
Linkoepingt  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  East  GoUi- 
land,  is  regularly  built;  several  fairs,  well  frequented,  tn 
held  there;  its  academy  possesses  a  fine  library,  besides  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiiiuities;  its  catliedn^ 
is,  next  to  that  of  Upsal,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  king- 
.  dom.  Joenkoeping,  well  built  upon  the  southern  bank  of 
the  lake  Welter,  possesses  several  regular  streets  since  ft 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  l)y  fire  in  1790.  GotUnburg, 
or  Gotheborg,  is  reckoned  the  second  city  in  Sweden,  bat 
from  its  situation  and  ihe  excellence  of  ita  liarbour,  with 
the  actual  extent  of  business  carried  on,  may  probably,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  be  regarded  the  first.  It  lies  in 
the  province  of  West  Gothland,  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  river 
Goeta  or  Goetha,  in  tho  Cattegat,  and  was  once  strongly 
fortified,  but  its  fortifications  have  fallen  into  disrepair. 
It  is  built,  partly  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  partly  on  i 
marshy  plain  :  the  streets  are  in  straight  lines,  and  in  tbe 
principal  ones  a  canal  generally  runs  through  the  middle^ 
large  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable  sixe,  wliicb 
can  thus  be  unloaded  closo  to  tlie  houaos  uf  their  owners. 
Foor  bridgea  connect  one  part  of  the  town  witli  AnoUier, 
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and  in  many  of  the  streets  trees  are  planted,  creating  alto-     book 
gether  a  resemblance  between  this  city  and  those  in  Uol-   cxlviii. 

land.    The   population  exceeds  20,000.      Gotteiiburg   has ■ 

at  diflerent  times  suffered  severely  from  fire  arising  from 
the  houses  having  been  built  chiefly  of  wood.     Since  1746 
almost  all  the  new  buildings  have  been  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  even  subsequently  to  tliat  year  destructive  fires  have 
taken    place.      One  fire  in    1804  consumed  two   hundred 
houses,  and   another  in  1813  one  hundred.    In  general  the 
houses  are  two  or  three  stories  in  height.     The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-house,  and  the  go- 
vernor's house.     It  is  a  bishop's  sec,  and  the  revenue  may 
be  about  L.r50  sterling  per  annum.     The  burial-grounds 
here  are   at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and   tastefully 
laid  out  in  walks  planted  with  trees.     Tiie  foreign  trade  of 
Gottenburg  is  considerable :  iron  and  timber  are  the  prin- 
cipal  articles  of  export,  and  the  herring  fishery  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.     Six  newspapers  are  publish- 
ed here.    Many  English  and  Scotcli  merchants  are  settled 
in  Gottenburg.     Uddevalla^  to  the  north  of    Gottenburg,  UcWcvalia. 
is  a  neat,  clean  town,  beautifully  situated  in  a  bay,  with  an 
extensive  ampiiitheatre  of  rocky  hills  in  the  back  ground, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  in  timber.     JIdmstadtf  situated,  Hdmsiadt. 
like  Gottenburg,  on  the  borders  of  the   Cattegat,  would  be 
of  importance,  were  not  its  harbour  chocked  with  sand  and 
pebbles.     Lundf  lying  near  the  hill  of  Lybers,  on  which  lumi. 
the  ancient  Goths  elected  their  kings,  possesses  a  univer- 
sity.     Malmoe^  the  principal  town  in  Scania,  is    peopled  Maimoo. 
by  Germans  and  Swedes,  possesses  some  fine  houses  occu- 
pied by  merchants,  and  one  of  its  two  churches,  dedicated 
to    St   Peter,    is   largo    and   magnificent.      There   is,    in 
that  church,  a  superb  monument  eregted  to  the  merchant 
Tullstroem,  who  bequeathed  the  one  half  of  his  property 
for  the  building  of  an  organ,  and  the  other  for  the  support 
of  several  benevolent  institutions.     Christianstadt,  the  hand-  riiristiau: 
some  head  quarter  of  a  prolVctiirc,  at  the  bottom  of  an  in-  ''^'^'^^' 
let  of  the  Baltic,  is  strynj»ly  fortified,  but  its  trade  is  incon- 
siderable.    It  was  founded  in  1G14  by  ChristianJV,  king 
of  Denmark.     Its  church  is  very  neat :  a  part  of  its  build- 
ing arose  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  hav-^ 
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ing  Icai-ned  witlijo}',iii  1814,thatNorway  anil  Hwctlen  wttt 
united,  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  ttio  cliurcli  tlie  arnu 
'  and  names  of  the  different  Diembcrs  ol'  tlic  ruyal  family: 
diaries  XIII,  Cliat-les  Jului,  Francia  Oscar,  and  Eugenia 
Bcrnai-dinc.  Ctirlscrona  is  the  principal  military  jiurt  of 
the  kingdom.  It  contains  mui-e  than  one  huntli-ed  ahijn 
of  war.  For  its  defence  a  sti-ong  fui-trcss  has  been  con- 
structed, and  witb  tlie  view  of  forming  sailors,  n  school  for 
ship-boys  lias  been  founded.  The  town  is  pretty  enough, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  admiralty,  almost  all  its  streets  are  deserted.  The  old 
basin  or  dock  is  deserving  of  notice,  being  dug  out  of  the 
rock :  it  is  eighty  feet  in  depth,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth; 
it  is  easily  rendered  dry,  when  necessary  to  repair  vca-, 
scls.  The  new  dock,  constructed  in  the  same  way,  is  nut 
inferior  to  the  other;  and  is  in  part  covered  with  a  roof- 
ing  of  cupper.  The  arsenal,  no  IcBS  remarkable,  contains 
models  of  ships  of  all  classes  and  of  all  nations:  in  the 
armoury  is  preserved  a  variety  of  armour  used  by  the  an- 
cient Goths :  the  sabres  of  these  ancestors  of  the  Swedes 
ai-e  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  church  of  Uio  adminJtyi 
which  is  built  of  wood,  is  not  the  finest  in  the  city,  but  verjr 
Ifti'ge,  being  able  to  contain  five  thousand  persons. 

On  the  coa^t  of  the  strait  formed  by  the  Island  of  CEIaod 
and  the  main  land,  stands  Calmar,  regularly  built,  al- 
though the  greater  part  ul'  its  houses  are  of  wood.  Iti 
finest  edifice  is  the  cathudrni,  erected  in  the  centre  of  R 
largo  square,  and  whose  hold  arched  roof  is  supported 
without  pillars.  Its  old  castle,  situated  in  tlje  suburhn, 
was  formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kiiigdoni :  it 
is  cclebrntcd  in  the  history  of  Sweden  lor  the  Congress  of 
Snth  July  1397,  at  which  the  fatal  act  of  union  was  agreed 
tn,  which  placed  Sweden  and  Norway  under  the  power  at 
the  Crown  of  Denmark.  'I'he  hall  where  this  congress 
assembled  serves  as  a  reserve  store-liousc ;  and  the  rest  uf 
the  building  has  been  transformed  into  a  house  of  correc- 
tion and  industry.  Opposite  this  building  flouts  the  banner 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norwny,  announc- 
ing the  happiness  of  two  friendly  nations  and  tbu  wi»- 
diim  uf  a  prince,  who  has  accomplished  a  union  better  com- 
]iacted  tiiuii  thalof  Calmar.     Calmar  has  scvcnti  tan-work!) 
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and  manufactories  of  cloth ;  but  it  formerly  possessed  a  book 
trade  much  more  considerable  than  at  present:  its  bar-  ^^i-""- 
boar,  small  but  secure,  is  sheltered  to  the  south  by  Cape 
Stensoe,  where  Gustavus  Vasa  landed  in  1520,  to  deliver 
his  country  from  a  tyrannical  yoke.  Louis  XVIII,  during 
his  exile,  fixed  himself  some  time  at  Calmar,  where  his  mis- 
fortunes and  his  affability  gained  him  all  hearts.  A  worthy 
admirer  of  the  virtues  that  distinguished  the  Swedish  hero, 
he  caused  a  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  written  by  himself, 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gustavus. 

The  Island  of  Gothland,  which  of  itself  forms  a  depart- 
ment, has  for  its  capital  Wisby,  the  only  town  in  tlie  island*  wisby. 
the  whole  industry  of  which  consists  in  marble-works,  and 
the  whole  trade  by  sea  in  a  few  small  vessels.  Many  anti- 
qnitics  found  in  its  environs,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
give  mom  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited  by  those  warlike 
Goths,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and,  who  also  inhabiting  Gothland 
proper,  or  Southern  Sweden,  sent  out  those  armed  colonies, 
which  founded  several  kingdoms  in  tiie  south  of  Europe. 

The  philosopher  of  Geneva  has  said,  that  we  ought  to  Mnnners 
visit  the  south  in  summer  and  the  north  in  winter.     The  '''^  s^ouih- 
capital  of  Sweden  presents,  during  this  season,  a  scene  of  dm. 
activity  diflicult  to  describe :    we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  commencement  of  frost  is  the   signal  for  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  interior  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  imme- 
diately to  resort  to  the  cities.      Tlic  society  of  Stockholm, 
at  all  times  animated   by  the  most  cordial  politeness,  and 
the   most  unaffected   cheerfulness,  but  in   general  not  nu- 
merous, becomes  so  when  tlic  long  frosts  have  recovered 
their  empire.     Entertainments  :ind  picasurc-pariies  succeed  r,-  j.T:.ri 
each  other  day    af*trr   day;   the  borders    of  lake  Moelar 
arc   covered   with    sledges,    which,   in   circuitous    courses 
wander  in  long  files  over  the  frozen  waters,  or  the  annw 
that  whitens  tlic  fields;  a  military  band  of  music  acconipLi- 
nics  these  joyous  carriages,  which,  after  dinner,  return   to 
the  city  by  torch  liglit.     In  t!ic  evening  crowds  repair  to 
the  theatre,  to  witness  the  representation  of  some  national 
comedy.     On  the  first  of  May,  a  stranger  sees  with  aston- 
ishment the  suburban  walks   of  the  capital  covered   wiili 
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BOOK      a  triple  row  of  brilliant  equipages,  which  remind  one  of 
pxLviii,    ^|,p  splendour  that  reigns   during  the  thixe  last  days   of 
■  Passion-week,  on  the  road  IVoni  Loiigrhainp  to  Paris.     Dur- 

ing the  summer,  a  select  society  assemhie.s  at  the   waters  of 
Bamlosa  in   Scania,  and  at  those  of  JSlederi  in  East  Goth- 
land, where  the  attraction  of  a  military  spectacle,  a  power- 
ful one  to  a  people  naturally  warlike,  draws  the  curious  to 
the  camps  where  the  national  troops  are  exercised.    Tlicso 
meetings  do  not  resemhle  any  of  those  that  take  place  in 
our  climates :  an  eye-witness  of  these  festivals  tells  us,  that 
dinners  under  the  tent  and  balls  in  the  open  air  succeed 
military  evolutions;   the  sound  of  the  violin  mixes  itself 
with  the  rolling  of  the  drum :  valour  and  beauty  there  di- 
vide empire. 
Education.      Thc   Scandinavian   Peninsula,    much  more  enlightened 
than  France,  surpasses  in  inforntation  not  only  Prussia  but 
the  British  isles :  in  Norway,  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion is  spread  over  the  most  remote  ])arts  of  the  country ; 
saving-banks  are  establislied  in  every  province ;   granaries 
for  the  surplus  grain  are  to  be  found  in  different  places; 
prison  discipline   has  brought   back  to    honourable    senti- 
ments unfortunate  beiiic:s  Cormerlv  hardened  in  crime.     In 
Sweden  every  peasjint  ran  read,  all  know   their  rights,  all 
join  to  a  reasonable  atta(  Iimenl  to  their  religion,  an  attach- 
ment no  less  ardent  to  a  lornj  of  government,  which  has  for 
^'olicc.        ages  protected  their  liheity.     IJosides,  there  is  little  depra- 
vity of  manners,  especially  out  of  cities;  and  thus  no  need 
for  those  restraining  measures,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
maintaining    tran(|uillity,   are    too  often    made    use  of  to 
render  legitimate  the  abuse  of  force,  w hen  wc  ought  only  to 
have  in  view  thc  rule  of  oider  and  justice.     The  security  of 
roads  is  not  intrusted  to  gendarmes :  this  military  jiolice  is 
in  Sweden  unknown,  because  it  is  tiiere  useless :  iit  intervals 
we  meet  with  i)eace-oflicers,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  lend 
their  aid  wheii  necessiiry.    The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  done 
by  publishing  in  the  churclies  the  nanu'S  of  those  who  ought 
to  make  part  of  thc  militia,  and  tliis  simple  appeal  is  enough 
to  lead  thc   youth  to  complete  tiio  number  wanted.*     Thc 

♦  Men  from  twenty  to  twenlv-five  years  ot'  ncp  arc  obli"Oil  to  serve.     Thrv 
f'orm  five  classes. 
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taxes  are  levied  in  the  same  way,  by  announcing  from  the     book 

pulpit  the  quota  of  cadi  citizen  :  these  burdens,  which  press  ' 

equally  upon  sill,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five  ])er  cent 
on  income:  indirect  taxes  arc  unknown.  The  Swodish 
navy  occupies  the  third  rank  in  Europe  ;  it  draws  its  re-  Navy. 
cruits  fnim  the  tnerchant  service,  and,  nlthou^^li  not  con- 
siderable, because  government  is  not  sufliriently  rich  to  in- 
crease the  matrriel,  yet,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  merit,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  on  equal  terms  a  Swedish  ship  of  war  has  the 
advantage  over  a  Russian. 

The  laws  are  wise,  clear,  and  precise.  Excepting  some  Laws, 
modilications  adopted  under  Gustavus  II[,  (who  abolished 
the  torture)  and  under  the  successors  of  that  prince,  the 
code  in  use  is  that  which  was  drawn  up  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  during  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  The  punish- 
ishment  of  death  is  not  abolished,  but  the  application  of  it 
is  rare,  because  there  arc  fewer  murders  committed  in 
Sweden  than  elsewhere,  and  this  punishment  is  not  pro- 
nounced but  wlien  the  accused  makes  confession  of  liis 
crime.  In  civil  cases,  the  two  parties  pay  each  their  pro- 
portion of  the  expense:  he  wiio  loses  is  never  found  liable 
in  the  expense.  A  new  code  of  laws  is  about  to  bo  dis- 
cussed by  the  Diet. 

The  constitution  fixed  under  the  reign  of  Gustavus  IH,  ,,',p\^^jY7V2 
the  consequence  of  the  revolution  wliicli  baflled  the  plans 
of  the  senate  and  nobilitv,  serves  as  the  basis  of  tlie  Swedish 
government.  The  monarchical  power  is  hereditary;  but 
females  are  excluded.  I'he  king  of  Sweden  is  perhaps,  of 
all  constitutional  monarchs  in  Europe,  tiic  one  whose  power 
is  most  limited.  He  does  not  attain  majority  till  twenty- 
one  ;  from  his  cightccntli  year  to  that  age,  ho  may  sit  in  the 
diRerent  councils,  but  he  has  no  deliberative  voice;  if  he 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  or  if  he  quit  the 
kingdom  from  any  other  motive,  he  must  confide  the 
administration  to  a  regency,  composed  of  four  members  of 
the  council  of  state  and  of  the  minister  of  justice.  If  his 
absence  lasts  more  than  a  year,  or  if  any  indisposition  pre- 
vents him  during  the  same  space  of  time  from  attending  to 
business,  the  Council  of  State  convokes  the  diet  (Stoenderne) 
or  the  States  General,  which   must  adopt  some  measure 


fnr  tlie  security  of  the  cniintry.     Until  this  la    donPt   die 

-  foreign  nmhassadors  cannot  approach  witliin    twentjr-fonr 

leagues   of  the   place    where    ihe    States   arc    assembled. 

The  ScnntD  ^r  Court  of  Peers  is  composed  of  twonty-lwo 

><or  memhers.  Twelve  counsellors  of  the  crown  form  a  cotio- 
cil  cnrrespaniling  to  our  Coancil  of  Stntc;  it  gives  ib 
advice,  anil  the  king  decides.*  Tlie  king  appoints  to  all  em- 
ployments, and  has  tiic  right  of  conferring  pardons  ;  but  he 
cannot  make  any  new  laws,  or  interpret  old  ones,  raise 
taxes,  or  declare  war,  without  tho  consent  of  the  states, 
which  he  alone  has  the  power  of  convoking.  No  judgment 
can  be  given  by  a  warrant.  The  law  guarantees  the  rights 
anil  property  of  tlic  citizens.  The  liberty  of  the  prew  it 
among  the  number  of  r<iiidamcntnl  laws,  wliich  cannot  bfl 
modifiod  witlmut  the  participation  of  both    monarch    and 

'^"'-  states.  The  States  have  under  tlieir  management  the  ])ub- 
lie  debt  and  the  national  bank.  They  are  composed  of  rmir 
orders  :  the  noblesse,  in  which  order  each  noble  family  lias 
its  reprosontalive;  the  clergy,  represented  by  Ihe  blshopi^ 
as  well  as  by  the  pastors  chosen  in  each  chapter;  the  blW- 
goases,  whoso  deputies  arc  chosen  by  the  principal  towns  In 
the  kingdom ;  and  tlie  peasantry,  chosen  by  thcmselvH 
in  tlieir  assemblies.  Kacb  deputy  must  be  25  years 
complete,  must  belong  to  one  of  these  orders,  and  profcst 
tbo  protcstnnt  religion.  The  deputies  of  Ihe  nobility  ar* 
tlio  most  numerous,  an  inconvenience  modified  by  an  In* 
portant  regulation,  wiiicii  docs  not  admit  of  voting  iodivi- 
dnalty,  but  by  orders.  The  States  assemble  usually  enrj 
five  years,  unless  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  circumstancea. 
The  kingdom  of  Norway  participates  in  the  advantage* 
which  tiiis  constitution  presents,  and  which  in  time  ihc  pro- 
gress of  light  will  without  doubt  improve,  but  it  has  only 
one  legislative  chamber  {Storthing,)  whose  mcmbei-s  mjoy 
no  distinction  onn  above  another. 

ry  Industry  is  little  drawn  out  in  Sweden,   and  still  Icsa  in 

"  "'  Norway-  There  are  reckoned  in  Sweden  only  "000  matiB- 
facturers  of  all  kinds,  and  300U  traders.     The  gavernment 
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has  for  several  years  made  tlic  greatest  cITorts  to  encourage      book 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  of  clotli,  of  glass  and  china,  but  cxlviii. 

the  amount  of  tliesc  is  far  from  supplying  the  consumption 

of  the  country,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  ]>ar- 
tisans  of  the  prohibitory  system.  It  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  Sweden  to  abandon  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture, which  are  only  supported  by  a  system  of  severe  cus- 
tom-house regulations,  and  to  give  more  scope  to  the  work- 
ing her  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  cobalt ;  —  to  her  trade  in 
wood  for  building,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  riches,  if  tiio  re-production  of  the  forests  is 
attended  to;  — to  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical instruments,  for  wliich  Stockholm  enjoys  son)c 
celebrity;  —  to  her  tan-works,  and  manufacture  of  gloves,  a 
branch  of  industry  in  which  tiie  Swedes  have  few  rivals;^ 
to  her  foundries,  whicii  procure  for  her  so  great  advan- 
tages; —  to  lier  cordage  manufacture,  in  which  the  town  of 
Falilun  excels;  — to  tiie  making  of  vases,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  in  porphyry,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the 
population  of  ElfevedaU  in  the  prefecture  of  Stora  Koppar- 
berg;  —  to  the  productive  fishery  of  the  cod  and  the  her- 
ring;—  in  fine,  to  the  building  of  ships,  so  much  in  request 
by  foreigners.  The  exten}3ioii  of  Ihrsc  different  branche.-> 
of  industry  would  present  to  her  nieuns  of  siugnientiiig  her 
trade,  already  so  important,  and  would  procure  her  a  crowd 
of  articles  which  she  cannot  fabricate  attlie  same  price  with 
other  nations.  By  this  means  she  would  also  give  up  the 
pnihibition  of  wine,  tea,  rum,  and  otlicr  commodities  fo- 
reign to  her  climate,  a  prohibition  which  has  no  other  advan 
tage  than  to  keep  up  bands  of  smugglers;  by  this  means 
she  would  also  find,  in  more  extended  relations,  the  niean>> 
of  increasing  the  productions  of  a  soil,  where  agrinilture  is 
perhaps  more  advanced  than  in  any  other  agricultural  conn 
try,  and  which  even  exports  corn ;  by  tiiis  means,  too,  she 
would  increase  the  advantages  which  she  has,  of  transport 
ing  in  her  vessels,  to  dillerent  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  t«. 
her  own,  tiie  merchandise  of  foreii^n  natloiih.  i>ut  lln. 
Swedish  nation  may  expect  evcrv  thing  Ironi  tiic  lutiiM  ■ 
the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes  has  nothing  to  tear  rniiit 
Ciothic  prejudices;  the  States  are  unanimous  in  thtudc^in 
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BOOK  to  sccuro  the  public  prosperity.  The  stubborn  partisans  of 
cxLviii.  commercial  restrictions  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
■  reduction  of  duties  on  colonial  commodities  imported  by  tlic 

North  Americans ;  freedom  of  trade  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
proclaimed  in  Sueden. 
Ameiiora-  'Jl  hc  government  favours  everywhere  the  use  of  vacci- 
Uons.  nation,  tiio  division  of  lands,  the  draining  of  marshes,  the 
establishment  of  colonies  to  render  useful  the  lands  newly 
brouglit  under  culture,  the  cultivation  of  the  oak^  and  the 
ameliorating  the  quality  of  wool.  Canals  and  roads  are 
multiplying;  measures  are  adopting  to  render  more  equal, 
and  consequently  more  supportable,  the  burden  of  military 
service  ;^  the  organization  of  communes  and  departments  is 
undergoing  the  changes  desired  by  the  people;!  the  lands 
are  almost  all  of  them  registered ;  steam-vessels  establish 
frequent  communications  betwen  tlie  maritime  towns;!  in 
fine,  the  increase  of  population  since  1821  is  such,  that  in 
61  years  it  will  be  doubled  ;§  an  evident  proof  of  general 
prosperity.  Wc  may  then  say  with  confidence,  that  the 
people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  enjoy,  under  the  protection 
of  a  government  constitutionally  free,  a  happiness  guaran- 
teed by  the  present  generation  to  posterity. 

♦  In  jVorwny  the  consrri|)tif)n  has  hi>;'ii  ^nwral  yrars  cstablishe.1  ;  the  il«;r:i- 
tioii  of  [nilit.ny  service  is  Ijoin  five  tci  seven  v»^:irs. 

t  Sv'e  Acromii  of  the  iiciieral  .'uliDiiii.'-iiatiDn  of  llie  kiiiaHoin,  (i;iteil  ai  tl.e  pa* 
lace  of  SioclJioIin,  the  \'nh  ^■(^v.  I.'IJ:}.     I'-iilhlin  ihs  Scienrrs  de  Ftvjici  \CZ[*. 

t  Kt'pori  made  by  llie  minister  of  the  inltiioi  to  the  la^t  legi;"l.iti\e  asscUihly 
of  Norway. 

^  Report  of  the  Royal  Comniission  for  Statistics,  marie  to  the  king  on  popu- 
lation, &c.     i^tockhohn  1820.     bulletin  dcs  Sciences  de  Mars  1C29. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES 


or 


THE    SWEDISH    MONARCHY. 


TtMe  of  the  JKviiumSf   Geographical,  and  Mmitdstrativct 
andent  and  modem,  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.* 

KINGDOM  OF  SWEDEN. 

Surface,  23,051  Square  Leagues. 
Population  per  square  league^  127  inhabiianis. 


L  SouTBERN  REGioif  —  Gothland  or  Gothia.$ 


AttfiiCBt  Pwwincci. 


Fr^tetiirM. 


iEster-Goethland  or  ?  t  •  i 
Ostrogothia  \  L">koeping. 


SfDQBland  or  Sma- 
land 


Bleking 


Calmar 

Joenkoeping 
^  Kronoberg 

Bleking. 


Dalsland  and  West-  7  i^^i/.  k^«« 
ergothland  \  El^borg 


CItiM.  I 
'LlNKOEPINOf 

Norkoeping 
Wadstena 
,  Soederkoeping 

CALMARf 

Weslerwik 
Borgholmll 

JoENKOEPINOf 

Adelfors 

Ekesjoe 

Wexio 

C  Carlscrona 
<  Ronneby 
(  Carlshamn 

f VVenersborg 
J  Boeroes 
I  Trollhoetan 
Amal 


i 


PopnUtioB. 

3,000 

2,900 

1,400 

900 

4,500 
3,400 

500.^ 
3,000 

500? 
1,100 
1,300 
11,000 

300 
3,400 
1,500 
2,000 

500 

800 


*  M,  Ad,  Balbi  calls  it  the  J^orwegiari'Stpediih  monarchy ;  but  he  proposes 
the  name  of  SwedO'^ortcegian,  as  softer  in  pronunciation. 

^  M.  Hagelstam,  a  learned  Swedish  gcogrnphcr,  divides  the  kingdom  into 
three  great  parts;  and  these  again  are  subdi%'ided  into  twenty-four  laen  or  pre- 
fectures, which  have  come  in  place  of  the  ancient  division  into  provinces. 

II  The  bishoprics  and  arch-bishopiics  are  pointed  out  by  the  marks  t  and  X- 

Y  In  the  Isle  of  (Eland. 

vol.  VIII.  71 
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cm„.             PoiHUMUa.         1 

BOOK        *"''«"' I^-"- 

Preibcltu-«. 

MiRCESTADf 

1,100 

OILVIII. 

Skaralwrg                 * 

Lidkoeping 

Skara 

GoTTE«8UBO 

1,500 
1,000 
24,000 

WcBtergoihland  or 

Wesirogoiliia. 

Goeteborg  or  Got-    , 

lenburg,  and 
Boh  us                       y 

Marstrand 
Uddevalla 

1,200 
4,000 

Slroemstad 

1,000 

( 

Helmstabt 

1,500 

BallaDd 

Helmstadt 

Warberg 
Laholiii 

1,300 
900 

1 

Cbristiaiist»dt3,000        J 

■ 

Christiansiadl 

EngeLholm 

500 

CirnbrUbamu 

700 

Mai-moe 

0,000 

Scaane  or  Scania 

Yatadt 

2,600 

Malmochus 

Lund 

3,200 

Landskrona 

3,800 

Ilclsinhorg 

4,000 

GothlaDd  (Uland  of) 

Gothland 
lAi,  Rmiow— Sveala 

WlSBT 

nd  or  Sweden. 

3.800 

11.  Cbbt 

UpBAI.At 

*'SS 

Loersia 

1,500 

DplMld 

Upaala 

Elskalerb; 

Soederfere 

600? 
500? 

400 

Stockholm 

79,000 

Dro  lining  holm 

3,500 

Upland  and  Sooder- 
manland 

I  Stockholm 

Nortelge 
Soedertelga 

600 
500 

Vexbolm 

500 

(  NVKOEPINO 

2,300 

good erm a  11  land  or 
Budermania 

i  Nykoeping 

{  Sirengnoea 
I  EskiUtuna 

1,100 
1,500 

WtBTKRAst 

3,000 
2.O0O 
1,600 
1,200 

Westmania 

I  Westerns 

Sala 

Arboga 

Keeping 

C  CEkbbbo 

3.000    i 

Weatinanland  ond 

\  (Erebro 

J  Nora 

800  n 

Nerike  or  Nericia 

(  Askereund 

BOO    1 

JCabi-stadt 

2,200 

CarUtadi 

j  Chrisiinehara 

2,000 

(Falp:* 

*'IS2 

Ealame  or  Dale- 
carlia 

J  Stora-Kopperberg 

;  Hedemora 
(  Avesta 

809 
7M 

Oestrihland  or  Ges 

(  Gefle) 

6.000., 

iricia,  and 

Gefleborg 

\  Sooderbamm 

UOO 

Holaingland  or  He 

1,500 

siagm 

J 

^ 
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III.  NoKTHBBir  REeioir  —  Norrland  or  the  country  of  the  North. 


FKfecturea. 

Norrbotten 
Weflter-Botten  or     "^         or 

Westbothnia,  and  I  Northern  Bothnia 
Lappmark  or  Lapo-  |  Wester  Botten 
nia  J         or 

Western  Bothnia 

Medelpad  and  An- 
germanland  or 
An^rmania 

Joemtland  or 
Jemtia  and 
Heije  (Edalen 


>  Wester-Norrland 


Joemtland 


Cities. 
PiTEA 

Lulea 
Gellivara 

Umea 


SHERNOBANDf 
Sundswall 

^  iEsTERSUND 

I  Ljusnedal 


PopnlaUon. 

800 

1,000 

1,100 

1,100 


1,800 
1,600 

200 
150 


BOOK 
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KINGDOM    OF    NORWAY.* 

SuarACE  16,668  Square  Leaoues. 

Population  per  SqtMre  League^  63  Inhahitants. 

I.  Southern  REOioif  —  Soedenfield,  or  to  the  south  of  the  mountains. 


Aggershuus 


Districti. 

Aggershuus 
Smaalehnen 

Hederaarken 
Christian 

Buskerud 

County  of  Jalsberg 
County  of  Laurvig 


Cities. 

Christiana§ 

Droebak 

Moss 

Friderikshald 

Friderikstad 

Hoff 

Kongsvinger 

Elverum 

Lessoe 

Bin 

Kongsberg 

Modum 

Drammen 

Eger 

Tonsberg 
^  Laurvie 
I  Frideriksvoero 


Population. 
20,600 
1,400 
1,400 
4,000 
2,300 


? 


400 
3,000 


? 


7,000 
4,500 
6,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,800 
600 


*  Norway  is  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  and  into  four  diocesses,  com- 
posed of  sixteen  districts  or  bailiwicks  and  two  counties. 

k  We  do  not  mark  the  capital  of  each  district,  because  neither  the  travels  of 
M.  de  Schubert,  nor  the  map  of  Mr  Hagelstam,  nor  the  royal  almanack  of 
Sweden  point  them  out. 


^^B                                                                 BUBOFE.                                              ^^^1 

^^L|,g^        moUH.                                     riEti-icu.                                  CiUM.               PepthiM*.        M 

^^bTlII. 

fRr»H,l,^r^                       S  Sheen                         1,800        ■ 
Bradsberg                       Po„grund              1,500        1 

^^g             Christian  sand 

Nodenffis                      Arendal                1,700        1 

H 

Slavanger                       Siavangcr              2,400        1 

B 

Soendre  Bergen-      J  Beroeb              20,800 

huus                       i  Rose  nd  a  hi  (barony)  — ? 

V                  Bergen 

( Indvig                   3.900 

Nordre  BergenhuuB  i  Vue                          ? 

^L 

I  Leganger              3^ 

H 

Soendre  Uronthe.m  j  j{„^„„                  g^goo 

i  Levanger                  300 

^^L             Droniheim 

Nordre  Droniheim    {  Sioerdakn             f 

I  Skogn                    ? 

H 

R"-""'       iSordr"''"""'^ 

^H                 III.  NonTBERN  Rehiob  —  Nordland  or  the  country  of  the  nonh.         | 

^K 

BuDOOE                    300 

Alaiahanp               ? 

Islnnda  — West 

■ 

Nordland 

Vangen    and 
East  Vangen  ^  4,000       ' 
Island  Langren                   < 

^B                Droniheim 

Island  Hind(een| 
TaoHSOE                  800 
Altengard              2,000 
Hainmerfest       ■) 

1       . 

Fin  mark 

W'ardoeehuua 

Islands  Senjen      ? 

Mageroe                     J 

^B                                 Colonies  of  the  Suido-Norwegian  Monarchy. 

^P                             f  Nobles                                                      20,500-) 

Ecclesiastics                                             14,000 

1 

i 

Burgesses  (not  including  civil  func-  )  --  „„jj 

1 

Sweden 

Peasantry                                            3,636,540 
Civil  Functionaries                                    9,370 

-if-- ;?££„.„..  =■»*».,« 

"^^^         S      men                    t»,\?ftS 

3,600,000      1 

J 

k.               .-^ 
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Brought  forward, 

Total  population  in  1826,  2,800,000 

Total  population  in  1815,  ac- )  »  .^^^  ^^y. 
cording  to  M.  Hagelstam,*    $  '«.w5,000 


Increase  from  1815  to  1826, 


335,000 


3,816,000      BOOK 

OXLYIIIa 


Norway. 


C  Inhabitants  of  Cities,  105,000  > 

< of  Frontiers,  10,600  i     1,050,000 

( of  the  Country,        934,400  ) 


Total  population  in  1826, 
Total  population  in  1815,t 


1,050,000 
886,400 


Increase  from  1815  to  1826,  163,600 

Total  population, 


3,866,000 


Table  of  births  in  Sweden, 


Tean. 

Legitimate.                                 Ilkcitlmate. 

Total 
geoeraL 

92,072 
94,309 
98,259 
93,577 
100,315 

478,532 

Malei.        Femalei. 

Total. 

Male*. 

Females.   Total. 

1821 
1822 

1823 
1824 
1825 

43,938 
44,647 
46,639 
44,477 
47,751 

41,868 
42,737 
41,440 
42,(K)6 
45,863 

2177514 
43,503 

38,724 

85,806 
87,384 
91,079 
87,08:3 
93,614 

444,966 

3,218 
3,595 
3,548 
3,316 
3,344 

3,048 

3,330 
3,632 
3,178 
3,357 

6,266 
6,925 
7,180 
6,494 
6,701 

Total, 

227,452 

17,021 

16,545 

33,566 

Average  for  these  ) 
5  years,                \ 
Average  for  the  5  ^ 
preceding  years,  1 
viz,  from  1816  to 
1820, 

Annual  increase  ^ 
of  births  during  > 
the  5  last  years,  ) 

45,490 
40,634 

88,993 
79,358 

3,404 
2,997 

3,309 
2,898 

6,713 
5,895 

95,706 
85,253 

4,856 

4,779 

9,()35 

407 

411 

818 

10,453t 

*  See  Reise  durch  das  Westliche  Schweden  Norwegen  und  Finland,  by  M. 
Schubert. 

t  See  work  last  cited. 

f  The  illegitimate  births  during  the  last  five  years  arc  to  the  total  births  as  1 
to  13.3710k     During  the  five  preceding  years  they  were  as  1  to  14.172. 
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m                                      TabU  of  Mo 

taliiy  in  Sweden. 

F.m>]t>. 

ToUI. 

'_             1821                      33.4fi6 

^,950 

66,416 

1822                      30,500 

28,890 

59,390 

1823                      88,802 

27,265 

36,067 

1824                      29,071 

37,185 

50,256 

1825                      29,180 

27,285 

56,465 

Total,              131,019 

143,575 

294,594 

Children  under  one  year,  8,316 

6,887 

15.203 

In  the  abovtjive  years  thtrt  u 

ere  reckoned  among  Ike  deatkt —                 | 

1.  Children  atill-born. 

12,623 

2.  Children  stifled  in  bed  by  (heir  moibera  or  nu 

rses,             388 

3.  Children  murdered, 

13 

4.  Adults           do. 

35 

5.  Persons  drowned. 

1,126 

6.  Suicides, 

151 

7.  Deaths  Irom  drunkenness, 

as 

8.  Killed  by  lightning, 

fl 

9.  Condemned  to  death  and  executed. 

7 

Tables  ofMarriagta  in  Swdn. 

^                                                      BtlwKn  tmoiu- 

|>cr»iu. 

uunarrtcd  penon 

1691                      17.708 

5,182 

22,890 

1B33                      19,026 

5,405 

24,431 

1883                      19,017 

4,926 

23,9»3 

1824                      18,971 

4,936 

23.907 

1                     1^5                      19,097 

4,543 

23,610 

Total,                93,819 

25,042 

118,861 

Cfai*iffM(Mn  offttmUits  in  Swd 

duah  compoting 

hem.     EndoflSi 

5. 

Of  2  individuals. 

77,334 

Of  3  lo  5, 

244,641 

ore  to  10, 

181.36] 

Of  10  to  15, 

16,076 

Above  15, 

2,643 

Tola!  of  families, 

522,055 

Pauperism  in  Satdm.     End  o/  182. 

5. 

Poor  residing  in  private  house 

9,664 

receiving  aid  at  borne. 

8,991 

. in  alms-houses, 

2,033 

in  hospitsle, 

528 

Tott,\. 

^\5ftS> 
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PriiwuTM  in  hcih  kingdoms  in  1837.  BOOK 

oxLvm. 
In  Sweden,  aboot  1,838  >    a  ivaa  

In  Norway  863$    '^^^  "~"~^ 

Average  of  Trade  in  Sweden. 

1050  manufactories,  employing  7,200  ) 
workmen   produce   annually,  per>  6,840,000  or  in  fir.  15,390,000 


7,200) 
r,  perV 


rizd. 

The  exports  in  iron  and  other  metals, } 
including  wheat,  may  be  estimated  >  12,188,000  or  in  fr.  27,423,000 
at  about,  rixd.  ) 

Imports  of  all  kinds,  rizd.  14,294,000  or  in  fr.  32,161,500 

View  of  d\fferent  professions  in  1827. 

Clergymen, 

Other  individuals  belonging  to  the  church, 

Professors  and  teachers. 

Public  functionaries, 

Physicians  apd  surgeons. 

Architects, 

Employed  at  saltpetre  works, 

Do.         the  domains  of  the  crown. 

Do.  the  customs,  &c. 

Do.  mines,  forests,  &c. 

Do.  police. 

Bridges  and  roads, 

'  Land  and  sea  officers. 
Subalterns, 
Armv  <  ^^^®^  (from  the  Academy  of  Cariberg),   130 
^*  '  Soldiers  and  seamen,  dan  a 

Musicians  and  drummers, 
^  Pilots  and  lighthouse  keepers, 

JVavy  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

SHIPS    OF    WAR. 

BhiiwortheUiie.        Frigates.  Inferior  ahipi.  Total 

12  13  60  85 

Finances  of  the  two  Kingdoms, 
Revenue  in  fr.  42,000,000  .         Debt  in  fr.  200,000,000 


InBwtdaa. 

Ib  Norwij. 

3,193 

415 

3,753 

763 

47 

4,375 

304 

391 

118 

11 

300 

1,180 

460 

1,326 

313 

474 

37 

273 

103 

483 

15 

1,872 

798 

2,511 

1,153 

f),  130 

70 

43,113 

12,533 

711 

417 

779 

1,613 
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Europe  Continued.'- 


•Description  of  Denmark  and  of  the 
Faroe  Isles. 


What  sublime  recollections  are  connected  with  the  Iiis- 
tory  of  this  small  Peninsula,  which)  washed  on  the  east  by 
~  the  iiurth  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  strait  of  Cattegat,  and  on 
the  norlii  by  that  of  the  Skagcr-Racl^;  flaiilced  on  (he  east 
by  large  islands,  and  on  the  west  by  a  small  archipelago, 
interposes  between  Sweden  and  Norway!  The  cradle  of 
the  formidable  Cimbri,  tiie  ancients  called  it  Cimbrica  Cher- 
soneaus.  From  this  country  there  issued,  100  years  before 
our  era,  those  tribes  which.  Joined  to  several  others  inha- 
biting the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  ravaged  Gaul  and  Helvetia, 
made  Italy  tremble,  several  times  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
were  at  last  themselves  defeated  by  Marius.  The  same  peo- 
ple, under  the  name  of  Jules  and  .SngU,  some  centuries  af- 
terwards, invaded  England,  and,  being  hardy  navigators, 
swelled  that  swarm  of  pirates  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
confounded  during  the  middle  age  under  the  name  of  Nor- 
mans, the  terror  of  the  rest  of  Europe  for  a  period  of  seve- 
ral centuries.* 

Jutland,  which  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula,  inha- 
bited by  the  Jutes,  whose  name  it  bears;  the  dutcby  of 
Sleswick,  an  isthmus,  which  with  Holstein  and  the  dutcby  of 
Lauenburgy  adjoining  to  it,  was  peopled  by  tlie  ^ngli ;  the 
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isles  of  Fionia  or  Funerif  Zealand^  Laaland,  and  several  book 
others  of  less  importance^  form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  czliz. 
and  present  an  extent  of  more  than  1500  leagues  of  coast.        • 

At  the  sight  of  these  countries,  wliich  are  separated  by 
several  straits,  dangerous  from  their  shoals  as  well  as 
from  their  impotent  breadth,  such  as  the  Sound,  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Belt,  one  is  tempted  to  broach  a  question 
that  has  been  more  than  once  agitsited,  and  the  solution  of 
which  divides  in  opinion  such  literary  men,  as  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  arc  favourably  situated  for  veri- 
fying known  facts  and  making  new  observations.  —  Is  it  a  D»minutior 
fact  that  there  is  a  declension  in  the  level  of  this  sea  ?  Olof  tic  sob. 
.Dalin  says,  that  on  the  side  of  Sweden,  it  annually  loses  a 
half  inch;  Andreas  Celsius  has  calculated  that  its  diminu- 
tion is  four  inches  five  lines  every  hundred  years ;  Fontop- 
pidan  has  made  the  same  observation  on  the  coasts  of  Den- 
mark ;*  Bergman  regards  this  fact  as  incontestable.  After 
a  careful  examination,  wo  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
that  the  diminution  is  very  unequal ;  that  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  it  may  perhaps  be  stated  at  four  feet  in  a  century, 
while  it  is  only  two  feet  on  the  coast  of  Calmar,  and  still 
less  on  that  of  Denmark.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islets  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Baltic,  ])crsuadcd  of  this  change  of 
.level,  attribute  it,  not  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters,  but 
to  the  elevating  the  soil.  It  is  true,  that  many  geolo- 
gical facts  prove  that  the  old  rocks  have  been  raised  at  a 
very  remote  period,  by  a  foi-re  acting  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  its  surface;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
risings  exist  at  this  day.  Besides,  although  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals, and  other  causes  equally  slow,  ought  to  contribute, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  to  the  diminution  of  the  depth  of 
seas,  yet  after  all,  the  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  Bal- 
tic, a  sea  with  neither  Wwk  nor  reflux,  may  be  a  mere  illu- 
sion. The  alluvions  which  the  great  and  small  rivers  bear 
thither,  drive  hack,  as  in  other  seas,  its  boundaries  in  some 
places  :  and  the  equal  motion  of  its  wsiters,  evcu  when  raised 
by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  also  favours  the  idea  of  diminu- 

'    III  liis  (fcr^ioptiy,  iwiiliilccl,  I''.uiJ#li  Atlas. 
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BOOK      tion.    In  one  place,  cities,  formerly  on  the  coast,  arc  now  at 
cxLix.     a  distance  from  it ;  olscwlierc,  rocks,  covered  at  ono  time 

by  the  higliest  waters,  arc  now  visible :  these  facts  seem  to 

confirm  a  diminution  of  the  level, — a  theory,  which  upon  the 
whole  is  more  probable  than  the  contrary  liypothesis,  in 
8j)itc  of  the  opinion  of  certain  old  observers,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Ocean.* 

Geology.  DiMimark  is  unly  a  proh)ngation  of  the  vast  plains  which, 
towards  the  east  and  south,  border  this  sea.  The  highest 
inequalities  of  soil  in  the  dutcliies  of  Holstein  and  Slcs- 
^\ick,  do  not  exceed  1000  feet.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Da- 
nish iiilands;  the  mountains  of  Fionia,  and  those  in  the 
centre  of  Zealand,  being  only  liills.  The  soil,  even  to  a- 
considerable  deptit,  is  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  the  de- 
posits of  alluvions  which  everywhere  contain  a  chalky  se- 
diment. The  clay  supports  tiie  sand:  in  the  former,  which 
is  ordinarily  of  a  blucish  colour,  are  found  a  great  number 
of  marine  shells,  which  have  in  part  preserved  their  origi- 
nal colours,  and  similar  shells  to  many  of  which  are  found 
in  the  sea,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  observer,  that  this  clay  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  formations  of  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  geology.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
this  earth  occasionallv  contains  trunks  of  trees  half  decom- 
posed,   and    not  only    impressions,  but    entire    strata    of 

Vegetable    ])lants  of  thc  familv   called   aroideaCf  several   individuals 

obsi  8.  ^j|-  yyj,i^>),  j)P|.fectly  rcscuiblc  the  zostera-niarina*  The  up- 
per sand  is  sometimes  mixed  with  reddish  clay;  and  re- 
mains of  plants  arc  found  tiicre,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  carbonized.  It  docs  not  appear  that  in  northern  Jut- 
land this  diluvial  sand  contains  thc  remains  of  thc  bones  of 
those  large  animals,  so  frequent  elsewhere  in  similar  depo- 
sits; but  in  several  other  parts  of  Denmark,  these  i*emains 
are  found  in  the  same  sand.  The  savant  who  furnishes  us 
with  these  remarks.f  declares  that  he  never  found,  but  in 
ono  place,  round  blocks  of  granite  rocks,  such  as  arc  found 

*  CojiMiit  tlx;  ()l»:H"vri;ioi)>  oi  M.  .\.  Hiimiona  on  the  Diminution  of  the 
Hahlc  Srii,  ;:rt-..in|):iii*u(l  witli  i;,  !,;;ir!.b.  1  y  M.  IIoclbtroi-in,  Mcinoiis  of  ii;o 
Academy  \.>[  ^^^(l^kho]ln,  IT, J;*.,  lOJl. 

t  Memoir  of  M.  iJocieur  Fingcl,  upon  the  dtluzium  and  alluvium  of  Korth- 
ein  Jutianii. 
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torn  from  the  Norwegian  mountains.  Another  savant*  is  book 
of  opinion,  that  theso  masses  of  rock  have  been  conveyed  c^llix. 
bj  the  ice,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  countries  farther  to 
the  north.  What  proves  that  this  sand  belongs  to  another 
epocba  than  the  clay  which  it  covers,  is,  that,  oven  when 
the  clay  presents  an  irregular  or  undulated  appearance,  the 
sand  is  always  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  tho  Vindsysself 
in  place  of  sand  there  are  strata  of  peat  or  turf  of  a  great 
extent,  which,  on  the  borders  of  tlie  sea,  are  covered  by 
the  sand  of  the  downs.  This  peat  forms  a  good  article  of 
fuel.  The  isle  of  Fionia  presents  tho  same  geological  or- 
ganization as  continental  Denmark ;  thus,  tho  upper  marine 
sediments  represented  by  the  blue  clay  in  Jutland,  develope 
themselves  in  Ilolstein  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  in 
the  billy  part  of  that  dutcliy,  beds  of  stone  for  building ; 
while  in  the  same  way  in  Fionia,  they  find  ciinlk,  clay,  the 
grosser  limestone  proper  for  building,  and  peat.  In  Zea- 
land, the  chalky  earth  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by 
the  waters  since  its  formation.  The  island  of  Bornholm, 
which  is  much  nearer  Sweden  than  Denmark,  differs  from 
tho  latter  country  and  its  islands ;  there,  granite  rocks  sup- 
port deposits  of  different  ages,  even  including  those  which 
show  the  commencement  of  a  chiilky  formation.*  After  the 
view  wo  have  just  given  of  the  geological  constitution  of 
Denmark,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  learn  that  it  does  not 
contain  metals  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  wrought. 

We  have  said  that  the  straits  which  divide  the  Danish 
isles,  present  a  difficult  navigation ;  and  tho  shallows,  tho 
rapid  currents,  waves  sliort  and  precipitous,  concur  to  ren- 
der the  whole  coast  very  dangerous,  esiiecially  that  of  Jut- 
land. The  rivers  of  Jutland,  and  of  the  dutchies  of  Sles- 
wick  and  Ilolstein  are  inconsiderable,  but  tlie  country  is 
compensated  for  this  loss  by  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  Arms  of 
livhich  penetrate  tho  country  to  a  great  distance,  and  render  llay"*^"" 
more  commodious  tho  sea-ports  established  there.     The 

*  Observations  geo;;nosticnl  ami  niinoriilogicul  on  Northern  Jutland,  by  Dr 

Bredsrlorff. 

t  Gengnostic  Observations  on  Scania  and  the  island  of  Bornholm,  by  Mi 
Forchhammer. 


ooK  Danes  call  tiicm  Fiords,  (in  ScotlaRil,  FtXAs,  FrcU)* 
[Lix.  Some  yearn  ago,  the  mnst  imiiortant  whs  the  L^m-Fiord,  in 
"  """  the  nortlicrn  jmrt  of  Jutland ;  ita  cnti'arico  was  into  Ibc 
Catlega>>  nnil  it  terminated  in  a  neck  of  litnd  wBHlied  bj 
th'o  nortii  soa;  but  this  narrow  istiimiis  could  not  resist  tin 
violence  nf  the  waves;  in  February  ms,  a  breach  wu 
inaile  in  it,  and  tlio  Lym-Finrd,  which  towards  th«  west 
assumes  the  form  of  a  large  lake,  (in  the  midst  of  whick 
rises  the  island  of  ^ors,  )"pcn  to  the  cast  niid  wcstt  hu 
transformed  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland  into  a  Ion; 
and  irrcgiilm'  island.  The  opening  which  has  been  Ihiu 
made  is  utilbrtunatcly  of  no  commercial  advantage:  It  Is 
not  niivig'.ihip,  and  probably  will  never  be  so,  because  U 
would  ocrasimi  an  expense  too  considerable  to  finish  what 
nature  lias  con>mcnced.  The  most  important  of  the  olh« 
inlt'ts  of  ilie  sen  are  the  Singldocbing- Fiord  and  the  Jifissitm- 
Fiord,  on  tlie  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  Flm^wg- 
Fiord  and  tlip  Schley,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  SIcHwick;  the 
Odensee-Fiord  an  the  north  side  of  Fionia;  and  lastly,  the 
he-Fiord  and  the  HocsUildc-Fiord  on  the  north  side  of  Zea- 
land. There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  in  continental 
Denmark,  and  in  its  islands.  Jutland  contains  twenly-fivc« 
Sleswick  one,  and  flobtcin  three  ;  in  the  island  of  Zealand 
they  count  at  least  twelve,  and  several  arc  also  tu  be  seen 
in  Finnin.  ft  iH  ralculated  that  the  lakes  and  marshes  cav- 
er a  one  and  twentietli  ]iart  of  the  surface  of  Denmark)  that 
a  seventy-eighth  part  ii  orciipieil  by  Ibc  channels  of  river*, 
and  in  fine,  that  without  counting  the  bays  inlets  of  the 
sea  and  canals,  the  waters  furin  one  sixtcenlli  of  the  sor- 
fare  of  the  kingdom,  computed  at  5865  leagues,  of  which' 
S2I0  belong  to  the  continent,  and  655  to  the  islands.  Tbo 
sii.  three  jirinripnl  caniils  in  Denmark  arc,  that  of  Odemttt 
which,  although  nf  small  extent,  is  important  to  the  com- 
merre  of  that  city,  from  its  opening  a  cummunicntion  with 
the  Great  Uelt;  that  of  the  Steckcnitx,  uliirh  by  the  junc- 
tion of  that  br.mchof  tboTravc  with  the  Dolvenau,  an  aux- 
iliary ijf  Iho  Kllie.  connects  that  river  with  the  Baltic  acaj 
and  the  raniil  of  Sltawig-UoUlein,  the  greatest  of  the  three, 
which,  carrying  the  waU-rs  of  the  Eider  to  the  gulf  of  Kiel, 
re'uniies  the  North  Sea  to  tlic  Baltic-      Other  canala  aro 
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projectedi  with  a  view  to  benefiting  the  commercial  rela-     ^^^^ 
tions  of  the  kingdom.  cxlix. 

The  length  of  the  continental  provinces,  from  the  course  ^~[^ 
of  the  Elbe,  which  traces  in  part  the  southern  limit  of  the  fions  of 
dutchies  of  Holstein  and  Laucnbiirg,  to  Cape  Skagcn  in  ^''""''^'^' 
the  northf  which  separates  the  Cattrgat  from  the  strait 
of  Skager-Racky  is  107  geographical  leagues;  their  greatest 
breadth  is  38  leagues,  and  the  smallest  11.  In  the  widest 
part  of  the  Danish  Peninsula,  there  is  noplace  distant  from 
the  sea  more  than  14  leagues:  whence  it  hap]>ens,  that, 
in  Rpite  of  its  situation,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
norlhem  temperate  zone,  the  climate  of  Denmark  is  warm-  ^i»"™»'«' 
or  than  its  latitude  'indicatCR.  The  abundance  of  waters, 
and  the  proximity  of  tlie  sea,  cover  the  country  with  va- 
pours and  moist  fogs;  during  the  winter,  the  thermometer 
descends  from  3  to  11  degrees,  and  during  the  summer  it 
rises  from  12  to  18  degrees;  the  winds,  whose  force  is  not 
arrested  by  any  mountains,  usually  disperse  the  exhala- 
tions and  mists.  Under  this  foggy  sky,  spring  does  not 
adorn  itself  with  those  charms,  which,  in  more  temperate 
regions,  announce  the  revival  of  nature :  during  this  sea-  s^**^**"*^ 
son,  the  weather  is  by  turns  humid,  tempestuous,  or  frosty. 
Summer,  almost  always  very  variable,  lasts  only  from  June 
to  the  middle  of  August :  to  the  heat  of  tiie  day,  the  longest 
of  which  is  17  hours,  succeeds  tlio  coolness  of  the  night. 
Autumn  is  the  finest  of  the  seasons,  but  its  duration  is 
short:  the  cold  weather  returns  in  October,  and  the  month 
of  November  passes  in  cold  rains  and  in  storms.  Winter, 
subject  to  almost  incessant  snow  or  rain,  especially  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  rarely  howc\er  sees  the 
coasts  covered  with  ice:  the  shortest  day  lasts  about  seven 
hours. 

The  constant  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  favours  vege-  *^6®''*^'^"- 
tation  in  Denmark ;  but  the  violrnco  of  the  tempests  op- 
poses the  growth  of  forest-trccs :  a  wind  from  the  north- 
west, called  sUah  whoso  pernicious  breath  is  especially  felt 
in  May  and  June,  withers  the  tops  of  the  trees,  whilst  the 
west  wind  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  give  them  a  very 
marked  inclination.  Of  the  dark  forests,  which,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  covered  the  Peninsula  of  Jut- 
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BOOK     swiiie  of  Jutland^  sent  in  considerable  herds  into  Holstriny 
czLix.    form,  in  that  dutcliy^  a  doublo  branch  of  industry ;  being 

fattened  and  salted  for  foreign  export.     In  fine^  Denmark 

has  long  supplied  the  Continent  with  that  race  of  dogs 
called  Danish,  renowned  for  their  strength  and  their  fideli- 
ty,  and  the  small  black-muzzled  dog  called  by  the  French 
carlin^  so  much  sougiit  after  in  Franco  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years. 

Fish.  Although  not  so  well  supplied  with  fish  as  those  of  Nor- 

way, yet  the  seas  that  wasli  Denmark  amply  reward  the 
active  fisherman.  They  not  only  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  with  food,  hut  afford  a  surplus  for 
exportation :  the  plaice  Cpleuronectes  platessajy  which  is 
taken  in  the  nciglibourhood  of  Cape  Skagen,  is  sold  in 
a  dried  state  to  the  Luheckers,  who  pack  it  up  neatly  and 
send  it  as  f»ir  as  Italy  ;  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick  and 
Jutland  is  supplied  with  beds  of  oysters;  on  the  borders  of 
the  Cattcgat  they  catch  abundance  of  Lobsters ;  jiorpoises 
and  sea-dogs  are  frequently  caught  in  the  I'.ets  which  they 
at  same  time  injure  by  their  size;  the  small  river  of  Slie  in 
Sleswick  furnishes  a  species  of  herring  which  is  in  some 
estimation,  and  that  of  Gudeii-Aa,  the  most  considerable  in 
Jutland,  excellent  salniou. 

Cummercc.  The  Dane  thus  finds  a  certain  means  of  subsistence  in 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  animals  which  he  rcars^  and 
the  fish  of  his  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  He  exports  grain, 
cheese,  wool,  salted  provisions,  tallow,  horse  and  cow-hides, 
feathers,  and  fish.  Ilis  industry  supplies  besides,  as  articles 
of  trade,  coarse  pottery,  hosiery,  lace,  and  cotton  stuffs;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  exports  have  diminished  fur  seve- 
ral years  back,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  tiie  fetters  which 
custom-house  duties  throw  around  trade,  and  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  indirect  taxes  present  to  the  developement  of  in- 
dustry. Government  ougfit  to  encourage  the  culture  of 
hops,  wood,  and  oleaginous  plants, —  the  rearing  of  bee«, 
the  improvement  of  wool,  — and  the  making  of  cheese.* 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  Jews,  the  greater 

•  Sei- ihi!  v\o;k    ol    ./.   ( "o/Zi/t,  ..tMiii.solIor    of    statr,  intituled   *  I'or  lii*Tiiit 
OR  siaiisiik  i«ioe»  Foccliclundeis,'  torn,  ii,  Copenhagen,   1825. 
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part  of  whom  are  established  at  Altona  and    Copenhagen^     book 
the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  descend,  as  has  been  already    cxlix. 
saidy  from  one  of  those  ancient  nations^   whose   nnion   to-  " 

gether  forms  the  Germanic  stock.  The  idiom  which  is 
spoken  in  Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  the  Danish  archipelago,  "^"  ^^ 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Scaldic  or  Scandinavian  language;  thcit 
ofHolstein,  and  the  small  archipelago  lying  near  the 
western  coast  of  Sleswick,  arc  two  dialects  of  the  old  Saxou. 
It  ia  in  these  idioms  we  find  the  signification  of  the  names 
given  to  the  islands  and  provinces  which  compose  Denmark. 
This  name  signifies  low  lands  ;*  Fionia,  a  beautiful  country ; 
Laalandy  low  country  ;  Zealand,  a  country  surrounded  with 
roater.j  Belt  means  a  girdle ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two 
Belts  are  long  and  narrow.  The  name  Jutland  appears  to 
be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  word  Gothland:  it  was  a 
country  of  the  Ooths.  liolstcin,  which  the  Hibernian 
chronicles  call  Holsaturlandy  is  Holsatia  or  woody  Saxony,^ 
The  Danish  language,  as  spoken  by  persons  of  education, 
is  soft  and  haimonious :  what  distinguishes  it  chiefly  from 
the  Swedish,  is  the  substitution  of  the  e  in  place  of  a  in  the 
greater  part  of  words. 

The  climate  of  Denmark  is  not  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  is  proved  by  the  proportion  which  the 
population  bears  to  the  surface  of  tlio  country.  Possibly, 
however,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosplierc,  and  the  quantity 
of  salted  meat  and  fish  used  by  the  Danes,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  render  their  character  dull,  patient,  and  difficult 
to  move.  *  Formerly  an  insatiable  conqueror,  now  brave  UamKh 
but  pacific;  of  little  enterprise,  but  laborious  and  pcrscvcr-  ^  '^"^^^^^^ 
ing;  diflident  but  proud,  hospitable  but  not  officious; 
cheerful  and  open  with  his  countrymen,  but  somewhat 
cold  and  ceremonious  towards  strangers;  loving  his  case 
more  than  show,  more  economical  tiian  industrious  ;  some- 
times from  vanity,  and  sometimes  from  laziness,  an  imita- 
tor of  others;  a  judicious  observer,   a   profound   thinker, 

*  From  daim,  low,  and  marky  fields. 

t  The  ancient  name  of  this  island  wsl^  Sia-lundf  which  meant  a  forest  in  th$ 
9ta  ;  fromna,  sea,  and  lundy  forest. 
X  Holz  signifies  wood, 
vox,  Vlll.  73 
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BOOK     but  slow  and  minute;  indued  with    an  imagination   more 
czLiz.    strong  than  rich;  constant,  romantic,  and  jealous  in  bit 
"■""^■"^  affections ;  capable  of  great  enthusiasm,  but  rarely  of  those 
flashes  of  intellect,  or  sallies  of  wit,   which,  by  their  unez* 
pectedness,   demand    and    obtain    victory    and    applause; 
strongly  attached  to  his  native  soil,  and  to  the  interests  of 
his  country,  but  caring  little  about  national  glory  ;  accus- 
tomed to  the  calm  of  monarc  hy,  but  the  enemy  of  slavery 
and  arbitrary  power ;  such  is  the  portrait  of  the   Dane.' 
The  Hoi-     The  inhabitant  of  Holstein  would  not  recognise  himself  in 
this  potrait ;  because  in  effect  he  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the   inhabitant  of  Denmark :  he  is  economical  and 
industrious  like  the  Hollander,  and    not   less  bold  in  his 
commercial  views.     The  Dane  is   generally  middle-sized, 
well-made,  fair,  and  ofa  gentle  and  agreeable  physiognomy; 
the  Holsteiuer  rarely  displ<\vs  in  his  features  the  nobleness 
and  delicacy  of  northern  countenances.      In    both    nationSf 
private  virtues,  morals  more  severe  in  reality  than  in  ap- 
pearance,'manners  polished  rather  than  refined,  distinguish 
the  higher  ranks  ;  among  the  lower  ranks,  the  love  of  order 
is  not  a  rare  quality,  excepting  with  the  seaman,  who,  by 
his  kind  of  life,  is  led  to  adopt  tlie  vices  of  different  nations. 
The  peasant  is  laborious;  he  dresses  himself  with  neatness; 
loves  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  appears  to  be  happier  than 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  especially  than  in  France.     He 
has  become  a  proprietor,  as   in  this  last  country,    by  the 
advafitagc  which  tlie  disposal  of  seignorial  lands  in  small 
portions  oflTers  to  the  proprietors.     The  personal  services 
due  hy  the  peasantry  to  tlicij*  landlords   have    been    long 
since  abolished,  or  an  annual  payment  substituted  in  their 
place  ;  and  many  farms  are  let  on  perpetual  leases  —  a  cir- 
cumstance wiiich  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture. 
Education.      There   is   much  more  education    in    Denmark    than   in 
France.     It  is  rare  to  meet  a  peasant,  or  any  other  of  the 
lower    class,  who    cannot    read.      In    1822,    government 
permitted  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  public  schools  :  the  succeeding  year, 

*  Sec  Geographic,  Mathcmatique,  physique  ei  Politique,  &c,  torn.  ii. 
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the  number  of  schools    which    had    adopted    this   method     book 
amounted  to  244,  and  in  the  beginning  of   1829,    it    was    cxlix. 
about  2500.     At  this  date  tlicrc  were  reckoned  in  all  more  """"^^^ 
than  4500  primary  schools,  of  whicli   400  were  private. 
This  rapid  progress    is  due  to  tlie  zeal  (»f  tlie  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction^   established    at    Copenliagcn.      In 
Denmark*  this  instruction  is   not  confined,  as  in  France^ 
to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction; 
it  comprehends  also  history,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory.*   The  higher  studies  onjov  the  same  favour  as  the 
early  branches  of  education. 

Distinguished  writers  and  learned  men  have  added  ceic-  Learned 
brity  to  the  Danish  nation.  Hojherg,  a  comic  author,  has  '"^"^ 
enriched  the  national  literature  with  a  hcroi-comic  poem, 
regarded  as  classical  by  his  countrymen  ;t  his  comedies  have 
procured  to  him  the  surname  of  the  Plautus  of  the  North. 
Pram  has  made  himself  known  by  a  fine  epic  poem,  and 
by  some  good  tragedies.  TiiornKMlus-Torfo&us,  Gram- 
Langebeck,  Schjonning,  and  some  others,  have  carried  the 
information  of  a  vast  erudition  into  the  study  of  tiio  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  north.  Mailing,  among  the  historians, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of  his  style.  We 
are  indebted  for  several  philosophical  treatises  to  Boye, 
Gamborg,  and  Trcschow,  the  last  of  whom  has  i*efuted  the 
opinions  of  Kant.  Among  the  men  who  have  cultivated 
with  success  the  physical  aitd  natural  sciences,  Laurcnsbcrg 
Steno,  and  Gaspard  Thomas,  have  left  valuable  works  on 
mineralogy;  Erasmus  Bartholin  discovered  the  double 
refraction  of  the  carbonated  lime,  called  spath  of  Ireland  ; 
Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergon,  in  Norway,  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  minerals  of  Denmark  and  Norway; 
Brilnich  first  composed  in  Danish  a  manual  of  mineralogy; 
Abildgaard,  a  learned  piiysician,  wrote  on  minerals  and 
animals  ;  Winslow  passes  for  the  founder  of  descriptive  ana- 
tomy ;  Borch,  at  once  physician,  chymist,  and  philologist, 
has  left  numerous  writings :   IMiomas  Bartholin,  the  author 

•  Sec  extract  from  report  to  thu  kin^  of  Denmaik,   inserted  in  ilig  Revue 
Ency  clopediqiie  for  April  1H28. 
t  It  is  intituled,  Peders  Port. 


of  a  crowd  of  wurka,  was  considered  the  first  physician  of 
liU  age;  Pabricius,  so  celebrated  a§  an  entntnologist,  bu  < 
"  carrird  llie  toreli  of  his  genius  into  many  <itie3liiin9  at 
natural  Iiistory  and  political  ccnnumy.  If  so  many  dit- 
tiii;uialied  namen  are  not  cnougli  for  tlio  glory  of  Den- 
mark, let  wa  remember  that  the  namo  of  Tycha-Brabi 
alone  throws  a  lustre  on  this  country.  It  ts  less  rlcb  ia 
celebrated  arttstn,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  sm&U 
number  nf  large  fortunes  in  Drnmark;  yet,  moro  alire  to 
glory  than  to  the  favours  of  fDrtum^i  several  Danes  have 
ohtnined  a  name  in  painling.  engraving,  and  sirutplure. 

Previous  to  the  year  1660,  the  constitution  of  Dcntnarlt 
Was,  like  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  a  limited  and  elec- 
tive monarchy.  The  sovereign  was  elected  by  the  Statea> 
General,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  riergy.  and  rommons,'- 
the  last  including  burgesses  and  jieasantry.  This  baa  bcea 
admitted  by  all  historians,  and  the  memorable  answer  of 
Waldeniar  III,  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Pope'a 
tinnciu,  who  was  attempting  to  assume  authority  in  the  kitig- 
dom*  may  be  liere  quoted  to  show  the  opinion  of  royalty  It* 
self  in  a  matter,  where,  had  not  the  fact  been  indubitablt^ 
silcnco  would  have  been  preserved.  '  Our  nature,'  ssy* 
the  prince,  *  we  liavc  from  God,  ottr  kingdom  from  our 
Sulrjecls,  our  wealth  from  our  parents,  and  our  religion  (ran 
the  Church  of  Rome,  ^^hi^h  last  we  are  willing  to  rcnouncn 
if  you  envy  us  the  felicity  it  brings.'  The  king  was  in  ge- 
neral chosen  from  the  i-uyal  family,  but  without  regard  Id 
hereditary  succession,  and,  if  lio  conducted  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  Slates  made  no 
dilFiculty  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  and  deposing,  bitnisbiDf^ 
imprisoning,  and  even  putting  liim  to  dratli,  if  occasion  re- 
quired. The  laws  required  that  frequent  convocations  ot 
tho  States  should  be  held,  and  by  them  all  matters  con- 
nected wiih  government  wci-e  transacted,  questions  a»  to 
peace  or  war,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  enactment  of 
now  laws,  and  abolition  or  alteration  of  the  old.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  king  to  see  the  laws  well  administered,  aud  ju»- 
ticu  done  impartially  to  all,  to  command  tho  army  in  time 
of  war,  and  to  prevent  one  order  in  the  State  from  usurp- 
ing power  over  the  other  orders.     He  had  no  support  from 
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the  people^  and  his  revenue  arose  entirely  from  his  own      book 
estate.  From  tlie  crown  lands,  as  they  miglit  be  called.    But    ^'i-i'* 
since  1660,  Denmark  lias  been  a  hereditary  monarchy  sub-  " 

missive  to  the  most  absolute  authority  that  exists  in  Europe, 
having  no  other  limits  than  the  will  at  the  prihcc.  The  re- 
volution took  its  rise  from  the  usurpations  of  tlic  nobility, 
and  the  advantage  taken  by  the  reigning  prince  of  the  dis-^ 
contents  that  arose  out  of  these  usurpations.  The  States, 
which  ought  to  have  been  frequently  called  together,  were 
seldom  convoked,  and  the  nobility,  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  increase  their  own  privileges, 
and  incroach  upnn  those  of  others,  were  not  anxious  that 
assemblies  should  bo  called,  which  might  reduce,  or  attempt 
to  reduce  the  power  they  had  unjustly  acquired.  The 
grand  cause  of  offence  was  their  having  contrived,  in  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  to  lay  the  great  burden  of  these  taxes 
upon  others,  and  to  free  themselves  almost  entirely  from 
that  burden,  under  the  pretext  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
their  order.  To  jierjietuatc  this  state  of  things,  partial  as- 
semblies of  the  States  were  convoked,  and  the  clergy  and 
commons  came  to  be  considered  as  mere  cyphers  in  the  go- 
vernment, the  whole  power  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  some  creatures  of  the  court.  The  Senate, 
for  so  it  appears  was  the  States-General  called,  which  ex- 
ercised without  responsibility,  what,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces mentioned,  became  an  usurped  power,  lost  with  time 
the  imposing  character  which  had  long  drawn  to  it  the  re- 
spect of  the  nation.  It  is  in  a  political  crisis,  such  as  this,  that 
we  can  judge  of  the  real  strength  of  the  government  When 
it  has  not  for  its  foundation  the  interests  of  the  whole,  it  re- 
sembles a  frail  scaffolding,  wiiich  a  breath  of  wind  will  over- 
turn. The  war  declared  against  Sweden  by  Denmark  (in 
1657)  drew  upon  the  latter  kingdom  tiie  disasters  of  an  in- 
vasion, in  which  Coittniiagen  was  twice  besieged  by  Charles 
Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  only  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  thu  heroism  of  Frederick  111,  and  the  sudd()n  death 
of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Peace  was  soon  concluded,  but 
several  provinces  were  lost;^  the  public  treasury  was  in  debt, 

*  The  provinces  of  Scania,  Hallaiidf  and  Hiclxini;,  at  the  !>ouihern  cxuemitjr 
<if  the  Scan«linaviaii  Pcuiiibulav 


tbe  fields  were  desoliitedi  industry  and  commerce  had  n- 
ceived  a  fatnl  blow,  tlio  collection  of  tlio  taxca  was  at  a  »lvf, 

'  the  troops  demanded  tlie  niTGai-s  of  their  pay,  ihc  marine 
stood  in  need  of  urgent  repairs;  discontent  was  gcncfal. 
It  was  in  tlijs  state  of  inaltets,  that,  tuwardii  the  end  of  ibe 

D  year  1660,  an  assembly  nf  the  States  was  convoked.  Tliali 
at  this  time,  thii  court  meditated  a  great  change,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was  not  repre^ 
eented  in  this  assembly,  which  was  made  up  of  deputies  fram 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgesses.  The  nobility  reocwed 
their  old  pretensiotis  to  supremacy;  tho  clergy,  jealous  of 
the  nobility,  vowed  to  sec  tliat  order  humbled ;  the  b«^ 

.gessBs  of  Copenhagen,  proud  of  the  cunGdenco  wliich  hkd 
been  expressed  towards  them  by  tho  government,  anil  fiill' 
of  hope  in  espectatton  of  future  favours,  mHnifeslcd  tiitir 
devotion  to  the  crown.  They  calleil  to  mind  Die  dangn* 
which  the  monarch  (Frederick  III.)  had  encountend 
during  the  sieges  of  the  capital,  and  the  traits  of  character 

,  by  which  he  Imd  acquired  a  great  popularity.  While  h)*> 
subjects  were  in  ibis  stale  of  mind,  the  prince  aS«cted  ta 
know  nothing  about  what  was  in  agitation,  but  the  ageiitl 
of  tbe  court  took  their  measures  in  secret.  Already  s 
influential  men  in  the  three  orders  had  been  gained,  whva 
tbe  Assembly  undertook  to  examine  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing tbe  calamities  wliich  overwhelmed  the  country.  Titt, 
nobility  proposed  si  tax  upon  articles  of  consumption,  a  part 
of  which  they  consented  to  bear,  hut  with  so  many  restric- 
tions, that  the  burden  would  have  been  iiisupportalite  by  all 
classes,  themselves  excepted  :  this  was  the  signal  for  diaaen- 
sion.  While  the  discussion  was  going  on  between  the  noblea 
and  tbe  clergy,  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with,  the  biirgoi 
drew  up  memorials,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  transpirvd 
ideas  of  hereditary  monarchy,  which  found  partisans  aOjUtDg^ 
die  public,  but  especially  in  the  court*  Tbe  proposal  of  a; 
stamp-duty  increased  the  confusion ;  mtirmurs  were  beard, 
from  amongst  all  tbe  three  orders;  one  of  tho  influentill 
burgess  deputies  ventured  to  propose  hereditary  succesatOD) 
'with  a  view,'  he  added,  'that  the  king  might  be  master^ 
tbe  same  motion  was  made  amongst  tho  clergy,  and  was 
adopted  by  these  two  orders.    At  first  the  nobility  refused 
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their  concurrence*  but  writings  being  circulated  in  which  book 
tlieir  privileges  were  vigorously  attacked,  in  the  end  they  c^^^* 
gave  their  consent  to  this  important  change.  The  malcing  — ^— 
the  succession  to  the  crown  hereditary  nullified  the  agree- 
ment which  the  king  had  signed  on  his  coming  to  the  throne ; 
besides,  great  alterations  became  necessary  in  the  rela- 
tions that  were  to  exist  between  the  Crown  and  the  States ; 
and  the  burgesses  were  anxious  to  rise  above  the  state  of  po- 
litical nullity,  in  which,  by  means  of  assemblies  held  at  re- 
mote intervals,  they  had  hitherto  been  held.  In  the  mean 
time  their  minds  were  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to  exa- 
mine, with  the  prudence  necessary,  the  questions  relative  to 
a  new  constitution :  it  was  therefore  decided  that  this  im- 
portant matter  should  be  intrusted  to  a  committee,  and,  in 
order  that  the  nomination  of  this  committee  might  not  be 
influenced  by  the  general  agitation,  the  appointment  of  the 
members  was  left  to  the  king.  This  committee,  unanimous 
as  to  the  nullity  of  the  oath  that  had  been  taken  by  the  king, 
could  not,  whether  under  a  pretext,  or  from  a  real  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  new  constitution ;  and  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  one  of  the 
members  gained  by  the  court,  then  moved  that  the  decision 
of  a  question,  in  which  those  intrusted  felt  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  an  agreement,  should  be  left  to  the  im- 
partiality of  the  king.  The  three  orders  approved  of  this 
motion ;  they  put  a  new  oath  into  the  hands  of  their  now 
hereditary  monarch;  and,  in  order  to  give  more  solemnity 
to  this  imposing  ceremony,  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was 
convoked,  but  merely  to  join  their  oath  to  that  of  the  other 
orders.  To  the  pomp  of  festivals  and  great  entertainments 
succeeded  the  deliberations  of  the  States  upon  the  rights 
they  ought  to  preserve ;  the  agitation,  the  hesitation,  and 
exasperation  of  the  parties,  were  greater  tlian  ever  they  had 
been ;  and  at  last,  worn  out  or  corrupted,  the  States  re- 
nounced their  rights!  A  solemn  act  of  10th  January  1661,  Estabiish- 
declared  that  the  king  was  invested /or  ever  with  absolute  Solute 
power!  It  is  remarked  by  an  old  writer,  *that  this  is  power. 
the  only  legal  absolute  monarchy,  perliaps,  in  the  world ; 
the  king  being  declared  so  by  the  States  of  the  kingdom. 


I 


wlio  had  tlmt  power  by  the  coiistitulion.'     Was  this  deed 
irrevocable  i 

Four  yeara  after  tbia  extraonliiiarj'  event,  tliu  reigning 
sovereign  (Fi-e'Icrick  III,)  issui'd  a  decree,  bearing  date 
14th  Nuv.  I66S,  regulating  tlie  order  ol'  lUc  succession, 
and  dcL'laring  nbat  IJib  new  constitution  of  Die  kingdom 
was.  One  article  iif  this  decree  declares,  that  '  the  here- 
ditai'y  kings  uT  Denmark  and  Norway  sbull  be,  and  indeed 
ought  to  be,  looked  ujinn  by  all  their  subjects  ns  tlio  only 
stijireme  cliiefa  which  they  have  upon  the  earth.  "Hiey 
ahall  be  above  ail  human  laws ;  and  shall  acknowledge,  in 
all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  no  other  judge  orBU[ierJor 
than  God  alone.'  By  anutlicr,  it  is  dcclarod,  'the  king  ' 
atone  shall  have  tlic  right  of  fni]iosing  taxes,  and  of  raising 
contributions  of  all  kinds ;  since  it  is  clear  that  wc  can  only 
defend  kingdoms  and  jiruvinccs  with  armies,  and  maintain 
trao]is,by  means  of  supplies  which  are  levied  upon  llie  subjects.' 
It  is  also  declared,  that  Mhe  king  shall  not  be  obliged,* 
on  coming  to  tlio  throne, 'to  take  any  oath,  or  to  make 
any  engagement.-  under  whatever  name  or  title  it  tnay  be, 
since  in  quality  of  a  free  and  absolute  monarch,  his  sub- 
jects cannot  impose  on  him  tiie  necessity  of  an  oath,  or 
prescribe  any  conditions  which  limit  his  authority.'* 

In  terms  of  the  same  decree,  the  king  is  major  on  cotn-  ' 
pleting  his  I3lh  year.  He  presides  at  the  council  of  state, 
which  takes  special  cognizance  nf  all  matters  of  conse- 
i|ucnce.  Tlie  difTerent  ministerial  functions  are  exercised 
by  colleges  or  councils  with  presidents:  the  college  or 
council  of  tlie  chancellorship  lias  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, general  police,  the  church,  public  instruction,  and  all 
that  regards  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  that  of  tlio ^nan- 
ces lays  on  taxes,  watches  over  all  the  pecuniary  afTairs  of 
the  state,  and  lias  under  its  administration  the  exchequer,  the 
revenues,  crown  lands,  &lc  ;  the  college  of  economy  and  trade 
has  under  its  care  manufactures  and  whatever  regards  in- 
dustry. The  bailiH's  have  nearly  the  same  power  as  pre-  ■ 
fects  ill  France;  a  supreme  court>  where  the  king  liimaelf - 
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sometimes  presides,  determines  civil  and  criminal  causes  in      book 
the  last  resort :  the  punishment  of  death  is  very  rarely  pro-     cxlix. 
nounced.  — ^— 


The  clergy  do  not  form  a  separate  order :  the  only  dis-  Orders. 
tinct  classes  in  the  state  are  the  nobility,  the  burgesses, 
and  the  peasantry.  Every  royal  functionary  belongs  to 
the  class  of  nobles.  The  counts  and  barons  enjoy  great 
privileges :  these  titles,  and  some  others,  are  subjected  to 
a  tax,  called  tax  upon  rank;  and  the  honour  of  being 
styled  his  excellency  is  given  to  those  who  clioose  to  pay 
for  it.  The  nobles  have  preserved  many  peculiar  riglits,  Priviiegei 
which,  however,  vary  in  the  Danish  and  German  provinces*  p[o*J^'JJc«i. 
thus,  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  where  their  ancient  con- 
stitution has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Germanic  diet,  the 
noblesse  exercise  supreme  power  in  their  own  domains; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Frieslandcrs  of  the  Isles  which  lie 
upon  the  western  coast  of  Slcswick,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Altona  in  Holstein,  enjoy  a  very  ample  liberty. 
Till  1787  the  peasantry  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility  were  Peatantrj 
in  a  most  degraded  condition.  Tlicy  and  their  posterity 
were  unalterably  fixed  to  the  estates  on  which  tliey  were 
born ;  and,  when  it  was  sold*  the  peasants,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  transferred  along  with  it.  These 
abominable  chains  were  broken  in  the  year  above  men- 
tioned, through  the  exertions  of  the  present  king  of  Den- 
mark, then  crown  prince,  by  the  issuing  an  edict  which 
restored  them  to  tlicir  liberty.  Finally,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment manifests  a  paternal  s])irit  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power,  and  is  vei'y  tolerant  in  regjirrl  to  religion  :  the  con- 
fession of  Atigsbnrgh  is  the  predominant  religion;  but 
Roman  Ca*holirs,  Reformed,  Mennoniles,*  and  even  Jews, 
are  admitted  without  distinction  to  public  employments  and 
dignities.  Ilis  German  provinces  constitute  his  Danish 
majesty  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  to  which 
he  furnishes  a  corjis  of  SOOO  men;  they  give  him  also  a 
voice  in  the  Diet. 

*  The  Mennnnites  deny  the  baptism  of  infant?,  and  hold  that  adults  alone 
ought,  according  to  the  New  Te&tament,  to  bv.  baptised.  They  baptise  by  im- 
merbion.  Some  of  their  viawf  correspond  much  wiUi  thoM  held  by  the  Society 
of  Friendi,  or  Quakers. 

vol.  VIII,  T4 


We  liave  neglected  nothing  to  give  a  correct  view  of 
■  tliitt  cniirilry  as  a  wlmle;  ati  exi'tirsion  to  tlie  principal 
~  cilicH  and  towns  still  lemaint)  to  be  mr.de;  it  will  be  nliortt 
hecfkiiiic  ttiey  are  not  nninerons.  Tlic  coitsts  of  Uctminrk 
^  are  as  pleasHtit  niiil  urll-rultivntetl  ns  lliosc  of  Sweiirn  are 
barren  mid  Willi :  tlicir  tliirk  groves,  says  a  traveller,*  tbs 
geutli-  declivities  of  llipir  liilN,  tlie  nieaitimn  ujiicli  rlrsrcnd 
SDrtly  to  tlip  vrry  border  of  tlic  sea,  and  tbe  Rrrcn  of  tlio 
emerald,  nliirli,  during  tfie  fitio  HeaHon,  ronns  tlic  gcnrrfil 
coliiiir  iiT  this  agreenble  landKcape,  prodiirr  »n  enrliaHling 
coiip-d'teil.  We  cannot  sec  tin;  Slriiit  i>(  the  Sound,  covered 
witli  vesNelx  of  evi-ry  iiatinn  submitting  to  a  duty  wliirli 
brings  in  two  or  tbree  mitliotis  n{  franca  HiDiiiaily  to  the 
crnvsn  nf  Denmark,  uiltiuut  being  aslonislied  tliat  a  power 
of  tbe  fifth  order  should  have  been  able  to  render  tributary 
all  the  nations  wliicli  trade  to  the  Baltic.  The  first  c<iiii- 
tnencemeiit  uf  tills  impost  is  unknown:  it  is  certain,  haw> 
ever,  that  in  the  15tli  century  it  rested  upon  a  very  ancient 
custom.  It  is  probable  tliat  it  had  for  its  origin  tlie  expense 
of  tlio  building  and  maintaining  several  ligbl-houses  placed 
by  tlie  Danes  on  the  coast  for  the  benefit  of  navigators,  anil 
which,  according  to  stipulations  now  forgotien,  they  con- 
sented to  defray  tlie  expense  of,  by  a  toll  imposed  on  every 
ship  passing  the  soiind.f 

The  rapitat  of  Denmark,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  Kireliitihavn,  uccitpies,  in  the  Sound,  the  botloin 
of  a  gutf  in  the  island  of  Ze;iland.  besidis  a  part  of  llio 
norihcrii  extreinily  of  the  .sniull  i»le  of  Jmtik  or  Jtninger^ 
lis  fouo'luiion  is  altnliuii-d  to  biihop  Axet,  who,  in  tl68, 
uhtaiiit'd  ft'oni  the  reigning  king  of  Deiuitark  the  concession 
'•r  a  small  pirre  of  ground  oiiiijiird  by  a  hamlet  of  fisher- 
meii,  HU'I  protected  it  by  laising  foriiliralioiis.  Inles.sthan 
a  rvnlniy  it  Intd  become  colt^iderrtble  enough  to  obtain 
the  privileges  of  a  city  ;  and  in  the  14ili  century,  it  beramo 
the  residence  of  Hid  court.  Its  buildings  of  tvnod,  destroy- 
ed by  violent  firea  in    17£8,  in    1794   and  1795,  were  re- 


J   nni   ibii   lollhnve  h^iil    its  migm  in  th*  nlnlh  or  fonowlng   cealuriM, 
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plared  by  elegant  biiililings  and  regular  streets.    It  was     book 
regardrd  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  when  in  1807,    cxlix. 
surprised  in  the  time  of  peace  by  a  British  squadron,  it    ^ 
endured    a    dreadful    bombardment,   which   destroyed   its  ofCopen- 
cathedral,  a  part  of  its  university,  mutilated  several  of  its  >i&g«n- 
principal  edifices,   and  destroyed  several  hundred  houses. 
Its  fleet,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  warlike  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  accumulated  in  its  magazines  and   arnenals,    were 
carried  t»  England.     It  was  thus  that  Great  Britain  repaid 
the  refusal  given  by  Denmark  to  enter  into  tlie  coalition 
against  France.     On  the   18th  Nov,  1824,  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane bnmght  the  waters  of   tlie  sea  into  the  city,   and 
caused  great  destruction.     In  spite  of  disasters  so  recent, 
Copenhagen,   defended    by    24    bastions,   by   foises   filled 
with  water,  and  by  a  8tron<;  citadel,  is  still  one  of  the  finest 
capitals   in   Europe.      There   are   in   the  city    10   public 
squares  and  5  markets,  3  royal  palaces,  9  parish  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  3  convents,  1  Moravian  meeting- 
house, 5  Jewisli  synagogues,    1  hospital  for  foundlings,  13 
hospitals,    and    30  houses   for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 
Seen  from  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
able  to  contain  500  merchant  ships,  besides  the  royal  navy, 
it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance;  its  three  quarters, 
the  old  city,  the  new  city,  and  Christiansavn,  which  for-  ^ 

inerly  bore  the  character  of  an  origin  more  or  less  ancient, 
owe  to  contemporary  repairs  their  modern  elegance.     The 
old  city,  or  Copenhagen  properly  so  called,  separated  from  ittquar- 
the  new  city  by  the  new  canal,  is  not  surpassed  by  it :  it  **"' 
is  even  larger  and  more  populous;  its  houses,  though  built 
of  brick  and  wood,  have  a  fine  appearance:  there  is  hei*e 
seen  the  large  square  of  the  new  market,  the  irregularity 
of  which    almost   disappears  in  presence  of  the  buildings 
which  ornament  it,  such  as  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg, 
formerly    the    residence   of  the   court,   and  now  occupied 
by  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and   by  a  superb  gallery  of 
paintings,  —  the  artillery  depot,  the  theatre,  and  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Christian  Y.     On  the  side  of  the  harbour 
stand  the  exchange  and  the  bank.     The  old  city  also  con- 
tains the  palace  of  prince  Frederic ;  the  arsenal,  where  is 
the  royal  library  composed  of  250,000  monevls,  and  the 


I  Arabic  niannscripta  of  Nicbulir;  the  university,  whidi 
^'  possesses  a  fine  lilirary,  several  scientific  colltTtions,  K 
botanical  gnrdcn.  niid  an  observRtoi-y  (.'stublislird  in  a  towrr 
uf  a  singu  r  rinistruclion.  The  finest  jiart  of  tlio  iiew 
city  is  wliHt  thi'y  cnll  Prcilericsladl.  'I'lie  two  (ti-incipal 
eililires  111  this  quarter  are,  tbc  ancient  royal  castio  of 
Rosenbnurg,  nliicli  contiiins  a  fine  collccrion  of  antiquilirai 
and  Ibe  niiignilicent  liall  in  ulitcti  ibe  king  n|ien«i  tho  oil- 
tings  of  tlic  liigli  cunrt  of  JuHtirc,  antl  wliuse  gnritcn  serves 
as  ii  imlilir  WHlk  ;  and  Amnlicnbourg,  a  building  com|)nMd 
of  four  diMinct  |ialarcs,  —  lliose  ul'  llio  king,  bis  son,  liii 
brutlier.  and  the  navy  school,  ranged  around  an  octagonal 
squHrc,  tliu  centre  of  which  is  occujiicd  by  the  eqiirstru 
6tatue  of  Frederic  V.  In  the  isle  of  Amak.  Chris tiansavn, 
whicli  bear:>  tlic  name  of  Christian  IV,  its  founder,  presenla 
regular  and  well-built  streets;  its  squares  are  iiaiidsome 
anil  lai'ge;  it  contains  ducks  fur  building,  the  large  ware, 
honsi^  of  the  India  Con)iiHny,  the  jiort  for  ships  of  wart 
and  tliD  church  of  the  Saviour,  the  finest  in  Copenhagen: 
that  of  the  Trinity,  Hie  dome  of  which  contains  the  univcr* 
sity  library  and  the  large  globe  of  Tjclio  Brah6,  cannot, 
notwithstanding  its  beauty,  be  romjiarcd  lo  it. 

Copenhagen  possesses  a  great  number  of  literary  rata* 

lacnis.        blishineuts  anil  aca(Ien)ical    societies:  the  most  important 

of  these  are  —  the  royal  society  of  .sciences,  those  of  nataral 

history,  medicine,  oriental  languages,  tind  Scandinavian  lil*  i 

crature,  a  branch  of  whicli   last  mentioned  institution  is  n>. 

B"d""ude    tablished  at  Reykiavik  in  Iceland.     To  a  ^ery  late  period 

Coprnliagcn  might  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  Indus-' 

K*  try  and  trade  of  the  kingdom.     In  18^6,  tlicro  were  reckon-. 

^K-  ed  in   Copenhagen  about  two  hundred  and  forty  distilleries.' 

^1  fifry  brew'liouses,  thirty   mannfaclories  of  tobacco,  twcn^ 

H  of  woollen  cloth,   fifteen  of  cotton  goods,  eighteen  of  ha(4 

^B  twenty-four  of  gloves,  thirty  of  linen,  twenty -nine  tan- wurlui 

^M  and  various  others  which  employed  more  (ban  11,000  pro- 

H  pic,  or  nearly  one-tenlh  of  the  population.     It  was  at  that 

H  time  calculated  that  more  than  500D   vessels   entered   tlie 

H  port;  but  the  prohibitory  system  has  since  that  date  brought 

H  upon  tliis  city  the  i-esults  which,  sooner  or  later  are  to  b« 

H  expected  ;  strangers  no  longer  come  to  Copenhagen  to  ssek 
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brandy  distilled  there ;  its  other  productions  can  no  longer     book 
support  foreign  competition,  and  the  English  and  Amcri-    exux. 
cans  have,  by  their  rivalshiiiy  given  a  mortal  blow  to  its  — ^— 
commercial  relations  with  the  indies.      It  is  now  reduced 
to  the  single  branch  of  home  consumption;  and  the  whole 
business  of  Denmark  is  concentrated  at  Altona»  which  has 
been  long  a  free  port.    The  ruin  of  industry  has  considera- 
bly lowered  the  value  of  houses  at  Copenhagen :  very  re- 
cently indeed,  proprietors  of  houses  have  been  known  to 
sell  them,  from  inability  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  police  of  this  capital  is  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Poiice. 
8|iecial  establishment;  tlie  public  safety  is  entrusted  to  the 
garrison,  and  to  a  national  guard ;  companies  of  firo-men 
are  spread  over  the  different  quarters;  a  commission  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  has  the  charge  of  watching  over 
the  public  health,  a  surveillance  the  more  necessary,  that 
the  air  of  Copenhagen  is  miHst  and  unwholesome,  that  the 
water  is  bad,  and  that  the  mortality  is  greater  than  in  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  notice  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  environs  Environs 
of  Copenhagen.    Frederiksberg^  a   magnificent  castle,  the  °^  Copen- 
constant  summer-residence  of  the   king,  is  built  upon   a 
height:  the  public  enjoy  the  splendid  sight  of  its  fine  gar- 
dens, which  are  open  to   tlicm.     Frederiksbourgt  another 
royal  castle,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
seventeenth  century  :  the  hall  of  the  knights  is  deserving  of 
much  attention.     RoeskildCf  a  small  city  of  2000  souls,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Denmark,  now  receives  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  her  kings.    loegers-Preis  is  still  a  royal  residence, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  ancient  heroes  of  the  North,  and 
of  many  celebrated  men  :  we  see  there  the  tomb  of  the  great 
BernstorfT  and  that  of  Tycho  Brahu.     Elsineur^  in  Danish  Eisineur. 
Helsingctr^  is  situated  on   tlie   coast,  eight  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Copenliagen.     It  is  pretty  well  built:  many  geo- 
graphers speak  erroneously  of  its  harbour :  it  has  no  har- 
bour but  a  small  road-stead,  where  the  ships  that  pass  the 
Sound  cast  anchor,  to  take  in  supplies  and  to  pay  the  toll, 
to  which  all  vessels  are  subjected,  and  which  amounts  to 
one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  merchandize  belonging  to  pri- 
vileged nations^  and  one  and  a  fourth  in  regard  to  others 
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and  even  tlie  Danes  Ihemnpivefl.    Near  Elsineur  ritea 
tlie  coast  tlie  fur-ti-ess  of  Krtmberg  or  KYoneiiboing,  whnt 

H  kIiiiI  ii|>,  in  ITTl.tlic  tinrortiiinite  queen  o(  Drnmnrfc* 
rotiiie  Miililtia  nf  Englanil,  the  siHter  of  Gt-nrge  III.  Ota 
victim  of  intrigue  and  ciilninny.  A  royal  mansion,  not  br 
from  Eronciiloiii'g.  ifl  {ininti-il  out  to  slrangcri  nn  the  fijiot 
where,  in  oldcn  time,  stood  tlie  palace  or  caslle,  tlie  scene  of 
Shaknpeare's  play  ot  Banilct. 

Till)  island  of  Bomhalm,  sitiinteil  tliirty-lwo  leagues  fraiB 
that  of  Zealand  in  the  Baltic  sen,  is  peojileil  \\y  20.000  in* 
habitants;  it  contHins seven  town<4  and  twenij-one  [laHslienj 
the  cajiihil  '\»  Roennt^  known  fur  its  potteries  nnil  «  Hfcli  and 
clock-iTinkiiig:  it  annuiilly  exports  watcliea  to  tlic  value  of 
about  13,000  rix-dullars.  The  little  \n\c  n^  Maen,  at  lli» 
southern  extremity  of  Zealand,  containing  7000  inhahitanti^ 
has  for  its  clireftown  Sleege,  where  the  only  manofHCturtBf 
establishment  is  a  tanwork.  The  island  of  Ficnia,  n 
Danish  Fyen,  between  Slesuick  and  Zealand,  is  in  length 
eighteen  leagues  by  twelve  of  averagr  hreailtli,  and  has  IM 
of  surface  and  IIU.OOO  inhahilants.  Odensee,  its  capital) 
was  first  named  Olkins-Eij,  that  is,  the  domiiin  of  Odin.  Ifc 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  l|ie  midst  uf  a  lar^ 
plain.  Gloves,  soap,  and  cloilis  are  mnnufactured  lien 
Its  cathedral  is  liandsomc;  it  hiis  a  university  anil  two  II 
braries,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Donmarfc 
Svendborg  has  taiiworks  and  si  or  king-manufactures.  in< 
carries  on  a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  rye.  Tliei»- 
land  uf  Langtland,  wliich  signifies  {o»^  /and,  extends  fron 
south-east  to  nvirlh-west,  between  Floiiia  and  Lualand,  wA 
contains  11.000  inhabitants;  Rudkioebing,  its  jirinclptf 
town,  also  exports  rye.  Laaland  or  I^lland,  peopled  bf 
4000  souls,  has  for  its  ctiief  town  Mnriebae,  wliirti  is 
riched  by  its  trade  in  grain.  The  little  isle  of  Falstff, 
the  east  of  Laaland,  numbers  16.000  inbabitaitts :  JWMof^ 
6tn^,  its  chief  town,  is  niflgnificently  silnatrd;  the  Mnf 
possesses  tliere  a  fine  caslie,  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
queens-dowager  of  Denmark.  Sum-Soee,  Fimoee,  ^jiMI, 
where  there  is  a  light-house,  Lysote  and  other  small  islaodt) 
are  too  unimportant  to  he  particularly  noticed. 

In  the  Danish  peninsula,  Jalborg,  in  northern  Jotiand, 
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the  seat  of  a  bishopric^  is  a  city  surrounded  by  moats*  and     book 
contains  soap-works*,  an  academy,  schools  and  libraries,  an     cxlix. 
hospital  and  two  alms-houses.     Its  harbour*  in  the  Lym- 
FinnU  receives  annually  500  vessels,  which  export  grain  and 
herrings.     Ftbor^,  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  cities  in  Den- 
mark, was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  now;  ''^rrr  is 
still  held  there,  about  the  end  of  Jime,  a  I'lir  which  attracts 
a  great  number  of  strangers.     Jiarhus^  in  a  gulf  on  the  east- 
ern side,  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  of  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  with  a  small  harbour  ri*om  which  grain  and  cattle  are 
exported.     Its  cathedral*  a  Gotliic  monument,  is   said    to 
be  the  loftiest  in   Denmark.     Banders^  on  the  6uden-Aae, 
possesses  manufactures  similar  to  those  of  Aarhus.     The 
finest  horses  and  the  best  cattle  come  from  the  environs  of 
this    town.      Bipe  or  RiptUf  at  the  m  utii  of  the  Nibes^ 
on  the  western  coast,  carries  on  a  !;i  a   u  ade  in  cloth,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  where  arc  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of 
several  Danish  kings.     Fredmcittj  which  wants  a  good  har- 
bour to  render  it  of  importance,  stands  upon  a  promontory 
commanding  the  northern  entrance  into   the   Little   Belt. 
There  is  collected  here  a  duty  on  all  the  vessels  which  pass 
this  strait.     In  southern  Jutland,  Sleswick  is  the  capital  of  sieiwick. 
the  dutchy  to  which  this  city  gives  its  name,  whose  true  or- 
thography is  Schleswigi  because  it  is  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Schley^  on  the  border  of 
which  it  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.     The  finest 
of  its  buildings  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  the  residence  of  the 
G<»vernor-Geuoral  of  this  dutcliy,  and  of  that  of  Holstein. 
Flensbourg  or  Vlensborg.  six  leagues  to  the  north  of  Sles-  ^'^""■^o'8- 
wick,  is  a  neat  well  huilt  town  ;  its  public  squares  ai*e  adorn- 
ed with  fountains ;  the  town-house,  exchange,  and  theatre, 
are  handsome  buildings.     This  is  the  most  flourishing  town 
in  Jutland;   it  contains   10  sugar  refining-houses^  besides 
soap-works,  oil-mills,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco.     With- 
out its  ill-preserved  walls  there  is  a  brass-foundry  and  ex- 
tensive tile  works.     Its  harbour,  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity o(  FUnsborg'Fiord^  is  frequented  annually  by  more 
than  800  vessels,  i250  of  which  belong  t »   thr  place.     The 
territory  lying  between  Flensborg  and  Sleswick  still  bears 
the  name  of  Jlngeln.    We  are  bound  to  believe  that  this  was 


a  part  nf  tlie  cniintry  of  the  Angli,  a  people  who  perform 
BO  inipoi'tnnt  n  pni't  in  hifilni}',  but  who,  acciii-diiig  lo  till 
learned  If'eddegen,  fmineil  only  a  colony  of  the  Angrvcarxii 
•whit  nrnipieil  Holsiein  and  a  part  nf  Westphalia. 

Hiisum,  at  the  moulh  of  the  Hevcp;  ToaiUrn,  on  thi 
WidHM  ;  ^pearade,  whose  small  harbour,  at  the  bnttont  of 
a  giiir,  rari-ies  on  a  ropi^iderahlt?  trade;  HadersUben.jm  tW 
eastci-n  coast;  amnll  towns  which  we  cauimt  entirely  onii^ 
because  they  are  (lie  rapitiils  of  bailiwicks,  present  n(itl>in|^' 
pai'tirnlar.  Nor  ouglit  we  to  forget  the  small  islands  »l)ic)t^ 
border  llio  western  coast.  Fanoee,  mnre  considerable  thai|^ 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  in  the  little  Belt,  W 
inhabited  hy  fishermeti  and  builders  of  small  merchant  veaS 
sels;  Rarmoee  is  less  industrious;  8>}ll  rears  cattle,  and  pro* 
duces  good  seamen  ;  Foehr,  peopled  by  6000  souls,  is  fre^ 
quented  for  its  sea-bathing,  and  possesses  a  bed  of  oysters, 
of  whicli  it  sends  a  vast  quanlity  to  Hamburgh  :  it  is  thi 
rendezvons  of  so  great  a  number  of  wild  ducks,  that  it  ises-"" 
timatrd  more  than  100,000  are  taken  annually.  ^rdstranS^ 
possesses  a  valuable  breed  of  horned  cattle:  its  cows  gi' 
each  day  22  pints  of  milk.  Ptlioom,  witlmut  the  slron^ 
dikes  that  protect  it,  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea; 
it  forms,  with  Nordstrand  and  several  small  islets,  thv 
remains  uf  a  large  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  disap- 
peared under  the  force  of  the  waves  in  1634.  Near  tll9 
eastern  coast.  AIscr,  7  leagues  in  length  and  2  in  breadth, 
"  with  a  population  nf  about  16,000  souls,  is.  fiom  its  wiwds^ 
small  lakes,  and  state  of  cultivation,  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able  islands  in  the  Baltic.  Saiuierbonrg,  its  chief  mwiu 
possesses  a  royal  castle,  a  goiid  harbour,  and  an  arademji. 
Avrate.  consisting  of  lands  fertile  in  giain  and  kitchen' 
vegetables,  supports  more  lh;in  UOOO  inhabitants.  Femern^ 
not  less  rich  than  the  preceding,  is  better  peopled :  its 
inhabitants  have  preserved  their  ancient  and  simple  it 
ners.  Burg,  an  ancient  town  which  stands  in  tho  centra 
of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  a  tmiliwick.  ^^ 

The  dutchy  of  Holstein  has  several  subdivisions:  Hol-^ 
etein  properly  so  called.  DUkninrscken,  the  loidship  of 
Pinneberg,  tlie  county  ot  Randnati,  imd  li.e  lenitory  of  th« 
thirty  parishes  of  the  noblesse.     The  capital  of  this  feadar 
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assemblage  is  CUuckstadt.    It  is  regularly  built  on  the  right     book 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe:   many  canals  intci-sect  it;     ^^^^^' 
but  drinkable  water  is  so  scarce,  that  the  inhabitants  are  "]     "** 
obliged  to  collect  rain  water  in  cisterns.    It  was  founded, 
in  1617,  by  Christian  lY.    Kiel  is  the  most  ancient  town  Kiel. 
in  Hoktein,  being  mentioned   in  history  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.    It  is  distant  about  four  miles  from  the 
BaltiCf  at  the  inland  extremity  of  a  small  gulf,  called  the 
Kleler  Fiord,  justly  celebrated  for  its   beauty.    The  har- 
bour is  secure,  and  well  situated  for  trade :  more  than  500 
vessels  annually  enter  it.     There  is  no  extensive  manufac- 
ture bet  that  of  hats.    Kiel  is  a  handsome  town,  and  stands 
In  the  midst  of  delightful   scenery.     The   borders  of  the 
firth  are  eminently  beautiful,  being  lined  with  gentle  rising 
grounds  clothed  with  woods  sweeping  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  while  the  lands  around  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.    Along  the  shore  are  several    little  villages, 
which  enliven  the   prospect;  and   among  the  hills  glides 
the  river  Swentin,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  firth.     On  a  hill, 
in  the  environs  of  the  city,  is  seen  a  handsome  royal  palace 
built  by  the  inhabitants.     The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a 
fine  old  building.    The  university,  which  was  founded  in 
1665  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Holstein,  is  a  plain  and 
not  very  capacious  building,  affording  no  accommodation 
for  the  residence   of  students,  nor  even   a  sufficiency   of 
apartments  for  the  professors'  use,  many  of  whom  (thirty 
in  number)  give  lectures  in  tiicir  own  houses.     It  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  medical  science,  and  the  number 
of  students  is  upon  the  increase.     In  1806,  they  amounted 
to  only  100:  in  1820,  they  had  increased  to  270,  of  whom 
50  were  students  of  medicine.      The  opening  of  the  new 
year  is  celebrated  by  the  students  in  tlie  following  manner. 
Before  midnight,  they  assemble  in  Die  market-place  within 
a  circle  formed  of  torches,  and  when  the  clock  has  struck 
twelve,  they  sing  Voss^s  celebrated  hymn,  beginning,  *Tlie 
yeai^'s  last  hour;'   after  which  a  general  liu/za  hails  the 
entry  of  the  new  year.      They  then  go  round  the  streets 
with  their  torches,  halting  at  the  professors'  doors ;  while 
a  deputed  select  body  enter  and  present  the  students'  con- 
gratulations.    After  receiving  the  professors'  answers,  a 
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bonfire  and  hymn  to  liberty  close  their  proceedings,  Tho 
library  of  the  university  contains  60,noo  volumes.  The 
*  tone  of  society  in  Kiel  is  decidedly  literary ;  aad  the  uni- 
versity contains  amiitig  its  prufcssoi-s  nnmes  of  distinguished 
literary  eminence.  Englisli  literature  is  held  in  Itigh  esli' 
■nation.  Besides  the  university,  it  contains  a  colebnted 
Latin  school,  an  orphan-house,  a  poor-house,  two  into-' 
mai-ies,  and  a  botanic  gnrden;  besides  valuable  privRte  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  antiquities. 

Bendsbourg  is  probably  the  best  built  city  in  Holatun; 
it  stands  ujion  the  banks  of  »  canal  Mhicli  unites  with  the 
Eyder.  It  is  important  on  account  of  its  arsenal.  Us  magt' 
zines,  its  barracks,  and  abovtr  all,  its  fortifications.  It  is 
the  principal  fortress  of  continental  Dcnniark,  since  Ibt 
fortifications  of  Gluckstadt  were  razed.  Rendsbiiorg  n 
interesting,  as  being  tho  ancient  limit  of  Die  Kumttn  «B" 
pirc,  notified  by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates.  Bofii 
is  a  small  town  only  interesting  Horn  its  schools.  Prttb 
upon  the  river  Swenttn,  some  miles  to  the  soutli-eut  of 
Kiel,  contains  about  400  houses  and  SOOfl  inhabitants, 
carries  on  some  trade  in  the  making  of  shoes  and  of  WipJ 
It  contains  what  was  originally  a  convent,  but  now  tmh 
verted  into  a  sanctuary  for  the  daughters  of  the  Sleswkk 
and  Ilolstein  nobility.  It  possesses  also  an  orphan 
a  poor  house;  and  the  pastor's  library,  as  it  is  caltedr 
founded  in  1681  by  a  Uamburg  clergyman,  »  natire  st 
r  Preetz,  contains  9000  volumes.  'I'hff  Probsty  of  Pnebs 
is  a  district  to  tho  eastward  of  Kiel,  and  on  llic  cast  nde. 
of  the  Fiord,  containing  a  population  of  6000  souls,  occa- 
pying  twenty-four  towns  or  villages.  The  name  is  ai  (rfd 
as  the  thirteenth  century :  and  the  people,  who  bare  liNd 
during  several  centuries  secluded  from  their  neigbboor^ 
arc  believed  to  he  a  colony  of  the  Wpudians  or  VamUU, 
who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  towards  tlie 
mouths  of  tlic  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  Tliey  are  large  in 
stature,  with  a  physiognomy  essentially  distinct  from  bolk 
Danes  and  Germans;  and  their  dress  anil  manners  alat 
differ  materially  from  the  people  around  Ihem,  retaining, 
at  their  marriages  and  other  great  occasions,  a  variety  af 
customs  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  themselves.     Hll  wittOB 
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the  last  40  or  50  yearsy  the  Probstciers  had  no  intercourse  book 
¥rith  strangers :  it  was  positively  forbi(l(Ien»  and  the  young  ozux. 
people  that  married  out  of  tlieir  own  tribe  were  excluded  — — 
from  the  society ;  but  tliis  state  of  seclusion  is  gradually 
wearing  away^  and  probably,  before  the  lapse  of  another 
half  century,  they  will  be  completely  mingled  with  the 
surrounding  population.  Tliey  are  an  agricultural  people, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  harvest  season  go  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  for  employment.  They  are  also  skilful  in 
thatching,  in  plaiting  of  straw  and  similar  works,  besides 
weaving  and  spinning.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic  here  is 
subject  to  great  changes,  and  severe  injury  has  been  done 
by  tempests  and  inundations,  large  tracts  of  land  having 
been  overflowed,  and  villages  overwhelmed  or  insulated. 
The  town  of  Pi-eetz  is  tlie  residence  of  the  probst  or  provost 
of  the  Frobaty.* 

To  the  south  of  Prectz  lies  the  small  town  of  PloeUf  Pioen. 
romantically  situated  on  a  stripe  of  land  between  two  lakes, 
80  narrow  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  a  single  street 
The  southernmost  of  these  two  lakes  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful, being  adorned  witli  overhanging  woods  and  highly 
cultivated  hills,  with  an  island  finely  wooded.  The  town 
is  ci-owned  with  a  castle  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  rising  from  the  eini  of  the  principcil  street  About 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Gliickstadt.  and  in  the  river  Stor 
or  Stoer,  stands  Itxehoe,  anciently  Essefeld,  sheltered  on  itzeho«. 
the  north  by  considerable  woods.  The  streets  are  hand- 
some, and  many  of  them  are  planted,  as  usual,  with  trees. 
It  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  and  has  sliips  employed 
in  the  Greenland  trade.  It  has  two  churches.  As  early 
as  809,  a  strong  castle  was  built  here  by  Charlemagne. 
Near  Itzehoe,  on  a  sandy  liealh  to  the  south,  are  to  be  seen 
a  variety  of  green  hillocks.  Tliese  are  artificial,  are  called 
Hiinengraher9  and  are  monuments  of  the  old  warriors  of  the 
North.  They  are  not  uncommon  tliroughout  Ilolstein. 
Many  of  them  Iiavc  been  opened,  and  an  apartment,  rude 
enough,  is  generally  found  within,  containing,  besides  an 
urn,  an  old  sword,   axe,  or  other  weapon.     Near  Albers- 
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dorlf,  on  the  confines  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  in  vbit  b 
called  De  Brut-JCavtp  (tlie  *  Spouse's  Plain'),  an  ob|an|; 
field  inclosed  witli  liedges  and  neai-lj'  encompassed  with 
treca,  is  to  be  seen  an  immense  mass  uf  granite  supported 
by  five  miicli  smaller  stones,  and  forming  a  kind  of  circular 
cliamber  within.  All  round  tlie  bottom  ot  tbe  hillock,  on 
wbicb  tbis  stone  stands,  grow  oak-trees,  tbiirns,  sloe-treea, 
&c.  In  appearance  it  is  similar  to  tbe  cromlechs  or  Druid- 
ical  al(ars(  as  tbej'  are  supposed  to  be,  wbicb  abound  in 
Ireland,  and  tbeir  origin  is  probably  similar.  To  th«  south 
of  Itzehoe,  in  the  middle  of  an  elevated  sandj  plnin,  the 
famous  obelisk  is  erected,  which,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  was  built  hy  Henry,  Count  Ranzau,  in  tbe  l6lh 
century,  in  consequence  of  a.  wager  be  laid  with  Frederic 
II,  of  Denmark.  'The  conditions  of  this  wager  were, 
that  the  Count  should  build  on  his  estate  in  one  night  H 
pyramid  or  obelisk,  the  top  of  wbicb  should  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  steejilo  of  Krempe.  a  neighbouring  village.  He 
accordingly  chose  the  lufliest  situation  he  could  tind  ;  and, 
assembling  a  inimber  of  workmen,  raised  within  tbe  limited 
time,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Nordbo,  a  low  and 
rude  obelisk  of  granitu.  supported  by  a  square  base,  the  top 
of  which  was  thus  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  steeple,'* 
The  obelisk  still  remains;  but  the  steeple  and  church  of 
Krempe  were  blown  up  in  January  1814,  when  employed 
by  the  Swedes  as  a  powder-magazine.  Tbe  obelisk  haa 
several  curious  inscriptions  upon  it.  Henry,  Count  Ranzan, 
was  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  age,  attached  to  literature, 
and  himself  an  author.  In  his  caslle  of  Wardsbeck  did 
the  celebrated  Tycho  Brabi;  find  an  asylum,  when,  perse- 
cuted by  his  enemies,  he  withdrew  from  the  island  ofBuen, 
and  there  did  he  remain,  till  invited  to  Prague  by  tbe 
emperor  Rodolph  H,  where  he  died. 

£lmshoni  is  an  extensive  and  handsome  town,  lying  od 
the  banks  of  a  small  river,  along  which  its  streets  svreep 
in  a  direction  nearly  circular.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
very  old,  with  pious  sentences  inscribed  upon  Ihem.  Pin~ 
neberg  is  a  pretty  little  town,  situated  on  the  skirt  of    ■ 

■  Down**'  Lclltit  (ion  MtnUviiliuiih  aad  Hoblain.    Lond.  tWtC 
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fbresty  and  watered  by  a  siiiali  river.    The  approach  to  it     book 
Is  lined  with  oaks.     Oldesloke^  another  handsome  town,  is    c^^ix- 
situated  on  the  river  Trave,  and  is  distinguished   for  its  " 

baths  and  salt-works.  These  last  were  established  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Count  Adolphus  1I«  of  Holstein.  Jil»  Aitona. 
tonaf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  great  trading  city  of  Hamburg,  is  the  second  city 
in  the  Danish  dominions.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  and 
it  carries  on  different  manufactures,  besides  embarking 
deeply  in  tlie  herring  and  whale  fisheries:  but  the  con- 
trast is  striking  between  the  constant  stir  and  bustle  of  the 
one  city,  and  the  comparative  quiet  and  silence  of  the  other. 
Aitona  seems  a  desert  when  compared  with  the  never-end- 
ing activity  that  prevails  in  Hamburg.  It  is  built  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  wide  and  airy.  The  Palmaille  (Pall  Mall)  is  a  fine 
street,  of  considerable  length,  with  handsome  houses,  and 
along  the  middle  of  it  runs  a  shady  walk,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  double  row  of  lofty  trees  —  oaks,  lindens,  and 
acacias.  Aitona  was  founded  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation by  refugees  of  the  old  religion,  who  did  not  en- 
joy in  Hamburg  all  the  liberty  they  wished  and  were  en- 
titled to.  Its  vicinity  to  that  city  excited  jealousy  in  the 
Hamburghers,  and  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  1547,  an 
ineB*ectual  exertion  was  made  to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt 
Frederick  III,  of  Denmark,  took  it  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, and  conferred  upon  it  many  favours.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  original  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics,  Aitona 
has  ever  been  noted  for  religious  toleration ;  and  at  this 
moment  there  are  to  be  found  in  it  all  classes  of  religious 
parties,  with  perfect  fieedom  of  worship.  There  are  in  it 
churches  or  chapels  belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  German 
and  French  Reformed,  Roman  Catholics,  Mennonites, 
German  and  Portuguese  Jews.  The  most  remarkable  event 
in  the  history  of  Aitona,  is  its  destruction  by  the  Swedes 
on  the  9th  January  1713,  a  blot  in  the  history  of  that 
honourable  people.  Voltaire  relates  it  in  iiis  usual  lively 
manner.  The  Danes  had  burnt  Stade,  a  city  in  tiie  dutchy 
of  Bremen,  then  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions.  After 
the  victory  obtained  by  Steinbeck,  the  Swedish  general,  at 


Gadebuacli  in  Mecklenburg,  over  the  Saxons  and  Dants*' 
he  determined  to  avenge  the  loss  of  8ta<ie  by  the  destnio-- 
1  of  Altona,  then  a  flourisliing  city.  '  Arriving  in  stgllt 
of  Altona,'  says  tlie  liistorian,  'he  hy  a  trumpet  com*' 
manileil  the  inliabilants  to  withdraw  from  the  place  wtdi 
what  thoy  could  carry  with  them,  as  bo  was  determined  ta. 
destroy  it  from  the  founilations.  The  magisti-ateH  tbrcw 
themselveH  at  liis  feet,  and  offered  one  hundred  tlinusaDd 
crowns  in  name  of  ransom.  Steitibnck  demanded  tvo 
hundrrd  thousand.  Tlie  Altoncsu  begged  time  to  send  to 
tiioir  correspondents  in  Hamburg,  and  promisei)  paymepl 
by  the  day  following.  The  Swedish  general  rrpiic<l  th*t 
the  money  must  be  instantly  paid,  otherwise  Altona  would 
be  set  on  fire.  The  soldiers  were  already  in  the  suburbs 
with  torches  in  their  liands;  and  the  city  was  without  de* 
fence,  except  a  wooden  gate  and  a  ditch  completely  drj. 
On  the  9th  January  1713,  during  an  exceedingly  cold  Kft- 
son,  and  in  iIjc  middle  of  the  niglil,  these  unfortunate  peo* 
pie  were  cunipelled  to  By.  A  violent  wind  from  Ibu  north, 
while  it  increased  the  cold,  helped  to  spri-ad  the  fllmca 
throughout  the  city,  and  to  render  more  insupportable  |hs 
sufferings  to  wliicb  the  people  were  exposed  in  the  opea  . 
fields.  Men  and  women,  bending  under  the  burtlien  ofsadi 
moveables  as  they  were  able  to  take  wrth  them,  hurrM 
along,  weeping  and  lamenting,  towards  the  neig;hbnuriiis 
rising  grounds,  at  the  time  covered  with  snow.  Sutne  peo- 
ple were  to  he  seen  carrying  on  llieir  shoulders  the  agwl 
and  paralytic.  Several  women  newly  accouchees  eacapci) 
with  their  infants,  only  to  die  of  cold  on  the  rising  grnundst 
from  wlience  they  beheld  their  homes  in  flames.  The  In- 
habifanta  had  not  all  of  tliem  left  the  city,  when  the  Swede* 
set  fire  to  it.  Tlie  !iousc9  were  almost  wholly  of  wood,  and 
so  quickly  did  tlie  flames  perform  their  work,  that  nest 
day  it  would  scarcely  have  been  known  that  n  Uourisbtng 
city  bad  stood  tliere!  To  add  to  the  misery  of  these  poor 
people,  thus  feroriuusly  drivni  from  their  homes.  —  wiiW 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  women  of  feeble  cunatJIiUieM 
dragged  themselves  to  tiie  gates  of  Hamburg,  and  begged 
admission,  it  was  refused,  on  the  pretext  that  (here  had 
been    in    AUona  contagious  sickness,  and  that  tliey  durst 
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not  expose  their  own  city  to  the  risk  of  infection  !'*    How      book 
true  are  tlie  words  of  the  English  poet :  czliz. 


*  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man  V 

COWPER. 

The  remains  of  Klopstock  lie  in  a  burial-ground  at  Ot- 
tensetiy  a  village,  wliich,  from  its  proximity,  may  bo  rec- 
koned a  suburb  of  Altona.  Between  Altona  and  Hamburg 
are  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  latter  city,  remarkable 
for  their  neatness  and  simplicity,  being  laid  out  in  compart- 
ments, intersected  by  avenues,  and  planted  with  the  black 
poplar,  weeping  ash,  lindens,  &c.  I'hc  fishing  village  of 
Blankanese,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  below  Altona,  is 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  traveller  from  its  cleanness 
and  pictui'esque  situation. 

The  small  dutchy  of  Lauenbourg  formerly  made  part  Dutchy  of 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe:  by  J;*„""' 
the  treaty  of  1815  it  fell  to  Prussia,  and  was  by  that  power 
exchanged  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  had  been  given 
to  Denmark  by  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Norway.  This 
dutchy  is  divided  into  two  bailiwicks.  Ratxebourg  is  its 
capital,  picturesquely  situated  in  an  island  on  a  lake  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  communicating  by  two 
bridges  with  the  opposite  shores.  The  town  itself  is  built 
entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  the  houses  are  roofed  with  red 
tiles,  so  that  to  the  eye  it  presents  a  clump  of  red  brick- 
dust.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  church  having 
been  erected  in  1157.  The  small  river  of  Wackenitz  forms 
a  means  of  active  communication  between  Ratzehourg 
and  the  port  of  Lubeck.  But  the  greatest  peculiarity 
about  Ratzehourg  is,  that  two  of  its  quarters  railed  Domholt 
and  Palmberg  belong  to  the  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  Lauenbourg^  the  most  southern  city  in  Den-  Lauen- 
mark,  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  point  ''"""^s- 
of  junction  of  that  river  and  the  canal  of  Steckenitz.  It 
contains  soap-works,  brew-houses,  and  manufactories  of 
common  Dutch-ware  :  the  toll  established  upon    the   Elbe 

•  Voltaire,  Uistoire  dr  Charles  XII,  lib. 7. 
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brings  in  '5,000  Horins  per  annum.  Liuenbaurg  dcrivw 
its  name  h-om  an  old  ctistle,  of  wliicli  Uio  remains  are  ttill 
~  scetii  built  by  Huiiry  the  Liuii,  and  iianied  in  lionnur  at 
him  Loervenburg  (Fort  o(  the  Liun),  In  Ibis  castle  WU' 
signed  ill  1803  the  treaty  by  which  Uanovcr  was  given  Hf 
to  France. 

Situated  between  the  Shetland  islands  ttnil  Iceland*  tb« 
arcbipelagu  of  Foeroe  is  attached  to  the  govenimcnt  of  let* 
land.  However,  (liis  small  archipelago,  which  rises  in  Ik 
bosom  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belongs  to  Europe;  wbllHt 
Iceland,  considered  in  a  physical  relation,  is  a  depcndanceof 
Greenland,  a  country  which  forms  part  of  America.*  Th* 
Foeroe  or  Faroeer  islands  were  discovered  during  the  nintl 
century  by  the  Norwegians,  who  iuruiccl  a  settlement  Ifcer*- 
They  gave  them  the  name  uf  Fnrocrr,  rrnin  the  word /hot, 
which,  in  the  Scandinavian  laitguage,  signifies  shtep,  be- 
canse  that  nninial  was  found  in  side  possession  of  the  isUnd. 
These  islands  are  thirty-five  in  number,  seventeen  of  wliidi 
are  inhabited.  The  total  population  is  abnut  6000  soals. 
Stroemoe  is  the  largest,  thirteen  leagues  in  length  by  five  In 
breadlh;  Jjiteroce,  to  the  west,  and  Buderoet,  Xo  thv  nnutb, 
arc  tlic  next  in  importance  :  the  others,  8ando:e,  fVaargom 
Sordere,  H'indoert,  diminish  gradually  in  size,  nnd  are  8«r- 
rounded  by  twenty-eight  still  smaller  islands,  some  of  which 
have  not  oven  a  square  league.  The  greater  part  of  tiiCM 
islands  are  covered  with  mountains  of  an  igneous  origin, 
which  rise  from  1800  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  t>f  the 
ocean;  the  decomposition  oftlie  rocks,  of  wliich  tliey  iro 
formed,  produces  a  gravelish  and  blackish  earth,  wbich  !■ 
covered  with  pasturage  so  much  the  richer  from  its  being 
watered  by  nuinerous  rivulets  ;  bays  deeply  indented  wf 
round  those  islands,  and  increase  the  dangers  presented  hf 
a  navigation  full  of  shoals  and  rapid  currents.  The  climate 
is  not  so  cold  as  the  latitude  would  indicate  :f  thefrosla  iMt 
little  more  than  a  month,  and  the  winter  is  seldom  rigMnmi 
enough  to  cover  the  bays  with  ice.  Summer,  however,  cob* 
tinuos  only  during  the  two  months  of  July  and    August; 

udc,  End  bBiwcoii  7Jt5  nod 
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but  by  one  of  those  compensations  ivhidi  the  wisdom  of  na-  book 
ture  presents,  the  furious  storms  which  desolate  'these  is-  cxliz. 
lands  purify  the  air,  by  chasing  to  a  distance  the  pestilential  — — ^ 
miasmata  which  otherwise  would  threaten  the  inhabitants. 
"Wheat  rarely  ripens:  barley,  rye,  and  leguminous  plants 
succeed  well.  But  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  much  more,  at- 
tended to  than  agriculture.  The  horse,  the  ox,  and  other 
domestic  animals  are  of  a  good  breed  but  small  size :  the 
sheep  are  covered  with  a  tolerably  fine  fleece.  The  whale 
and  herring  fishery,  and  the  pursuit  of  aquatic  birds, 
bring  great  profits  to  the  inhabitants.  The  knitting  of 
woollen  stockings  is  also  beneficial;  they  export  about 
120,000  pairs  per  annum.  The  Foeroe  islands  are  divided 
into  six  districts  and  seventeen  parishes,  the  government  of 
which  is  confided  to  a  bailifiT  who  resides  at  Thorshavth 
the  only  town  in  the  islands.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  Stroemoe :  a  small  fort  defends  it ;  and  a 
church,  an  academy,  a  Latin  school,  and  an  hospital,  are 
its  principal  edifices. 
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Administrative  Divisions  of  the  Danish  Provinces  in  Europe.^ 


I.  DENMARK    PROPER. 


Province!  and  Dutchles. 


Islands. 


Srclaiul  or  /  cnland 


fSt'clantl  or  Zealand  V 


Fioi 


na 


Laalaiul 


Moeii 
lioniliohii 
^  kStroniocc 

Fionia 

Lan^laiid 

Laalaiul 
Fai.ster 


Cities. 

PopnlsUM. 

(  Copenhagen 

llM.OOO 

1  Rocskilde 

2,(101) 

\  Frcdcriksborg 

1/2U0 

f  Eisincur 

7,«i00 

Stccgc 

J, (WO 

Roc  line 

2.500 

Thorshavn 

lliiC-) 

S  Odensee 

7,00i) 

\  Svcnhorg 

2,0<iO 

l^iidkia^bing 

1,200 

Marif.oee 

2.1W 

Nykiocbing 

\,m 

II.   NORTIIEIIN  JUTLAND. 


Aalhui'ir 
V  ibur': 
Ribc 

Aarliuus 


^  AAi.noRd 
I  Thisted 

ViKOKd 
S  RlUK 

)  Fredcn'ria 

^  Aarimis 
^  Uandcrs 


1,01") 

2.<Nill 

(;.oi>« 

•i,:h.h' 


*■,  The  luimcs  in  stnail  tAriTAi.R  nic  ihost:  of  llic  cliicf  towns  in  a  pioviitci 
l!u)i>c  in  ildlics,  ilic  chief  toun^  of  ii  bailiwick.. 
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III 

.  SOUTHERN  JUTLAND. 

lalandH.                          Cities. 

CXLIX. 

ProTincM  and  Dutdiios. 

Population. 

' 

Sleswio 

8,(K)0 

Flenshourg 

10,000 

Husum 

4,000 

^Sl^lOVVft/V 

Tondtm 

a,ooo 

i^lUSWJ^                                     * 

Jlpenrade 

3,000 

Haderslehen 

3,500 

Alseii 

Sondtrhourg 

2,500 

^  Feinerii 

liarg 

1,000 

Holstein 


Lauenbourg 


IV.  gp:rman  provinces. 


f 
I 


Gluckstadt 

5,000 

Kitl 

7,000 

Jlendshourg 

C,000 

Heydt 

2,500 

Preetz 

3,000 

Aliona 

24,000 

Ratzebouro 

2,000 

Lauenbourg 

2,500 

Population  of  the  States  of  Denmark^  according  to  the  census 

made  in  the  end  of  1827. 
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Danish  provinces,  comprising  the  dutciiy  of  ^  «  ^ni  o^nl 
Sleswig  I  i,o^i,^U  I 


Dutchy  of  Holstein 

Do.    of  Lauenbourg 
Feroo  Isles 


374,740^,937,150 
a'>,(i40 
5,500  J 


AMERICA. 


Iceland 
Greenland 

Antilles 


Island  of  Saint  Tiiomas 

John 

— Croix 


5,740  S      •^^^'^^ 


40,200         40,200 


AFRICA. 


Coasts  of  Guinea  —  Christiansborg,  Frederiks- 
borg,  and  somo  forts 


25,000         25,000 
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Hindofltan  —  Tranquebar  and  Serampore  61,000        61,000 


Total  of  Danish  possessions  2,125,000 

Views  of  the  Danish  Population  in  Europe. 
Surfaco  in  square  leagues  2,865      Inhabitants  per  square  league  677 

Legitimate.  Illegitimate  TMaL 

Births  in  1827  34,315  2,639  36,954 

Deaths  in  1827  —  —  26,100 


Ezcessof  births  over  deaths  10,794 

Proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  1  to  14 

■    .  —  of  deaths  to  births  2  to  3 

of  births  to  the  population  1  to  53 

of  deaths  to  the  population .  1  to  74 

European  Population  according  to  their  Language* 

Speaking  Danish  1,320,000  individuals. 

Germon  550,000 

Anglo-jutic  18,000 

Frieslandic  49,000 

JSTumber  of  Cattle. 

> 

Horses  500,000.  Horned  cattle  1,100,000.  Sheep  l,500,00a 

Average  of  Exports  of  Cattle. 
Stallions  3,000.        Mares  UOOO.        Cows  4,000.        Swine  18,00a 

Jlilitar-^  Force. 

Army  38,000  mea,* 
C  Ships  of  the  line  4 

Navy    <  Frigates  7 

(  Vessels  of  inferior  size  18 

Finances. 
Revenue  in  francs  40,000,000.  Public  debt  270,000,000. 

*  According  to  M.  Thaarup,  Danish  counsellor  of  state,  the  army,  io  1825, 
was  60,000  strong. 
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EtROPE. 

Europe  Continued.  -— r  Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  different  tribes  of  the  Bel-     ^^^^ 
gae^  from  Mliom  Belgium  takes  its  name^  was  of  much      cl. 
greater  extent  than  the  modern  territory  which  goes  by 


that  name.  From  the  general  description  given  of  it  by  and°inhah 
Caesar,  and  a  comparison  of  the  particular  districts,  (so  far  itauts. 
as  it  can  be  ascertained,)  inhabited  by  the  tribes  forming 
the  nation  of  the  Belgae,  its  bounds  seem  to  Iiave  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  in  the  English  channel  to,  or 
nearly  to,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine  {Sequana) 
and  the  Marne  {Matrona)  forming  the  southern  boundary, 
and  thus  to  have  embraced  not  only  the  Netherlands  or 
Belgium  properly  so  called,  but  the  whole  province  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  such  parts  of  Normandy,  the  isle  of  France, 
Champagne  and  Lorraine,  as  lie  within  the  above  line,  be- 
sides part  of  the  Prussian  States,  lying  to  the  westward  of 
the  Rhine.  In  this  country  lay  the  immense  forest  of  the 
Ardvenna  {Silva  Ardvenna,  Caesar,  1.  5,)  embracing,  it  ap- 
pears, great  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant  in 
the  Forest  of  the  Ardennes.  The  Bclgac  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery  and  their  determined  opposi- 
tion to  Roman  encroachment  and  usurpation.  Caesar  styles 
them  *the  bravest  of  all  the  Gauls,'  and  he  assigns,  as  rea- 
sons for  this,  their  distance  from  the  civilization  and  polite- 
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BOOK  ncss  of  Roman  Oau],  their  thus  little  intercourse  ^'ith  their 
^^*  more  civilized  neighbours,  and  their  frequent  wars  with  the 
"'"'■^^"  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine*  It  is  obvious 
from  his  own  account^  that  lie  had  but  little  to  boast  of  in 
his  wars  with  these  high-spirited  tribes,  but  ultimately  they 
were  boi*ne  down  under  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  tlie 
gigantic  power  of  Rome,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  her 
authority*  Yet  it  would  appear,  that,  all  along,  some  of  the 
tribes  upon  the  coast,  as  well  as  their  maritime  neighbours 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhine,  yielded  but  a  nominal  sub- 
jection to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  maintained,  till  the 
fall  of  that  empire,  a  considerable  share  of  independence. 
When  Rome,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  fell  by  its  own 
weighty  and  through  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  northern 
nations,  the  Belgian  provinces  became  the  prey  of  these  in- 
truders, principally  of  the  Saxons  and  Franks.  Without 
attempting,  where  in  point  of  fact  history  gives  but  little 
information,  to  trace  the  early  history  of  Belgium,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  formed  part  of  the  great  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, but  during  the  fcebie  reign  of  his  successors  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent chieftains,  with  tcrritorica  more  or  less  extensive. 
During  the  same  period,  many  of  the  cities  acquired  not 
only  immense  wealth  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  but  pri- 
vileges amounting  almost  to  independence  of  their  local  so- 
vereigns. In  the  fourteonlli  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Bel- 
gium fell  under  the  power  of  the  powerful  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, from  which  it  p;issed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of 
Austria  about  the  comincncement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  at  the  division  of  the  Austrian  family  into  two  branches, 
the  Spanish  (the  elder  branch)  and  German,  it  became  part 
of  the  immense  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Branch.  From 
various  causes,  it  failed  to  acriuirc  its  liberty  when  the  seven 
more  northerly  provinces  threw  olT  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
remained  part  of  tlic  Sj)anish  monarchy  till  the  war  of  the 
succession  in  the  beginning  of  tlic  eighteenth  century,  when, 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Belgium  became  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the   German  branch  of  the   house  of  Austria. 

*  Cae?ar  do  Bel.  Gnl.  lib.   I,  c.  i. 
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With  that  family  it  continued  till  conquered  by  the  French     book 
in  1794  and  1795,  and  with  them  it  remained  as  a  part       cl. 

of    the  French  empire,  till  the  downfall   of  Napoleon's 

power  in  1814.  In  opposition  to  the  wislies  of  the  people, 
who  utterly  disliked  an  alliance  or  union  with  the  Dutch, 
Belgium,  by  the  fiat  of  the  allied  powers,  became  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Orange 
family. 

Let  us  cast  a  coup  d'oeil  on  the  political  organization  of  Govcm- 
what  was  the  monarchy  of  the  Lnited  Netherlands.  Ac-  late  king- 
cording  to  a  law  promulgated  on  the  24th  August  1815,  it  STetheJ-^^ 
was  governed  by  a  king,  who,  sharing  the  legislative  pow-  landt. 
er  with  the  States  General  divided  into  two  chambers, 
alone  bad  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war,  of  conclud- 
ing alliances  and  ratifying  treaties.  There  was,  however, 
an  obligation  upon  him  to  advise  with  the  iStates,  whenever 
the  interest  or  the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  it  The 
sovereign  disposed  of  civil  and  military  employments,  con- 
ferred the  order  of  nobility,  and  governed  at  his  pleasure 
the  colonies.  He  proposed  laws  to  the  Chambers,  but 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  had  niso  the  power  of  submitting 
propositions  to  him  which  he  might  adopt  or  reject.  The 
crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  following 
the  right  of  primogeniture ;  but  females  might  bo  called  to 
the  throne,  after  the  complete  extinction  of  the  male  line. 
The  nation  was  divided  into  three  classes :  the  nobility  or 
equestrian  order,  the  order  of  the  cities  or  mercantile  order, 
and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  or  landed  and 
agricultural  interest.  The  order  of  the  nobility  was  repre- 
sented in  the  States  General  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  com- 
posed of  from  forty  to  sixty  members,  whoso  prerogatives 
conferred  by  the  king,  were  not  hereditary,  but  for  life 
merely.  The  lower  Chamber  comprehended  110  deputies, 
nominated  by  the  provinces,  one  half  by  the  Belgian,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  Dutch  provinces.  These  two  Cham- 
bers, forming  the  national  representation,  were  assembled 
every  year.  In  each  province,  questions  of  a  more  imme- 
diate orlocal  interest  were  submitted  to  Ihc  deliberation  of 
deputies  from  the  three  orders,  who  formed  the  Trovincial 
Slates,   and  whose  members  enjoyed  equal  rights,  equal  in- 


tooK  dependence,  and  equal  freedom.  These  States  asaembled 
^'-  aa  often  as  the  king  called  them  together,  but  at  least  once 
■  a-ycar. 

There  are  perceivable,  in  the  ensemble  and  in  the  details 
of  this  organization,  advantages  nut  possessed  by  eitlier  tli4 
English  constitution  or  French  charter.*  But  the  parii 
mentary  debates  of  the  Low  Countries  revealed  to  Europe 
tho  vicious  tendency  of  certain  Ian-sin  force;  and  certain  al- 
terations were  imperiously  called  for,  such  as  an  alleviation 
in  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the  introduction  of  various  in- 
stitutions indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation*  tix, 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  the  appointment  of  jntf' 
trial,  and  the  non-removal  of  judges.  The  punishment!  at* 
tcndant  upon  delinquencies  of  the  press,  were  of  a  severitT' 
not  proportioned  to  the  present  state  of  things.  One  law 
allowed  judges  to  inflict,  for  the  repression  of  certain  o^ 
fences,  arbitrary  punishments,  and  these  of  the  most 
grading  nature,  such  as  branding  and  whipping.  It  car 
be  said  that  the  government  of  the  United  Netherlands  ' 
altogether  opposed  to  the  necessities  of  thccountry  :  80V«nl 
abuses  were  redressed,  and  the  now  metliods  of  instructicnl 
were  not,  as  in  France,  through  the  instigation  and  cla^ 
mours  of  a  stationary  but  powerful  faction,  stigmatized  ai 
both  immoral  and  dangerous.  Hence  the  number  of  scho- 
lars has  been,  in  Belgium,  nearly  twice  the  number  of  tbit 
in  France,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  two  c 
tries. 

:cni  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  people  of  Bel- 

'"«•='•     gium  were  not  consulted,  when  the  Belgian  provinces  y 

along  with  the  seven  Dutclt  provinces,  fnfmcd  into  one  king* 
dom.  The  object  of  the  great  European  powers,  who 
upon  them  to  model  the  smaller  states  as  they  thought 
per,  in  carrying  through  this  union,  was  to  form,  in  a  quar- 
ter which  had  always  been  open  to  French  attack,  and  pre- 
sented no  proper  barrier  of  resistance,  a  state  sulHcicnl]/ 
powerful,  especially  when  supported  by  Great  Brilain 
Prussia,  to  repel  aggression  on  the  part  of  its  souUiem 
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powerful  neighboar,  and  prevent  Belgium  from  becoming  book 
what  had  been  so  often  the  case,  a  mere  arena  of  contention  cl. 
between  France  and  Austria.  There  were  many  thingSi 
however,  that  tended  to  make  tliis  union  disliked  by  the 
Belgians.  There  existed  strong  feelings  of  aversion  to  the 
Dutch,  arising  from  different  causes^  among  others,  the 
difference  of  their  religion,  the  Dutch  being  of  the  Reform- 
ed religion,  while  the  Belgians  were  bigoted  Roman  catho- 
lics. Besides,  having  been  for  twenty  years  united  to  the 
French  empire  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  finding  a  ready 
market  there  for  their  interiial  productions,  their  interests, 
and  their  habits  and  predilections  were  all  French.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  in 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
much  wisdom  and  deep  and  continued  attention  to  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  the  ditfercnt  parties,  was  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  necessary,  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  and 
prejudices  on  one  side  and  anotlier.  To  give  consistence, 
and  insure  duration  to  a  body  formed  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials,  it  became  necessary  that  a  paternal  government 
should  guarantee  to  all,  by  means  of  the  advantages  of  a 
representative  system,  liberty  civil  and  religious,  showing 
impartiality  in  the  conferring  the  rewards  of  the  state,  and 
taking  care  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics in  Belgium,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  a  protes- 
tant  sovereign,  and  of  the  predilections  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  towards  his  Dutcli  and  Protestant  subjects. 

There  is  too  much  ground  to  believe  that  the  Belgians 
had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  government  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  severe  measures  which 
were  adopted  to  check,  as  was  said,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Brussels  press,  with  the  manifest  partiality  of  the  go- 
vernment towards  its  Dutch  subjects,  combining  with  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  with  the  dislike  tliat  had  all  along 
been  felt  towards  the  union  with  Ilolland,  produced  a 
spirit  of  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  throughout  all 
the  Belgian  provinces ;  and  the  revolution  at  Paris  in  the 
close  of  July  1 830  was  the  signal  for  another  at  Brussels 
in  the  month  of  August  following,  which  has  ended 
in  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland.     It  appears 
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BOOK     that  the  allied  powers   have  consented   to  this»  but  difii-i 
<^i"      cutties  have  arisen  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Belgiatt 

"  affairs  and  the  choice  of  a  sovereign^  in  consequence  of  th€ 

opposition  expressed  in  Belgium  to  any  member  of  the 
Nassau  family  occupying  the  throne,  and  the  oiTence  that 
may  be  given  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  the  object 
of  their  choice.  A  short  time  will  decide  a  matter,  it  ap- 
pears, intimately  connected  with  the  {leace  of  the  world. 
Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  country. 

Mountainf  In  Belgium  the  asperities  of  the  ground  are  merely  small 
mountains,  so  small  indeed  tliat  they  may  well  be  consider- 
ed simply  hills :  they  belong  to  a  group  of  the  Alpine  range 
which  predominates  in  France,  and  which  we  have  called 
the  Franco-Celtic.'^  In  like  manner,  those  which  extcud 
into  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  and  province  of 
Liege,  arc  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  to  which  we 
have  formerly  given  tlic  name  of  the  Cevenno-  Vosgian.^  The 
branch  of  the  Ardennes,  which  belongs  to  the  same  cbaiOf 
extends  as  far  as  Hainault,  and  the  provinces  of  Namor 
and  Limbourg. 

Riters.  The  Low  Countries  are,  by  the  smallness  of  their  rise 

above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  rendezvous  of  several 
rivers  which  flow  niajestically  across  the  sandy  plains  of 
this  flat  country.  TUa  Scheldt  [VEscaut)  on  quitting  the 
French  territory,  crosses  part  of  Hainault,  forms  on  the 
east  the  boundary  of  West  Flanders,  divides  East  Flanders 
into  two  parts,  and  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween East  Flanders  and  the  Province  of  Antwerp*  It  then 
divides  itself  into  two  jiiincipal  branches,  which,  in  falling 
into  the  sea,  form  the  islands  that  compose  the  province  of 
Zealand.  The  Jlense,  liy  the  Belgians  called  J^TaaSf  takes 
its  rise  in  Lorraine,  and  seven  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of 
France,  at  the  City  of  Namnr,  is  joined  by  the  Sambre;  it 
then,  after  watering  the  provinces  of  Namur,  of  Liege,  and 
of  Liniburg.  separates  North  Bra!»ant  from  Holland,  and, 
uniting  itself  to  the  Waal  or  the  Rhine,  takes  its  course  to 
the  German  Ocean.  After  this  junction,  a  popular  error 
gives  the  usurped  name  of  the  Mias  or  Mcuse  to  the  united 

*  Debcription  of  France,  p.  H'A  of  this  vol.         +  Ibid. 
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8treain»  proceeding  upon    the  mistaken   notion  that    the     book 
Waal  or  Rhine,  the  greater  river,  throws  itscir  into  the  les-       c^* 
ser  river  the  Meuse ;  whilst  it  is  the  Waal,  the  principal  *-'^— 
arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  carries  into  the  ocean  the  united 
waters.    Other  arms  less  considerable  assume  the  name  of 
the  Rhine,  and  disappear  amidst  the  sands  of  Leyden  and  in 
the  gulf  of  Zuydersee** 

In   Belgium  there,  is   no  lal^e  of  any  importance :   the  Lakes  and 
marsh   called   the  Peel  in  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and  ^^*"^"- 
Northern  Brabant«  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground. 

A  geological  examination  of  thcdifferenteartlis(/erratn«)  Geological 
in  Belgium  shows  us,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  it,  viz,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  quarries 
of  slate-stone  which  stretch  towards  the  north,  surrounded  by 
granitic  rocks,  and  above  which  there  lie  towards  the  easty 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  ancient  limestone  strata 
with  organic  remains ;  towards  the  w*est,  on  the  contrary, 
descending  towards  Brussels,  the  schisti  form  a  great  basin 
filled  with  limestone  and  containing  anthracites,  the  com- 
bustible of  ancient  earths,  then  sandstone,  and  lastly  all 
kinds  of  rocks  of  carbonized  earth.  What  is  most  remark- 
able about  these  deposits,  thus  bedded  in  the  midst  of  the 
schisti  from  whence  the  slate  is  taken,  is,  that  the  rocks 
which  compose  them,  in  place  of  presenting  themselves  in 
inclined  beds,  rise  vertically  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
hence  the  immense  coal-pits  in  the  environs  of  Namur  and 
Mons  must  be  worked  by  means  of  sliafts.  What  convul- 
sions have  not  been  necessary  to  give  to  those  beds,  origi- 
nally horizontal,  the  disposition  wliich  they  now  present  .^ 
whether  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  disorder  in  frightful  sink- 
ings of  the  ground,  or  in  heavings  of  the  earth  proceeding 
from  the  terrible  action  of  subterraneous  fires?  Above  the 
deposits  embedded  with  the  schisti,  other  deposits  less  an- 
cient, which  the  chalky  formation  mixed  with  clay  and  sand 
belonging  to  the  upper  sediments  covers,  stretch  tliem- 
selves  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  the 
frontiers  of  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems ;  while  the 
more  ancient  earths  occupy,  in  a  line  whicii  may  bo  traced 
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from  Tonrnay  to  Maestrirht,  all  the  country  extending  us 
ftir  aa  the  Mosolle. 

This  country  is  frirrowed  by  a  great  number  of  ralleys 
'e  and  dales.  'This  irregularity  of  ground,'  says  a  Belgian 
savant,*  'the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  »mall  streams, 
ahd  the  mixturo  of  naked  rocks  witli  meadows,  of  arable 
lands  and  small  foreKts,  give  it  a  very  jiicturesque  appMr- 
ance;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  country  where  the 
primordial  earths  predominate,  the  soil  is  unfertile,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  parts  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Sambrc  and  the  Meusc,  ovvr  which  moveable  deposit! 
of  secondary  earths  have  spread  themselves)  so  that  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  riches  are  there  found  united;  which' 
has  led  to  the  remark,  that  the  miner  and  the  mineralogist, 
accustomed  to  inhabit  barren  mountains,  were  astonished 
to  find  tliemsclves,  in  Uainaiilt,  in  the  midst  of  plains  eo* 
vered  with  a  brilliant  vegetation,  and  whcfe  cultivation  is 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.'  The  same  ab- 
xerver  has  remarked,  that,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  tho  Mensn 
tbo  disposilion  of  (he  valleys  presents  two  distinct  modill- 
calions.  Some  of  these  valleys  are  straight,  uide,  uf  Ijtila 
depth,  bordered  witli  gently  sloping  rising  grounds,  anJ 
inclining  fi'om  norlh-east  to  south-west;  but  lliey  are  CTOM- 
ed  by  valleys  of  greater  depth,  irregular,  inclining  in  ererj 
direction,  and  serving  as  beds  to  rivers:  a  disposition  tris* 
ing  from  the  geological  constitution  of  the  country,  llie 
other  valleys  have  no  aflinity  with  the  nature  of  the  soil: 
they  have  not  made  their  way  across  the  liard  rocks,  and 
have  been  stopped  by  aranaceous  deposits.  TItey  appear 
to  demonstrate  that  the  excavation  of  valleys  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  erosive  action  of  water,  but  to  the  diirvp- 
tions  tliat  have  taken  place  in  the  hardest  rocks,  of  which 
the  walers  have  profited  to  make  themselves  a  passage. 

The  quartzeous  rocks,  and  tliose  which  contain  amidd- 
bote  and  form  strata  in  the  midst  of  slaty  earth,  conHtitirte 
an  important  branch  of  quarrying  for  the  paving  of  road* : 
in  the  earth  which  contains  anthracites  is  found  that  great 
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variety  of  marbles,  constituting  one  of  the  mineral  riches     book 
of  the  low  countries,  and  especially  that  species  which  de-       ^'" 
rives  from  the  numerous  remains  of  marine  organized  bodies  —"•""" 
the  name  of  small  granite  (petit  granite).    The  same  earth 
contains  in  abundance  rich  mineral  ores  of  iron  and  lead, 
and   gives  birth   to  the    celebrated   thermal  waters   (hot 
springs)  of  Cliaudfontaine  near  Liege.     Amidst  the  schistous 
rocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  a  country  barren  or 
covered  with  forests,  there  are  quarried  those  whetstones 
which  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  those  schisti 
charged  with  alum  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  car- 
penters' pencils;  in  tine,  from  a  slaty  soil  proceed  the  min- 
eral waters  of  Spa,  which  have  acquired  in  Euroi>e  so  great 
celebrity. 

In  regard  to  climate,  the  provinces  of  Belgium  differ  from  CHmate 
each  other  chiefly  in  their  being  subject  to  a  greater  or  les-  yaSon!***" 
ser  degree  of  humidity.  In  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  moi*e  moist  than  cold.  The 
oak,  the  ash,  and  the  beech,  bear  sway  in  the  beautiful  for- 
ests of  this  province;  horned  cattle  find  abundant  pastur- 
age; a  species  of  the  vine  is  cultivated,  which  produces  an 
indifferent  wine;  fruit-trees  arc  rare;  wheat  succeeds  with 
difficulty ;  but  tlic  inhabitants  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  cultivation  of  rye  and  oats,  and  particularly  the  potato. 
In  the  province  of  Liege  the  atmospltere  is  often  hazy;  its 
valleys,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  especially  that  watered 
by  the  Ourtlie  and  the  Emblcve,  yield,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Luxemburg,  wheat  of  excellent  quality;  and  its 
territory  is  equally  rich  with  the  other  in  forests,  in  game, 
in  swine,  and  horned  cattle.  The  air  of  the  province  of 
Namur  is  sharp  and  hcaltiiy ;  the  soil,  extremely  various, 
readily  admits  of  cultivation ;  the  sheep  have  a  finer  wool, 
and  their  flesh  is  much  more  succulent,  than  in  the  two 
other  provinces.  In  Hainault  an  air  equally  healthy  is 
breathed;  they  enjoy  a  climate  equally  temperate;  the  same 
fertility  is  observable,  and  the  forests,  although  more  scat- 
tered, produce  timber  excellent  for  carpentry-work.  West 
and  East  Flanders  lie  under  the  inHuenceof  ahumid  climate 
which  frequently  gives  rise  to  dangerous  fevers ;  the  sum- 
mer is  hot  but  rainy,  and  the  winter  cold;  the  north-west 


BOOK  winds  often  rentier  in  West  Flanders  tlio  winter  rormiiUble, 
by  the  inundiitidns  which  lliey  occasion.  Both  these  pro- 
~  vinces  rear  horses,  too  dulU  indeed,  for  riding,  but  wdl 
adapted  for  the  drauglit.  The  other  domestic  animals  are 
reniarknblo  for  tlieir  exccllpnt  condition,  and  for  this  tbej 
are  indebted  to  tlicir  good  pasturage.  The  plants  which 
succeed  best  iii  Flandei-s  are  tobacco,  liemp.  madder,  tod, 
above  nil,  flax,  the  principal  riches  of  the  coimtry.  Desti- 
lute  of  forests,  but  possessing  abundance  of  turf.  iUcy  mkkc 
great  use  of  this  as  fuel.  The  provinces  of  South  anil  North 
Brabant,  and  Antwerp,  are  healthy,  although  moist;  and 
the  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  excepting  in  the  northern  put 
of  North  Brabant,  where  brushwoud  and  forests  of  jint 
still  cover  some  sandy  wastes,  where  the  turf  accumiilAlo 
at  tho  bottom  of  deep  bogs.  Yet,  doubtless,  heiT«  lU 
has  been  done  in  tlie  territory  of  Antwerp,  incessant  la* 
bour  might  transform  useluss  plains  into  fruitful  mcftdoWB. 
Limbourg,  no  less  marshy,  cultivates  to  great  adTantagi. 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  bees.  The  province  of  Morlh 
Brabant,  noticed  hero  from  its  immediate  proximity  tt-- 
South  Brabant,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Ilulland. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,*  with  regard  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Netherlands,  that  it  has  long  been  distiti- 
gutshed  both  for  its  productiveness  and  variety  ;  and  that 
the  excellence  of  the  Flemish  system  of  manuring,  their  dla^ 
use  of  fallows,  and  skill  iti  the  rearing  of  cattle,  have  bets' 
noticed  and  recommended  by  the  most  experienced  Britbk 
agriculturists.  The  farms  in  East  and  West  Flanders  an 
in  extent  commonly  about  ten,  and  seldom  exceed  twen^ 
hectares,}  while,  in  what  are  called  the  Walloon  Fruvince^' 
they  are  usually  from  two  to  three  hundred  hectares.  11» 
industry  of  the  Flemings,  without  the  use  of  the  wheel 
plough  or  strong  English  harrow,  has  within  two  hundtadj 
years  converted  a  tract  of  land,  originally  a  barren  and  aaidj'' 
heatb,  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  garden;  and  the  prodiiM* 
of  wlieat  here  is  often  not  less  than  32  bushels  to  twa  «f 

culluta,  miinuritclurei,  &c,  ofllie  Belgian  Slqici,  Ihaj  a>e  indebled  to  k  tU) 
abl>  aiticia  iu  Ibe  '  Foreign  Qutiiteclf  Rsviiw,'  Ha.  X,  Vol.  «. 
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beedy—  of  oats  60  bushels  to  three,  —  whilst  scarcely  in  any     book 
part  of  Great  Britain  docs  wheat  yield  more  than  from  eight       ^^' 
to  ten  times.    Considerably  more  grain  is  produced  than  the  " 

population  requires.  The  total  value  of  the  capital  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  in  both  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  provinces,* 
has,  from  apparently  accurate  tables,  been  estimated  at 
L.4SS,15S,dSd  sterling,  and  the  gross  annual  produce  of 
agricultural  industry  at  L.50,095,166  sterling,  and  deduct- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  gross  produce,  to  defray  the  price  of 
seed  and  manure,  of  labour,  of  i*epairs  of  buildings,  and  farm- 
ing utensils,  loss  arising  from  the  mortality  of  cattle,  and  the 
cost  of  the  food  of  men  and  beasts,  the  net  yearly  produce 
is  L.  16,698,389  sterling. 

Mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  are  worked  in  the  Manufac- 
provinces  of  Liege^   Namur,   Hainault,  and    Luxemburgh,  |"J^''^' 
and  in  these  provinces,  there  were  in  1822,93  great  furnaces, 
S06  forges,  68  martinet  houses,  (for  hammering),  19  foun- 
dries, 17  laminoirs  or  rolling  houses,  and  12  tin  factories. 
Excellent  bar  and  sheet  iron,  axletrees  and  nails,  machinery 
and  implements  of  all  kinds,  are  there  manufactured.     Ar- 
ticles of  steel,  copper,  and  bronze,  are  made  in  Hainault 
and  Namur :  the  cutlery  of  Namur  is  excellent,  and  the 
hardware  of  Liege  of  the  best  quality.    The  woollen  manu-  Woollen* 
facture  is  carried  on  briskly  at  dififerent  places,  and  the 
Netherlands  cloths  are  much  sought  for,  both  from  their  qua- 
lity and  price,  and  are  exported  both  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.    The  manufacture  of  linen,  of  sail-cloth,  Linen. 
of  ticking,  and  of  thread  both  for  sewing  and  lace,  is  car^ 
ried  on  to  some  extent  in  a  great  variety  of  towns,  both  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders.     In  East  Flanders  there  are  31,697 
looms  employed  in  weaving  flax,  6124  for  cotton,  and  639 
for  mixed  stuffs.    The  lace  trade  has  not  much  increased  Lac«. 
of  late  years*  but  the  laces  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin  retain 
all  the  delicacy  and  richness  for  which  they  have  so  long 
been  famed.     The  cotton  trade,  both  in  the  spinning  and  Cotton. 
weaving  departments,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  spinning  establishments  arc  principally  in  East  Flan- 

*  The  estimates  were  maile  before  ilie  Revolution  in  18;J0,  whicli  liag  sepu- 
raied  these  provinces. 


(lers  ami  Brabant ;  and  stuffs  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  nbond- 
anco  at  Ghent,  Brussolsi  Antwerp,  Courtray,  Brugoti  Y 
Lokercn,  and  St  Nicliulas.  At  Ghent)  in  itarticular,  Utll 
trade  flourishes  afi  may  bo  juilged  by  Iho  fact  of  its  cutitaiih 
ing  68  titoain  engines  for  spinning  and  weaving,  while  2f 
years  ago  there  vas  not  une  in  all  FlanderH,  tliP  first  hi^ 
ing  been  ei-ectcd  in  180S.  Ulicnt  imports  annually  40,000 
bates  of  cotton  (vool,  and  the  new  canal,  intendctl  tu  oui 
municate  with  the  Sclmld  at  Tei'nengen,  will  give  addJUoi 
al  facilities  for  procuring  the  raw  material.  'I'licre  are  ctN 
sideriilili;  breweries  at  Lnuvain,  at  Brussels  and  nt  Med 
lin.  The  bicwerics  at  Luuvain  brew  iibum  41)00  tiH 
moMlbly.  There  nro  sugar  refineries  at  Ghent  and  its  fulgl 
bourhood;  but  no  distilleries  in  Belgium  of  »ny  lieport 
^nce.  By  a  recent  calculation,*  the  annual  amitunt  of  Itl 
manufncluring  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  eLubraclng  hitti 
Dutch  and  Belgian  provinces,  is  B75  million  francst 
L,38,1S5,000  sterling,  and  the  profit  to  the  mannliicHiW 
on  this  is  said  to  be  1H4  million  francs,  including  tlie  inlci 
eat  upon  Ins  capital  and  slock. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  carried  on  almosla 
tircly  from  Antwerp,  and,  it  would  appear,  is  greatly  m  lh( 
increase.  In  the  year  18£2  thg  number  of  ships  tUal 
tered  this  port  was  only  580,  while  in  Iti39,  thoj  amMnM' 
to  10S8,  and  its  iuipnrts  in  a  recent  year  (1827)  excoidA 
in  all  great  articles  of  cunsumption,  exceptinc;  tea  ao 
bacco,  the  two  great  sea-ports  of  Amsterdam  auci  B< 
dam. 

In  this  growing  country  new  roads  ai-e  making,  and 
of  those  lately  made  are  not  inferior  to  any 
In  addition  tu  tlie  numerous  old  canals,  wliicb  tcad  l> 
much  to  facilitate  commerce  atnl  promnln 
among  the  people,  two  canals  arc  on  tlie  point  of  coi 
tion,  viz,  nuc  from  Ghent  to  Tcrnougen,  which  will 
that  city  with  the  muullt  of  lite  beheld  ;  and  another  fiW 
Charteroi  to  Brussels,  and  round  its  whole  circuit,  w  ttil 
coals  may  be  brought  by  water  to  every  part  of  tbe  dlf> 
A  third,  of  far  greater  magnitude,  is  in  execution,  lo€«- 
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nect  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle^  by  a  course  of  fifty  leagues^     book 
from  Liege  to^Vasserbillig,  with  two  subordinate  branches.      ^^' 
This  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1835.  ' 

In  place  of  entering  into  any  details  here  on  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  education,  literature,  &c,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Tables  which  are  placed  at  the  close  of  Book 
Chif  and  which  refer,  it  will  be  seen,  to  both  divisions  of 
the  late  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Tliese  tables  convey 
all  the  information  which  it  would  be  warrantable  to  intro- 
duce into  a  work  necessarily  so  general  in  its  nature  as  the 
present 

It  has  been  already  observed,  tliat  the  great  bulk  of  the  Reiigioo. 
Bqlgians  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Under 
the  recently  dissolved  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  this 
conferred  no  peculiar  privileges;  no  religion  was  consider- 
ed as  being  that  of  the  state ;  all  enjoying  the  same  rights, 
and  equal  liberty.  The  newly  cstablisiied  state  of  Belgium 
has  recognised  the  same  principle.  It  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice here,  that,  under  the  United  Kingdom,  the  charges  for 
religion,  which  supplied  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
community,  excepting  the  Jews,  did  not  on  the  wiiole  ex- 
ceed L.252,056  sterling,  for  a  population  of  six  millions. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are  four  millions 
sterling ! 

It  may  be  remarked  tliat  the  Bclgic  provinces  assimilate 
in  some  respects  botii  to  Holland  and  France.  Their  soil, 
higher  than  that  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  but  less  elevated 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  FrencJi  departments,  is  not 
80  humid  as  tlio  former,  and  better  cultivated  than  the 
latter.  The  towns  in  Belgium  are  better  built  than  in 
France,  and  equally  neat,  equally  clean  with  those  in  Hol- 
land. The  inhabitants  present  several  points  of  resem- 
blance with  the  two  nations  betwixt  which  they  lie.  The 
Belgian  is  as  loyal,  as  much  a  friend  to  independence  as 
the  Hollander;  but  by  his  gaiety,  his  polished  manners, 
his  generosity,  and  love  of  luxury  and  show,  he  closely  re- 
sembles the  Frenchman. 

Let  us  commence  our  description  of  the  cities  of  Belgium  cmes. 
with  Antwerp,  (FIcm.  Aniwerpen,  Fr.  Jluvers)  on  the  bank  ^"*^«'P- 
of  the  Scheld,  which  deserves  our  attention,  both  from  the 
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BOOK      i*ecol]ections  or  two  memurablo  cpochas,  and  its  omu  actual 
^^'       importance.     After  having  been,  as  is  believed,  the  city  of 

■""""■""^  the  Jimbivareli9  a  people  of  whom  Caesar  speaks ;  after  hav- 
ing survived  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, it  went  on,  increasing  in  greatness,  till  the  16tli  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  it  was  regarded  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  P^iirope,  possessing  a  population 
of  more  tlian  200,000  souls.  The  Dutch,  after  they  had 
thrown  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  ruined  the  commercei  and 
destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp,  by  sinking  vessels 
loaded  with  stones  at  tiio  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  thus  inters 
rupting  the  navigation  of  the  river,  excepting  to  vessels  of 
small  burden.  Become,  after  the  junction  of  Belgium  to 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Deux-MRtheSf* 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Napoleon,  who  saw  its  impor- 
tance in  different  respects,  immense  labours  raised  Antwerpf 
almost  instantaneously,  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal 
maritime  cities  of  the  French  empire.  Its  cathedral  is  the 
wonder  of  the  Low  countries,  and  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
buildings  in  Euro])e:  in  length  it  is  500feet,2SO  in  breadtli, 
and  in  height  SCO ;  its  archrs  arc  supported  by  125  pillars, 

1  forming  230  arcades.     Several   i)aintings  of  Rubens   and 

other  great  masters  decorate  the  interior;  marble  pillars  of 
different  colours  ornament  tlic  choir,  the  chapels,  and  the 
front;  its  spire  rises  4')i  feet  above  the  ground;  and  it 
contains  one  of  the  finest  set  of  bells  in  Belgium.  Let  os 
ascend  to  tiie  highest  gallery  of  this  pyramidal  tower,  and 
tiirow  a  coup  d'o^il  over  the  magnificent  spectacle  which 
presents  itself  to  view.  We  arc  tlicn  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  panorama  with  a  radius  of  fifteen  leagues  ;  we  see  di- 
verging in  every  direction  tlic  212  streets  of  the  city,  and 
its  twenty-two  public  squares ;  we  see  the  hotcl-de-ville, 
famous  for  its  fine  arcliitecture,  and  the  houses  which  sur- 
round it,  whose  heiglit  is  so  great  that  they  much  surpass 
the  highest  in  Paris,  and  whose  triangular  pediments,  with 
noble  flights  of  steps,  indicate  their  antiquity ;  the  exchange, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  church  of  St  James, 

■ 

»  So  Ccillcd  from  iwo  livers  ol  tliai  iiuim-  (JVtthcs)  uliicli  join  the  Sc  he  id  mar 
Antwerp. 
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where  is  to  be  seen  the  tomb  or  Rubens ;  and^  in  the  fine     book 

square  of  Jferr,  the  imperial  ]mlaccy  built  by  oi*dcr  of  Na-       ^^- 

poleon.    The  six  gates  of  the  city,  its  superb  quays  and  — — 

docks,  the  magnificent  suburb    of    Bergerhout,  the  port 

able  to  contain  more  than  a  tliousand  vessels,  the  extensive 

arsenal,  and  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Belgium, 

the  Scheld  whose  breadth  at  some  distance  from  the  port 

is  1600  feet,  all  render  magnificent  tlie  appearance  of  this 

city,  the  birth-place  of  Tenicrs,  of  Rubens,  of  Van  Dyck, 

of  Jordaens,  and  other  celebrated  men.    Looking  towards 

the  north-east,  there  is  seen  nine  leagues  from  Antwerp, 

the  town  of   Tumhoutf  where  are  manufactured  laces  and 

difierent  fabrics  of  linen,  hemp  and  wool;  and  five  leagues 

to  the  south  Jilalines  or  Mechlin^  a  city  large  and  well-built,  Maiinei. 

whose  ancient  cathedral  is  a  most  beautiful  edifice. 

These  boundless  plains,  wliose  rich  and  fertile  extent  the 
eye  measures  without  obstacle,  do  not  present  one  single 
rising  ground ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  mea- 
dows, arable  lands,  and  woods.  Towards  the  west  East 
Flanders  is  seen  strctclting  out,  with  its  twenty  towns,  every 
one  of  more  importance  than  another.  Four  leagues  from 
Antwerp,  wo  arrive  by  a  magnificent  road  at  the  elegant 
town  of  Saint  JSTicIiolaSj  ricli  from  its  manufactuiTS ;  and 
three  leagues  beyond  that,  Lokeren  is  watered  by  the 
Durme,  which,  rendered  i.avigabic  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheld,  favours  the  important  trade  carried  on  by  this  town 
in  grain  and  in  merchandize  of  every  description.  Still 
farther  on,  tliree  leagues  from  Lokeren,  shine  the  steeples 
of  Oand  or  Ghent,  tiic  ancient  capital  of  Flanders,  which,  Ghent. 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V,  sur|)a.ssed  Paris  in  extent  of 
ground.  Its  form  is  triangular:  the  Scheld,  the  Lys, 
and  the  two  small  rivers,  tlic  Lievc  and  the  Muere,  form 
more  than  twenty-six  islands,  united  by  more  than  300 
bridges.  Traces  of  Spanish  domination  are  still  to  be  re- 
cognised in  traversing  this  city;  many  houses  resemble 
those  of  Madrid  in  tlieir  architecture,  whicli  forms  a  singu- 
lar contrast  with  the  number  of  canals,  in  which  Ghent 
resembles  Amsterdam.  Magnificent  quays,  splendid  pub- 
lic squares,  agreeable  walks,  in  a  walled  inclosure  of  four 
leagues  of  circum Terence,  place  Ghent  in  the  rank  of  beau- 
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tiful  anil  large  ctticn;  but  tlio  population,  not  exceeding 
ro.OOO  souls,  being  small  in  proportion  to  tlie  extent,  ibe 
~  aspect  of  tlio  cily  is  after  all  monotonous  anil  melancholy. 
The  titadcl  built  by  Cliarlcs  V,  is  one  of  Ujc  largest  In 
Europe:  it  is,  however,  of  no  great  stpengtli,  ami  only 
gives  the  city  n  secondary  rank  among  the  fortified  tovm 
of  the  Lnw  Countries.  The,  ratlieilral,  a  monument  itf  tbn 
mimiliccticc  of  the  Eame  Emperor,  is  nver-lnadril  with  ur*> 
namenis,  but  the  nave  ts  Diagnlficcnt.  The  neigUbuarii^ 
tnwcr,  called  the  belfry,  Iihs  a  set  of  bcHs  celcbrntod  ropih 
number  and  variety.  Fhilanlhropy,  with  the  arts  and 
sciences,  po.s3csH  rich  and  valuable  cstabiisbmeiils  in  tbii 
birth-place  of  Kic  lidlcnist  Daniel  Ileinsius,  of  (lie  srnlplw 
Delvaux,  and  the  astronomer  Philip  Laensberg, — to  tliB 
industrious  and  rich  city,  which  for  thirty  years  wa»  UiB 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  the  Bcbeld.  Cliariefl 
V  was  born  in  this  city  24th  February  15U0.  Uih  being  a 
native  of  Ghent  did  not  liowever  prevent  the  cmitl  mago 
it  met  witli  from  himself  in  person  in  1540.  Thu  crima  wt 
the  citizens  WHS  the  asserliou  of  unquestionable  rights  )»■' 
cured  to  them  by  tlieir  sovereigns,  the  ancestors  of  the  em- 
peror, and  their  inconsiderately  taking  up  arms  in  sappurt 
of  tliesc  riglils.  Sensible  of  their  fully  in  attempting  Id 
resist  a  power  so  overwiiclming,  they  sent  ambassadors  !■•• 
ploritigliisnieiry.  Ilis  answer  was  a  terrible  one.  '  Tliou^' 
be  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the  24tli  February,  liis  bir^< 
day,  he  was  touched  with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  w 
indulgence,  which  was  natural  towaids  the  place  nf  hisD-' 
tivitj.  Twcnty-aix  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  »' 
death;  a  greater  number  wns  sent  into  banisliinentf  tlM< 
city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  uti  its  privileges  and  {■•' 
munities;  the  revenues  belonging  to  it  were  conriscatrntl' 
its  ancient  form  of  government  was  abolished;  the  nomtm- 
tion  nf  its  magistrateii  was  vested  for  the  future  i»  tiha 
Emperor  and  his  successors;  a  new  system  of  luwa  and 
political  administration  was  prescribed,  and  in  order  to 
bridle  the  seditions  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders  were  given 
to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defrayinf  the  expense  of  wliick 
a  fine  of  150,000  florins  was  im|K)sed  on  tiie  inliabitanti^' 
together  with  an  annual   tax  of  fiOOO  flurins  for  the  Rupporf 
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of  a  garrison.'*    Ohent  never  recovered  this  blow.    An  old      book 
traTellerf  says,  *  If  Ghent  has  had  the  honour  of  giving       ^^* 
birth  to  80  great  a  prince,  it  was  used  so  roughly  after-  — — - 
wards  by  him,  that  we  may  say  it  had  been  better  for  that 
city  he  had  never  been  born.' 

JSlost,    (Flem.   ^alst)  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Bender^  five  ^lost. 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Ghent,  contains  a  town-house 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity.    It  had  formerly  the  title  of 
an  imperial  city. 

Oudenarde  (Flem.  Oudenaarden)  is  celebrated  for  the  bat-  Oudenar- 
tle  in  1708,  in  which  the  French  were  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  numerical  force  of  the  confederated  army  of  Austrians, 
Dutch,  and  English,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough4  It  was  dismantled  by  tlio 
French  in  1745. 

Satisfied  with  t|ie  magnificent  spectacle  beheld  from  the 
top  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  let  us  now  traverse  the  province 
that  we  have  just  run  over  with  our  eyes ;  let  us  follow  one 
of  the  pleasant  roads  that  lead  from  Ghent,  its  central 
point,  and  direct  our  course  towards  Bruges,  the  capital  of 
West  Flanders,  Whoever  has  travelled  this  country,  must  wcst 
have  remarked  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  higher  class  ^'J^»«*«^"- 
of  females,  whose  likenesses  wc  cannot  avoid  thinking  wc 
have  already  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  great  Flemish  mas- 
ters, and  the  plump  and  cheerful  countenances  of  the  jolly 
village  dames  which  the  pencil  of  Tcniers  has  so  faithully 
represented  in  his  village  festivals  and  t«ivern  scenes.  The 
cities,  towns,  and  hamlets,  stand  so  thick  together  in  this 
populous  country,  tliat,  astonislied  with  the  siglit,  one  can 
only  exclaim  witii  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  *  Jt  is  one  great  city.^ 

Bruges  or  Bruggeiu  wliich,  while  Belgium  remained  unit-  i^p,, 
ed  to  the  French  empire,  was  the  capital  of  the  dejiartmcnt 
of  the  Lys,  is  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  Flemish  cities.     It 
was  a  fortified  town  in  86r,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  some 

•  RohGrtson*s  Flif^lory  of  Cliailcs  V,  15.  VI,  anno  lolO. 

t  Mis5on,  Voy,  d'ltalic,  &n. 
■'    I  The  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fou;;ht  lllh  July  (\.  S.)  1703.     Acroidin^  lo 
Tindal  (continuation  of  Rapin),   ilio    Frenrh   were  siip.Mi'n-   in  niMti!)i'r  to  tlu- 
allies;  und   Ihoir  own  accounts  admitted  tlie   loss  of  10,000  killed  and  lakuii 
prisoners,  besides  cannon,  &r.  —  Translators  JSTotc. 
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parts  of  the  walls  are  of  as  o!(l  a  dale  as  llio  RbnTC  jwr. 
Tlio  streets  are  uiile,  but  the  houses  with  triangular  gablia 
'  givD  them  a  Gothic  aspect  iiglj'  enough.  The  princi)*!, 
church,  dcdicatej  to  our  lady,  is  surmounted  with  a  »eryJ 
tall  spire,  which  is  seen  withntit  difficulty  in  cutning  fliit' 
of  Iho  river  Thaines,  This  city  has  given  birth  to  sercral 
great  men,  amongst  others,  to  Louis  Bergen,  who  indented 
the  art  of  cutting  diamonds.  It  possesses,  besides  an  academy 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  libraries,  and  rich  collectiona. 
Its  harbour  may  contain  more  tlian  100  ships;  but  alter 
having  been,  from  tlie  thirteenth  to  the  lirieenth  cenlary,  oat 
of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  its  prosperity  )taa- 
ever  since  been  un  the  decline.  Still,  however,  it  nulii* 
tains  frequent  communicatinns  witli  Ghent,  by  tncanioTt 
fine  canal,  which  bears  its  name;  and  by  another  canal,  TO- 
ficia  of  from  200  ti>  300  tons,  come  up  from  Ostcnd.  Bni- 
ges  slanils  iti  the  midst  of  a  fertile  anil  highly-cultiTated 
country,  and  living  is  abundantly  cheap;  but  the  popuU* 
tion,  although  still  considerable  (upwards  of  30,000),  ja 
scanty  when  cnmpnred  with  the  size  of  the  town,  and  ^b 
deserted  look  it  has,  reminds  the  traveller  that  it  bas  kut 
the  high  rnnlv  it  enjnyed  before  the  evil  days  of  Philip  II,  of 
Spain.  In  the  gri^at  church  of  our  lady,  there  stands  tbe 
monument  of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  tlieBadh 
who  was  killed  in  the  hatllu  uf  Nancy  1476.  Ilis  remana 
were  transferred  from  Nancy  to  Bruges  by  his  grcatgraod- 
eon,  tlic  Emperor  Charles  V.  ■ 

Ostend,  with  less  tlian  a  third  of  the  population  orSf*- 
ges,  is  also  tlircatened  with  the  destruction  of  its  traile;  at* 
ready  its  harbour,  encumbered  witli  sand  and  gravel, 'cw 
not  receive  large  voHsels,  but  at  high  water.*  Wcangbl 
not  to  pass  by  hci-e  the  famous  siege  of  Ostvnd  in  tlwW 
for  Dutch  independence.  IndifTcrcntly  fortified,  ■tjetr^' 
sisted  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  for  more  than  tbfO 
years,  (fi-om^tlt-tuly  1601, to  20lli  September  IG04).  Abore 
300,000  cannon  shot  were  fired  by  tlio  besiegeia,  wbtw 
loss  in  killed   amounted  to  rs,000  men,  wbilc  that  ot  tfct 


•  tl  WM  Uiel;  iiaied  in  Ibc  ncwtpapera,  ibi 
Bflft  Stplember  1830,  the  gi>*«inn;i«m  arBelgiiiii 
bouT  nrOslDtid,  wtikti  liid  been  ueelcclect  li>  tli 


ince  the  icioluiimi  In  Aff* 
IS  begun  to  cl«a(  mil  tt*  bW' 
uich  gaTBriimcnt, 
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besieged  is  said  not  to  have  been  greatly  inferior.     When     book 
at  last  it  surrendered,  it  was  *  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of      ^^* 
ruin.    Tlje  victors  marched  in  over  its  crumbled  walls  and  """^^ 
shattered  batteries.     Scarcely   a  vestige  of  the  place  re- 
mained beyond  these  terrible  evidences  of  destruction.    Its 
ditches  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  ramparts,  bastions,  and 
redoubts,  left  no  distinct  line   of  separation   between  the 
operations  of  its  attack  and  its  defence.     It  resembled  ra- 
tlicr  a  vast  sepulchre  than  a  ruined  town,  a  mountain  of 
earth  and  rubbish,  without  a  single  house  in   which  the 
wi-ctchcd  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  could  hide  their  heads 
—  a  monument  of  desolation  on  which  victory  might  have 
sat  and  wept'* 

Nine  leagues  to  the  soutli  of  this  city,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Yprelee,  stands  Vpres^  formerly  the  rival  of  Bruges  in 
industry  and  commerce,  but  its  population  was  then  more 
considerable  than  at  present.  It  has  still  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs  and  lace;  but  its  real  importance  lies  in  the 
fortifications  erected  since  the  peace  in  1815.  If,  however, 
we  wish  to  sec  an  industrious  city,  let  us  turn  our  steps  to 
Courtrayf  divided  by  the  Lys  into  two  equal  parts;  its  trade  couruaj. 
is  supported  by  its  manufactures  of  fine  clotlis,  napery,  and 
lace,  which  equal  those  made  at  Valenciennes.  There  are 
two  considerable  fairs  held  here.  Cortryck,  its  Flemish 
name,  appears  to  come  from  Cortoriacum^  a  city  of  thb 
Gauls,  whoso  site  it  undoubtedly  occupies.  Its  environs 
are  famous  in  history  for  a  number  of  battles.  In  1303,  a 
French  army  was  defeated  by  the  Flemings  in  the  battle 
called  thebatUe  of  the  SpurSf  because  the  victors  found  upon 
the  field  of  battle  more  tlian  4000  gilded  spurs.  In  1382, 
Charles  VI,  of  France  avenged  tiiis  defeat  in  a  victory  ob- 
tained at  Rosehecke,  where  the  Flemings  sustained  a  loss 
of  40,000  men,  in  which  battle  their  leader  James  Arta- 
vclde,  the  far-famed  brewer  of  Giient,  was  killed.  In  1794, 
an  army  of  young  and  newly  raised  Frenchmen  twice  de- 
feated at  Courtray  the  old  troops  of  the  Austrians,  sup- 
ported by  tho  English  and  Hanoverians. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  SclieUl,  Uainault  contains  se-  Fie  uis  of 

battle. 
♦  History  of  the  ^'clhciliuuls  by  T.  C.  Uiaitan.     Lond.  1830. 
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vei-al  ]ilnces  memotalilc  in  Ilic  nnnals  of  war.  }ie«r  Ti 
nayt  Fonteiwtf  rcciills  tu  memory  the  victory  utilaiiiw)  w 
1745,  by  the  Frmicli  under  tlic  celebrated  Marcclitil 
over  tliQ  allied  army  Lommandcd  by  the  Duke  of  Cuinbcr-. 
lanil.  Ftcitnis  is  ccicbrHtcd  in  the  Spanisli  nniiaU  Tar 
victoi-y  gainiid  by  the  truopa  of  Spain  over  Cnuiit  MaiM^ 
fcldt  ill  IG^2i2;fui-  tiiat  <if  MarcscUat  Luxemburg  in  IMO' 
over  the  iiii|ierial  ai'iny  ;  for  tbo  battle  of  36l)i  June  1794^ 
licro  Joui'dan  defentftd  tbc  Aiistrians  under  the  I'ninccftf 
ixe'Cdbourg,  which  led  to  the  entire  conquest  of  Belgium 
ly  the  French;  and  for  that  of  I5th  June  1813  (Ihi-re  ilajf 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo),  where  Napulean  defeated  tli> 
Prussians,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  In  llic  ctivlraiB 
of  Mens,  Suint-Den'is  and  Sienifcerfce  witnessed,  in  1678  and 
1692,  the  defeat  by  Luxemburg  of  the  allied  forfM  Milder 
the  command  of  William  I'rince  of  Orange  (kitig  WillUw 
IIL)  ;  and  at  Jemappe,  Dumouricz  was  covered  with  gi«7 
on  the  Cth  Nnicmber  170:2.  Li  this  battle  tlio  pment 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philip,  greatly  distinguisbri 
bimsclf.     The  Auslriana  met  with  a  total  defeat. 

Toumiiy,  two  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  U  di- 
vided by  the  Scheld  into  the  oUl  city  and  the  new.  In  tin 
latter,  a  superb  quay  planted  witli  trees,  forms  tha  fineii 
and  most  frequented  promenade  in  the  city,  ttio  housu  KR 
we)l  built,  the  streets  neat  and  suniciently  straiglit  Tin 
other  quarter,  much  inferior,  is  the  city  whicli  foi'med  Uw 
residence  of  several  kings  of  France  of  the  first  racr^iind 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  firth  century.  'I'Im  oi- 
thodral,  whoso  four  dark  spires  are  seen  from  a  consjdcn- 
blc  distance,  is  admired  fur  its  beauty;  the  interior  isoVtr- 
ioaded  with  sculpture  and  the  richest  ornaments.  It  is  be- ' 
lieved  to  have  been  founded  by  Cliilderic,  I,  wliu8«  Uak 
was  nccidcnlally  discovered  in  lG55,  in  taking  douii  SMN 
old  houses  which  surroundod  the  church.  A  trench  Mfoi 
feet  in  depth,  brought  to  light  a  leathern  bag  contauibg 
mure  than  100  pieces  of  gold,  and  an  equal  number  <( 
silver;  the  iron* part  of  a  hatchet  and  javelin,  n  swort 
blade,  five  clasps,  a  case  containing  a  steel  pen  or  stylCf  lb> 
hinges  of  two  writing  tablets,  a  small  head  of  »a  ox  Inmar 
iDcl,  and  two  rings,  one  of  which  boro  a  seal  with  tfao  wor^ 
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ChiUiTici  regis.    These  different  ornaments  in  gold  were     book 
accompanied  with  several  figures  of  bees  in  gold  and  silver,      ^^« 
which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  royal  mantle ;  the  "^"^"" 
whole  was  mingled  with  bones,  among  which  were  distin- 
guishable two  human  skulls  and  the  skeleton  of  a  horse, 
affording  a  proof  (hat  the  Franks  were  accustomed  to  be 
interred  with  their  arms,  their  clotlies,  their  battle  horse, 
their  most  precious  jewels,  and  perhaps  with  some  spoils  of 
their  enemies,  for  one  of  the  two  skulls  was  most  probably 
the  head  of  a  slave  or  of  a  vanquished  warrior.    Tournay, 
which  would  accommodate  more  than  60,000  souls,  has  not 
more  than  the  half:  it  is,  however,  an  industrious  and  com- 
mercial town,  and  its  carpeting,  its  cloths,  its  camlets,  and 
its  porcelain  wares,  are  known  over  all  Europe. 

Quitting  the  fine  road  to  Brussels  at  wS/A,  a  small  city,  Mons. 
known  from  its  college,  and  whose  fortifications  have  never 
been  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  enemies,  we  take  on  the 
right  hand  the  road  wliich  leads  to  Mons.  This  city,  which 
derives  its  principal  wealth  from  its  coal  iiits,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  HainauJt.  It  is  large,  and  strongly  for- 
tified, and  there  arc  few  jilaces  tliat  have  suffered  more 
fi*om  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  In  1572,  Louis  of 
Nassau  employed  a  singular  stratagem  to  make  himself 
roaster  of  it.  He  disguised  some  of  his  soldiers  as  sellers 
of  wine,  who  conducted  into  the  city  carts  loaded  with 
casks  having  a  double  covering,  the  outer  covering  contain- 
ing wine,  and  the  inner  conreuling  arms.  After  liaving 
paid  the  duties,  the  pretended  wine-sellers  slew  the  guard 
and  custom-house  officers,  and  opened  the  gates  to  their 
commander.  At  the  coal-mines  at  Hormies^  near  Mons, 
M.  do  Gorges  emi)loys  2000  workmen,  for  whom  he  has 
built  a  handsome  town,  consisting  of  2G0  neat  houses,  with 
a  garden  to  each.  The  streets  arc  laid  out  with  unifor- 
mity, and  well  paved ;  and  in  tlic  centre  of  the  village  is  a 
large  square,  planted  witii  trees,  in  which  is  the  ball-room 
for  Sunday  amusements,  the  town-hall,  and  the  school  of 
mutual  instruction,  where  400  children  arc  gratuitously 
educated.  The  workmen  liavo  the  gratuitous  use  of  store- 
houses for  all  purposes,  and  of  the  luxury  of  baths,  and 
appear   happy    and    comfortable.      The   benefits   which   a 
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BOOK     great  capitnllst  hits  it  in  liia  pnwcr  tii  confer, 

^'•-       more  §trikingl)'  oxcmpliriril  llinri  in  (liis  villngci>r  Hiirnura.* 

■  Five  IpHgiios  lipjiJinI  the  Samhi-r,  wliicli   we  cross  iietr 

tlie  town  uf  Merbesle,  wc  see  on  a  bill  (lie  small  but  strong' 

Ily  forlifieil  tdwii  nf  Philippe-vitle,  ancifntly  tlie  viltagv  of 
Corbigni,  fortilied  in  1555  by  llie  rommnnd  of  tiie  sitttef  ftf 
Charles  V, Mary,  queen  uf  tltingary,  anil  to  which  shcgare 
the  name  of  her  np|ihpw  Pliilip  II ;  and  two  leagues  to  the 
south-west  lies  the  town  ut  JIfarietibimrg,  i>f  atWl  less  import- 
ance, built  by  (he  same  quern.  On  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Di.  Meiise,  JHnant  is  (lefeiiiled  by  a  good  citadel,  and  contalM 
eeveral  churchea,  rine  of  wliirli  np|jcara  to  be  of  great  an- 
tiquity; but  we  dare  not  admit  the  trudi  uf  the  Iraitttlon, 
thai  it  replaced  a  temple  of  Oiaiiu,  which  has  given  Itl 
name  In  the  town. 
Nsinui.  A    I'lail   equally   beautiful  and  picturesque  border*   Ita 

left  batik  nf  the  Men«e,  anil  le»d»  to  JVtimur.  built  at  Ili» 
junctiiin  of  tlie  Sambrc  with  that  river.  It  is  believed  llict 
this  plnce,  renowned  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countruvi 
and  benimc  stronger  tlian  ever  since  the  erection  of  Hit 
kingdom  of  the  Nctlierhinds,  hai  succeeded  to  llio  OppUt 
Muaticorum,  mcMdnned  in  CiCflar's  Commentariea-t  Tta 
situation  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  two  great 
favours  its  trade  and  industry,  lis  fine  culk-ry,  anti  tliv 
maniiractiires  nf  common  poKery  and  leather,  occupy  t 
great  number  of  bands:  the  diHposal  of  its  marbles  Torma 
One  of  the  must  important  branches  of  its  trade.  Notbiag 
can  iiv  more  enchanting  than  the  rnviious  uf  this  ctty.  In 
one  place  you  sec  the  river  confined  betwixt  steep  mmm- 
tains,  crowned  with  (hick  forests;  in  another  place  its  bed 
enlarges,  i(s  descent  becomes  more  rapid,  the  ground  IvW^ 
crs,  and  its  waves  press  rapidly  uiiwards;  soon  the  mn" 
dows  extend  to  its  banks;  it  then  proceeds  slowly,  taltlnf 
large  windings,  as  if  to  enjoy  longer  tUe  freslineaa  of  llM 
beautiful  verdure;  ils  surface  crowned  with  barges.  Its  M 
bordered  by  a  road  covered  wiili  travellers  and  ficlils  Ger- 
tilizcd  by  labour,  present  a  moving  picture,  which 
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fhe  variety  in  the  landscape  more  interesting ;  but  we  must     book 
quit  tills  animating  scene,  rise  from  hill  to  liil]  towards  the       ^''- 
west,  and  descend  again  into  the  beautiful  plains  of  South  ^"""^ 
Brabant 

The  first  town  we  pass  through  is  JVUveZ/es,  once  a  place 
of  some  importance*  At  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  surrounded  by  walls.  It  has  three 
suburbs,  five  churches,  and  an  hospital.  Forty  years  ago 
it  was  celebrated  for  an  abbey  of  canonesses,  who,  in  the 
evening,  quitted  the  religious  habit  to  enjoy  the  distractions 
of  a  worldly  life  !  Their  abbess  took  the  title  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Nivelles.  The  tower  of  tlie  clock  bears  on  its  sum- 
mit a  man  of  iron,  who  strikes  tlio  Iiours  with  a  hammer  — 
a  figure  called  in  the  country  JoAn  of  ^^ivelles.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  this  bell-man  tliat  we  arc  to  attribute  the  well- 
known  proverb,  *  He  resembles  tlie  dog  of  John  of  M- 
velltSj  Tcho  flies  when  he  is  called,^  Hi  is  proverb  arose 
from  tlie  following  circunstance :  —  Acconling  to  the  ac- 
counts of  several  historians,  John  II,  of  Montmorency, 
father  of  John,  lord  of  Nivelles,  and  of  Louis,  baron  of 
Fosseu,  married  as  his  second  wife  Marg<iret  of  Orgeinont; 
the  two  young  men,  who  probably  were  not  well  pleased 
with  their  stepmother,  withdrew  to  the  court  of  the  count 
of  Flanders,  and  became  tiie  origin  of  tlie  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Montmorency.  Their  father  summoned  them 
ill  vain  to  return ;  and,  on  their  refusal,  treated  them  as 
dogSf  and  disinherited  them.  The  summons  had  been  given 
to  the  elder  brother,  John  of  Nivelles,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  saying  above  quoted. 

Quitting  the  small  plateau  of  Nivelles,  let  us  advance  Waterloo. 
into  those  plains  where  the  armies  of  France  and  England, 
under  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  met  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  Europe,  ^uatre  Bras^  La  Iklle-Jiiliancey  J^Iunt  81  JeaUy 
Waterloo^  are  before  us,  places  which  recall  to  remembrance 
the  bloody  struggle,  which  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  main- 
tained with  heroic  courage,  in  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  two 
chiefs,  and,  in  which,  victory,  unfaithful  to  him  who  thought 
he  had  it,  turned  to  the  side  of  him  who  did  not  expect  it. 
Bruxelles  or  BrusselSf  tiie  metropolis  of  all  tiic  Belgian  pro-  Brussels. 
Tincesy  and  also  the  capital  of  the  province  of  South  Bra- 


bant,  ts  only  four  leRguon  from  this  field  of  battle,  which  m 
niiw  ciiiiN|iiciicius  Irom  n  liill  rtiii«cil  by  tlie  art  of  man.  anil 
~  RUrmounled  wirli  the  Dilgic  lion,  a  gignntic  figure,  in  cut 
iron.  The  origin  of  thin  cit,v  in  duti-d  frum  tlu>  eighth  cen- 
tui'y.  Saint  Guriua,  tiishop  nf  ArruH  »n(I  Cumbrayt  faand- 
eii  a  clinpi'l  in  a  sniitll  ifilaiiO  fnrmpd  by  the  Scnnc.  and  Uii&t 
islnnil  beraini-  ilii^  rily  of  Briii^aels,  chosen,  froui  its  agrw- 
aUle  sittiatiitn.  by  Ollio  II,  as  his  residency  and  aricrwinU 
tliat  of  tlic  dnki'H  of  Loi-raipie,  liic  dukes  of  Brabantt  aad 
the  Austrian  griverniir!^.  Jn^cjih  II.  transformed  iU  an- 
cirnt  fortiriralions  into  a  fine  pnitnenadc:  it  was  a  city  sur- 
rounded merely  by  a  wall,  when,  fi-otn  the  rank  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  AuRlrian  NcllierliindH,  it  dciiccnded  in  1794  ta 
that  '>r  the  chief  |ilace  of  tlie  Frrni:li  de|iHrtincnt  of  tbe, 
Dyle,  !e  is  built  on  unequal  ground,  and  several  of  its 
slrerls  arc  very  sleep.  The  lower  city,  the  least  hcallb/ 
and  the  lca.ll  rrguUr.  contains  many  houses  in  the  Gothic, 
style;  but  (he  quarter  adjoining  to  the  Park,  a  magniCcent 
walk,  ornamented  vvilli  marble  stiitucH,  is  composed  of  <^iik 
streets,  regularly  laid  out,  and  of  houHes  elegantly  built; 
some  of  them,  liowever,  are  painted  green,  yellow,  gra/i 
following  a  custom  prEvalent  in  botli  Holland  and  Belgiun. 
'J'hero  are  reckoned  in  this  city  290  streets,  13,000  liuuMSf. 
S7  bridges,  and  8  public  squares.  Tlic  finest  square  ii  ttWk, 
Place  Riiyale.  the  quadrangular  aliapo  of  which  iit  formciii 
by  the  fine  portal  of  tlie  church  of  Suint  James  uf  Cuti4eil>i 
berg,  liy  nittny  magnificent  edifices,  and  by  fntir  ]>articaM 
The  great  square  ofit-i's  an  aspect  altogether  iliflerentt  IIa 
biiildingH  that  Riirroiind  it  are  of  various  kinds  of  arcU* 
tectiire.  Sjianish.  Flemish,  and  Gotliic;  the  princijial  is  (Im 
Hotel-(le-Ville,  a  building  Hanked  Uy  five  hexitgnnal  IW-- 
reti,  and  surmounted  by  a  steeple  366  feet  in  heigiit,  CTom^ 
ed  with  a  statue  of  Saint  Michael,  of  gilt  copper,  of  IT 
feet,  and  turning  upon  a  pivot  by  the  slightest  wiriiU  Tkl. 
building  or  this  tower  took  place  in  1443.  The  intprior  ci 
the  edifice  is  still  in  the  same  state  of  decoration  a«  «fcn> 
Charles  V,  in  1555,  excited  to  it  by  the  embarraasiOMt 
raised  by  a  clergy  who  reproached  him  \^tth  his  iMVteMdill 
toleration,  abdicated  the  sovereignly  of  half  the  world  1ft 
favour  of  the  fanatical  Philip  II.    It  is  in  front  of 
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Hotel-de-Ville,  ?s  in  front  of  that  in  Parifiy  that  municipal  book 
ceremonies  and  executions  of  criminals  take  place  —  a  nion-  ^^' 
strous  conjunction«  which  it  is  painful  to  take  notice  of  as  "^"■~"" 
existing  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  great  square  of 
Sablon  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  fountain  of  white 
marble,  representing  a  Minerva  seated.  The  square  of 
Saint  Michael  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  is  planted  with 
trceSf  and  surrounded  with  buildings  of  elegant  architec- 
ture. In  the  square  of  Monnaic,  where  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  deserving  notice,  tlio  great  theatre-royal  is  espe- 
cially distinguishable.  On  the  small  rising  ground  called  (^iiurcbei. 
Molenbergt  at  a  short  distance  from  the  great  square,  the 
antique  church  of  Saint  Giidula  displays  its  imposing  Gro- 
thic  front ;  it  is  ascended  by  a  long  flight  of  36  stops ; 
the  sculpture  of  its  pulpit,  in  wood,  highly  merits  attention. 
In  tiie  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  tiierearc  valuable  pictures, 
and  numerous  relics.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by 
several  fountains,  almost  all  of  them  adorned  with  sculp-  Fountains. 
ture,  and  these  fountains  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  a  small 
lake,  situated  about  a  tliird  of  a  league  from  the  walls,  to* 
wards  the  east.  That  of  Steenporfe^  and  that  of  the  great 
new  street,  are  beiintiful,  but  tliey  do  n<it  enjoy  the  popular 
reputation  n(  Mannekenpissef  a  child  in  bronze,  whose  name 
expresses  the  indecent  way  in  wliicli  he  throws  out  a  stream 
of  water.  'I'his  statue,  wliirrh  is  not  verv  ancient,  has  re- 
placed  one  whose  ori^rin  goes  hack  to  the  twelfth  century.  It 
is  called  by  the  people  the  oldest  bun^ess  in  BrnsselSf  and  on 
feast  days  they  dross  it  in  blue.  Many  other  edificos,  which 
we  have  not  even  named,  adorn  this  city ;  such  are  the  pa- 
lace of  the  States-General,  the  now  court-house,  and  the 
king^s  palace,  erected  within  these  few  years. 

The  capital  of  Belgium,  within  a  circumference  of  two 
leagues  and  a  half,  resembles  a  union  of  several  small  cities, 
differing  in  their  laTiguage.  their    occupations,    and    their 
manners.    The  quarter  of  the  Park  is    inliabited    by    the  ''j'i»'iat'0" 
ministers  of  state,  the  noblesse,  and  tlie  rich  bankers:  tlie  runt  (|iiar- 
Engiish  are  fond  of  this  quarter,     in  tlic  neighbourhood   of  ^'[[V"'^*^ 
its  handsome  buildings  resides  a    small  colony  of   French, 
whilst  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  city,  a  Span- 
ish colony,  escaped  from  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the 


Peninsuin,  has  fixod  its  abode.  Towards  ttie  sonth-eurt. 
a  population  active  and  keen,  but  not  numerAUH.  is  com- 
~  posed  of  WRiloans,  wjio  are  easy  ctistinguisliablv  by  Ibeir 
physiognomy  and  language.  The  lower  cily  is  almost  ex- 
clusively peopled  by  Flemings,  nllarlied  tu  llidr  own  idiom 
and  to  their  ancient  customs.  The  quarter  sitwaleil  between 
the  lower  city  nnd  that  of  tlic  I'ark  is  the  centre  af  trade 
and  amusements,  the  abode  of  jewellera,  merrers,  and  of 
all  who  nuppnrt  tlicmiclves  by  tlie  luxury  nf  the  ricli,  the 
centra!  point  or  the  finest  warehouses.  The  Jews  ilo  nut, 
ii>  at  Amsterdam,  inhabit  a  separate  quarter:  Ihe  pnnmt 
concentrate  in  the  meanest  streets,  and  the  more  wealthy 
are  scattered  through  the  rest  of  the  city.*  The  additinns 
that  are  making  to  difterent  parts  of  the  city,  prove  that 
industry  and  trade  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  efieci, 
manufnclures  of  all  kinds  are  tn  be  found  in  Brussels  ;  and 
charitable  establiBliments  for  the  aged,  for  orphans,  for 
strangers,  for  the  sick  and  llic  blind,  are  carefully  sup- 
p'iried.  The  academies  nf  sciences  and  belles  leltres,  two 
ri)yal  societies  of  literature,  one  of  botany,  an  athenaeum, 
academies  of  painting  and  drawing,  a  museum,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  philosophy,  a  fine  public  library  established  in 
the  old  palace  nf  tlie  guvernoi's-general,  a  botanical  garden 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  court, 
and  some  olh'f  estjiblishmenls  which  we  pass  without  no- 
tice. mii;ht  lead  us  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  philuf 
thmpic  virtues  and  intellectual  fricullies  of  the  inhabitania 
of  Brussels,  than  of  their  neighbours  arnund  them,  if  our 
excursion  into  both  Hidlaud  and  Belgium  had  not  proved 
to  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries enjoy  nearly  the  same  advantages,  in  both  tliese  pnlnts 
of  view.  Among  the  men  of  eminence,  to  whom  Brusaels 
has  given  birth,  the  Iwu  Chamjiagnes,  painters  of  eminence^ 
and  Bocliius,  known  by  his  Latin  verses,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  fir-it  t-nnk.  Lipsius,  a  celebrated  critic  of  the  16tb 
century,  was  born  near  Brussels,  and  died  in  the  neiglibour* 
ing  city  of  Loitvain  in  1600. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  more  active  than   those  of 
Amsterdam,  luve  to  enjoy  their  fine   walks.     Tliey    ban 

■  Se*  B  woik  inlliulcdi^uofre  MoU  data  la  Pasi-Bm.    Pirji,  1SS9, 
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a  Tlvoli^  which  only  resembles  in  name  that  of  the  same     book 
name  in  Paris.   It  is  not  so  large,  but  is  much  more  pleasanty       ^^' 
and  greatly  more  varied  in  the  amusements  to  be  found  in  it.  ^— — - 
On  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  communicates  by  the  Rupel 
with  the  Sclield,  the  green  walk  is  a  charming  promenade 
composed  of  three  avenues  of  nearly  half  a  league  in  length, 
of  which  the  one  in  the  centre  is  reserved  for  carriages  and 
equestrians.     Frequented  every  day*  it  assumes  on  Sunday 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  tlie  Longchamps  at  Paris.    The 
beautiful  walks  at  Brussels  extend  to  tlie  Bridge  of  Laeken, 
not  far  from  the  village  of  that  name,  where  the  rich  Brus- 
selers  (Bruxelluis)  have  their  country  houses,  and  where 
the  king  of  the  United  Netherlands  possessed  a  park  and 
magnificent  palace^  the   place  of  his  residence  during  the 
fine  season. 

We  cross  the  Senne  and  the  canal  of  Brussels  at  Vilvor- 
df,  a  town  of  3000  souls,  where  Joscpli  11,  erected  a  bride- 
well ( maison  de  detention)  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
work-sho|i8.  Four  leagues  to  the  east,  we  perceive  on  an- 
other canal,  the  city  of  Lotivain  or  Leuven^  which  i^ossesscd  Louvhin. 
in  the  fourteenth  century  4000  work-shops  for  cloths,  whose 
18,000  workmen,  forced  to  expatriate  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolt  against  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  carried  their 
industry  to  England.  At  prrscnt  it  is  only  ceh^brated  for  the 
brewing  of  excellent  beer,  of  whicli  it  annually  exports  more 
than  15,000  casks.  Its  canal,  which  admits  vessels  of  a  con- 
siderable tonnage,  and  the  river  Dylc,  give  activity  to  this 
branch  of  trade.  Two  fine  institutions  still  confer  import- 
ance on  this  city :  the  one  is  a  hotel  for  invalids  which  can 
receive  S, 500  persons;  the  other  is  the  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1426,  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1797, 
and  re-established  since  1815.  The  walled  bounds  of  Lou- 
vain,  too  large  fur  a  population  of  about  16,000  souls,  con- 
tain fields  and  gardens,  and  streets  regular  enough  ;  but  the 
houses  are  ill-built,  and  there  are  few  fine  edifices.  It  is 
the  same  at  Tirlemont^  which  tlie  Brabanters  call  Thteneiu  Tiricmont. 
Watered  by  the  Gecte,  its  ramparts  arc  more  tlian  a  league 
and  half  in  cicumference,  and  its  population  scatxely  the 
half  of  tliat  of  Lou  vain. 


632  BUBOFE. 

BOOK      We  enter  the  proYince  of  Limbiirgy  by  the  road    which 
^'^       passing  through  Tirlemont,  coniliicts  to    Aix-la-Chapelle. 

—"^^  Saint  Trond^  tlie  first  town  we  arrive  atf  carries  on  a  trade 
in  lace  and  iron-work.  Leaving  the  town  of  Looz  on  the 
left  hand,  whose  magnificent  castle  is  seen  in  passing  along, 
wo  reach  the  banks  of  the  JaaVf  where  Tongres  (Firm.  Tbii- 
ong«"-  g^en)  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  ferruginous  mineral 
waters.  This  city  was,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  a  fortress  of 
the  Tungri,*  called  Atuntnm  ;  it  was  destniyed  by  Attilain 
451,  and  in  881  by  the  Normans ;  it  contains  scarcely  4000 
inhabitants. 

A  valley  stretching  out  before  us,  brings  to  view  in  the 

Maesuicht  distance  MatstrichU  and  the  mountain  of  Saint  Pierre  com- 
manding it,  and  lying  between  the  Jaar  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mouse.  This  calcareous  mountain,  from  which  for  mnre 
than  15  centuries,  then;  lias  been  taken  a  soft  and  chalky 
stone,  is  crossed  by  so  great  a  ninnber  of  galleries,  that  there 
has  been  formed  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  about  six  leagues 
in  circumference.  In  this  mass  different  fossil  bones  have 
been  discovered  of  great  importance  to  science ;  among 
others,  two  heads  of  gignntic  Lizards  of  a  species  wliich  im 
longer  exists  on  the  sin  lace  ol  tlie  globe,  and  which  savaiis 
have  agreed  to  designate  under  the  name  of  ^Unsafiaiirui.: 
One  o(  these  heads  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  ILiarlorn. 
and  the  ntlier  in  tlie  museum  of  Natural  llistorv  at  l'ari-«; 
the  leii,i:;lli  of  the  last  is  three  feet  nine  inches,  wliich  create'' 
a  presumption  that  this  monstrous  lizard  was  twiMitv-torir 
feet  in  length.  The  mountain  of  Saint  Pierre,  was.  during 
the  middle  ages,  cailiMl  the  .Vj///i^//«  of  the  Hnus  (junna  llnn- 
norum),  apparently  frou)  some  tradition  coimcrteil  wW.i 
Altihi's  visit  of  (lesirurtion  to  this  country  in  tlie  lilfh  Ci'n- 
tury,  i-elerred  to  above,  in  sjieaking  of  Tongres.      If  derives 

*■  It  ('(»<  siiiii  n|»pt'.»r  t'iiit  -.'ii^rv-  i*  --iii  h  a  v  omIo  :i!-  ili  ■  Tinr^ri  ,u*-ri     •    1  :t 
CaiMir.      Hi.  Win.:-.  .1..'.     ■■      \-    ,  .-i  ..■■■.■.'</■..■.';,  I. ih.  \  i.  .-.  ;;,i|.      •   I;  i  .;»'...::    - 

mrn  i;-t.      Ili>'- iVie  «-t  in  i-i     '  ••    /■■■   •  ,-,      -..j  ;'i;ii:tii*."'     Ti'i-     li'-m   .,;, ■    : 

have  posfc.NMi'I  till'  i-..iinr.y  .»l;<-.ii  I.i.  ..  .       I'.mi.t.-s  is  aboul  lour  ie  ii^mi  -  ■.:^:■l  -^ 
fmin  tii:it  city. —  Ti-iii-").  \;  ii*. 

t  S.'f  lii-ii)iio  (Ic  1  »  Ill-lit  I  .11-  '■'  S.ili-i  I-,  .::i.  ,(e  M,ii--li  irhl.  J.y  /  ■.;•  i*  ■■: 
Saint  Fund.  Mcirn.ire  ^^M  Ic  nl.,-  i-  .',■  S.ilt.t-Pifrrc.  hy  .V.  li,.r,.  ^i-' >,i,:: 
J  inccnt.     Ann.  (ion.  dcs  >■  h-iw--.,  ^hi^n|l|,•..  loip.  i. 
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its  modern  name  from  the  village  of  Saint  Pierre,  adjacent  book 
to,  and  now  considered  a  suburb  of  tlie  city  of  Maestricht,  ^'" 
or  more  properly  from  the  church  of  Saint  Pierre,  which  is  — "^ 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  village.  An  old  tower  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the 
*  Tcrwer  of  Catsavj  and  a  little  farther  off,  it  is  believed, 
there  existed  a  Roman  Camp.  Let  us  add  to  those  ti*adi- 
tionary  names,  that  the  Braban9on  name  of  Maastricht  or 
Macstricht,  is  simply  the  translation  of  the  Latin  words, 
Trajtctum  ad  Mdsam,^  passage  of  the  Meuse :  Ouglit  we  not 
then  to  conclude,  that  the  Romans  possessed  nothing  here 
but  an  intrenched  camp  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Maestricht  existed  prior  to  the  fourth  century.  The 
ramparts,  the  ditches,  and  bastions  which  defend  it,  as  well 
as  Fort  Saint  Pierre,  render  Macstricht  one  of  the  strong- 
es't  places  in  the  low  countries.  It  is  well  built ;  the  beauty 
of  its  town-house,  of  its  public  market,  and  of  the  church  of 
St  Gervais,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  There  are 
manufactories  here  of  fire-arms,  pins,  and  cloths ;  and  the 
Mouse  gives  activity  to  trade.  After  Macstricht,  the  other 
towns  in  the  province  possess  very  little  interest.  Witliout 
quittingthebanksof  the  river,  we  can  see  Jlfaa5ey/;,containing  Muascyk. 
a  population  of  only  3000  souls,  and  the  native  pTacc  of  John 
Yan-Eyk,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jolin  of  Bruges,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  tlic  fifteenth  century,  invented  painting 
in  oil.  A  little  farther  off  is  seen,  on  the  left  hand,  the  small 
but  commercial  city  of  Wert,  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  Wert. 
John  de  Wert,  who,  from  a  shoemaker's  boy  became  a  sol- 
dier, rose  to  bo  a  general,  and,  lastly,  became  viceroy  of 
Bohemia,  and  by  the  capture  of  several  places  in  Picardy, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  carried  terror  to  the  very 
licart  of  Paris,  where  his  name  served  as  the  burden  uf  the 
song  to  the  ballad-singers  of  Pont-Neuf,  like  that  of  Marl- 
borough in  the  reign  of  iiis  successor.  Vfc  cross  the  Meuse 
at  Venloo,  a  city  of  6000  souls,  whoso  principal  branch  of  Venioo. 
trade  is  the  manufacture  of  pins.  In  ascending  the  river 
on  the  right  bank,  there  is  seen,  at  the  embouciiurc  of  tlie 

*  Sec  Diction.  Abieg^.  Geo{^r.  ct  IIi:>tui-.  du  Brabaui  liollanJuii). 
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Roer,  Burevionde  or  Ruermond,  the  country  of  the  celebn 
fill  geographer  Mercator. 

"       Jn  continuing  our  jnuniey  in  the  samo  direction,  wo  i 
rive   near   Limburg,    the  ancient  capital  of  the  Outchjr 

'  that  name,  a  small  city  of  2000  souls,  now  com|irebnid 
in  the  province  of  Liege.  Verviers,  in  the  vicinity  of  LI 
burg,  has  been  enriched  by  the  aalo  of  its  woollen  cl«l 
which  arc  much  et^teemed,  and  hy  means  of  which  it  has.  ti 
few  years,  risen  tun  population  of  1G,000  souls.  It  lies  in  1 
midst  of  a  rich  and  fcttilo  valley,  presenting  an  animali 
picture  of  the  united  results  uf  increasing  wealth  and  indl 
try.  We  pass  through  this  pretty  town  before  arriving 
Spa,  a  town  known  for  its  elegant  works  in  varnished  wa 
and  its  mineral  waters,  which,  every  year  to  the  end  of  Ml 
arc  frequented  by  more  than  1000  strangers,  brought  llri 
as  much  by  pleasure  as  by  tho  care  of  thei  r  health.  All  i 
trade  of  tho  country  centres  at  Liege,  called  LuUcini 
idiom  uf  Brabant.  Liege  lies  on  the  banks  of  tho  Mom 
Gloomy  and  dirty,  it  ia  yet  tho  enti-cpot  of  the  Merchandl 
of  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Germnny.  The  wor 
ing  of  coal  pits,  forges,  the  cannon  foundries,  the  manafi 
tnrc  of  fire-nrmn,  anil  various  other  kinds  of  indiislryi  occ 
py  the  inhabitants.  Ten  siibtirbs,  seventeen  bridges, 
public  squares,  an  arsenal,  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  ca 
mcrcc,  a  univei-sity  founded  in  181',  schools  nnd  learn 
societies,  attest  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Liege.  I 
fortifica(ian<)  had  ceased  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Frew 
government;  but  a  vast  citadel,  has  been  erected)  witU 
these  few  years,  on  tho  site  of  the  old  one,  and  Liege  iw 
ranks  in  the  necond  class  of  fortified  towns.  Its  public  H 
Bees  (Hisscss  little  deserving  notice,  if  we  except  iUmts 
cathedral,  and  new  theatre  constructed  upon  the  modd 
the  Odcnu  at  Paris.  Liege  has  given  birth  to  several  eel 
brated  men,  whoso  memory  must  hu  dear  to  her,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  pHco  which  slio  appeared  to  put  npan  tlil 
possessing  tlic  heart  of  our  inimitable  Gretry. 

if  At  tlio  time  we  arc  writiug.  there  seems  a  strong  probt' 
hility  that  the  province  wo  are  next  to  speak  of,  ibo  farlli^ 
south  of  (he  kingdom  nf  the  \ctlici-lands,  will  he  scpanlfd 
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from  tbe  Belgian  States,  on  the  ground,  it  appears,  of  its     book 
not  having  formed  part  of  Belgium,  but  a  constituent  part       cl. 

of  the  Germanic  empire.    Whatever  there  may  be  in  this, 

and  whatever  may  be  tlie  destination  of  Luxemburg,  the 
province  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  it  here, 
Germany  having  been  already  described,  and  our  continen- 
tal labours  closing  with  the  following  book. 

The  superfic^of^tho  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  about 
SSO  square  leagues,  is  peopled  by  292,000  inhabitants,  which 
makes  the  population  equal  to  1269  individuals  for  each 
square  league.  If  we  except  the  capital,  tliis  territory  con- 
tains no  city  of  importance.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  Ourthe  fi*om  the  Lesse,  wo  perceive  8aint  saint-Hu- 
JBubert,  a  small  city,  where  are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  ^^'^^* 
patron  of  sportsmen,  whose  chapel  is  frequently  visited  by 
such  of  the  peasantry  as  wish  to  place  their  persons  and 
their  flocks  under  his  protection.  The  position  of  Bouillonf  i^ouiiion. 
in  a  narrow  defile  through  wiiich  the  Semoy  takes  a  wind- 
ing course,  gives  it  a  melancholy  but  yet  romantic  aspect. 
The  old  castle,  which  commands  this  old  capital  of  the 
dutchy,  would  prove  no  defence  against  a  powerful  enemy, 
because  it  is  itself  commanded  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  forests,  upon  one  of  the  hills  where  the  Se- 
moy has  its  origin,  we  see  the  small  city  of  Jirlon,  which  Arion. 
carries  on  a  trade  in  iron  and  grain,  —  an  ancient  city, 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Orolaunum  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus.  Frequently,  when  its  soil  is  turned  up,  are  an- 
tiquities found.  Twice  in  1793  and  1794,  did  the  French, 
in  this  place,  put  the  Austrians  to  flight. 

Advancing  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  Luxcm- 
river  Alzette,  stands  the  important  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  ^"'^* 
which,  fortwenty  years,  was  the  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
ments of  *  Des  Forets.^  The  lower  city  is  watered  by  the 
river,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  may  be  considered 
as  properly  the  suburbs  of  the  place :  a  road  sinuous  and  cut 
in  the  rock  conducts  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  whicli 
stands  the  upper  city ;  it  is  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot 
ascend  it  without  difiiculty.  Largo  fosses,  eighty  feet  in 
depth,  would  be  enough  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  yet, 
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BOOK  besides  these,  a  double  row  of  exterior  works  defend  the 
^^'  approach  to  it  It  is  then  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lux- 
'^— "~"  emburg  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe:  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  it  has  been  viewed  as  more  than  merely 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  —  the  nomination 
of  the  governor  being  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  The  strength  of  Luxemburg  alono 
constitutes  its  importance ;  it  would  be  a  majtter  of  difficulty 
to  mention,  among  its  edifices,  one  single  building  worthy 
of  the  rank  which  this  city  occupies. 
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Description  of  Europe  ContinuecU^^Hollandf  or  the  Seven 

United  Provinces. 


The  early  history  of  Holland  is  the  same  with  that  of    book 
Belgium^'N'  down  to  the  war  of  Independence  and  Existence,      cli. 
as  it  may  also  be  called,  with  Spain.    In  Holland,  a  spirit  — — 
of  inquiry  had  kept  alive  the  ancient  love  of  independence  l^e^H^gtoly 
and  liberty,  in  preserving  from  the  attempts  of  Charles  V,  of  Holland. 
himself,  a  system  of  national  representation  which  placed 
the  principal  strength  of  government  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
States ;   and  when  the  tyranny  of  his  son  thought  it  had 
found  in  the  doctrines  of  a  blind  fanaticism,  a  solid  support 
against  the  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  were  be- 
coming predominant  in  tiio  age,  his  yoke  only  became  the 
more  insupportable  to  a  people  possessing  courage  enough 
to  be  free,  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  the 
advantages  of  religious  toleration.    The  Hollanders,  by 
seventy  years  of  resistance,  conquered  their  independence, 
and  founded  a  republic  equally  formidable  and  industrious. 
The  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  drew  from  the  reluctant 
Spaniards  an  entire  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  while  tlio  Belgic  provinces,  divid- 
ed among  themselves,  and  not  possessed  of  that  love  of  free- 
dom, which  led  their  more  northern  neighbours  to  overcome 
every  obstacle,  remained  submissive    to  Spain  and  to  the 
Roman    Catholic   Church.     Conquered   by  the  French  in 
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1795,  it  was  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  iniltpendonco,  lill 
Napoleon,  in  1810,  made  it  an  integral  {lart  of  Iiis  emitirc 
"  The  losses  of  Naiioteon  in  thu  catnimigns  of  1313  and  ISIS, 
led  to  llio  emancipation  of  Holland  at  the  close  of  the  last 
mentioned  year;  and  tliis  was  followed  by  tiic  ill-usoorted 
union  of  Belgium  and  llolland  in  the  Nassau  family,  nndtr 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  —  a  um'on 
which  very  recent  events  in  Delgiunt  have  broken  up  and 
dissolved. 

The  government  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  jirevi* 
ous  to  their  conquest  by  the  French  in  1795,  is  now  a  mil- 
ter of  past  history,  a  tale  that  is  told.  Yet  it  may  bo  rigkt 
to  refer  to  it,  and  a  very  few  words  will  suffice.  It  was  a. 
confederation  of  seven  independent  republics,  which  were 
united  by  the  bunds  of  similarity  of  manners  and  pur»uiti, 
and  especially  by  tlio  remembrance  of  the  long-pro tracted 
and  bloody  struggle,  \thich  they  had  maintained  together 
for  liberty  and  life  against  ttie  whole  power  of  the  Spaniali 
monarchy,  and  in  which,  as  already  noticed,  Ihcy  at  lait 
succeeded.  The  States- General  and  Senate  were  cora|MM* 
ed  of  deputies  from  the  tieven  provinces,  whose  busioewit 
Was  to  take  charge  of  all  matters,  involving  the  interests  o^ 
the  whole,  such  as  war,  peace,  the  laying  on  of  taxes,  tor 
but  in  all  matters  of  importance  no  steps  could  be  tsiken  kj 
these  bodies,  without  a  reference  to  the  States  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  these  again  required  to  consult  their  constiln- 
cnta  in  the  cities  and  country.  The  Stadthotder's  office  wu 
merely  executive,  and  even  that  was  much  liniiteO,  thoogli 
his  rank  and  influence  were  often  productive  of  inroads  n^ 
on  the  constitution  of  tha  States,  and  induced  Jealousies  tlilt, 
proved  the  means  more  than  once  uf  abolishtng  the  office. 

Of  the  government  established  in  181-1,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  and  union  of  the  Dutch  provinces  with 
Belgium,  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  tho 
Belgian  provinces,  and  to  that  we  beg  to  refer  the  read&r. 
It  is  presumed,  that  so  far  as  Holland  is  concerned,  tbt 
same  form  of  government  wilt  subsist,  without  being  at  all 
aOccted  by  the  defection  and  separation  of  Belgium. 

The  most  ancient  accounts  of  Holland  represent  it  aa  one 
extended  swamp,  altvnately  covered  and  relinquished  by 
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tlio  adrancing  and  retiring  waters  of  the  ocean :  and  yet  it  book 
appears  Trom  tho  Roman  natural  liistoriany'Nc  that  miserable,  cli. 
and  to  all  ap[>earancD  uninhabitable,  as  a  country  like  this  — ^-^ 
was,  it  was  not  destitute  of  inhabitants,  who,  subsisting  on 
the  produce  of  the  sea,  endeavoured  to  find  habitations  on 
every  bit  of  land  not  taken  possession  of  by  tho  waves. 
It  has  been  a  question  among  enquirers  into  matters  of  this 
kind,  —  at  what  time  the  inhabitants  began  tho  erection  of 
dikes  to  preserve  themselves  from  tho  inundations  of  the 
sea;  and  thero  is  strong  ground  to  believe  that,  so  early  as 
the  first  or  second  century  of  tiic  Christian  era,  this  great 
work  was  commenced,  and  since  that  time  thero  has  been  a 
contention  between  tho  inhabitants  and  the  ocean,  which 
has  ended  however  in  the  country  being  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent stalo  of  high  improvement  and  cultivation,  and  com- 
parative safety  from  the  attacks  of  its  powerful  assailer.  A 
great  part  of  Holland,  it  is  calculated,  is  between  twenty 
and  forty  feet  below  high  water  mark  on  tho  surrounding 
coast ;  but  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  their 
safety.  At  different  times,  however,  tho  ocean  has  burst 
the  barriers  raised  to  control  his  waters,  and,  on  such  oc- 
casions, tlie  effects  have  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
As  wo  proceed,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  inundations. 

In  Holland,  it  may  bo  said,  tlicre  arc  no  mountains :  we  Mountaim. 
see  nothing  but  plains,  interrupted  occasionally  by  rising 
grounds,  not  even  deserving  the  name  of  hills,   and    much 
smaller  than  those  that  arc  to  bo  found  in  Belgium. 

Wc  must  refer  to  our  account  of  Relgium  for  an  account  Rivers. 
of  the  principal  rivers  ofllolland,  there  being  few  that  de- 
serve tlic  name  but  those  already  noticed  tlici*e,  tho  llhinc^ 
the  miaU  tho  Mense,  and  tho  Sclield.  To  these  may  bo 
added,  the  FsscU  which  proceeding,  by  an  artificial  cut,  from 
tho  Rhino  above  Arniuim,  takes  a  north-east  direction  to 
Doesberg,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Old  Vssel,  the  proper 
channel  of  tho  stream,  flowing  from  Westphalia.  It  then 
passes  by  Zutphcn  and  Deveiiter,  and  after  receiving  a  num- 
bcr  of  smaller  tributary  streams,  falls  into  the  cast  side  of 
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the  Zuyderzee,  below  Campen.  Tlio  Jfedtt  or  Vecht  i»  ■ 
river  of  less  iinportanco  than  the  YsscI,  wbich  takes  ita  rin 
in  ^Vestphnlia,  and.  after  uniting  with  several  other  streams, 
falU  into  the  Zuyderzee  nut  far  n-om  the  inoutli  of  the 
Ysscl.  The  Hiinse  is  a  small  river  wliich,  passing  by  Uib 
fine  city  of  Groningon,  takes  ita  course  to  the  Gemuw 
Ocoan. 

There  are  many  lakes  in  Holland,  especially  in  Fries- 
land  ;  but  the  only  one  deserving  particular  tnentiun  is  Uiat 
which  is  called  the  Sea  of  Jiaerlem,  in  tlio  province  of  Hol- 
land. It  communicates  by  thoguifof  ¥  with  the  Zuyder- 
zee, is  ill  length  five  leagues,  by  two  and  a  half  in  brcadtb, 
and  is  every^^'lIere  navigable.  Us  navigation,  hnwevcr»iH 
impeded  by  the  violent  squalls  and  storms  it  is  subject  to. 
In  one  of  these  did  the  unfortunate  Fi-oderic,  Elector  Pa- 
latino  and  king  of  Bohemia,  when  an  exile  in  U>]11aml,]oN 
Ilia  eldest  son  and  save  his  own  life  with  ililGculty,  by  the 
upsetting  the  boat  in  which  they  were  crossing  the  lake  dur- 
ing a  dark  niglit.  A  neck  of  land  about  two  leagues  broad, 
separates  it  from  the  North  Sea.  This  lake  wa»  fornml 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  by  an  inundation  of  llie  oceuk 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  havo  offered  to  drain  it,  ai 
the  condition  of  the  property  of  the  land  being  made  onr 
to  theiD,  but  other  interests  have  stood  in  the  way  of  tks^ 
execution  of  tliis  project,  which  would  Iransfurni  nil  oslentt 
of  water  of  more  than  20,000  acres  into  fertile  iiieadnw 
ground.  Among  the  lakes  wliich  have  undergone  thia  use- 
Tul  metamorphosis,  chiefly  in  North  Uulland,  the  tnost 
iportant  is  the  Sea  of  J\lharden.  Tlic  Bies-Bosck,  on  tte 
frontiers  of  North  Biabant,  is  a  lake  of  about  twelve  squut . 
leagues,  which  unise  out  of  an  event  inure  disastrous  I 
that  which  formed  the  Sea  of  Uacrlcm.  It  was  pr«dacidi 
on  the  nineteenlh  November  1421  by  the  rupture  of  sereni 
dikes,  ill  consequence  of  wliich  seventy-two  villages  and  a 
population  of  about  100,000  souls  were  submerged!  i 
tliis  lake,  several  arms  oflho  Mcusc  throw  themselves;  at. 
issuing  from  it,  they  form  but  one  broad  stream  under  lba< 
name  of  Hollands- Diep.  Among  the  numerous  marsbca  af 
this  country,  tho  Bowr/rtiig-,  in  the  provinces  of  Grontogm 
aud  Drcnthc,  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 
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Of  all  the  gulfs  which  border  the  coast,  and  serve  as     book 
embouchures  to  the  principal  rivers,  the  two  most  import-      ^^'' 


ant  are  the  DoUart,  between  the  province  of  Groningen  and  T 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  tiio  Zuyder»ee,  between  Holland  bayn!  °' 
and  Friesland.  The  first,  wliicli  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Ems,  is  three  leagues  in  breadth,  and  from  seven  to  eight 
in  length.  It  is  the  result  of  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the 
Ocean  which,  in  12T7,  swallowed  up  several  villages.  The 
second,  into  which  the  Reest,  tlie  Yssel,  and  several  other 
rivers  throw  themselves,  was  formed  in  1225  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Ocean,  which  covered  thirty  leagues  of  country : 
its  name  signifies  Sea  of  the  Souths  because  it  is  to  the  south 
of  the  Ocean. 

The  original  state  of  Holland,  as  almost  one  extended  Caiiaii. 
swamp,  has  already  been  noticed.  In  connexion  with  the 
building  of  dikes  to  preserve  it  from  the  inroads  and  at- 
tacks of  the  Ocean,  the  importance  of  draining  the  land  by 
means  of  canals  and  ditches,  would  naturally  occur  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried, 
that  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  them.  They 
are  indeed  innumerable,  and  most  useful  for  travelling  and 
facilitating  internal  trade;  and  being  lined  with  rows  of 
trees,  tend  to  adorn  the  face  of  this  flat  and  naturally  unin- 
teresting country.  So  flat  is  it,  that  to  those  approaching 
by  sea,  the  spires  and  trees  appear  to  rise  out  of  the  water. 

The  Dutch  islands  form  two  distinct  groups.  Tlio  south-  m^ikN, 
crn  group  comprehends  the  largest,  washed  by  the  differ- 
ent arms  of  the  Scheld,  the  Mcusc  and  the  Rhine ;  these 
are  JFalcIieren^  ^orth  and  South  Ikvcland^  Tholen,  Schouwen^ 
Over-FlakeeyVoom^^nd  Bcyerland.  The  northern  is  com- 
posed of  the  islands  of  }fleringen^  Texcl^  Vlieland,  Ter- 
Schelling,  and  »Ameland,  all  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Zuyderzee  and  on  the  coasts  of  Friesland. 

For  the  Geology  of  Holland,  tlio  reader  is  referred  to  ('eoiugy. 
the  remarks  on  the  geology  of  Belgium,'*!'  which,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  two  countries,  are  intended   to   embrace 
both. 
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agninst  the  tyranny  nfPliilip  II|  and  faouiiil  themsch-es  by 
titc  treaty  ut'  lltrcclit  in  15?9,  they  were  seven  in  ntinbcr: 
lliD  lordsliips  of  Groningcn,  FricslantI,  Over-Tssel, 
Utrecht,  tlic  diitchy  of  Giicldres,  and  tlie  cnantiea  of  Baki 
land  and  Zcdamli  and  to  theso  may  be  added,  tho  li 
of  Drenllic.  Dutcli  Bi-ahant  and  East  Flanders,  bitTin| 
been  in  tlicir  possession  when  peace  was  made  Kitli  S 
were  given  up  to  them.  Thus  matters  continued  till  1 
invasiiin  and  conquest  of  lloUand  by  the  French  rcpnb 
in  ir95.  In  1798,  having  hecn  called  upon  by  Ibe  rvpab-t 
lican  government  of  France  to  adopt  sonio  new  orgstiiza> 
tinn,  they  took  tho  name  of  tlio  Bataviaa  rtpublic  llwip' 
political  division  changed ;  tliey  were  divided  into  cigbt  4 
pat-tmentH.*  This  division  lasted  only  eighteen  raontli% 
when  that  which  recalled  tiic  good  days  of  Dtitcli  i 
pendencu  was  ngain  resorted  to*  and  continued  till  the  tin 
when  Napoleon  imposed  a  sovereign  in  tho  poreon  of  Uk 
brother,  upon  the  desccndaniB  of  tliosc  republicans  vrbobi 
cct^Giited  their  independence  by  llie  blood  of  tho  E 
pliatanses.  Their  country  waa  then  divided  into  « 
departments-t  United  the  9th  July  isio,  to  the  Frvndt) 
empire,  Holland  formed  seven  departments ;|  bats 
erection,  after  the  downfall  of  Xapolcon,  into  an  independ^i 
ent  state,  tho  original  division  has  again  prevailed. 
Groningen,  the  capital  of  tho  province  of  thftt  nu 
''  the  most  important  city  in  the  north  of  this  kingdom, 
tered  by  tlic  small  river  Hunsc,  situated  at  the  junction  oft 
three  great  canals,  which  give  it  a  communication  -wiUi  M*! 
veral  mercantile  cities  ;  possessing  a  port  which,  altbosgb' 
five  leagues  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Kms,  receives  the  largirt: 
merchant  vessels,  it  is  not  astonishing  tliat  this  Qouriahhl^ 
city  has  a  good  university,  schools,  fine  collections,  and  ac^ 
cntific  societies.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  several  dist»H 
guished  savans,  among  others,  Rudolph  Agricola*  tlie  fi 
introducer  of  the  Greek   language  into   Germany,  Albert 

•  Kdowd  b;  itio  iiainci  a(  Deir:,  Ooniiiiel,  AiiieiBl,  Emi,  Scli«U  ami  Hi 
Rhin*,  TokI,  Hiid  old  Taiel,  nnmea  nflhe  principal  livec*  which  tr»Tei««HI 

»  Amilcllnnd,  BmbBol,  Zcdnrid,  irtrechi,  Giiddrei,  Mansland,  Fii 
Eati  Piiulnnd,  Orcr-Ytsel,  Drenthe,  ami  Groniuean. 

t  ThnieorEntiFrn  Eina,  Weilcin  £m^  Frlc&land,.MnuXlis  n[  ibeYnel,!;) 
pt(  YescI,  ZuKdsricir,  and  Moutbi  of  Ihe  Mcuse. 
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Schnltens,  the  orientalist^  and  Muntinck,  who  founded  tho  book 
botanical  garden  so  much  admired.  Its  finest  edifices  are  cli. 
the  Gothic  church  of  Saiiit-Martiny  tlio  spire  of  which  is  — ^— 
330  feet  high,  and  tho  town-house,  built  in  1793,  upon  a 
spot  which  passes  for  one  of  the  finest  in  Holland.  One  of 
the  bridges,  called  Botering-Hoog,  is  regarded  as  a  chef- 
d'cBuvre.  These  buildings,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  with  the  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  its  streets, 
rank  Groningen  among  the  finest  cities  in  Holland.  It 
formerly  was  a  member  of  the  Ilanseatic  league.  It  is  pre- 
tended, upon  somo  very  uncertain  evidence,  that  it  is  built 
around  the  Roman  fortress  called  by  Tacitus  Corbulonis 
monumentum ;  yet  the  first  time  it  is  mentioned  in  history 
is  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth 
that  they  raised  the  fortifications  which  have  been  kept  up 
with  much  care  ever  since. 

Leewwarden  in  the  province  of  BYiesland,  communicates  j^ecuwar- 
with  Groningen,  and  with  Dockum,  Sneek,  and  other  towns,  <it<ii. 
by  means  of  canals,  and  thus  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
This  pretty  town  is  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  an  earthen 
rampart:  one  of  its  twelve  churches  contains  tho  tombs  of 
the  princes  of  Orange ;  their  palace  is  one  of  its  principal 
edifices.    Upon  the  site  of  a  hamlet  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea  in  1134,  stands  llarlin^eiif  important  on  account  of  its  Hnriin^en. 
fortifications,  and  also  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade : 
near  the  harbour  may  be  seen  a  monument  erected  in  hon- 
our of  Gaspard  Roblcs,  who,  by  repairing  at  his  own  ex- 
pense the  dikes  of  the  province,  merited  the  gratitude  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Jissetif  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Drenthe,  is  a  hand-  A!>>cn. 
some  small  town,  which,  by  a  canal,  communicates  witli 
^leppel,  a  town  of  4000  souls,  and  with  the  Zuydcrzec. 
There  have  been  discovered  in  the  environs,  tombs  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  Koevorden^  built  in  the  form  of  a  penta-  Kucvordm 
gon,  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  which  are  by  somo  re- 
garded as  the  chef-d'cBUvre  of  Cochorn ;  it  is  besides  envi- 
roned by  a  marsh,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  access. 

The  province  of  Over  Yssel  contains  several  cities  of  im- 
portance :  in  Zwoolf  the  capital,  tho  church  of  Saint-Mi-  >^wuoi. 
chael  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  organ  and  the  sculpture 
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upon  its  pulpit;  Camprn,  upon  the  left  banlE  of  tho  Vanl, 
at  a  sbort  ilistnnce  from  its  falling  into  t)io  Zujri3«rT,<«,  ii 
siirronnded  by  walla  anil  fosseB;  tlie  santl-bunks  wlitch  nb- 
atnict  tlie  harbour  menace  with  tota!  dcstniction  its  trade, 
which  has  been  long  on  the  decline.  Dcvenicr,  whicb  boiuU 
ita  hard  ware,  beer  and  gingerbread,  jiusscsses  i 
buildings ;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  philosopher  Grono- 
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Ouddres  or  Guehlerland,  which  has  preserved  thu  nana 
of  a  city  ceded  to  Prussia,  more  than  a.  century  ago*  wai 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  8icambri,  a  people  from  Gc^ 
many.  The  first  city  we  come  to,  following  the  coarse  of 
the  Tssel,  i*i  Zatphen,  defended  by  some  rortificatlonK 
English  readers  will  connect  with  Zutphen,  the  reno«iMi 
and  gallant  Sir  Fhilip  Sydney,  who  was  killed  nt  Uiesitg 
of  this  town,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniardn,  in  1S«& 
Upon  the  bank  of  ono  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine,  etiDi 
^mfieim,  not  leas  strong,  the  seat  of  the  governmeat  of  ti 
pi-ovince.  It  was  fortifiGd  by  Ibe  celebrated  Coeborn.  Itli 
ramparts  arc  planted  -with  beautiful  elmn,  and  fofln  i 
agreeable  promenade.  It  possesses  a  good  hnrlxniri  It) 
streets  are  straight;  the  principal  church  contains  I 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Gueldres.  SaiM 
leagues  to  the  south  of  this  capital,  lies  tlio  tDiich  i 
considerable  city  of  JVHnuguKti,  anciently  called  JVitviomagw^ 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  changed  to  ^/\imitgt 
Nimeguen  is  built  on  a  steep  rising  ground,  rcaciiing  dowl 
to  the  edge  of  the  Waal,  and  the  steepness  i.s  so  great*  Hu 
some  of  the  streets  are  scarcely  passable  for  wheel  car 
riages.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  darkf  I 
some  of  them  are  of  a  tolerable  breadth  and  well  I 
The  principal  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  I 
town-bouse,  a  very  old  building,  is  also  worthy  of  n 
From  the  top  of  an  ancient  tower,  called  the  BelridMi 
there  is  a  most  extensive  view.'  'All  Holland,'  says  I 
traveller,  describiug  it, '  seemed  to  lie  like  a  map  bcfofl 
le,  presenting  a  flat  of  such  extent,  that  the  eye  is  aliniMl 
-wearied  with  wandering  over  the  boundless  spacer  «i 
which  is  su  intersected  in  every  direction  with  rivers*  ci 
nals,  and  swamps,  that  the  whole  country  looks  as  If  b 
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yet  half  recovered  from  the  mighty  universal  flood.  From  book 
Amheim  in  the  north,  to  Gucldres  in  the  south,  and  ^''i- 
from  Utrecht  in  tlie  west,  to  the  forests  of  Guelderland, 
and  even  of  Westphalia  in  the  east,  the  whole  country  here 
lies  open  to  the  view ;  and  at  a  fearful  depth  below,  is  traced 
the  broad  majestic  Rhine  (Waal )  sweeping  onward  in  its 
full  and  steady  course  through  this  wide  favouring  land,  to 
where  the  horizon,  sinking  into  earth  and  water,  terminates 
the  scene/  Nimeguen  is  celebrated  for  two  treaties  of 
peace:  the  first,  concluded  in  1678,  between  Spain, France, 
and  Holland ;  and  the  second,  the  following  year,  between 
the  Grermanic  empire  and  Sweden. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  Rliino  flows  through  Utrechtf  a  Utrecht. 
a  city  of  much  more  importance  tlian  all  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. The  name  of  Trajectunij  by  which  it  is  designed 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  announces  it  to  be  one  of  the 
fifty  fortresses  which  Drusus  caused  to  be  erected  amongst 
the  Batavi^  to  maintain  possession  of  the  course  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  This  rising  city  was  several  times  destroyed 
by  the  Barbarians  during  the  reign  of  Yalentinian :  Ulpius 
Trajan  rebuilt  it,  which  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tra- 
jectum  Ulpii.  Utrecht  stands,  what  does  not  often  occur 
in  Holland,  on  a  rising  ground,  and  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country,  every  part  of  it 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  tiio  situation  is  pleasing,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  city  agreeable.  As  usual,  a  number  of 
canals  run  through  it,  and  the  public  mall  or  promenade 
through  numerous  avenues  of  fine  trees  Is  higlily  ornamen- 
tal. Its  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  very  lofty,  and  from  tiie  top, 
it  is  said  that  fifty  or  sixty  walled  cities  and  towns  may  be 
seen.  There  repose  in  this  cathedral  the  ashes  of  several 
emperors.  The  edifices  in  Utreclit  possess  a  character  of 
antiquity,  which  inspires  respect:  in  examining  them,  tho 
i*emembrance  of  the  act  of  union  of  1579,  which  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  that  of  tho  peaco  whicli  was  signed  in  1713, 
present  themselves  to  the  mind.  Wo  are  reminded  that  in 
this  city,  the  cradle  of  pope  Adrian  YI,  the  ])rcceptor  of 


Charles  V,  was  formed  that  mighty  maritime  [lower,  nbrcli 
struggled  against  England,  which  was  hnmblcd  by  Lonts 

~  XIV,  but  which  m:idc  that  great  king  to  tremble.  Its  uni- 
versity, its  scientilic  collections,  and  its  societies  uf  nrts,  of 
sciences,  and  for  bcncvolt^nt  and  useful  purposes,  Brewortlif 
of  the  rank  which  Otrecht  holds  in  tlio  annals  of  HallaiHl, 
Burman,  the  editorof  the  classics,  was  a  native  uf  Utrrclit. 
The  learned  Graevius,  who  resided  and  died  heir,  was  a 
native  of  Saxony.  It  has  given  namu  to  a  kind  of  velvet 
which  is  still  manufactured  here.    Tlie  road  from  Utrecht 

.  to  Amsterdam  is  considered  as  pas»iing  throiigti  (ho  nest 
ibeautiful  and  pictiircsr|ue  part  of  Holland.  Tlio  wliole  11m 
T  a  flat  but  fertile  country,  along  the  banks  of  ibl 
^reat  canal,  which  is  ornamented  on  both  Hides  with  neirlj 
one  continued  range  ef  country  seats,  bnlonging  to  tbt 
wealthy  merchants.  The  extremely  rich  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  noble  breadth  of  the  cuu4 
ornamented  with  trees,  and  the  quick  succession  of  tDIw 
passing  before  the  eye,  render  the  scene  very  intorcStiBI^^ 
possessing  indeed  nothing  of  the  sublime,  but  much  qnkli 
rural  beauty,  .imerafoord  iathe  second  city  of  theprovinn 
uf  Utrecht;  it  is  large  and  well  forliAed;  it  prides  itself  ll 
liaving  given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Oldcn  Barticvelt,  tkt ' 
victim  of  the  ambition  and  despotism  of  Maurice  of  Namu 
From  tlic  extremity  of  the  Zuyderzce  to  the  island  ifi 
Schiermonnik  Oog,  tho  smallest  and  most  northerly  of  0*- 
islands  which  border  the  (entrance  of  this  great  gulE^  (kt 
pas<!ago  is  forty  leagues,  and  the  navigation  very  dangeno^ 
because  it  is  necessary  to  puss  between  a  great  number  af| 
sand-banks.  The  island  just  named,  as  well  bs  thai  ul 
Amrland,  where  there  are  3000  inhabitants,  and  tliat  of  1>P' 
Sckelling,  much  larger,  but  with  nearly  the  same  popab' 
tion,  are  dependant  upon  the  province  of  Frlcsiand.  Tt 
the  s'lutii-wcst  of  these,  Fjic/eiH(I,surrounded  by  sanil-batibf 
the  important  island  of  Tr^et ;  and  ffienn^m,  covered  mik 
meadows  and  cultivalod  fields,  and  possessing  a  |iopu1alit> 
of  12000  souls,  belong  to  ,\hTlh  Holland.  The  Tcxel  is  tt-  i 
lebrated  for  suveral  naval  engagements  witich  were  foisU 
near  its  coasts,  and  esiwciallf  for  one  in  165^,  witero  tltt 
culcbratcd  Van  Tromp  lost  bis  life.    To  the  south  of  tb« 
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Texel,  opposite  the  village  of  Camperdowrif  in  North  Hoi-  ^  book 
landi  was  Toiight  on  the  11th  October  1797,  an  engagement  cli. 
between  the  British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  (af-  — — 
terwards  Viscount)  Duncan,  and  the  Dutch  commanded  bj 
De  Winter,  each  fleet  sixteen  sail  of  tlie  line  in  number*  be- 
sides frigates.  The  Dutch  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
ton  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  captured,  with  their  ad- 
miral and  vice-admiral.  The  isle  of  the  Texcl  produces  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco ;  its  meadows  are  covered 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  principally  the  latter,  whose  milk  is 
employed  in  making  excellent  cheese  of  a  greenish  colour, 
for  which  it  is  indebted,  it  is  said,  to  the  dung  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  population  amounts  to  4400:  on  its  southern 
coast  it  has  a  commodious  road-stead,  where  ships  assem- 
ble to  wait  for  the  north-east  wind,  which  is  necessary  to 
take  them  through  the  dangerous  current  of  Mars-lHepf 
and  carry  them  to  Amsterdam. 

The  northern  extremity  of  North  Holland,  which  stretches 
to  a  point  opposite  the  island  of  Texel,  is  a  dry  and  sandy 
country,  which  bears  the  marks  of  a  recent  recovery  from 
the  sea,  and  which  the  Hollanders  call  their  Siberia.  The 
waves,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Zuiderzee,  wash  the  neat 
town  of  Heldcr,  where  the  British  forces  under  the  late 
Duke  of  York  disembarked  in  1799,  and  where,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  raise  the  Dutch,  they  were  compelled  ' 
to  re-embark,  after  a  campaign  of  a  few  weeks  duration;  and 
near  to  it  is  JVilliams  Ord^  a  maritime  establishment,  found-  qI^"'*"*" 
ed  by  Napoleon,  and  now  under  the  protection  of  the  reign- 
Itig  sovereign,  whose  name  it  bears.  This  establishment 
enjoys  a  little  palace,  whose  park,  planted  with  stunted 
.trees,  yet  resembles  a  small  oasis  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
Bteppe.  On  the  coast  of  the  Zuyderzee,  J^edinblick,  a  MedinbUci 
small  city  of  2000  souls,  with  a  harbour,  is  during  severe 
tempests  threatened  with  complete  submersion  :  it  is  looked 
upon  as  the  oldest  city  in  North  Holland,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Friesland.  ffor^i,  at  the  hot-  ^^^'^"' 
torn  of  a  bay,  is  the  native  place  of  William  Schouten,  who 
discovered,  in  1616,  the  American  cape,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  his  native  city.  It  is  tolerably  well  built;  its 
harboui*  is  good ;  and  its  environs  are  embellished  by  gar- 
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dens  and  country  liotises.  In  155r  the  w&ters  of  the  Zui- 
derzee burst  their  dikes,  and  throatcneil  to  swallow  it  ti|fc 
*  Bnckkuysea  is  another  seu-purt  in  the  ZuyderKoe.  surround' 
ed  towards  tho  land  by  gardens;  it  was  the  birth-place  e| 
the  excellent  WitsiuD,  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht  and 
.  afterwards  at  Leydcn.  Mkmaar  lies  away  From  the  f)ea«ui4 
is  so  environed  by  gardens,  orchards,  canalsi  avenues,  tnn 
meadowH^  tiiat  it  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  moat  high* 
ly-cultivated  spots  to  be  found  anywhere.  'I'haa  far  did' 
the  united  British  and  Russian  army,  under  the  Duke 
Tork,  advance  in  Ilio  ill-advised  invasion  of  Holland 
1799,  already  referred  to.  At  the  embouchure  of  the  Zaaiti 
■  in  tho  long  gulf  of  Y,  Zuandam  or  Sanrdam,  a  considerablfl 
city,  divided  into  two  parts,  is  celebrated  for  tba  ««•■ 
dence  of  I'etcr  of  Russia,  in  tlie  quality  of  a  simple  cv 
penler.  The  wuoden  liut  whicli  he  inhabited  is  Tiaitnlby 
travellers  as  a  euriosity.  What  appears,  to  travellen  at 
least,  a  groat  curiosity,  is  the  vast  number  of  windoiDb. 
(said  to  be  from  two  to  three  thousand)  about  the  placi^ 
used  fur  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  the  sawing  of 
timber.  Znandam  has  considerable  timber  yards  ;  and 
ries  on  a  great  trade  in  wood  fur  building,  and  in  papers 
There  is  not  in  Europe  a  city  of  10,000  Inhahitunis,  wboM 
population  is  equally  opulent. 

Before  proceeding  to  Amsterdam,  it  would  bo  unjnstifii- 
ble,  in  a  work  like  tliis,  to  pass  without  notice  tlictown  it 
village  of  Broek  or  Brock  in  North  Holland,  the  odmin- 
tion  of  all  visitors,  where  Dutch  cleanliness  and  nicety  seM 
to  be  carried  to  the  very  acmra  of  perfection,  indeed  jirafcar 
biy  without  a  parallel  all  the  world  over.  No  carrtagaof 
any  description  are  allowed  to  jiass  tlirougb  the  streets, 
only  excepted,  which  is  considered  as  polluted,  and  ig 
thinly  inhabited.  Tho  streets,  with  tito  above  vxccptinir 
are  clean  beyimd  all  comparison  ^  not  a  dog  or  cat  ix  to  It 
seen  in  them  at  liberty ;  and  there  is  a  regulation  by  wh 
no  person  is  allowed  to  snioko  within  daorx  or  wilfai 
without  a  guard  over  tlic  ball  of  the  pijie  to  prevrot 
ashes  from  falling  out !  Notice  to  this  effect  is  posted  up  K 
the  entrances  into  the  village.  The  pavement  uf  the  atwt, 
is  inlay  or  mosaic  wurk,  formed  of  pebbles  of  every 
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and  colour^  shellst  pieces  of  glazed  brick,  &c,  ftc.  The  book 
houses  are  painted,  every  part  of  them,  within  and  without,  ^^i* 
with  the  most  costly  colours,  and  their  whole  appearance  — "-^ 
bespeaks  the  most  minute  attention  to  neatness ;  the  win- 
dows are  without  a  speck,  every  thing  has  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness, and  a  stranger  looks*  in  vain  for  a  grain  of  dirt,  or 
even  a  particle  of  dust.  The  houses  are  roofed  with  tiles 
so  glossy,  that  in  the  sunshine  they  glitter  like  spar.  Small 
gardens  extend  from  one  end  of  a  street  to  the  other,  all 
ornamented  in  the  way  most  suitable  to  the  owner's  taste, 
and  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  withered  leaf  is  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  ground.  The  town  is  built  partly  round  the  banks 
of  a  small  circular  lake,  and  from  this  lake  are  carried 
through  most  of  the  streets  small  streams  in  a  channel  lined 
Mrith  brick  on  both  sides.  The  numerous  bridges  required 
over  these  small  canals  afford  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the 
taste  of  the  inhabitants  in  fanciful  devices,  and  in  the  inter 
mixture  of  brigiit  colours.  The  houses  have  each  two  en- 
trances, tlie  one  of  which,  generally  painted  black,  is  never 
opened  but  in  the  case  of  death  occurring  in  the  family.  The 
internal  cleanliness  of  the  houses  corresponds  in  every  part 
with  the  external,  and  the  people  are  equally  cleanly  in 
their  persons,  dress,  and  habits.  Let  not  strangers  laugb 
at  all  this  particularity.  It  may  be  in  tliis  instance  carried 
to  a  fanciful  excess,  but  how  conducive  would  an  assimila- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Broek  be  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  mankind  ? 

From  the  nortliern  bank  of  the  gulf  Y,  the  passage  is 
only  one-half  league  to  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Jimster-  xmiterdan 
dam.  Vast  pasture-grounds,  strewed  with  villages  and  scat- 
tered houses,  surround  the  capital  of  Holland ;  and  when 
we  add  to  tliis  the  tranquil  course  of  tlie  Amstel,  a  little 
river  which  passes  through  the  city,  and  whose  banks  are 
bordered,  during  the  fine  season,  with  flowery  meadows  and 
trees  covered  with  a  beautiful  foliage, —  the  tout  ensemble 
presents  a  rich  and  brilliant  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  de- 
lighted spectator.  *  I  know  no  city,'  says  a  recent  tourist, 
'  the  distant  view  of  which  is  so  striking  as  that  of  Amster- 
dam. The  eye  travels  over  one  vast  flat  meadow  of  the 
richest  herbage,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  this,  the  view  is 


boanded  by  a  thick  crowd  of  towers,  cupolas,  and  spirea. 
On  a  nearer  iip]>rfl»ch,  so  level  is  the  wide  esimnse  arniinii, 
'  1h»t  ilhe  vje  seems  to  enibrnco  at  once  the  wliole  of  thiS' 
mngninccnt  cily,  and  crowds  of  masts  arc  seen  mingling 
with  tlie  houses.  It  is  a  sight  truly  imposing,  and  wortlif 
of  a  great  commercial  nation.'*  Tlic  city,  surrounded  bj 
fosses  and  ramjiarla  converted  into  fortificnlions  [bondt- 
vards),  has  no  occasion  to  diead  the  ajiiiruach  of  an  rnemy, 
as  by  means  uf  sluices  tlic  whole  surrounding  country  n4< 
be  inundsted.  A  multitude  nf  canals,  the  greater  part  of. 
them  bordered  by  rows  nf  trees,  run  tlirougli  the  cily,  fbniK 
ing  ninety  islands,  which  ciimmunicale  willi  each  wtliep  ky 
means  of  380  bridges,  of  wliich  Hint  over  the  Amstc)  is  tl« 
finest;  it  is  €60  feet  in  lengtli,  70  in  breadth,  and  is  ( 
posed  of  35  arches.  Tlie  brackish  and  muddy  water  ol 
these  canals,  altliougli  frequently  put  in  moti'm  by  tbt 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  sluices,  yet  spreads  throogll' 
this  vast  city  dangerous  miasmata,  which,  joined  to  (fiebti- 
tnidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  ground,  render 
beallhy  place  of  abode.  One  great  inconvenience  is  tM 
want  of  good  wafer ;  that  of  llic  Amstel  is  bad  ;  they  n 
use  of  the  water  of  the  small  river  VechI,  some  Icagnca  li 
Iho  city :  but  the  best  is  that  which  is  brought  from  Ulrc 
at  a  gp-eat  expense.  Tlio  streets,  almost  all  nf  tbem  i 
straight  lines  uii  tlje  banks  nf  the  canals,  are  uell 
furnished  with  fdot-palhs,  and  carefully  lighted  duringlM 
night;  the  two  finest  called  the  I/eeren-Gragt  and  l! 
Keisera-Gragt,  are  magnificent,  and  arc  more  than  «  kl 
league  in  length.  Nothing  can  equal  llieir  splendour  J I 
It  is  not,  as  in  Italy,  palaces  that  are  Hie  oruameitt  of  Ibd 
streets;  the  houses,  all  built  of  brick  and  painted  wiib  < 
ferent  colours,  are  tastefully  fitted  up  with  tlic  most  af\t 
did  fiirnilure,  and  the  profusion  of  warehouses  and  sl>cn 
garnished  with  alt  the  jiroduclions  of  the  two  worlds,  u 
nouncc  the  wealth  of  a  city  which  long  possessed  IJ 
commerce  of  tlic  universe.  The  R^alver-Slraal  and  H 
JVUredek  especially  resemble  an  exhibition  gullvry.  In  B 
open  air,  of  all  the  treasures  of  industry. 


:,  by  C.  Tenin 
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Fine  public  edifices  still  display  the  commercial  riches  ^^^ 
of  Amsterdam ;  in  the  square  of  Dam,  the  most  magnifi-  ^^^* 
cent  building  is  the  royal  palace,  formerly  the  Stadt-house.  p^^^j.^ 
The  only  fault  found  with  this  building  is  in  its  pnipor-  BuUdioif. 
tions,  which  are  not  in  harmony  one  with  another;  thus, 
its  height,  which  is  116  feet,  not  compreiiending  a  tower  of 
4\,  is  too  much  for  its  length  which  is  282,  and  for  its 
depth  which  is  S22  feet.  It  is  built  upon  13,659  piles.  The 
interior  attests  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  at  the  time  when 
a  building  so  sumptuous  was  erected  for  its  magistrates:  no 
decorations  have  been  spared :  marbles,  statues,  and  pic- 
tures abound  even  to  profusion.  The  royal  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe:  in  length  it  is  120  feet,  in  breadth 
56,  and  98  in  height ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  meridian  line  trac- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Hiiygcns ;  the  marbles  with  which  the 
floor,  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling,  are  covered,  the  pillars 
which  support  this,  the  standards  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
decorate  it  with  a  magnificence  which  nothing  could  re- 
place. The  royal  apartments  are  still  in  the  state  in  which 
Louis  Bonaparte  ornamented  and  furnished  them.  The 
Exchange,  built  over  a  large  bridge  which  conceals  the 
course  of  the  AmsteK  is  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  taste,  250 
feet  long  by  140  in  breadth :  its  principal  front  is  orna- 
mented with  a  Mercury  uf  a  coliossal  size.  The  temples 
and  churches  of  Amsterdam  are  forty-nine  in  number.* 
That  of  Saint  Nicholas,  called  also  Oudtr-Kerk  or  the  old 
church,  IS  a  fine  building,  whose  roof  is  supported  by 
forty-two  stone  pillars,  over  which  arises  a  tower  of  240 
feet  in  height,  possessing  a  set  of  music-bells  composed 
of  tiiirty-six  bells.  That  of  Saint  Catharine,  or  the  New 
Church,  Meiiwe-Kerkf  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  admiral, 
De  Ruyter.  In  the  fine  street  called  Jleeren-Qragt,  meets 
the  society  Felix  Merilis^  which,  from  its  embracing  the 
sciences,  literature,  and  commerce,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  popular  of  this  capital.  It  was  establish- 
ed within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is  divided  into  five  classes. 

•  Viz,  11  for  the  Reformed  religion,  2  French,  1  English,  1  Scots,  2  for  the 
Confessiou  of  Auxsburg,  1  Armenian,  3  Baptist,  34  Roman  Catholic,  1  Qua- 
ker, and  3  Jewish  Sjnagoguti. 


The  firat  is  directed  In  agriculture,  commerce,  and  n 
foctures;   the  second  to  mntlicmatics  and  nnlumi  philoto^ 

~  pliy  ;  tlic  third  to  painlitig,  sciilptuce,  and  arcliitcclnre;  th* 
fourth  to  inui^ic;  and  the  fiTth  to  general  literature.  Exk 
cUas  has  iU  sejiarato  museum,  library,  and  hall  of  ■ 
h\j,  and  the  rules  of  eacli  department  are  as  liberal  as  thv 
objects  are  enlarged.  The  huilding  where  ilii«  society 
holds  its  HittingH  ia  neat  and  cnmmodioun,  anil  maj  W  rA> 
garded  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  finest  gate  of  Uifl 
city  is  tltat  of  Uaartem.  There  are  in  Amsterilam  ttintf 
theati'es  and  a  considerable  number  of  liospitals  and  aln>> 
Iiouses,  six  of  ulitch  are  for  orphans  alone,  and  an  fqnl 
number  are  houses  of  correction  and  hard  labour.  ThM 
establishments,  much  better  attended  to  than  in  most  c 
tries  of  Europe,  are  an  inevitable  scourge  in  a  city,  the  rtt- 
dezvouH  of  a  crowd  of  strangers,  who  spend  there  gold  ibv^ 
and  corrupt  the  lower  classes.  Vfa  must  sec  the  vast  F 
India  House,  the  buildings  of  the  Admiralty,  which,  of 
tiiemselves,  resemble  a  city,  the  docks  for  sbtji-buildii^ 
and  the  majestic  extent  of  tlie  liarbour,  in  order  to  jndgsd 
what  was  tlie  former  activity  of  Amsterdam,    by   the  ■ 

'   which   still    prevails.     Tlierc   annually  enter  the  I 
SOOO  vessels,  but  its  trade  with  the  two  worlds  is  n 
only    support  of  its  population.     There  are  inannfi 
here   of  a    great    variety  of  stuffs,  besides  cbemical  p* 
ducts,  tobacco,  hard-ware  and  jewellery ;  from  the  juaip 
a  great  quantity  of  Geneva  ts  distilled:  and  tbcartAfU 
lapidary    is    carried    to    the  highest  degree  uf  perfcrtfei 
This  great  capital  was  in  tlie  twelfth  century  founded  «t4 
foot  of  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Amstel,  ft-otn  wlictml 
obtained  its  name.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  fonrtct 
century  it  received  the  title  of  a  city;  in  1482,  it  wast 
rounded  by  walls ;  but  It  was  not  till  1 578,  wl.en  It  dtdti 
ed   its  adherence  to  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  that  it« 
quired  importance;  a  century  later  it  had  drawn  witiiiaU 
walls  the  whole  trade  of  which  Antwerp  had  bc«n  su  Im 
in  possession.     At  tiie  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  ««■ 
tury  it  contained  only  2300  houses  :  at  present  tlianuBlta 
exceeds  27,000.    If  we  are  to  believe  a  well  informed  KM 
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grapher,"*^  the  maintaining  the  bridges,  the  canals,  and  the     book 
dikes  of  this  city,  and  those  whicii  are  within  her  bills  of      c^'* 

mortality*  cost  thirty  million  Francs  per  day  !    What  trea- 

sures  must  Holland  be  possessed  of  to  retain  the  billows  of 
the  ocean  within  the  artificiHl  barriers  opposed  to  them ! 
We  conclude  our  accoun];  of  this  great  city,  by  noticing  the 
canal  formed  some  years  ago  to  tlie  Texel,  by  which  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Zuyderzee  is  avoided,  and  not 
only  merchant  ships,  but  ships  of  war  sail  direct  from  the 
Texcl  to  the  {lort  of  Amsterdam. 

A  canal,  four  leagues  in  length,  conducts  from  Amster-  Haarlem. 
dam  to  Haarlemf  an  important  city,  surrounded  by  fosses 
and  ramparts  flanked  with  towers,  which  recall  to  remem- 
brance the  horrors  of  the  too  famous  siege  which  this  city 
sustained  in  1573  against  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  After  a  series  of  bloody  i*eprisals  (head 
for  liead)  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  and  a 
resistance  of  six  months,  the  duke  forced  the  place  to  ca- 
pitulate, promised  an  amnesty,  and  perjured  himself,  by 
putting  to  death,  within  three  days  from  the  surrender,  in 
cold  blood,  and  accompanied  by  tlic  most  frightful  punish- 
ments, the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  reformed  ministers, 
2000  citizens,  and  the  remains  of  tlie  garrison  !  The  build- 
ings of  this  city  are  handsome;  the  streets  are  not  broad, 
but  supplied  witli  foot-patlis,  lined  with  balustrades,  and 
crossed  by  canals  planted  with  trees ;  they  present  an  ensem- 
ble so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  decorated  with  marble,  with  dazzling  sheets  of 
brass,  and  with  paintings.  The  finest  of  its  buildings  is  the 
town-house.  The  church  of  Saint-Bavon  is  celebrated  for 
its  magnificent  organ,  composed  of  8000  pipes,  the  har- 
mony of  which  surpasses  the  highest  melody  we  can  con- 
ceive. In  the  market-place  a  statue,  erected  to  Lawrence 
Koster,  announces  tiiat  tliis  city  boasts  of  having  given 
birth  to  this  man,  who  passes,  especially  at  Haarlem,  for 
the  true  inventor  of  printing,  from  whom  Faust  and  Gut- 
temberg  have  attempted  to  steal  his  types,  his  secret,  and 

♦  .V.  Riirluirty   coujisellor  of  ilic    Duko   of  SMxc-Cobourj^-Gylha,   uulhor  ot 
*  (JuUIr-  *l»-s  Viivn^fturs  en  Kuu'jic' 


hiH  title  to  the  gratitude  of  pnsterity.  This  city  is  alao  tlig 
country  of  llie  learned  liellcnist  Cuineliua  Sclirevelius,  and 
~  of  Wouvermans,  Van-der-Heist,  and  several  other  «)©• 
br&ted  paintera.  Its  society  uf  sciences,  which  ranks  A'tt' 
tinguisiicd  men  amongst  its  inemliera,  and  that  called  tho 
Teylerian,  which  every  year  proposes  prizes  for  tiie  Mia* 
tion  of  several  scienliftc  ijiiestiuns,  place  nanrlent  la  (he 
rank  of  the  learned  cities  in  Holland.  It  is  also  famed  fur 
its  blcaching-gruunds,  its  manulaclures  of  woo]  and  atlktoC 
carpeting  and  velvctst  its  ^uap-works  and  type  foundriN) 
and,  above  all.  for  its  gardens,  wiicre  the  culture  of  tulipSi 
has  almost  degenerated  la  a  mania.  All  tlie  surronndi 
grounds  are  consecrated  to  this  species  nf  industry  —  tii 
adding  to  tho  beauty  of  its  environs,  inhere  there  is  disti 
guishable  a  magnificent  promenade  called  the  ffttodt  pla^ 
Bure-houscs  in  the  line»t  style,  and  tlie  ruins  of  tlin  old  hf 
tress  of  Brcderode,  whose  red  towers  rise  tnajesticaily  ii 
tlie  air. 

The  road  from  Haarlem  to  Ltyden,  formct)  between  k 
canal  and  tho  calm  sea  uf  Haarlem,  is  ei|ually  UiMUitUldf 
and  as  well  kept,  as  the  walks  of  aii  English  gnrdcn; 
not  annoyed  by  carts,  every  tiling  in  Holland  being  carrM 
by  canals.  To  this  city,  the  birth-place  of  Rembrandt,  tl 
Gerard  Dow,  of  Musclienbroet'k,  of  Isaac  Vossius,  aad  t 
John  of  Leydcn,  the  leader  of  the  German  fanatical  td 
nisled  anabaptists  (if  tho  sixteenth  century,  it  is.  foraimi 
tent  of  six  miles,  one  continued  agreeable  promenade  in  Uf 
midst  of  meadow-grounds,  country  houses,  and  cln 
Tillages.  Formerly  celebrated  for  its  industry,  and  lor  U 
trade  in  books,  which  the  printing-presseu  of  the  iLlurii 
rendered  so  active,  it  still  conlniiis  a  population  of  murctbl 
SS.OUOaouIs.  Its  university,  founded  in  1575,  possessing fii 
collections,  a  library  of  60,UOO  volumes  and  14,000  Baa 
scripts,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in  tlie  Ivariied  W0IJ! 
ia  at  all  tiines  much  resorted  to.  Uf  great  cxtcni*  M 
rounded  with  fossts  and  with  walls  opening  to  tito  cnuaB 
round  by  eight  gales,  Leydcn  is  the  union  of  a.  vast  nn 
ber  uf  islandH,  intersected  by  canals  bordered  niili  i 
covered  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  comniaai 
with  each  other  by  a  vast  number  of  bridges,  principally! 
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Stone.     The  principal  street,  called  the  Rupenburg,  is   a     book 
very  fine  one,  and  considered  by  the  people  of  Leydcn  as      <^^(* 

unrivalled  in  Europe :  whatever  may  be  in  this,  the  wliolu  

appearance  of  the  town  is  pleasing ;  and  the  number  of 
handsome  houses  and  venerable-looking  buildings  give  it 
an  air  of  importance.  In  its  town-house  is  to  be  seen  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  of  Lucas,  one  of  its  painters,  represent- 
ing  the  last  judgment.  The  Gothic  church  of  saint  Peter 
contains  the  tomb  of  tlic  celebrated  and  excellent  Boer- 
haave.  The  old  castle,  a  witness  of  the  famous  siege  which 
this  city  sustained  in  1574  against  the  Spaniards,  (hiring 
which  more  than  GOOD  persons  perished  by  famine,  con- 
tains a  labyrinth  visited  by  strangers.  Several  parts  of 
this  fortress  appear  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  wjiich 
seems  confirmatory  of  the  opinion,  hitherto  uncertain,  that 
Leyden  occupies  the  ground  of  Lugdnnum  Batavorunif  men- 
tioned in  the  Tiieodosian  Table,  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus, and  by  Ptolemy,  as  the  most  important  city  of  the 
Baiavi,  This  city,  and  the  Hague,  wiiich  is  but  tliree 
leagues  from  it,  are  in  South  Holland.  It  is  deserving  no-  tik*  Uhim 
tice  in  a  geographical  work,  that  it  is  at  Leyden  where  '*  -*^>'»=" 
the  Rhine,  till  very  lately,  in  tiie  words  of  an  old  traveller, 
'  faintly  finished  its  course,  by  losing  the  small  remainder 
of  its  waters  in  two  or  three  canals,  without  having  the 
honour  to  enter  into  the  sea.'  The  fate  of  this  mighty 
river  is  singular  and  hard.  After  rolling  its  majestic 
stream  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  tiie  frontiers  of  Hol- 
land, it  is  there  robbed  of  its  name  by  the  Waal,  which 
carries  off  the  largest  lialf  of  its  waters.  Before  its  arrival 
at  Arnheim,  the  canal  of  tlie  Yssel,  running  to  the  cast- 
ward,  deprives  it  of  another  part  of  them ;  and  again,  be- 
low Arnheim,  the  Leek  has  usurped  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  stream,  leaving  the  smaller  and  now 
much-diminished  branch,  under  the  splendid  name  of  thi; 
Rhine,  to  pass  on  to  Utrecht,  where  the  Vecht  carries  off 
another  part  of  its  waters.  What  remains  of  this  mighty 
river  was  formerly  lost  in  a  marsh,  without  reaching  iho 
sea,  but  is  by  a  canal,  cut  between  the  years  1804  and 
1810,  carried  to  the  sea,  which  it  joins  at  the  village  of 
Katwyk, 
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BOOK     raised  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  of  the  neighbouriiig 
cL^'      plains ;  windmills,  curiously  and  beautifully  thatched  ;  larp 

farms,  overspread  with  flourishing  cattle;  level  and  excel- 
lent roads  ;^*  villas,  u  alks,  and  gardens,  are  some  of  the 
features  of  the  agreeable  landscape  spread  before  the  tri- 

Dcirt.  vcller.  Delft,  two  leagues  from  the  Hague,  occupies  i 
beautiful  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sehie.  It  is  a  placeof 
defence  of  the  third  class,  a  city  without  stir,  and  aloMist 
without  trade,  although  possessing  manufactures  of  cloth, 
carpeting,  and  soap,  besides  brew-houses  of  reputatioi. 
Formerly  it  was  celebrated  for  its  potteries,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Delft-ware.  It  is  800  years  old ;  but  the  bousei 
are  well  built,  and  the  public  buildings  are  even  magnil- 
cent.  'The  deserted  streets  declare  that  the  best  days  of 
Delft  are  passed  away.  Every  thing  about  the  streets  and 
houses  shows  remarkable  attention  to  neatness;  andDell^^ 
although  without  the  interest  attending  the  bustle  of  trad^ 
remains  a  true  specimen  of  an  old  Dutch  town.'  We  see  . 
in  the  old  church  the  tombs  of  Admiral  lleyn  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Tromp;  the  new  church  contains  those  of  Grotius 
and  the  physician  Lcuwcniioeck,  both  natives  of  Delft, 
w  hich  they  have  thus  rcndircd  illustrious ;  but  the  roost 
remarkable  monument  in  this  church  is  the  mausoleum  of 
AViUiam  I :  at  rrlnscn-HoJ\  a  few  steps  from  it,  this 
prince  was  assiissinated  by  Balthasar  Gerard.     From  Delft, 

iioticrri.iin.  *"  ^^^^  ^'*^"  *^^''*  hours,  we  arrive  at  Rotterdam,  the  most 
commercial  aikd  the  most  populous  city  in  FloUaiid  nest  to 
the  capital.  Rotterdam,  besides  being  one  of  the  roost 
beautiful  cities  in  Holland,  is  most  advantageously  situated 
for  triide,  both  foreign  and  internal.  It  stands  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Meuse,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
German  Ocean,  and  hy  tiiis  river  vessels  of  a  large  siie 
come  up  to  it,  and,  hy  means  of  canals,  arc  carried  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ciiy,  and  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses. 
*  Mothing,'  says  an  old  traveller  quaintly,  *^  can  bo  com- 
j»ared  with  the  pleasant  mixture  of  chimneys,  tops  of  trees, 
and  streamers  of  vessels :  one  is  astonished  to  behold  so 
beautiful  a  confusion,  and  can  hardly  tell   whether   it  be  » 

•  For.  Quaif.  I\c\u\v,  ISo.  iX,  vol.  v.  p.  2':?7. 
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fleet,  a  city,  or  a  forest.'  TIic  city  is  well  paved  and  clean,  book 
the  houses  well  built,  and  cvovy  thing  appears  to  indicate  ^i-'- 
an  active  and  prosperous  connni'ire.  'riii-rr  are  no  re-  " 
markable  public  buildings;  but  the  (piay,  called  the /?oom- 
pjeSf  presents  a  long  line  of  liandsonie  houses,  the  mansions 
of  wealthy  merchants.  It  possesses  schools  and  learned 
societies;  it  is  the  native  place  (d*  Kra^niusy  whose  iiouse 
may  still  be  seen,  and  to  whom  they  have  erected  a  statue 
ill  bronze;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  larger  city  in  the  Nether- 
lands which  does  not  possess  a  piiiiiic  library.  AVith  this 
fact  before  us,  shall  we  be  gtiilty  of  injustice  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  Rotterdam,  in  pronouncing  them  the  Boeo- 
tians of  the  Low  Countries.  Absorbed  bv  their  commer- 
cial  occupations,  the  moments  must  he  very  few  which 
they  have  to  devote  to  the  .study  of  letters  and  the  sciences  !^ 
The  name  of  this  city  signifies  the  dike  of  llollv.i\  because 
it  is  situated  at  the  place  where  the  small  river  of  that  name 
throws  itself  into  the  l^ower  Meuse.  lietween  an  arm  of 
the  river  and  the  lake  of  IJiesboseh,  stands  Dordrecht,  or  i.\i,  ircu. 
JDorU  a  city  whirh  disputes  the  palm  ot  anticpiity  with 
Delft.  It  is  distant  Irom  liotterdam  about  four  leagues, 
and  is  fortified;  hut  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  an  island 
would  prove  a  murh  better  defence  than  tiie  old  ramparts 
that  surround  it.  The  trach*  of  Dort  was  once  \erv  con- 
siderable,  and  its  situation  is  said  t(»  be  more  favourable 
for  foreign  trade  than  Uotterdam,  the  harbour  admitting 
vessels  of  greater  burden;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
trade  now  is  very  iiuiited,  and  confined  very  much  to  tim- 
ber, which  is  floated  down  the  Uhine  in  immense  rafts. 
The  buildings  of  Dort  are  chielly  old-fashioned.  Witliin 
the  bounds  of  this  city  was  held,  in  H>LS  and  \k\VX  the 
famous  synod  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminius; 
and  at  same  time  the  States-(<eneral,  inllnenced  h>  I'rince 
Alaurice,  sentenced  and  put  to  death  the  grand  pensionary 
Barnevolt  at  the  atlvanced  ag<»  <»f  7^2,  .50  of  which  he  had 
spent  with   integi'ity  and  ability  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 

•  '  Wc  >|.r;ik  ;{«!vi>('iil\ ,'  •  i\  l.i''  I  i):« 'cii  (^i  i,  tniy  li«\  iiw«-i5-,  *  in  »-.i\  in-.- 
that  Untlr:  i.!...  Ii:.s  M.inn;  if"  iii'.!  r.:i»  uM  v.  li'i  .-  <  !  •  ..  _:i  (w  '.';\  .iinl  lii.it  :i  li- 
lerury  hpiril  i*"  wiiicly  (liit'ii.^tii  ;:m.":j  tlniu.' —  l-\>.-'..-i  (^Uii.-i'tiijf  /.''.ic'",  .V»>. 
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try.  The  learned  Grotius  was  imprisoned  along  with  Bar- 
nevelt,  arid,  after  a  detention  of  8e%*eral  years,  escaped 
through  a  stratagem  of  his  wife.  The  two  brothers*  John 
and  Cornelius  De  Wilt,  who  were  torn  to  pieces  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  |)opulace  in  1  6r2f  were  natives  of  Dort 

The  province  of  Zoeland,  formed  by  the  islands  which 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  has  for  its  capital  JURddle" 
bourg,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  This  is  an  industriooi 
commercial  city*  wealthy,  and  even  attached  to  learnings  <ir 
at  least  possessing  a  society  of  the  sciences*  besides  being 
the  birth-place  of  Leydeker,  author  of  a  work  on  the  He- 
brew republic.  A  large  canal,  constructed  in  1817f  sup 
plies  the  place  of  its  ancient  harbour.  In  tlie  same  islani 
Flushing  or  VUssingen,  is  defended  by  important  fortifics- 
tions,  possesses  a  large  and  secure  harbour,  docks  wlilch 
can  contain  80  ships  of  the  line,  building-yards  and  ioh 
mense  store-houses,  erections  for  which  they  are  indebted 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  French,  who,  after  liaving  ex- 
pelled the  English  in  1809,  kept  possession  or  this  place 
till  13*14.  It  was  the  first  city  which,  in  1573,  erected  the 
standard  of  liberty;  and  had  also  the  glory  of  giving  birth 
to  thr  renowned  l)e  Uiivter.  The  house  where  lie  was 
born  is  still  shov.  ii  to  strani^cM'S. 

In  northern  Brabant,  the  farthest  south  of  the  Dutch 
provinres,  and  the  most  important  for  the  rank  which  it 
ocrupirs  in  tlie  States-Genrral.  ten  cities  would  merit  being 
mentione<l,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  avoid  the  inonotonoos 
repetitions  wliicii  would  follow  the  description  of  a  great 
number  of  places  presenting  the  same  appearance.  The 
three  jnineipal  ])lares  arc  fortified  towns.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  eastern  Scheld,  and  in  the  midst  of  swampsi 
stands  liergen-op-zoomf  celebrated  as  a  fortress,  and  re- 
garded as  a  ciief-d*oeuvre  of  the  celebrated  Cochorn.  It 
is  famed  for  the  anchovies  which  are  caught  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  lor  its  earthen  ware.  The  tower  of  the  cas- 
tic  widens  as  it  rises,  seems  ready  to  fall,  and  shakes  with 
the  least  wind. 

BoiS'k-Dnc,  in  Dutch  Ilcrtn'^ctibosdh  is  the  capital  of  the 
province.  Watered  by  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa,  which 
unite  lower  down,  and  fall  into  tiic  Meuse,  it  can,  by  inuo- 
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dating  the  environs,  augment  tlic  means  of  defence  which     book 
its  citadel  and  two  forts  already  afford.      I'lic  streets  arc      ^i*'* 

straight  and  well  built;  the  canals  branch  into  nine  divi- 

sions;  the  town-house  and  ratlie<lral  arc  its  fincHt  edifices^ 
and  its  trade  is  considerable.  Amoni^  its  celebrated  men, 
are  reckoned  the  painter  Jerome  Bus,  and  the  mathemati- 
cian S'Gravesande.  Betwixt  these  two  cities,  and  eight 
leagues  from  both  of  them,  stands  lireiUu  defended  by  lor-  H.'i.i. 
tifications  which  are  nearly  a  league  in  circumferenccy  and 
by  vast  marshes.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  war :  in 
1590,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  made  himself  master  of  it  by 
concealing  in  a  boat  loaded  witii  turf,  whicli  he  caused  to 
enter  the  place  by  niglit,  eighty  soldiers,  who  secured  the 
governor  and  opened  the  gates.  Spinola,  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral, thirty-five  years  later,  forced  it  to  surrender,  and 
burned  the  famous  boat.  The  French  seized  it  in  1794; 
but  in  1813,  during  a  sortie  which  they  made  to  attack  the 
besieging  Russian  army,  the  inhabitants  rose  up,  closed  the 
gates  and  prevented  the  garrison  from  re-entering.  One 
of  its  finest  buildings  is  the  great  ciiurch,  tlic  spire  of  which 
is  360  feet  high. 

There  arc  few  countries  where  the  physical  constitution  (i.naiter 
of  the  soil  appears  to  have  more   influence  upon  the  char-  p-lt,.^,, 
acter  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  than  the  Dutcii  pro- 
vinces.   The  humidity  of  the  climate  renders   them   dull, 
phlegmatic,  and  slow ;  they  are  rarely  affected   by  violent 
passions,  but  their  apathy  ceases  whenever  tlieir  interest  is 
affected.     Selfishness  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  tlieir  actions, 
love  of  gain  their  chief  stimulant.      Let  us  acknowledge, 
however,  that  these  two  failings  have  been  the  causes  of 
their  past  greatness,  of  their  riches,  their  patriotism,  and 
even  of  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  and  that  economy 
is  become  one  of  their  political  virtues.     If  their  parsimony 
led  them  to  throw  otF  the  yoke  of  Spain  which  loaded  them 
with  taxes,  —  to  refuse  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy, --- and  in- 
dulgences to  the  Uoman  pontiff;  in  the  great  struggle  which 
they  sustained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  calculating 
spirit,  and  their  perseverance  triumphed  over  every  obsta- 
cle.    They  felt  that  religious  liberty  was  the  basis  of  civil 
liberty  ;  and  that  this  last  confirmed  freedom  of  trade  and 
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BOOK      iiulustry ;  and,  in  tlic  knowledge  oftliisy  tliojr  preserved  as 
c^'-      lung  as  they  couldy  the  advantages  of  a  representative  go- 
'"  vcnnnent.     On  this  account,  whatever  may  have  been  tiie 

moving  spring  of  their  great  actions,  they  liave  at  least  the 
merit  of  having  dircq^ed  their  interested  views  towards  what 
might  be  conducive  to  the  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their 
country.     Their  traducers  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  bring 
forward  their  faults,  to  diminish  the  favourable  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  by  that  crowd  of  useful  worlds  and  es- 
tablishments maintained  at  so  great  an  expense,  which  gire 
to  Holland  so  peculiar  an  aspect.     These  dikes,  say    these 
-  detractors,  raised  to  arrest  tiie  encroachments  of  tlie  oceao, 
are  only  owing  to  tlieir  care  for  their  own  prescrvatioo; 
these  canals  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction, 
have  been  cut  with  no  other  view  than  to  favour  their  com- 
mercial relations  ;  these  hospitals,  these  benevolent  esti- 
blishments,  so  excellent  and  so  numerous,  have   only  been 
founded  to  shelter  a  rich  aristocracy  from  the  attacks  of  the 
lower  classes;  tlieir  good  faith  in  matters   of  business  has 
no  view  but  the  necessity  of  securing  confidence.*    Man  is 
a  being  composed  of  virtues  and  vites  ;  and    we  ought  not 
to  expert  from  a  ])i:nplc   more  disinterestedness  than  from 
an  individual.     Wiio  does  nf)l  see  tliat  in  attributing  to  their 
interest  alone,  the  institutions  and  sjjirit  of  order  which  do 
honour  to  the  Dutcii,  we  reiidei'  lioiniiu;e  to  theii*  jiidguicnt: 
They  are  rcproaclied  wiili  their  national   pride.     >Vhere  is 
then   the   nation   which   doi's  not  love  to  look  back  upon  il^ 
past  splendour?     The    T'l-ench   themselves,  the  m().'%t  livcU 
people  in  the  world,  do  tliev  not  rather  pi-efer  to  think  upoa 
their  military  glory,  than  upon  that  which    they    have  ac- 
quired in  the  arts,  in  liieralurc  and  in  the  scienc  es  r 
Mannr.,s.i       Tlic  uianuers  of  the   Dutch   are  not  dissolute:  ihisU- 
Mir  i)iii.  h.    [jecn  attributed  witii  soiue  reason,  to  the  coldness  of  liiei: 
character,  and   to  iheii-  paisinioiiious  turn.      Xtjt  verv  iiiii- 
cato  in   their  affections,   those  who  have  mistresses  clio?'-*: 
them   from   the  class  ot's  rvaiit^,  and  sometimes  the  wonj:;: 
show   themselves  no;   umjic  dillic  iilt  to  please  in  the  chunc 
of  the  objects  of  their  weakness.     I'herc  is  much  less  dt- 

*  i?ef*  a  work  enliiUil:  tiiniri- I'.oisfJane  its  r.»ys-LJa!,  loi!:.  ij. 
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pravity  found  among  the  lower  classes  in  Holland  than  in  book 
any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  very  seldom  that  vvc  hear  thefts  ^''i- 
spoken  oft  and  still  more  rare  to  hear  of  crimes  committed.  ~~^^^ 
To  go  little  abroadf  to  smoke  much,  to  eat  and  drink  of- 
tenf  are  nearly  the  principal  amusements  of  the  rich  Hol- 
landers. They  do  not  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  society, 
but  they  can  taste  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  life. 
The  only  intercourse  in  society  that  docs  take  place,  is  re- 
gulated by  business  or  profession.  Thus,  there  are  cap- 
tions of  vessels,  rich  merchants  and  bankers,  persons  in 
public  office,  traders,  courtiers,  shopkeepers,  burgesses; 
but  these  classesnever  mix,  and  even  live  in  a  sort  of  jea- 
lousy one  of  another.  Artists  and  men  of  letters  arc  little 
thought  of,  and  though  there  is  no  country  where  there  are 
found  more  museums,  scientific  collections,  literary  and 
learned  societies,  the  good  days  when  so  many  literary  cha- 
racters, savans,  and  celebrated  painters,  were  seen  to  shine 
in  Holland  are  for  ever  past ;  sciences  and  the  arts  are  now 
only  the  relaxations  of  the  industrious  rich,  who,  appreciat- 
ing properly  the  noble  efforts  of  tlio  human  mind,  spai*c  no 
expense  to  give  to  their  children  an  education  whicli  dis- 
poses them  to  give  themselves  up  to  similar  enjoyments. 
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Udcds 

US.OOi  1,0(10 

CaiiB  and  Uonncia 

7,000,0% 

Cottons 

50,000,0011 

Cheese 

]  0,000,000 

£iu»r  (refiDful) 

14,«X).IHX) 

Jewellerj 

4,000,000 

Ball  (do) 

10/100,000 

Stnrcli 

3,500,000 

Spirit! 

40,000,000 

Acidd  and  Salts 

1,500,000 

B^er 

119^,000 

Cordage 

3,000,000 

TobMCo 

28,000,000 

Hats 

0.000,000 

Oil 

30,0(10,000 

Glass 

2,000,000 

Soap 

J  0,000,000 

Clocks 

4,000.000 

Lace 

85,000,001) 

Cards 

1,;!00,000 

Leather 

ae,ooo,ooo 

Bmbroidery 

ip!00,000 

EanhsDware  andPottorj  4,000,000 

Turnery 

600,000 

Bricks  and  Tilea 

6,000,000 

Lead  and  Zinc 

J. 000,000 

PriniitiK  and  Books 

15,000,000 

Miscellaneous 

4,000,000 

BleMbiug 

10,000,000 

Total 

675,000,000 

Carry  forward 

608,000,000 

V.  Prinapal  BranAes  of  the  Ezptnditan  oflht  Mtiktrtandt. 


... 

.«.. 

ttae. 

rt^i™"" 

2,000,000 

2,(«K(,000 

2,100,000 

2,531,036 

Great  offices  of  stato 

1,4«8,635 

1,211,285 

i,ocr>,4:]o 

1,202,811 

Foreign  aSaira 

037,838 

705,6t)3 

76(i,!)6i) 

787,0:!8 

Justice 

3^94,511 

3,221,317 

2,191,010 

3,243,507 

Interior  and  Water- 

Btaai  —  Expense  of 

canala,  &.c. 

7,345,010 

5,010,322 

0,150,240 

5,744,439 

Beligions,  except  the 

Catlioiic 

1,204,2(11 

1,423,440 

1,327.3]  1 

), 3.11,813 

Catholic  religion 

1,32.'!,17C 

2,oai;,730 

1,(31,413 

l,OG2,ti03 

Education,  nrtx,  com- 

merce and  colonies 

3,804,73(3 

1,723,882 

73.01  f)» 

2,I5.V.20 

Finances 

23,314,;«3 

H,30!),r.i7 

3e,7a7,5(i2 

31,5.1:1,10] 

Navy 

0,554,5:n 

5,037,745 

fi,.'>83,842 

5,775.711 

Army 

27,I2B,574 

17,427,732 

18,444,535 

2'2,852,fi5I 

Finance*. 
Revenue  in  Fr.  161,830,000.    Debt  In  Fr.  3,800,000,000. 

•  Th«  eliMiges  for  iducalion  «r«  now  iiitlud«d  un\tt  tlit  lir»tt  cif  liUei 


Hutnir 


^     Fnaeh  - 
'  EnglUh 


'■■K*: 


:m 


to ^flb  ^riKraaiu  ^tt*  AWMrlmAb in  Ak« 


The  iDoruse,  during  a  period  of  three  yean,  in  the  SUdents  of  the 
whole  itx  eetehliahmeats  U  thui  szhibited  : 


Soiencei  233 

Philotophjr  nod  Letten       718 
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BOOK 

IX.  Commercial  Movement  of  ihe 
•■                                         years  1826 

principal  PorU  ^  ffca 
—  1828. 

JktflgtfSM, 

1838. 

ittr. 

im. 

Bhips  entered  at  Amsterdam 
Do.           at  Rotterdam 
Do.            at  Antwerp 
Do.           at  Ostend 

Herring  Fishing 

1,887 

1,587 

928 

482 

131 

1,962 

1,731 

822 

501 

140 

S,1S 

9^065 

9S5 

574 

X.  Army  and  J^avy  in  1829. 


Army 


Navy 


43,997  men. 

Ships  in  Commission 

4,314  men. 

Ships  of  the  Line 

12) 

Frigates 
Corvettes 

33f 
36r 

131  Tenels, 

Smaller  vessels 

50> 

XI.  Chariiable  Inatitutione  of  the  Mtherfands, 


Nature  of  Inititutlona. 

Administrations  for  re- 
lieving the  Poor  at 
home 

Commissions  for  distri-  > 
buting  Food,  &c,         I 

Societies    of  Maternal  f 
Charity  ^ 

Hospitals 

Funds  for  Military  Service 

Royal  Hospital  of  Messine 

Poor  Schools 

Workhouses  of  Charity 

Dcp6ts  of  Mendicity 

Societies  of  Beneficence  } 
for  the  Colonics  J 

Establishments  for  the  ) 
Deaf  and  Dumb  S 

Total 
Monts  de  Pi^t^ 
pavings  Banks 


Number  of 
In  dilutions. 


Individual!      Expantea         Fxpmt  Ar 
relieved.         ol  Relief,     cadi  IndlTidoaL 


5,129    745,652    5,448,740 
36      22,056         82,424 


7^1 


a73 


4 

1,448 

13,493 

9^ 

724 

41,172 

4,091,157 

99.37 

1 

2,277 

110,942 

48.rj 

1 

156 

23,290 

149.30 

285 

147,296 

247,176 

1.67 

34 

6,169 

406.704 

65.92 

8 

2,598 

229,587 

SSJ37 

2 

8,553 

353,529 

41.33 

4 

239 

41,994 

J  75,70 

6,228     977,61 6  1 1 ,049,a36  [kyng^  1 1 .30 
124  4,208,068 

50      18,085    2,771,608    [At.    153.93 
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s 

oio-HOA— «in<NOTr>nsimTree«OM 

1 

1 

If 

1                            w                   .       "1 

IMl  ^1  ^S  ^  1 

iiii^Jii.:ipiiiii 
iiriipnr-iii»| 
HI  nil  III  mil 

2 

ogoM«ooaj;g;r20ra  — OTomo^oo 

S 

X 

o  s  oo  «  «"=  "Sf^  H      owoeooo«ri 

1 

fl 

ogo»t-2®'=SaS'=""'"''"='^'=S* 

1 

i 

Political  Crimes 

Rebellion 

Breach  of  Sanitary  Laws 

Escapes  from  Detominn 

Perjury  and  Subornation 

AsBBBBination 

Poisoning 

Parricide 

Murder 

Assaulting  and  Wounding 

Assaults  upon  Authorities 

Arbitrary  Arrests 

Menaces 

Mendicity  with  violence 

Biganiy 

Abortion 

Infanticide 

Child-stealing 

Rapes  and  Attempts 

Rapes  on  children  under  15  years 

BOOK  CLII. 


'  EUROPE. 

Europe  Continued. — Physical  features  of  the  British  Islands. 

An  atmosphere  of  fogs,  rain  and  perpetual  variation ;  a  book 
political  freedom  which  has  long  been  the  envy  of  tlio  most  cl"- 
enlightened  nations:  an  cstablishe<l  religion  owing  all  its  — — ■ 
power  to  its  disconnexion  with  every  foriign  infitiencv^ :  a 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience:  an  industry  which  has  in- 
creased tenfold  the  riches  of  the  soil :  —  all  these  have  given 
to  the  English,  a  sombre,  abrupt  and  meditative  character; 
a  pride  which  leads  them  to  look  upon  tiiemsclvcs  as  the 
first  nation  of  the  world ;  a  solitary  and  retired  mode  of 
life:  a  set  of  manners  different  from  those  of  thereat  of 
£uroi)e:  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  tliclr  neighbors  :  a 
species  of  egotism  and  a  multitude  of  prejudices  which  give 
rise  among  the  most  numerous  class,  to  that  exclusive  feel- 
ing which  people  agree  to  call  national  character ;  and 
among  those  who  govern,  to  those  itrinciplcs,  sometimes  at 
war  with  justice,  which  have  stamped  British  policy  witii  a 
certain  obliquity  of  character  that  has  rendered  it  an  object 
of  distrust  even  to  their  own  allies.  Still  Great  Britain, 
in  spite  of  the  narrow  limits  of  her  actual  territory,  has  so 
great  a  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  world;  her  power,  essentially 
factitious,  like  that  of  the  maciiines  which  multiply  the  pro- 
duct of  human  industry,  places  her  upon  so  commanding  an 
eminence,  that  no  one  can  avoid  admiring  in  her  the  spectacle 
of  a  formidable  power,  which  like  the  steam  that  drives  the 
vast  enginery  of  her  manufactures,  or  the  ocean  where  she 
pretends  to  reign  sole  mistress,  has  roused  up  in  her  favour, 
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or  shaken  to  their  foundations,  almost  e?ery  nation  of  tin 
ai-lh. 

Tiio  Brilisli  Ifilr3  cntoist  of — Great  Britain,  comprUing 
England  proper,  Wales  and  Scotland;  —  Ii-cland  lying  wtat 
of  this:  the  Hebrides  west  of  Scotland:  UieOrkiioy  IsUndi 
norlli  of  Ilicse  last:  and  slill  fiirtlier  nurtli  llt«  SlielUnd; 
Island.ii.  South  of  Great  Britain  are  a  small  number  of 
islands,  tlie  most  considcralile  of  wliicli  is  Jersey:  to  tlie 
S.  W.  is  tlio  little  arciiiiiclago  of  tlio  Srilly  Islands.  Seve- 
ral olliers,  hereafter  to  be  namcJ,  arc  scattered  ^bout  amnng 
the  preceding.  Weshairbegin  our  description  with  tlioM 
nearest  tlw  coast  of  France, —  the  .inglo-vVorman  Islet. 

Six  leagues  from  the  wcslcrn  coast  of  the  dcparlmcnfof  Lt 
Manchc  lies  ■/isrjej/,  wliicb  Ihc  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  call* 
Barma;  ttits  island  is  defended  on  the  nonli  by  rocki  of  MO 
feet  elevftdon  :  white  un  the  south  a  snrfKce  of  shifting  » 
Hrnks  nearly  lo  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  length  from  W.  lo 
E.  is  4  lefl^ue.'i ;  its  breadth's  :  the  centre  i»  liitly,  and  Vk 
HotI  fei'tile:  Itic  orchards  ofapjilc  trees  wIiicli  cover  Hd 
not  admit  the  culiiviitinn  of  corn,  I>ut  furnish  aitiMaU; 
&6,000  hogsheads  of  cider:  ami  niinirraiM  drovrs  of  calttf 
pMlure  among  the  trees.  The  principal  manufactiirMfli 
wootlcR  Bt<K:ki]igs  ami  caps.  Bucrmty,  farther  norlli,« 
eqniil  in  brca<!lh,  hut  Hliorter  by  a  lengue,  offers  a  ilivcnill 
Yeget»ti'in.  '^'uad  is  scarce,  but  tiie  seaweed  tlirawn  npH. 
the  sliore,  serves  at  once  for  manure  and  fael.  Tlie  I 
isle  of  Sark,  near  Gtieriisry,  n  sorrounded  by  rocks:  Ito 
air  is  free  from  fugs,  and  tlie  soil  produces  sofltdot, 
grain  for  the  consumption  of  ll)e  inhabitants  :  the  interiir 
abounds  in  rahbits,  and  the  shores  in  xeR-Fow).  ^Notllial 
these  islands  and  within  3  leagues  of  Capo  l^aHagiieir 
Mdemey,  callctTby  (he  French  Origny^  ami  known  ronuriy 
to  the  Kontaiis  by  the  name  of  Jirica:  tltia  island  is  SMdV 
but  sufficiently  fei-til«  to  render  its  corn  an  imiKirtaiit  object 
of  commerce.  In  tiic  night  wc  may  descry  from  the  Fnatk 
coast,  the  three  lights  which  shiiio  from  the  surninits  of  Uira 
isolated  rocks,  against  which  the  breakers  dash  and  rniirr 
tho  shore  dangerous  in  a  storm.  Otf  against  Land't  Emi, 
tito  southwestern  cxti-cmily  of  Groat  Britain,  lie  tfao  >ndl 
ist«5  of  BdU^,  143  in  nnmber,  but  of  which  fivo  only  m 
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inhabited,  ^anfel  j,  8t  Mary^  St  Agne$t  Treseot  8t  Mirtin     book 
and  Bryor,  or  Brtliar.    Excellent  wheat  is  raised  in  theae     cm. 

last.     They  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  tho  name  of 

CassiterideSm  Numbers  of  druidical  monuments  are  found 
upon  them.  Jinney  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  druid- 
ical stone  basina  which  it  contains.  This  island,  now  des- 
ert, was  probably  larger  in  former  times :  at  low  water,  the 
foundations  may  be  seen  of  many  buiUings  ovei*flowed  by 
the  sea. 

The  Island  of  Great  Britain  is  tho  largest  in  Europe :  Great 
its  extreme  length  is  about  200  leagues :  in  the  south  it  is  ^"^■io- 
110  leagues  broad;  at  the  centre  28:  and  near  the  centre 
of  Scotland  62.  It  is  situated  between  49""  57'  and  SS"  43' 
north  latitude,  and  between  35'  and  8**  34'  west  longitude 
from  Paris.  Its  surface  contains  11,400  leagues.  Its 
eastern  and  southern  shores  are  less  deeply  indented  than 
the  western :  they  are  consequently  bolder.  There  are  no 
islands  upon  the  eastern  coast^nd  uiion  the  southern  none 
except  that  of  Wight  and  two  others  of  inconsiderable  size: 
on  the  west  are  those  of  Scillj  already  described,  Anglesey, 
Man,  Arran,  Ila,  Jura,  Mull,  Tiry,  Egg,  Rum,  Sky,  the 
Hebrides  and  Orkneys.    In  the  south  the  largest  bay  is 

•that  of  Exeter.  In  the  east  arc,  beginning  at  tho  south,  the 
sandy  bay  of  the  Thames;  tho  Wash,  wliero  tho  littlo 
stream  csdicd  the  Glen  meets  the  sea;  the  frith  which  re- 
ceives the  Humber;  the  friths  of  Forth,  Murray  and  Dor- 

-  noch.  On  the  western  coast  arc  tho  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Sol  way ;  the  bays  of  Morecambc  and  Arlcch,  and  the  Uris* 
tol  Channel,  which  receives  the  Severn. 

The  mountains  of  this  island   constitute  a  system    to  j^f^m,. 
which  belong  those  of  all  tiio  British  Isles.    Excluding  tains. 
Ireland,  they  compose  three  groups :  the  first  toward  tho 
north  is  formed  by  the  higiilands  of  Caithness  and  Inver- 

jiess ;  of  this  group  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  Sky  and 
Mull  are  tho  extremities:  The  second  consists  of  the 
Grampian  Hills  and  some  other  eminences  which  tcrminato 
at  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde :  The  third  comprises  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  the  broken  surface  of  Wales  and  the 


south  p»rt  o(  the  island.    The  first  group  don  not  rat 
above  £500  feet:  the  highest  eminence  in  th«  Mtond  al- 

'  tiiins'  tu  4400,  and  in  the  third  a  few  Buminits  rise  lu  S5D0 
and  3100  feet. 

1  There  aro  no  basins  of  great  extent.  Tlie  btUa  of 
Caithness  and  the  Grampian  chain  form  the  one  toost 
nortiierly :  tlio  must  considerable  and  rapid  river  of  this 
basin  is  the  Speij  wUich  flows  with  a  swift  cour>ii>,  and  with 
much  olistriicliori  from  catanicts  into  Murray  Frith.  Th« 
southern   ramificBtions   of  tho   Grampians   fonn  witli  the 

.  Cheviots  an  extensive  basin  through  wliich  Hows  (lie  Forth: 
this  river  in  a  course  of  60  leagues  traverses  an  extent  of 
meadows,  forests,  and  fertile  plains,  and  its  watera  ahaund 
in   excellent  fisli.     Tlie  Moorlands  and  a  few  other  hills 

.  surround  tlic  vast  basin  of  tlie  Ovsc,  which  under  the  nsmc 
of  Ure  rises  in  the  valley  of  Wenaley,  flows  to  Aysgarthi 
where  it  Forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  takes  the  name  of  Ouse 
ving  tho  Swale,  ^d  the  name  of  Hmiiber  upon 
which  forms  tho  southern 
>rth  that  of  the  most 
important  river  of  Groat  Britain,  IhoTliames.  The  basins 
of  the  southern  fncc  of  the  island  are  too  small  to  give  rise 
to  any  considerable  stream.  Those  on  the  western  face  ar* 
of  small  extent  except  that  traversed  by  the  Severn;  Ibis 
basin  is  formed  by  the  highest  mountains  of  England  and 
Wules:  Ilio  Severn  rises    at    the  foot   of  Plinlimmon  and 

!.  runs  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  basin  of  the  Clyde  in 
Srotland,  is  narrow,  but  worthy  of  notice  fup  the  beautiful 
falls  of  this  river,  one  of  which  near  Stone  Byres  is  84  feet 
perpendicular.  The  region  watered  by  this  stream  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic,  fertile,  and  populous  in  tliD  whole 
country. 

The  lakes  of  Great  Britain  arc  small;  the  largest  in 
England  is  Derwent  Ifalei;  four  miles  bmg  and  one  wide. 
Its  beauiiful  banks  arc  much  frequented  in  summer.  It  em- 
bosoms several  islands,  and  its  waters  are  subject  to  vio- 
lent agitations  without  any  apparent  cause.     In   Scotland 


after  receiving  tho  Swale,  ^d  1 
joining  the  Ocean.  The  nUe  ' 
limit  of  this  basin,  bounds  qv  tl 
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are  many  lakes,  the  most  noted  of  which  is' Loch  Lomand,     book 
SO  miles  long  and  two  to  three  wide.  ^^"• 

The  geological  features  of  Great  Britain  are  highly  in-  *  ' 
teresting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  rocks  of  Lomond. 
every  age.  This  has  givtMi  a  wide  extension  in  England  to  Geology. 
the  study  of  geology  and  metallurgy.  Slate  and  coal  are 
among  the  most  important  mineral  productions  of  the 
island.  Both  in  the  north  and  south,  mines  of  iron  and 
lead  are  numerous :  copper  and  tin  occur  in  the  S.  W.  The 
north  contains  copper,  mercury,  and  precious  stones ;  mine- 
rals abound  in  every  quarter.  Tiic  mines  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  estimated  at  a  value  of  41,600,000  dollars. 
In  Scotland  micaceous  schistus  is  the  predominant  in>ck. 
At  the  Orkneys,  and  the  isle  of  Sky,  red  sandstone  takes  its 
place.  From  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  a  belt  of 
chlorite  and  quartz,  divides  the  red  sandstone  from  the 
micaceous  schistus.  Proceeding  south,  we  meet  with  coal 
grit,  red  sandstone  and  graj^cke  at  intervals.*  In  the 
other  parts  of  Great  Britainjtuiffcrent  varieties  of  the  sand- 
stone and  vast  tracts  of  cosplcxtcnd  from  tlie  north  to  the 
banks  of  the  Trent.  In  the  west,  argillaceous  schistus  oc- 
cupies a  large  tract  of  territory  upon  the  whole  extent  of 
coast,  while  vast  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone  surround 
the  deposits  of  coal  in  the  S.  and  E.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  to  that  of  tlie  IIuiMbcr,  there  stretches  S.  E.  and 
N.  W.  a  long  strip  of  blue  marl  and  lias  :  a  parallel  band 
of  calcareous  oolite,  a  deposit  of  encrinal  limestone  and  an- 
other of  blue  marl  extend  toward  tlie  Channel  followed  by 
the  friable  and  sandy  beds  of  chalk  marl,  clialk,  gypsum 
and  other  earths  like  thoso  in  the  ncigliborhoud  of  Paris. 
These  deposits  which  continue  to  a  distance  from  the  shurc 
are  strong  proofs  of  the  former  connexion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  the  continent.  The  narrow  passage  of  the  straits 
of  Dover  shows  that  the  ocean  can  easily  work  its  way 
through  clay,  sand  and  chalk. 

The  rigors  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  much  ciimato. 
less  felt  in  Great  Britain  than  on  the  continent  under  the 
same  parallel.    The  winds  from  tlicsea,  tcm])crbeasuns  the 

*  See  Estai  rieuW*giriue  bin   I'Litokr^c,  ])ai  M.  A.  lioiit. 


most  opposite,  but  the  variations  of  temperature  nre  sudden 
and  frequent.  If  ilic  nortliern  regions  are  favorable  to  Ibe 
~  giKtwtli  oC  vegetables,  tlie  Btate  of  tlie  atmosplierc  is  often  sn 
obstacle  to  Ilieir  maturity :  rains  destroy  tlie  too  early  ex- 
pectation of  a  plentiful  crop.  Moreover,  in  tlic  Dorth  then 
are  wide  tract»i  of  barren  territory,  and  on  tlio  eastern  ooastt 
sand  and  marshes  opposcan  obstacle  to  fertility.  Tli«tBost 
fertile  (ItNtricIs  are  in  tlie  centre  and  soutli. 

Our  geological  description  leads  us  in  continuatiin,  to 
those  islands  nearest  Great  Britain.  On  the  soutli  we 
encounter  the  isle  of  Wi^/if,  called  by  tlie  ancient  Roman* 
Vectis,  and  by  tlie  ancient  Britons  Gtiitli.  Its  »bape  is  an 
irregular  square,  and^its  surface  contains  SO  square  league*. 
The  little  stream  of  Medina  divides  it,  from  north  to  soutli,  , 
into  two  parts,  and  a  chain  of  bills  crosses  it  from  eaat  to 
west  Its  geological  construction  is  very  singular:  it  is  a 
body  of  par-allcl  bands  following  the  direction  of  the  hills: 
on  the  south  these  begin  \\i|^e  bed  of  ferruginous  sand,  on 
which  lie  sandy  gtauconie,  chiA.  day,  marine  deposits  and 
fresh  water.*  Tlie  soil  is  fcwe,  and  produces  seven  times 
'  more  corn  than  its  inhabitants  consume.  The  shores  are 
rocky. 

Jhglesqf  or  ^nglesm,  near  the  western  coast  of  Wales,  isr 
larger  island  than  Wight.  Itis°4  miles  long  and  IT  broad. 
The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Jfona  or  Mmeg:  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  supreme  chief  uf  the  druids.  Tfic  Romans, 
under  the  reign  of  Nero,  cuni|uered  the  island,  altboiigli  It 
was  not  cnlii-ely  reduced  to  subjection  until  Agricola,  incited 
by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  burnt  the  druida  nlire. 
Anglesey  was  successively  ravaged  by  the  Saxons  and  tbe 
Normans,  and  was  finally  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  £ng' 
lish  under  Edward  I.  On  the  side  toward  Great  Britain  it 
ia  covered  with  forests,  tlie  ancient  sanctuaries  of  dniidiciil 
superstition:  barrows  and  heaps  of  stones  slill  remain  to 
remind  ua  of  its  bloody  ceremonies.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  naked,  without  trees  or  even  hedges:  it  ofiers  no- 
'  thing  to  the  view  hut  an  undulating  surface,  watered  by  nu- 
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raeroas  springs,  and  covered  with  Tcrtile  fields.     Corn  is     book 
raised,  and  many  cattle  pastured  in  tiio  island.     A  copper     ci«"* 
mine  in  the  bill  of  Paris  affords  a  source  of  considerable  — — ^— 
wealth:  the  metal  occurs  in  a  bed  in  some  places  60  )eet 
thick,  the  greatest  mass  of  copper  hitherto  discovei*ed :  it  is 
worked  in  tlie  open  air  like  a  quarry.     In  this  island  are 
also  j/kintB  of  argentirerous  lead,  and   rocks  of  beautiful 
green  marble.    The  geologist  will  also  notice  granite,  ser- 
pentine, and  other  transition  and  secondary  deposits. 

North  of  Anglesey,  opposite  the  Solway  frith,  is  the  Isle  Man. 
of  Mafif  10  leagues  in  length  and  5  in  breadth.    The  sum- 
mer in  this  island  is  without  much  heat,  so  that  its  scanty 
vegetation  baa  a  peculiar  character.    There  are  several  hills 
of  granitic  rock,  but  most  of  the  island  is  a  coal  formation. 

The  mountainous  island  of  .^rran,  where  granite  and  rocks  Arran. 
of  an  igneous  formation  arc  discoverable,  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Brandinos.  Six 
ponds  which  it  contains,  give  rise  to  two  small  streams. 
The  island  is  7  leagues  in  length,  and  its  shores  abound  in 
herring  and  salmon.  All  the  islands  along  the  Scotch  coast, 
from  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  to  Cape  Wrath,  are  com- 
prised within  the  name  of  tlie  Western  Islands  or  Hebrides  t 
^  the  ancients  called  them  Ebndes.  Those  nearest  the  coast,  Hebridoi. 
Ila  and  Jrirn,  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  micaceous 
and  schistose  rock :  they  contain  a  variety  of  metals, 
marshes,  and  heaths,  and  their  atmosphere  is  moist  and  un- 
healthy. Mullf  Rum  and  Sky  are  altogether  volcanic; 
8outh  Uisif  JVor/A  Uistf  Lewis^  and  some  others  of  less  im- 
portance, which,  with  the  foregoing,  extend  48  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  apiiear  to  consist  entirely  of  granite  and 
mica.  The  chain  formed  by  these  is  separated  from  Sky  by 
a  channel  6  leagues  broad.  The  Ilebrides,  which  amount 
in  number  to  300,  are  in  general  exposed  to  a  cold  air  and 
unceasing  fugs  :  86  of  them  are  inhabited  and  well  cultivat- 
ed: some  are  completely  barren.  Most  of  them  have  a 
variety  of  plants,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  upon  any  one  of 
them  a  tree  or  even  a  bush. 

The  Orkney  islands,  which   the  French  still  call  by  tlieir  Oikneyi. 
ancient  name  of  Orcades,  are  separated   from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scotland  by  the  Pentland  Straits  or  Frith,  in 
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which  EIic  sea  is  so  Uoiatcrnus  thut  tho  surf  upon  tlic  rocks 
sjtreads  a.  fine  rain  tu  above  a  )engiic*s  dtHtnnce  witliin  ttie 
■  lanJ:  no  wind,  however  strong,  \»ill  enable  the  mariner  tu 
stem  the  current  in  this  place.  There  are  so  of  these  islands, 
hilt  nnt  half  are  inhabitcil.  Red  sand-stuno  ia  the  prevail- 
ing rock:  the  stony  soil  wears  a  melancholy  aipcct,  «nil 
there  is  litllo  vegetation  hesidcs  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  l(piitli, 
&c.  NotwithBtawding  the  rigour  nf  the  climate,  tlicre  is 
little  snow  in  winter,  and  it  never  lies  lung.  Ilcre  may  be 
remarked  uome  of  the  jihenomcna  attending  the  northern 
regions:  in  June  and  July  tlie  twilight  is  HUfBcicntlyatrong 
to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  read  at  midnight:  in  December 
and  January  the  sun  is  not  above  the  horizon  fur  mora  than 
four  hours. 

In  the  Shetland  or  Zetland  islands,  these  effects  occar  in  a 
still  higlier  degree ;  the  longest  day  is  19  tiours  15  mitiutea) 
the  shortest  4  hours  45  minutes;  the  winter  commences  at 
the  end  of  Octohci-  and  coiittnucs  till  April.  During  this 
season  a  jierpetual  rain  is  falling,  storms  beat  against  the 
sliores,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  cut  nfl*  from  all  commnnica- 
tion  with  Ihe  rest  of  the  world.  Tlio  only  spectacle  which 
niituro  exhibits  at  this  season  is  the  aurora  bnrealis,  the 
brightness  of  which  equals  that  of  tlic  fulj  moon.  The  Shet- 
land IsUndt»  are  86  in  number,  and  40  arc  inhabited.  Tbey 
contain  granite  and  rockx  uf  igneous  origin,  with  red  sand- 
stone :  their  vegetation  i^  poorer  than  that  of  lliu  Urkneys, 
and  their  soil  for  the  most  part  is  mnrslty. 

Ireland  in  the  longest  part  ia  105  leugties  in  length  from 
norlh  to  south,  and  in  l!ie  widest  part  ()3  leagues  in  breadth. 
Its  Eui-riice,  which  the  numet-ous  indentations  of  the  coMt 
render  difficult  to  measurC)  contains  about  3,800  sqimre 
leagues.  Situated  under  nearly  the  same  parallel  with 
England,  it  has  a  similar  climate,  although  the  aii-  of  Ire- 
land is  more  humid.  It  lies  west  of  Great  Britain,  between 
51°  SO'  and  55°  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  7°  35'  and 
1£°  40'  west  longitude  from  Paris.  Its  chains  of  mountains 
are  numeious.  Nearly  all  run  north  and  south  from  Ben- 
gore  Head  to  Carnsoro  Point;  but  from  this  last  tho  most 
considerable  extend  from  cast  to  west.     They  constitute  tbe 
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fourth  group  of  the  system  of  British  mountains ;  none  of    book 
them  rise  higher  than  3160  feet.  clii. 

The  most  important  of  the  rivers  to  which  they  give  rise  """■""" 
is  the  ShannoHf  which  rises  in  Allan  Water,  and  passing  ^^^''"' 
throagh  several  lakes  which  increase  its  magnitude,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  after  a  course  of  50  leagues. 

The  dampness  of  the  air  of  this  country  is  much  increas-  Lake*. 
ed  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  lakes :  the  largest  of 
these  is  Lough  Bamf  about  10  leagues  in  length,  and  4  in 
breadth.  Lough  J^gh  is  equal  in  breadth,  but  only  7  leagues 
long ;  a  peculiarity  of  this  lake  is  that  its  waters  deposit  a 
calcareous  sediment  like  that  of  certain  mineral  springs: 
tliese  waters  are  esteemed  medicinal  in  a  variety  of  mala- 
dies. Corribf  a  lake  about  as  long  as  the  last,  has  a  mean 
width  of  about  a  league.  But  the  most  noted  of  these  lakes 
for  the  romantic  scenery  around  it,  is  that  of  XlUarney;  its 
banks  are  ornamented  with  the  arbutus,  whose  creeping 
branches  and  dark  coloured  berries  of  an  agreeable  taste, 
are  reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Ireland  was  once 
covered  with  forests,  but  is  almost  entirely  bare  at  present : 
immense  kys,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country,  have  Bogt. 
taken  their  place:  from  the  bottom  of  these  bogs  the  inhabit- 
ants procure  wood  for  fuel:  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete 
inreservation,  and  what  induces  a  belief  that  these  trunks  of 
trees  are  the  remains  of  ancient  oak  forests,  is  the  fact  that 
the  waters  seem  to  be  saturated  with  tan.  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  even  of  men  who  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
bogs,  have  been  found  converted  into  a  sort  of  leather.  It 
is  said  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  other  antiquities  have 
frequently  been  found  in  their  depths. 

Ireland  oflers  to  tlie  geologist  rocks  of  every  age,  from  Geology. 
the  oldest  to  the  newest.  Some  of  the  mountainous  groups 
belong  to  the  family  of  granites;  micaceous  rocks  occupy 
all  the  southern  part  between  Loughs  Earn  and  Neagh  :  old 
limestone,  which  affords  valuable  marble,  schistose  slate, 
which  excels  that  of  Wales,  sandstone,  the  whole  coal  form- 
ation, beds  of  gypsum,  marly  limestone,  and  other  kinds, 
which  afford  excellent  chalk,  appear  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly ;  the  whole  coast  parallel  to  Scotland,  from  the  bay  of 
Carriekfergus  to  Bengore  Head  is  volcanic.     Within  these 
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Europe  Continued. — Sistorical  and  Topographical  Dacrip- 
fion  of  the  British  Itlanda. 


SECTIUN    I.      EMGLARD   ASH   WAI-BB. 

The  division  of  the  British  islands  into  three  kingdoraa^ 
a  division  long  consecrated  by  time  and  use,  warns  us  not 
'  to  confound  in  a  single  sketch,  what  relatrsto  tUcJr history^ 
their  industry,  and  their  topographical  features.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  Kingdom  of  England:  next,  Scotland  and 
her  dependent  islands  will  pass  in  review  before  us:  after 
these  we  shall  cast  a  look  of  interest  upon  Ireland,  a.  dis- 
tinct kingdom,  but  diRerent  fnim  the  two  others  in  industrjr, 
intelligence,  and  religion:  a  country  whose  recent  enianci- 
pation  has  restored  those  rights,  which  religious  intolerance 
so  long  wilhlield  from  her,  and  who  now,  tUanka  to  tho 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  called  henceforth  to  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  advantages  with  her  sister  kingdoms.  We  shall  then 
finish  our  picture  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  a  few  reflections  on  tho  history  of  the 
British  g9vernment,  on  the  wonderful  prosperity,  and  the 
manners  of  the  English  nation  in  general. 

The  space  comprised  between  the  Tweed,  the  southern 
range  of  the  Cheviot  hills  and  the  Sulway  frith  on  the  north, 
and  the  British  Channel  on  the  south,  constitutes  the  King- 
dom of  England  and  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

Vain  endeavours  have  been  made  to  throw  light  upon  the 
origin  uf  the  names  Britannia  and  Albion,  which  the  ancients 
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bestowed  open  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  bnt  which  belong  book 
nore  properly  to  the  southern  part,  inasmuch  as  they  named  cuii. 
the  northern  extremity  Caledonia*  Some  authors  derive  — — — 
Britannia  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  colaur,  because  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country  painted  their  bodies: 
others,  taking  into  view  the  known  fact,  that  the  Phenicians 
traded  to  these  parts  for  tin,  pretend  that  the  original  name 
of  the  island  was  Bratanac,  signifying  in  the  Phenician 
language,  land  of  tin.  The  name  of  Albion  is  owing  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  shores.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  Anciept 
were  probably  of  Celtic  origin  :  the  pictures  drawn  of  them  ants.  ~  . 
by  Cesar  and  Tacitus,  recall  to  our  mind  the  savages  of 
North  America.  They  were  ignorant  of  clothing :  those  of 
the  southern  coasts  were  clad  only  in  the  hides  of  animals : 
all  of  them  painted  their  bodies  blue,  and  by  a  sort  of  tat- 
tooing, marked  their  limbs  with  the  figures  of  animals. 
Long  flaxen  locks  covered  their  shoulders :  their  religion 
forbade  them  to  eat  fish  or  fowl.  Their  towns  were  nothing 
but  rude  assemblages  of  huts  surrounded  with  fields,  and 
defended  by  slight  ramparts  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul.  They  were  fierce,  cour- 
ageous, and  greedy  of  carnage  in  battle.  When  the  south- 
em  part  of  Britain  was  brought  under  Roman  subjection, 
after  a  struggle  which  lasted  from  the  invasion  of  Julius 
C»sar  till  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  a  period  of  130  years, 
the  whole  island  was  distributed  into  17  petty  states,  each 
having  a  chief  with  the  title  of  king.  The  Romans  were 
not  able  to  subdue  Caledonia,  and  as  a  defence  against  the 
Caledonians,  Adrian  built  a  wall  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tinna  or  Tweed  to  Solway  frith,  then  called  Ituna  JSSstua^ 
rtvm:  this  wall  marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  present 
Kingdom  of  England.  Severus,  however,  pushed  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  the  frith  of  Forth,  tlie  Bodra  •^stuarium  of 
the  Romans,  and  built  a  second  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the 
frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clota,  now  the  Clyde.  After  tlie 
death  of  this  prince,  the  Roman  part  of  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces.  1st,  Britannia  prima,  2d,  Britannia 
secundOf  containing  the  early  conquests  of  the  Romans  from 
the  channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stour.  3d,  Ftavia  CaBsarien- 
91$,  comprising  all  the  territory  in  the  east,  from  the  Stour  to 
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cLiii.     4th,  Maxima  C^sarimsts,  comprising  the  counties  at  York 

"^^^"^  and  Lancaster.  5th,  VaUnda,  a  province  formed  out  of  the 
territory  conquered  from  the  Caledonians.  In  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  tlic  Romans  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  island  to  oppose  the  invasions  of  the  burbariiins  in  Gaul: 
in  ttiis  manner  llic  Brilanni  were  thrown  upon  tlieir  own 
resources. 

They  chose  for  a  king,  Vortigern.  one  of  their  own  na- 
tion :  this  chief  in  order  to  resist  the  Caledonians,  persuaded 
the  Britons  to  call  over  the  Saxons  as  allies.  The  sove> 
reignty  of  England  then  became  divided  between  Vortigern 
and  Hengist  the  Saxon  leader.     Tlio  success  of  (his  ad- 

Invasion  of  venturer  induced  the  Jingli,  the  Jutea  and  other  people  froiii 

Ju*cf,''&c.  ^^^  north,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  Great  Britain.  Hardly 
wore  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  driven  hack  within  their 
own  limits,  when  the  new  comers  tnriicil  their  arms  against 
the  Britons,  who  found  no  safety  but  among  the  mountains 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  that  part  of  France  which 
from  this  time  bore  the  name,  of  lirttagne  or  Brittany,  The 
contemporary  revolutions  nf  the  Roman  empire  were  acted 
over  un  a  small  scalo  in  Great  Britain;  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  invaders  took  each  one,  the  title  of  King,  and 
there  successively  arose  seven  Kingdoms,  namely,  Kent, 
Sussex,  East  Anglia,  Wtastx,  JS\)rthumberliind,  Essex  and 
JSerda;  all  were  united  in  apolitical  association  which  was 
occasionally  disturbed,  hut  continued  to  the  9th  century. 
During  the  existence  of  this  confederacy  which  bears  the 

Ueptnrchy   namc  of  tlie  Heptarchy,  the  Jingles  maintained  almost  ex- 

>clusively  the  first  rank,  and  this  circumstance  probably  in- 
duce Egbert  the  king  of  Wessex,  who  united  the  whole  un- 
der his  sceptre,  to  bestow  upon  the  country  the  name  of 
^ngle  Land,  which  the  mure  modern  English  changed  to 
England,  and  the  French  to  Jitiglcterre.  Alfred  was  the 
first  who  divided  tlic  kingdom  into  counties:  it  did  nut 
then  include  the  priucipality  of  Wales. 
vtbIce.  This   small   territory    was    uriginally    inhabited   by  the 

Ordorices  and  the  Silurea,  wlio  were  subdued  by  the  Ro-" 
mans.  When  tbe  Britons  fled  from  tlie  Saxons  into  this 
country,  they  established  within   its  limits,  which  contain 
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about  a  thousand  square  leagues,  six  separate  kingdoms,     bock 
which  continued  till  843,  when  Roderic  the  Great,  assumed     cliii. 
dominion   orer  the   whole.     His   three  "^ons   divided  this 
kingdom  into  three  portions ;  these  were  soon  reduced  to  two, 
which  are  to  this  day  distinguished  as  North  and  South 
Wales.     The  sovereignty   of  the  kingdom   expired   with 
Idewettffn  ap  ShiiJffUhf  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ed- 
ward I,  in  1285.     The  principality  was  united  to  England, 
and  Edward  conferred  upon  his  son  the  title  of  Frince  of 
fFaleSf  a  title  which  the  oldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  continued  to  bear  to  the  present  day.     It  was 
not  however  till  the  16th  century,  under  the  reign  of  Hen- 
.  ry  YIll,  that  the  whole  country  was  brought  under  the 
Bnglish  laws.    Its  pliysical  character,  the  mountains  which 
oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  people,  all  conspired  to  delay 
a  perfect  union.    After  this  event  the  kumbre  or  gaelic,  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic,  fell  slowly  into  disuse:  at  present  it  ex- 
ists only  among  the  mountainous  regions. 

England  proper  is  divided  into  40  shires  or  couiitios.  Political 
without  including  Wales,   which  contains  12.     Before  pass-  En^l^n^ci!^ 
ing  these  in  review,  we  will  consider  in  their  topographical 
relation,  the  AngiO'J^ftjrman  hlandSf  near  the  French  coast. 

These  islands  constitute  the  remnant  of  the  British  do-  An^io 
minion   over  the  ancient  dutchy   of  Normandy.     The  in-  is"am?»? 
habitants  enjoy  perfect  liberty :  they  are  under  their  own 
laws,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  Norman  cus- 
toms, but  an  appeal  lies  from  their  courts  to  the  king  in 
council.     The  French  is  the  only  language  used   in  their 
courts :  no  act  of  parliament  has  the  force  of  a  law  in  these 
Islands,  before  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.    The  inhabitants   are   exempt  from   naval   and 
military  service :  their  commerce  is  unshackled :  and  a  freo 
port  allows  them  an  open  commerce  even  in  time  of  war 
with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.     This  port  is  8t  Helier 
in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  a  little  town  containing  with  St  Aubin  Jcvbcy. 
and  12  villages  or  parishes^   a  population  of  29,000  souls. 
The  churches  are  the  only  remarkable  edifices  in  the  island, 
and  are  fine  Gothic  structures.    The  shores  of  Jersey  are 
defended   by  towers,  batteries,    and    a    strong    garrison. 


BOOK  Chtemaetf  is  smaller  and  less  populous  ;  its  iniiabilants  art: 
cLiii.     21,000:  tlie    Catliolics  arc   not  very  numerous:    diSerent 

■;  sects  of  Prntcslants  have  rach  llieir  cliurcli.     Si  Pierre,  Ibc 

Ky.'"  only  town  wliicli  tlic  islaiiil  ciinlains.  is  the  seat  of  tlie  cuurts 
of  justice:  tliis  town  cotisista  of  a  single  street  rather  nar- 
row, but  well  built:  the  harbuur  is  coinmocliouH.  It  is  de- 
fended fi-om  llio  waves  by  two  strong  piers,  and  front  ene- 
mies by  n  citndel  called  Chateau  Cornet,  uliicli  stands  upon 
a  steep'ruck  surrounded  by  the  seat  B'ld  is  only  accessible  at 
low  water  by  a  narrow  passage.  A  town  —  or  rather  from 
the  rudeness  of  its  buililings  —  a  viliuge,  containinE;  1000  in> 

Aideiney.  habitants,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  littlo  island  of  M- 
demetf. 

Sciliy  Among  the  Sdlly  Islatids  we  shall  mention  only  8t  Mary, 

which  contains  the  small  town  uf  Heugton  with  «  prison, 
and  Tresco  where  the  littl^  town  of  Uolpfiin  has  nothing 
rooi-o  Worthy  uf  attention  than   the  preceding.     These  js- 

Co,i.ivfliL  lands  belong  to  the  county  of  Cornivail,  a  district  formerly 
inhabited  by  tlie  Dumnonei.  A  relic  of  this  Celtic  people 
exists  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  couotry : 
less  than  a  century  agu  the  Cornish,  a  Kumbre  dialecti  was 
the  only  language  spoken  here.  Another  remarkable  ub< 
Ject  of  tlie  same  origin  will  be  found  in  the  drtiidical  monu- 
ments, some  of  which  are  immense  blocks  uf  granite  with 
rounded  surfaces,  resting  ujion  other  blocks  in  such  perfect 
equilibrium  that  a  slight  exertion  will  communicate  to  then 
a  motion  which  endures  for  a  surprising  length  of  lime. 
One  of  these  stones  is  computed  to  weigh  upwards  of  100 
tons. 

induitry.  AgHcullure  has  made  littlo  progress  in  this  arid  and 
hilly  region,  which  contains  but  u  small  number  uf  fertile 
valleys:  but  its  fisheries  which  afford  occupation  to  above 
13,000  individuals,  and  produce  annually  2i!Q,000  dollarot 
and  its  mines  of  copper  and  tin  yielding  a  product  of  near 
3,000,000  dollars,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the 
county.  These  two  great  branches  of  revenue  seem  to  en- 
joy a  monopoly  of  the  industry  of  Cornwall,  yet  thci-e  ai-e 
several  paper  mills  upon  the  streams  about  Haijle,  a  village 
noted  for  its  manufactories.  Carpets  arc  made  at  Truro, 
and  coarse  woollens  at  Calliugton,  Laututaton,  81  AitUl, 
Bodmin,  and  some  other  places. 
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In  point  of  commerce  and  maritime  affairs  Falmauth  is  book 
the  most  important  place  in  the  county.  Two  centuries  cliii. 
agOy  this  town  was  only  a  cluster  of  wretched  huts,  the  ^— — 
dwellings  of  fishermen.  But  its  position  outside  the  chan- 
nel enabling  ships  to  sail  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  avoid 
the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  the  establishment  of  packets  be- 
tween this  port  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  tlie  West  Indies 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  made  it  a  town  of  im- 
portance. The  barbonr  seems  to  occupy  the  spot  named  by 
Ptolemy  Cenioni$  OsHunu  At  the  entrance  is  a  rock  called 
Black  Rock,  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  Phenicians 
landed  to  purchase  tin  of  the  natives :  the  bay  of  Falmouth 
is  capable  of  sheltering  the  whole  British  navy.  The  Cento 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographer,  is  the  river  Fal,  which 
gives  name  to  the  town.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  long,  well  built  street ;  and  with  the  harbour,  is  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  each  situated  on  a  point,  and  construct- 
ed by  Henry  YIII :  one  of  these,  called  Pendennia  Castle, 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  Elizabeth.  It  made  a  long 
resistance  to  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  the  works  of  the 
besiegers  may  be  still  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

BevonsMre  lies  east  of  the  preceding.  It  is  washed  by  Deroo- 
the  Bristol  channel  on  the  N.  and  the  English  channel  on  the  ^^"^' 
S.  The  Tamor  and  Ex  are  its  principal  rivers :  the  former 
constitutes  the  western  limit,  and  flows  into  the  bay  of 
Plymouth :  the  latter  rises  in  a  sterile  and  marshy  tract 
called  Ex-moor:  it  receives  numerous  streams  and  runs 
into  the  English  channel  at  Exmoutb.  In  traversing  De- 
vonshire we  are  struck  with  the  variety  of  the  surface  and 
soil :  the  valley  of  Exeter,  and  the  country  from  the  Teign 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  are  unsurpassed  in  feKility  and 
wealth:  they  furnish  London  with  a  fine  breed  of  long- 
homed  cattle^  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 
The  southern  coast  is  under  excellent  cultivation,  and  offers 
the  most  charming  scenery ;  while  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tamar,  a  plain  seven  leagues  long,  and  five  wide,  offers  a 
spectacle  of  the  most  revolting  sterility.  This  plain,  whicli 
from  the  most  ancient  period  has  borne  the  hame  of  the 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  indicating  that  it  was  once  covered  with  Dartmoor. 
trees,  presents  to  the  view  but  tracts  of  marsh  formed  by 
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the  rivci-  Dart,  immense  blocks  of  granite  Iieaned  togetlwr 
in  cotifusioti,  pent-bogs,  furnisliing  tlio  only  fuel  uf  the  ]»• 
'  habitants,  and  licalbs  wliicli  surve  for  jiasturc  to  florka  uf 
slieep,  loan,  ilwarfisli,  nnil  uFtcn  decimateil  by  tli«  rnt.  Tim 
iiiliabitnnis  of  liiis  saviigc  teiritory  are  called  Moermtn, 
and  are  considered  the  most  ignorant  and  brutisii  [wnplc  it 
nil  tlie  west  of  England.  For  many  years,  rffiirtB  ltaT» 
been  made  witii  some  success  to  civilize  tliem,  nnd  render 
tho  country  susceptible  of  lillnge,  In  tlic  midst  of  tliif 
mai-sliy  anil  barren  spot,  more  than  7000  Fi-ench  anti  Ameru 
can  prisonors  were  confint^d  in  n  huge  prison,  whicli  sine* 
the  return  of  jieacc  lias  been  converted  into  ati  agricullonl 
establishment  for  the  poor. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  shire,  Plymouth,  fornirrlj' 
culled  DcvoHporlf  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns.  UtA 
has  one  of  ihe  busiest  harbours  and  most  important  ninl' 
docks  in  the  kingdom.  An  immense  breakwater  nhich  de- 
fends the  harbour  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  the  E^ 
dyntono  lighthouse  standing  in  tho  midst  of  the  seat  >ro  con- 
structions w'orlhy  of  a  great  nation. 

The  ancient  people  of  Devonshire  were  tlie  same  «illl 
those  of  Cornwall :  their  principal  town  was  /s«r,  the  Jxt 
Dnmnonionim  of  tho  Itinerary  of  AntoninCt  called  aftov 
wards  Ercfster,  and  now£a:eier.  These  variona  names  li 
dicafe  its  position  upon  the  river  Ex.  Formerly  it  cm 
taincd  such  a  number  of  convents  as  to  gain  the  appellnliM 
ot  Jifonks-town.  The  place  is  well  built:  Its  fonr  principll 
streets  unite  at  a  point  called  Carfax,  from  two  NonnM 
words  signifying  four  rotids.  The  southern  part  of  fl 
town  is  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle  ascribed  toll 
West  Saxons,  although  its  name  of  Jtougemont  impHca  ntllt< 
a  Norman  origin.  One  of  tho  fincBt  buildings  in  Exeter! 
tho  Insane  Hospital,  remarkable  for  its  size  as  well  as  net 
ness.  Tiie  bridge  across  tho  Ex  would  make  a  good  «p 
pearance  if  it  were  not  in  a  Gothic  and  absurd  tnanncr.  a 
cumbered  with  a  number  of  houses  and  a  church  whicli  co* 
a  great  portion  of  the  briUgi',  interrupt  the  circulaUon 
the  air,  and  spoil  the  prospect.  An  arm  of  ihe  sea  w 
the  town  walls  before  one  of  tho  carls  of  Devon  rttined 
navigation  of  it  by  dykes  and  aluiccs.    The  present  barb 
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was  constructed  in  169f :  it  will  not  admit  vessels  of  above     book 
1 50  tons.  cLiii. 

Following  our  course  east,  we  come  to  Dorsetshire,  a  ter-  — — — 
ritory  justly  named  the  garden  of  England.    The  plains  of  ghire!  * 
tlie  soutbf  formerly  covered  with  forests,  are  changed  into 
fertile  fields :  a  range  of  chalky  hills  extends  from  east  to 
west.     Upon  their  sides,  and  on  the  downs  upon  the  coast, 
herds  of  fine  cattle  are  fed :  Dorsetshire  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 8OO9OOO  sheep,  and  exports  annually  1 50,000.     From 
the  central  parts  to  the  eastern^  limit  are  vast  heaths,  which 
.in  this  quarter  do  not  give  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
country,  but  the  sterility  of  tliis  portion  is  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  richness  of  the  valleys  in  the  soutliwest.    The 
sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Frome  and  the  sea, 
improperly  called  the  Isle  of  Furbeck^  is  celebrated  for  its  isle  of  Par- 
quarries,  from  which  are  taken  stones  for  paving,  and  others  ^^^* 
susceptible  of  a  polish  equal  to  marble :  much  of  this  stone 
is  used  in  the  country,  but  another  peninsula  extending  into 
the  sea  with  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  furnishes  ex-  isie  of 
cellent  freestone,  which  is  exported  in  vast  quantities  to  p<>'^1a°^' 
London. 

Dorchester,  situated  upon  an  eminence  on  the  Frome,  is  Dorchei- 
tbe  shire  town,  and  is  of  an  ancient  date.  In  former  times  ^^^' 
the  DurobrigaB  gave  it  the  name  of  Durnovaria,  signifying 
passage  of  the  river  :  the  Romans  called  it  Durnium,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  tlie  direction  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  Several  military  roads  which  traverse  the  coun- 
try, unite  in  this  spot  The  town  is  well  built  of  hewn 
stone,  with  neat  and  well-paved  streets,  excellently  lighted 
at  night.  The  most  remarkable  object  within  its  limits  is  a 
central  prison,  containing  but  88  prisoners,  but  comprising 
also  a  penitentiary  and  house  of  correction. 

Somersetshire  is  famous  for  its  cider :  two  cities  here  at-  Somerset- 
tract  our  notice.     Wells  receives  its  name  from  the  wells  of  *^"®- 
St  Andrew,  and  is  a  neat  and  well  built  place :  its  cathedral 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  13th  century. 
Bath,  one  of  the  most  elegant  cities  in  the  kingdom,  contains  Bath, 
many  beautiful  promenades,  fine  buildings,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral :  it  has  long  been  a  famous  resort  for  stran- 
gers, and  fashionable  English,  drawn  hither  by  the  virtues 


of  Ha  minei-nl  waters  ;  and  that  immense  crowd  of  ricli  idlers 
80  tiMmerous  in  EnglamI,  wlio  seek  in  tlicdisHijiatiun  of  this 
~  spilt  a  relief  from  the  ennui  which  [nej-s  upon  the  unem- 
ployed. Bath  is  a  town  of  mere  aniiispmentt  and  its  trade 
is  maintained  solely  hy  tlio  consumption  which  thia  pro- 
duces. It  was  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  in 
allusion  to  the  efficacy  and  warmth  of  its  waters,  gave  it 
(he  name  of  ^qusE  Solia :  the  vestiges  of  some  of  their  noble 
edifices  are  yet  to  he  seen,  among  otlici-s  llie  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicated  by  Agricola  to  Minerva.  A  Roman  way 
travei'scH  tliis  whole  shire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
called  BdgsB. 

The  land  in  this  quarter  offers  frequently  the  contrast  of 
barren  plains  and  feitile  valleys.  Travellingorcr  it  length- 
wise,  we  pass  the  hanks  of  the  Taunton,  where  the  soil,  if 
we  may  believe  (he  inhabitants,  has  no  need  of  manure,  and 
draws  its  fertility  from  the  mere  action  of  the  sun's  rays; 
we  tiien  behold  before  us  the  forest  q{  Exmoor,  the  melan- 
choly nakedness  of  which  is  enlivened  only  hy  a  few  deer. 
Briilol,  on  the  Avon,  which  traverses  this  city  after  leav- 
ing Bath,  is  divided  by  it  into  two  parts.  That  on  the  left 
bank  belongs  to  Somersetaliire ;  that  on  the  right  to  Glou- 
cestershire. This  city,  irregularly  built,  consists  of  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses:  the  handsomest  buildings  arc  in 
the  suburbs.  Still  it  hns  some  fine  edifices,  and  two  public 
squares,  one  of  which,  Quecu  Square,  is  ornamented  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  Bristol  is  thought  to 
have  existed  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Avon,  which  falls  into  the  British  Channel  three  miles  be- 
low the  city,  is  navigable  tlii-oiigli  that  extent  for  the  largest 
ships:  consequently  the  commerce  of  this  place  is  largo,  and 
the  papulation  numerous.  In  the  netghbonrhond  are  some 
mineral  springs :  those  most  frequented  are  Cliffon  and  2fot 
fFells.  It  is  said  that  during  the  enrlliqnake  at  Lisbon,  the 
country  here  offered  a  singular  plienomenon  :  the  river  flow- 
ed back,  the  water  of  a  well  in  the  village  of  Kingswood 
turned  hiack  as  ink,  and  the  springs  at  Hot  IFells  wore  agi- 
tatod  and  turned  of  a  reddish  colour.* 

•  Set  0  TopgrBpliiciil  Dlclion.iiy  of  the  UniW  Kingrtoni,  by  B.  P.  Capper. 
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North  of  Bristol  is  Olouce8ter,hui\t  of  brick  and  wood^on     book 
the  left  bank  of  the  Severn :  small  vessels  only  can  come  op     cliii. 

to  the  town  at  high  water.     Its  cathedral,  begun  in  1047,  

is  a  handsome  structure,  420  feet  long  and  144  wide :  it  is  ^^^"^^^^ 
supported  by  pillars  of  enormous  size,  which,  after  a  project 
bad  been  started  to  shave  them  down  to  a  smaller  diameter, 
were  discovered  to  be  hollow.     We  leave  it  to  architects  to 
decide  upon  the  motive  for  this  singular  construction.    The 
air  of  this  city  is  keen  and  salubrious,  a  fact  well  attested 
by  the  freshness  visible  in  the  complexion  of  the  people. 
The  females  are  noted  for  their  beauty.    The  whole  popula- 
tion is  employed  in  the  wool  trade  and  the  rope  and  pin  p.^  j^ 
manufactory.    These  last  articles  are  exported  weekly  to  factory. 
London,  in  quantities  valued  at  92,500  dollars,  amounting 
in  value  yearly  to  4,810,000  dollars.    The  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Gloucester  is  unknown.    The  ancient  Britons 
named  it  Caer  Clavif  and  the  Romans  establishing  a  colony 
here  called  it  CUvum  or  Glebon:  under  the  Saxons  it  took 
the  name  of  Qleaucestre,  from  the  British  words  glaw,  hand- 
some, and  catTf  city.    Before  dismissing  it  we  must  say  • 
something  respecting  the  shire  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 

This  territory  is  divided  by  nature  into  three  districts :  j^ppcar- 
tlie  eastern,  and  largest,  is  called  Cotswold :  its  soil  has  lit-  ance  and 
tie  fertility,  but  here  and  there  are  found  extensive  pastures  U)o"coud. 
with  a  short,  line  grass,  affording  a  subsistence  to  numerous  ^^y- 
flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
wool.    Thci, central  district  is  occupied  by  the  valley  water- 
ed by  the  Severn,  a  stream  abounding  in  excellent  salmon : 
the  soil  here  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  perhaps  the  mildest 
in  Great  Britain.     Cattle  here  find  excellent  pasturage, 
and  there  are  annually  made  200,000  quintals  of  cheese. 
The  Stroud   canal,   whrch   connects  the   Severn  witli  the 
Thames,  opens  a  direct  communication  between  this  district 
and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  western  and  smallest 
district,  is  broken  into  valleys  and  hills,  and  contains  the 
forest  of  Dean,  which  in  former  times  supplied  timber  for 
the  British  navy,  and  at  present  exhibits  cultivated  fields 
and  populous  villages.     In   this   district  a  much  greater 
amount  of  fuel  is  taken  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  tlian 
was  ever  borne  upon  the  surface :  150  coal  pits  furnish  am- 


BOOK      ]>Iy  sutlicient  for  tlie  inhabitants  and  tlicir  mnnuracturcS. 
oLni.     The  orchards  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn  and  the  forest  of 

~^^^^  Dean,  supply  the  fabrication  of  a  liquor  dcmaniled  by  tlie  ne- 
cessities of  the  pour  and  tlic  intemperance  of  the  rich:  ex- 
cellent cider  is  produced  here,  and  a  sparkling  perry,  which 
furmH  the  substance  of  a  great  part  of  tlic  champagne  wine 
sold  in  London.  All  this  territory  was  anciently  peopled 
by  the  Dobuni.  In  many  Epots  are  to  be  seen  traces  of  Ro- 
man cainps. 
Sontii  of  Gloucestershire  Is  a  division  which  wc  shall  pass 

Wiliihire.  rapidly  over.  Jl'tltshire  has  liftle  that  can  interest  ns:  the 
northern  parts  distract  our  attention  by  tho  spectacle  of 
masses  of  broken  stone  thrown  confusedly  together.  In  the 
borougli  of  Cficklade,  and  that  of  Malmesbury,  the  home  of 
many  learned  men,  and  of  the  celebrated  Hohbett,  there  is 
nnthing  but  a  ferruginous  soil ;  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  cheese  of  Wiltshire  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of  Gloucester.  Next  we  coma 
to  the  chalky  hills  called  Marlborough  Downs,from  the  name 
of  the  horough  of  Marlborough  on  the  left  bank  of  theKennet. 
The  coldness  of  these  parts  is  proverbial,  notwithstanding 
500,000  sheep  find  here  in  summer,  abundant  food.  A  breed 
of  white  hogs  with  longears,  very  common  in  France,  but  dif- 
fering from  all  other  English  swine,  is  raised  here,  and  the 
lard  of  Wiltshire  is  reputed  excellent.     In  tlie  south  we  meet 

Sriiabury.  with  the  cultivated  plains  of  Salisbury;  extending  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  city,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire.  Before  dismiss- 
ing this  city  wo  may  remark  that  it  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley  watered  by  the  Avon;  that  it  is  regularly  built,  and 
has  a  handsome  cathedral,  with  a  Gothic  spire  400  feet  in 
altitude,  esteemed  the  tallest  in  the  kingdom. 

Hnmp-  Hampshire,  an  agricultural   as  well  as  commercial  dis< 

■  '"■  trict,  is  rich  in  cornfields  and  forests,  and  traversed  by  ca- 

nals which  unite  the  Wye  and  Thames,  and  open  a  commu- 
nication between  Winchester,  Salisbury  and  other  places: 
it  is  also  watered  by  several  navigable  streams  of  consider- 
able length,  and  with  commodious  harbours  at  their  mouths. 
Tho  chief  ports  are  Yarmouth  and  Porlsmoutb  :  the  mention 
of  the  former  apprizes  the  reader  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
belongs  to  Hampshire. 
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JVinchesieff  the  capital  or  this  division,  is  situated  nearly     book 
in  the  centre.     It  is  believed  to  liave  been  founded  by  the     cliii. 
BelgcBf  who,  with  tlie  Regni,  dwelt  in  this  part  of  Great 
Britain.    The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Cder  Gwent:  under  ter. 
the  Saxons  it  was  the  residence  of  several  Icings.     In  spite 
of  its  large  olean  streets,  this  city  has  an  antiquated  appear- 
ance; its  old  castle  is  ascribed  tothe  valiant  Arthur.     Dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  it  was  almost  entirely  demolished  by  the 
parliamentary  soldiers,  but  the  great   hall  still  remains: 
hero  the  assizes  are  held,  and  here  is  shown  the  celebrated 
round  table  with  the  names  of  Arthur's  noble  companions. 
The  river  Itcbin,  after  leaving  Winchester,  joins  the  Test 
at  Scuihamptonf  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  where  they  both  South- 
meet  the  sea.    This  city  has  a  pleasant  situation  and  con-  ^'"P^^"* 
siderable  commerce:  it  is  enlivened  by  the  visits  of  stran- 
gers who  come  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  drink  at  a  chaly- 
beate spring :  a  steam  packet  passes  every  day  to  Havre. 

On  an  island,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  stands 
Portsmouth^  at  once  a  borough,  city  and  seaport,  and  wor-  Ports- 
thy  of  that  admiration  excited  by  the  view^  of  the  great  naval  ™®"**'' 
establishments  of  England.  Enlarged  and  defended  by 
new  works  at  almost  every  reign  from  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  considered  as  impregnable  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Its  magazines  and  dock  yards  are  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  that  exist:  more  than  4000  workmen  are 
employed  in  them.  Most  of  the  machinery  at  the  arsenal, 
and  particularly  that  for  making  blocks,  is  driven  by  steam. 
This  noble  establishment  contains  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege, and  the  School  of  Naval  Arcliitecture.  Around  the 
docks  and  yards,  the  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  on  duty,  form  almost  a  town  by  themselves. 
The  harbour  surpasses  all  others  in  the  kingdom  for  size, 
depth,  and  safety.  The  spacious  road  of  Spitheadf  which 
separates  it  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  affords  it  the  additional 
advantage  of  sheltering  above  1000  ships  of  the  line.  The 
town  is  little  worthy  the  importance  of  the  harbour:  it  is 
large  and  populous,  but  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow. 
Farmauth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  its  name  from  the  FarCf  Yarmouth, 
a  little  stream,  which,  at  its  mouth  forms  a  harbour,  fre- 
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quented  by  many  vessels  finployetl  in  the  herring  anil  m:ick- 
ercl  fishery. 

Parts  of  the  forest  which  once  covercrt  tlie  wliole  of  £«*• 
sfx,  still  remain,  and  afford  excelluiit  timUor  for  the  Eng- 
lish navy.  Tlie  necessity  of  ]ircserving  these  woods  hu 
caused  the  forges  that  were  carried  on  with  charcoal,  to  be 
ahandoned,  and  the  rich  iron  mines  here  aro  no  longer 
wrought.  This  metal  indeed  is  manulaclurcd  in  hardly  nnj 
part  of  England  except  wlierc  mineral  coal  is  found.  For- 
eigners who  visit  Sussex,  should  he  cai-cful  not  to  make*, 
long  stay:  the  air  is  tolerably  healthy  in  the  interior,  bat 
upon  the  coast  the  unacclimatcd  visiter  is  often  seized  v 
dangerous  fevers.  Vi'c  t^hall  hasten  over  its  principal  town% 
which  aro  all  at  a  little  distance  from  Die  shore  of  the  cliaa> 
I.  ncl.  Chichester,  the  capital,  is  well  built,  but  sumundel 
with  ruinated  walls.  Its  four  principal  streets  crosa  ead 
otiicr  at  right  angles :  the  harbour,  which  owes  Its  safety  t» 
to  tlic  dejilh  of  the  hay,  has  n  yard  for  building  merchant 
sliips.  Jlnindcl,  once  a  fortified  place,  has  upon  the  Arunt 
harbour  where  small  vessels  load  with  spars.  Lnres,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouhc,  la  inpof-: 
tant  for  its  cannon  foundries.  Jlaslings  is  celebrated  fi 
the  landing  of  \Villiam  the  Conqueror,  and  the  victory  WM 
by  him  under  its  walls  over  Uaiold,  king  of  England,  ' 
bcrc  lost  his  crown  and  life. 

The  little  harbour  of  Brighton  or  ISriglUkelmilone,  ■it- 
ncssed  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  16S  I,  the  embarks 
tion  of  Charles  11,  for  France.  By  a  regular  line  of  piick*i 
ets,  this  town  maintains  a  constant  communication  with 
Dieppe,  from  which  it  is  distant  S9  leagues.  Brighton li 
a  large  and  handsome  town,  and  was  formerly  during  sua 
mer,  the  favourite  residence  of  George  IV,  at  that  tim 
Prince  of  Wales:  an  elegant  mansion,  called  the  .Uiinil 
Fa-nlion,  erected  by  him,  stands  in  a  charming  situatiu 
Viewed  from  the  sea  this  town  rises  upon  the  sight  like> 
ampliilheatre  and  shows  to  admirable  effect.  The  ncigl 
borhood  displays  much  Une  scenery,  and  during  the  bktbi^ 
season,  has  vast  numbers  of  visiters:  the  harbour  Wa; 
important,  hut  it  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  and  U  trequoil 
only  by  fishermen  and  coasters. 
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We  now  come  to  that  county  which  is  best  known  to  the  book 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  lying  on  the  road  from  Calais  cliii. 
to  London.     l^enP  is  more  of  an  agricultural  than  a  manu-  ^ 

facturing  district :  half  of  its  surface  is  arable  land ;  a  ^®°^ 
third  pastui*e,  and  the  remainder  consisting  of  the  southern 
portion  called  the  Weald^  woods  and  marshes.    The  en- 
virons of  Faversham  produce  the  best  hops.     Many  in- 
teresting places  are  comprised  within  this  county. 

Dover  is  the  ancient  Dubria  of  the  Romans,  and  its  castle  DoT«r. 
situated  upon  a  steep  rock,  is  thought  to  be  a  work  of  theirs. 
The  Saxons  gave  it  the  name  of  Dovre*  Near  the  sea 
shore,  a  few  leagues  west  of  the  town,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  Ifythej  a  vault  containing  bones,  the  relics  of  a 
great  battle  fought  in  the  5th  century  between  the  Britons 
and  the  Danes.  A  canal,  137  feet  in  width  and  20  deep, 
furnished  with  an  epaulement,  has  been  dug  here  as  a  defence 
against  the  landing  of  an  enemy :  this  is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  The  shire  town  is  Canterbury^  the  Durovemum  Cantu^ 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  Britons  called  Caer-Kent.  Its  ^"'^' 
ancient  consequence  is  shown  by  the  great  military  roads 
leading  to  Dover  and  Lymne,  and  by  other  numerous  relics 
of  antiquity:  it  is  situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  8taur 
which  here  forms  several  branches :  It  is  the  oldest  arch- 
bishopric of  the  kingdom.  In  the  11th  century  William 
Rufus  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  archbishops.  The  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  one  of  these,  in  1170  was  a  fortunate 
occurrence  for  this  place :  Becket  was  canonized,  and  the 
offerings  brought  to  his  tomb  by  pilgrims,  nobles  and  kings 
were  so  great  as  to  cover  the  whole  church  with  splendid 
ornaments.  Henry  YIII,  who  notwithstanding  his  religious 
controversies,  possessed  more  avarice  than  intelligence  or 
virtue,  seized  the  treasures  and  burnt  the  bones  of  the  Saint 
to  ashes.  In  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which  followed 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power  in  England,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  preserved  the  title  of  Primate  of  En- 
gland added  to  that  of  first  Peer  of  the  realm :  he  has  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  Dukes  who  are  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  of  all  the  officers  of  state.  At  the  coronation  of  the 
king,  it  is  he  who  places  the  crown  upon  the  royal' head ;  and 
wherever  the  court  sits,  the  king  and  queen  are  his  pa- 
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riflliioners.  Tlic  cathedral  had  been  m»ny  times  destroyed 
hy  fire,  when  in  1714  tliat  structure  was  commenced  ^>llicll 
"  rcmuins  at  present;  it  was  finislicd  in  tlie  beginning  of  tlic 
15lh  century  under  Henry  V.  Cromwell  turned  it  into  a 
atablo  for  iiis  cavalry,  but  after  tlic  restoration  it  was  care- 
fully rrpaii*Gd.  Its  sbajic  is  tfiat  of  a  Greek  cross:  tlic 
portal  and  oriel  are  llic  finest  in  England. 

Tiie  largest  river  in  this  county,  without  reckoning  tiit, 
Thamea  which  bounds  it  on  the  north,  is  the  Mcilway, 
which  flows  into  the  Thames  near  its  cmbonchnre  between 
'■  the  islea  of  Sheppcy  and  Grain,  a  few  leagues  below  Rochtt' 
ttr,  a  town  with  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  and  magnificent 
•  cathedral.  In  the  vicinity  is  Chatham  which  may  be  am- 
sidered  as  one  of  its  suburbs:  this  place  is  remarkable  fur 
its  docks  where  vessels  of  ibe  largest  size  are  construclrd, 
and  its  magazines  and  immense  buildings  whicli  are  alone 
BufGcient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  naval  power  of  England. 
The  town  although  founded  by  Charles  II,  has  none  of  the 
regularity  of  new  cities.  Its  fortifications  are  sullicient  to 
prevent  another  Ruytec  from  burning  the  place  and  carry- 
ing off  the  ships.  In  a  narrow  spot  on  the  bank  of  the 
TbamcSf  it  is  impoasiblc  to  avoid  being  struck  with  admi- 
'■  ration  at  the  sight  of  the  great  arsenal  of  fFoolfvkh,  its 
magnificent  artillery  barracks,  and  its  fine  naval  school 
built  in  the  gothtc  stylo  and  containing  a  canal  and  basin 
for  the  exhibition  of  naval  manceuvres.  At  Greenwich  is 
to  be  seen  the  splendid  Marine  Hospital  establbhcd  in  the 
palace  of  Charles  II,  and  the  Observatory,  from  which  tlio 
British  astronomers  compute  their  meridian. 

At  Dtptford  are  e.\tensive  magazines  for  the  provisioning 
of  ships,  and  the  dock  yards  in  which  Peter  the  Great  la- 
boured. 

Kent  has  retained  the  name  of  the  people  that  inhabited 
the  county  at  the  landing  of  Julius  Cnsar;  thcso  were  the 
Cantii:  their  territory  formed  four  petty  kingdoms:  under 
the  Heptarchy  these  were  united  into  one:  the  Saxon  kings 
held  their  court  at  Canterbury.  After  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  inhabitants  retained  their  ancient  privileges,  the 
chief  of  which  were  an  entire  exemption  from  VRSsalage, 
and  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  the  equal  division  of  land 
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among  children  at  the  death  of  the  father*    Few  of  the     book 
EngKsh  counties  contain  more  numerous  antiquities,  such  as     cuii. 

castlesy  and  the  gothic  dwellings  of  the  nobility  of  the  mid- " 

die  ages. 

The  lively  verdure  and  beautiful  gardens  which  border  Middieiez. 
the  Thames,  from  the  sea  to  the  great  capital  of  England, 
and  the  busy  scenes  every  wliere  presented  by  the  river, 
form  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  ever  exhibited.  Crowds 
of  vessels  passing  each  other  up  and  down  the  stream;  an 
immense  forest  of  masts,'which  strikes  tlie  view  before  reach- 
ing the  city:  wagons  and  carriages  innumerable  rolling 
along  the  roads,  all  announce  the  capital  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, the  roost  populous  city  of  Europe,  and  the  greatest 
commercial  mart  in  the  world :  such  is  London.  A  little  LoDdon. 
arithmetic  will  establish  these  assertions,  which  might  oth- 
erwise appear  exaggerated.  The  loading  and  unloading  of 
vessels  employ  annually  at  London  3000  lighters,  8000 
seamen,  and  4000  porters.  The  average  number  of  vessels 
moored  at  once  in  the  docks  and  canals,  and  at  the  wharves 
of  the  Thames,  is  15,000.  More  than  900  steamboats  arrive 
and  depart  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  annual  value  of  ComimrM 
the  goods  laden  and  unladen,  amounts  to  70  millions  ster-  ° 
ling :  this  immense  sum  is  the  result  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  interior  trade  employs  4000  wagons  and  other  vehicles, 
transporting  nearly  50  millions  sterling  value  of  merchan- 
dize: add  to  this,  10  millions  for  cattle  and  other  property, 
transported  by  different  channels:  1500  carriages  a  day 
leaving  the  city  at  stated  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  post, 
and  there  results  a  total  of  130  millions  sterling,  the  amount 
of  the  annual  commerce  of  London."*^ 

London  existed  previous  to  the  Christian  era.  According  Histary  of 
to  Tacitus,  it  was  in  his  time  the  chief  commercial  town  in  "  °"* 
Britain.  The  Romans  named  it  Londinium.  The  Trino- 
banteSf  the  MrebateSf  and  other  British  tribes  called  it  Lun- 
dayn.  Under  the  Saxon  dominion  it  received  the  names  of 
LondenceasteTf  Lunden  Byrig^  Lundeti  JFye,  and  finally  that 
of  London.  The  history  of  its  growth,  and  of  the  privileges 
which  it  obtained,  is  not  without  interest.     In  the  sixth  cen- 

*  Cappcr^n  Topographical  Dictionary. 


BOOK  tuT7  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex  or  lh« 
CLiii.  Saxons;  under  Alfred  it  became  the  metropolis  nf  all  En{< 
■^~^~  land,  and  its  rights  ami  immunities  were  confirmed  by  Wil- 
liam the  Cun'iueror.  llenry  I,  in  cictenditig  its  jurisdictioR 
over  tl>c  county  of  Middlesex,  granted  tlio  city  the  privilegt 
of  choosing  from  its  own  citizens  a  sheriff"  and  judge,  and 
reserved  to  liimself  the  right  of  nominating  the  port  ren 
major :  but  at  tlie  death  of  this  monarch  the  Londoners  pur- 
chased the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates.  Final- 
ly, under  Richard  I,  the  municipal  constitution  of  tbecitf 
took  the  form,  wliich,  with  a  few  modifications,  it  wears  it 
the  present  day.  tn  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kia( 
John,  the  ciiief  magistrate  cliangcd  his  title  of  cuatm  anJ 
bailiflr  for  that  of  mayor.  The  city  was  despoiled  of  its 
charter  by  Uenry  III,  and  obliged  to  purchase  a  newoi 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  it  was  divided  into  e4  waiiit 
each  having  at  its  hc&d  an  alderman  and  counrillors  cbflKt 
by  tiie  citizens.  Eilward  IK  added  the  southern  bank  n( 
the  Thames  to  the  city,  conferred  upon,  the  mayor  the  tills  • 
of  lord,  and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  having  a  gold  or 
silver  mace  borne  beToru  him-  Ilis  successor,  Richard  lit 
took  away  the  franchises  of  the  city,  and  restored  them  only 
Ushiingnf  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  1416  the  stntti 
*■"•"■  were  for  the  first  time  lighted  with  lamps.  Inth©  isihand 
16th  centuries  London  was  invested  uith  greater  privilegn 
than  ever.  After  the  sacrifices  which  it  had  made  fur  tl* 
preservation  of  Its  liberties,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  formed  I 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city.  This  princess  built  U 
Exchange,  and  encouraged  industry  :  the  ca)jit.il,  (o  tnike  a 
grateful  return,  furnisbed,  during  the  war  with  Philip  11* 
in  1588,  an  army  of  10,000  men,  16  large  ships,  and  (bur 
small  vessels  of  war,  all  eqiiip|>ed  and  paid  during  the  « 
In  1615,  the  side  walks  of  tiie  chief  streets,  which  tiUtbea 
bad  only  a  footing  of  pebbles,  were  paved  anew  wilh  flag 
BtoiKH.  Charles  I,  while  ho  set  himself  in  opi>ositian  toltw 
liberties  of  England,  confiniicil  by  several  charters,  tk» 
privileges  of  the  capital,  and  even  granted  it  new  onca.  TV 
zeal  with  which  Londmi  embraced  the  revolutioDarj  party 
is  well  known.  In  1660  the  same  city  was  nu  less  xealom 
in  promoting  the  restoration  of  Chal^e3  II,  who  afterward i 
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showed  a  great  readiness  to  extend  its  privileges.    After     book 
the  revolution  of  1688,  in  which  it  had  so  large  a  share,     cliii. 
London  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  William  and        . 
Mary  a  confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights.     In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  the  city  was   empowered   to  build   50   new 
churches.  To  the  long  reign  of  George  III,  it  is  indebted  for 
many  important  establishments  and  improvements.     This 
long  series  of  privileges,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  so 
many  concessions  granted  by  arbitrary  power  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty.  Is  an  effect  of  the  progress  of  civilization.    Let 
us  observe,  in  passing,  for  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  judicial  murder  of  Charles  I,  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II,  and   the  accession  of  William  III, 
events  so  important  in  the  history  of  London  and  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  all  happened  within  the  space  of  40  years, 
ought  to  take  from  the  English  the  privilege  of  taxing  the 
French  people  \9ith  Jickleness. 

London  has  been  often  laid  waste  by  fires:  and  ten  sev-  Ravages  of 
eral  times  has  it  suffered  the  horrible  ravages  of  epidemics.*  SfwaiUi!'* 
The  latest  and  most  terrible  of  these  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  great  plague.     It  occurred  in   1666  and  destroyed 
above   68,000  persons.     Hardly  had   its   ravages  ceased, 
when,  on  a  Sunday,  the  2d  of  September  1666,  a  fire  broke  Great  fire. 
out  in  the  city  which  aided  by  a  violent  east  wind,  raged 
uncontrolled  for  4  days,  and  consumed  13,200  houses,  400 
streets,  St  Paul's  church  and  86  others,  6  chapels,  the  Ex- 
change, the  Custom  House,  many  hospitals  and  libraries,  4 
prisons,  3  city  gates,  4  stone  bridges  with  the  houses  upon 
them,  and  a  vast  number  of  beautiful  structures  of  every 
description.     The  loss  of  goods,  furniture,  &c,   was  esti- 
mated at  10,500,000  pounds  sterling.     The  most  remarka- 
ble circumstance  attending  this  terrible  conflagration  is,  that 

*  That  of  1348  destroyed,  it  it  said,  100,000  persons.  That  of  1461  was 
more  terrible  still.  About  the  jear  1487  the  sweating  sickness  appeared  first 
in  London,  and  carried  off  an  immense  number.  In  1500,  the  plague  destroyed 
above  20,000  of  the  Inhabitants.  In  1518,  the  sweating  sickness  re-appeared 
and  renewed  its  ravages.  It  returned  a  third  time  in  1528,  and  was  so  virulent 
that  the  immense  numbers  of  its  victims  died  in  5  or  6  hours  after  being  seized, 
Jn  1603  a  species  of  the  plague  destroyed  more  than  30,000  persons.  The 
plague  of  1625  killed  more  than  35,000. 
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BOOK     only  six  persons  pcrislioil  in  it.    To  preacpvo  tlie  memory  of 
cLiit.     tliis  misfortune,  a  magnificent  column.  £00  Tcct  liigli,  was 

erected  upon  a  narrow  spot  of  ground,  and  called  tlie  Lon- 
don monument. 

Miiiiicipai        London  is  divided  into  26  wards,  oacli  ward  being  under 

oreaniia  ^^^  direction  of  an  alderman  elected  by  the  liverymen  in  tite 
assemblies  called  vardviotcs.  Ono  of  tliesc  magistrates  is 
chosen  annually  at  Michaelmas  to  bo  Lord  Mayor:  the  two 
slieriffs  and  the  chamberlain  are  also  chosen  annually  by 
the  liverymen :  the  recorder,  who  is  generally  an  eminent 
lawyer,  is  chosen  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  to  assist 
tliem  in  legal  matters ;  this  magistrate  makes  all  addresses 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  when  sitting  upon  the  bench, 
the  duty  of  pronouncing  sentence  upon  criminals  belongs  to 
him.  There  are  many  other  municipal  oflicers,  as  a  coroner, 
a  common  sergeant,  a  city  attorney,  a  city  remembrancer  or 
kci'per  of  the  archives,  &,c.  Those  suhuibs  of  London  which 
jierlain  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  are  under  the, jurisdic- 
tion of  the  justices  of  that  county.  The  police  of  the  city  is 
confided  lu  magistrates  who  hold  their  courts  every  day  for 
the  hearing  of  causes. 

View  of  It,  taking  a  view  of  the  city  with  the  design  of  pointing    | 

'  ^'  out  the  chief  edifices,  it  may  be  remarked  that  its  form  is 
altogether  irregular :  it  extends  parallel  to  the  Thames,  but 
lies  more  upon  the  right  bank  than  on  (he  left.  Taking  in 
WeslmUisler  and  Sonih-wark,  its  length  is  seven  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadtli  4,  its  narrowest  2,  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  :  few  arc  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  two 
carriages  abreast  j  many  are  sufficiently  wide  fur  6  or  6: 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Westminster  and  at  the  nest 
cud,  the  residence  of  the  nobility  and  the  rich.  The  narrow- 
est streets  are  in  that  part  called  the  city,  tlie  central  and 
oldest  part  of  London.  Here  the  chief  business  is  transact- 
ed: the  east  end  is  also  inhabited  hy  shojikoepers,  princi- 
pally those  connected  with  commerce.  Here  are  immense 
timber  yards,  docks,  stores  and  magazines.  Southwark, 
which  in  point  of  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, has  also  many  shops  and  stores,  but  abounds  chiefly  io 
manufactures  of  every  kind.  In  the  north  arc  several  now 
quarters  which  have  been  built  within  a  few  years,  and 
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which  connect  the  City  with  the  villages  that  formerly  stood     book 
at  its  gates.  cliii. 

The  uniformity  in  the  «ii)pearanco  of  the  liouses,  nearly • 

all  being  of  three  stories,*  brick,  and  coated  with  stucco,  "^"°''' 
the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  where  filth  is  never  allowed  to 
accumulate,  but  removed  by  the  dust-carts  every  morning ; 
the  side  walks,  and  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  gas 
lights,  bestow  upon  London  a  peculiar  physiognomy.     The 
handsomest  streets  are  Oxford  StreeU  Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall, 
.  Portland  Place,  Haymarket  Place,  and  Regent  Street.     This 
last,  for  its  length  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buihlings,  is 
without  a  rival  in  Europe.     London  is  deficient  in  those  no- 
ble walks,  which,  under  the  name  of  Boulevards,  are  so 
much  admired  at  Paris,  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of 
squares,  generally  of  a  rectangular  shape,  and  with  the  cen- 
tre enclosed  :   some  of  these  are   very  large :    Grosvenor 
Square  \s  beyond  comparison  the  handsomest,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  six  acres ;  in  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
George  IL    The  buildings  around  it  are  the  most  superb  in 
all  London.     In  the  centre  of  Portman  Square  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  III,  in  the  costume  of  Marcus  Aure-  ;^ 
lius.     In  Cavendish  Square  is  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cum-       V  *  , 
berland.     In  Leicester  Square  is  another  of  George  II.     The 
largest  square  is  that  called  Lincolh*s  Inn  Fields,  which  oc- 
cupies an  area  equal  to  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt. 

London  exhibits  but  few  edifices  worthy  of  its  great  size  Buildings. 
and   wealth.     Wo  must   notice,  however,  the  East  India 
House,  containing  a  grand  Asiatic  Museum  and  a  valuable 
library  :  the  Exchange,  a  square  building  ornamented  with 
porticoes :  the  Bank,  an  edifice  of  immense  extent :  Somer- 
set House,  containing  the  stamp  officoand  the  halls  in  which 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  Antiquarians  hold  their  meet- 
ings, and  in  which  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  products  of 
human  industry  are  displayed  :  the  British  Museum,  re- 
markable for  its  large  and  valuable  collections :  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  in  which  the  Parliament  sits :  the  Tower  on  the 

•  Thai  is,  4  storiei  as  the  enumeration  would  be  in  America.     In  England 
the  first  story  is  called  the  ground  floor ;  the  floor  above  this,  the  first  story. 
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banki^  of  tlie  Tliamos,  the  residence  ortlie  kuign  or  England 
fur  five  centuries:  it  consists  of  several  otructures  as  tlu 
'  lions'  toner,  where  Ilic  menngerie  is  kept;  the  white  tower, 
conlnimng  llic  naval  nnd  rtiilitKr.v  ars.nHl,  a  rollection  of 
ancient  ariunnr,  and  the  lurgest  collection  of  arms  ■ 
world  ;  added  to  tl^ese  aro  tlic  regalia  of  the  kingtlum, 

Si  James's  Palace  is  huilt  of  brick,  and  its  architecturo 
is  witliont  t'egutarity  or  beauty:  its  outward  a[i[warancft 
forms  a  strong  contrast  to  tlic  sjilendor  of  il9  ajiartmcnti 
within,  and  with  its  destination  of  the  royal  residence,  aa 
honor  wliich  has  belonged  to  it  since  1695.  It  lias  bccomt 
less  worthy  of  our  attention  since  a  new  patace  has  beta 
erected  for  George  IV,  and  bis  successors.  'J'lic  ele^t 
arcbitccture  of  this  building  renders  it  one  of  the  finest: 
edifices  in  London.  The  palace  of  IFftitehatl,  a  larga 
square  structure,  the  ancient  resiilcnco  of  the  kings,  pnswM* 
cs  no  other  interest  than  that  connected  with  (lie  uicmorf 
of  Charles  I,  who  nas  beheaded  directly  at  its  doors. 

Among  the  3D4  churches  of  London,  thri-e  aro  thi-ee  t! 
deserve  particular  notice.  If'ealminsler  Mbr</t  is  cstecnul: 
one  of  the  Gnest  gothic  structures  in  Eurojie :  the  magn^ 
ficent  chnpcl  of  Ueiiry  VII,  newly  repaired,  contains  t 
bodies  nf  many  royal  princes:  the  other  chapels  are  i 
acrvetl  for  the  monuments  raised  by  England  to  the  mcoior) 
of  her  eminent  citizens,  St  Paul's  Church  is  the  largest  ii 
the  whole  kingdom;  it  was  designed  by  Sir  ChristojAa 
Wren,  npon  the  model  of  that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  Tk 
masterpiece  of  this  celebrated  architect  however^  is  I 
Stephen's  Churclu 

Of  Ilio  six  magnificent  bridges  across  the  Th&n>«B.tl 
most  remarkable  for  size  and  elegance  is  Waterloo  I 
which  is  built  of  granite.  Southwark  Bridge,  is  of  in 
and  the  central  arch  is  admired  as  being  one  of  the  lai^ 
in  the  world.  But  an  object  which  will  excite  the  none 
of  future  generations  is  the  Tunnel,  a  subterranean  passi 
under  tlie  Thames  admitting  both  foot  passengers  nntl  C 
riages :  this  work  has  been  retarded  by  imuienao  diffici 
ties,  and  is  now  at  a  stand,  but  there  is  every  femson 
expect  its  completion.    The  greatest  ci^  of  the  world  i 
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be  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a  Frenchman  Tor  an  undertak-  book 

log  without  a  parallel  among  the  ancients  or  modems.  ^^^^' 
The  finest  and  most  frequented*  public  walks  of  London, 


arc  Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  St  James's  Park,  and  BegenVs  waiu.  * 
Park.  In  this  last  there  is  erecting  by  private  enterprise, 
an  edifice  destined  to  become  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city:  its  enormous  dimensions  have  already  obtained 
for  It  the  name  of  the  Colosseum:  it  contains  a  covered 
promenade  of  great  extent,  and  a  circular  building  of  such 
a  size  that  the  panorama  of  London,  now  painting  there 
will  occupy  a  superficies  of  40,000  square  feet,  the  largest 
picture  ever  painted.  In  the  garden  belonging  to  this  cdi<» 
Ike  is  a  Swiss  cottage,  from  which  may  be  seen  three  cas- 
cades, the  highest  of  sixty  feet. 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  London  yearly  ifewipa* 
bas  been  estimated  at  15,500,000,  or  about  50,000  daily.  p«"* 
There  are  eight  Daily  Morning,  and  six  Daily  Evening  pa- 
pers, with  thirty-six  others,  weekly  or  twice  or  thrice  a 
week. 

London  contains  thirteen  theatres,  of  which  the  chief,  Theatret. 
'Brury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,   and   King's   TKeatrt,  or  the 
Italian  Opera  are  among  the  finest  in  £urope.    But  Lon- 
don exceeds  all  other  cities  in  the  number  and  importance  « 
of  her  scientific  and  charitable  institutions,  of  which   the 
reader  may  judge  by  the  following  enumeration.    There  are  Estabiish- 
sixteen  schools  of  medicine,  as  many  of  law,  and  five  of  theolo-  <"«"<*  ^^' 

•^  Instruc- 

gy,  eighteen  public  libraries,  300  elementary  free  schools,  tlie  tioa. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, the  Chemical  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the 
college  of  apothecaries  who  have  a  fine  botanical  garden,  the 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Statistical  Society,  the  Palestine 
Society  for  improving  the  geography  and  natural  history 
of  Palestine,  the  African  Society  for  prosecuting  discoveries 
in  that  country,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  publishes 
a  series  of  valuable  memoirs,  tlio  Bible  Society  which  has 
distributed  an  immense  number  of  bibles  in  140  languages* 
and  twenty  other  societies  whose  titles  we  omit,  not  to  be 
tedious.  There  are  147  hospitals :  one  of  them,  Guy^s  Hoa*  Hofpiuu. 
pitalf  was  named  from  Thomas  Guy,  a  rich  bookseller  who 
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built  it  at  an  expense  of  £18,793,  and  left  at  his  death  the 
sum  of  £219/499,  fc""  its  endowment :  it  has  just   received 

"  an  additional  endowment  of  £200,000.  Tliere  are  1700 
dispensaries  where  tho  poor  may  receive  medical  attention 
and  medicines  gratis,  fourteen  prisons,  all  large,  healthy 
and  regulated  with  an  attention  to  physical  and  moral  dis> 
ciplino  that  fairly  sliames  most  of  the  «ther  prisons  in 
Europe. 

The  city  is  so  intimately  connected  with  llie  surrounding 
country  in  regard  to  many  points  in  the  number  and  classi- 
fication of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
In  their  religious  statistics  we  must  include  with  the  me- 
tropolis a  portion  of  the  neighhourliood.  In  what  is  usually 
denominated  London  and  Middlesex,  thei-o  were  at  the  close 
of  1629,  £33  Episcopal  church  livings.  The  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  congregations  was  21 ;  uf  Presbyterians  15  ; 
of  Quakers  13 ;  of  Baptists  3r ;  of  Wcsleyan  MethodisU 
59;  nfoiher  Methodists  7;  of  Independents  91. 

If  the  immoralily  of  a  city  is  always  in  a  direct  propor- 
tion to  its  papulation,  the  reader  may  imagine  a  capital 
comprising  within  an  area  of  seven  geographical  leagues. 

of  more  than  1,300,000  inhabitants,  dwelling  In  160,000  houses, 

^^  which  form  8,000  streets,  14  marliets,  and  70  squares.  And 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  here  must  be  an  immense 
number  of  places  of  resort  for  persons  who  live  by  tbcft  and 
debauchery.  London  Is  indeed  a  modern  Babylon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  one  of  Ihe  magistrates*  of  this  city, 
30,000  individuals  rise  in  tho  morning  without  knowing  how 

"^-  they  shall  procure  a  subsistence  through  the  day,  or  where 
they  shall  sleep  at  night.  This  number  dues  not  include 
tlie  chevaliers  dHnduitrie,  or  slmrjicrs.  Add  to  these  1 1 6,000 
beggars,  11^,000  thieves  and  pickpiickcls,  who  baunt  the 
streets  and  prowl  about  crowds  and  liouses,  and  3000  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods.  Tiic  number  of  servants  of  both  sexea 
out  of  place  is  10,000.  The  women  of  tho  town  amount  to 
30,000.  As  the  number  of  places  of  ill  reputation  must 
bear  a  proiioi-tion  to  that  of  the  rogues,  it  is  computed  that 
there  are  5000  houses  which  serve  as  their  pesorts,  and  43 

•  fJol.iuhoii.,,  pubiilhed  111  1822. 
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gambling  establisliments  where'  tliey  lie  in  wait  to  trap  the  book 
unwary.  Such  is  the  afflicting  spectacle  offered  by  the  me-  guiu 
tropolis  of  a  nation  in  which  philanthropy  exerts  a  wide  in-  """"—"" 
fluence  and  enjoys  the  aid  of  government.  London  has  the 
unhappy  pre-eminence  of  being  infinitely  beyond  Paris  in 
corruption  of  manners,  even  after  making  allowances  for 
the  difference  of  population.  One  will  hardly  be  astonished 
after  reading  the  above,  to  learn  that  tliero  are  sent  annual- 
ly to  tlie  prisons  of  London  8000  criminals,  and  that  there 
are  14  courts  of  justice,  and  10  police  courts.  Still  it  is  a  Police. 
matter  of  surprise  to  a  stranger,  a  Frenchman  especially,  to 
observe  the  facility,  and  absence  of  ostentation  wjtii  which 
tlie  police  is  regulated.  There  is  no  display  here  as  at  Paris, 
of  that  military  apparatus  which  gives  to  the  protection  of 
order  an  appearance  of  the  abuse  of  power.  The  watchmen 
to  whom  tbe  public  safety  is  confided,  amount  to  a  large 
number ;  by  the  aid  of  these  persons  the  use  of  clocks  by 
night  may  be  dispensed  with  :  they  traverso  tbe  streets,  call- 
ing the  hour,  discovering  fires,  shutting  doors  left  open  by 
negligence,  and  seizing  such  individuals  as  commit  disor- 
ders: their  only  weapon  is  a  stout  cudgel.  This  rather  pa- 
cific duty  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime,  in 
spite  of  the  frightful  number  of  thieves  and  villains  :  still,  it 
is  too  weak  an  establishment  for  such  an  immense  city, 
where  every  tenth  man  is  a  rogue. "^f" 

We  have  thus  taken  a  view  of  London  from  such  a  diver- 
sity of  points  as  to  offer  ample  subject  for  the  admiration  of 
the  reader,  yet  a  vast  deal  remains  untold.  London  lies 
mostly  in  tlie  county  of  Middlesex.  In  this  county  is  the  Environs  of 
village  of  Hackney,  situated  on  the  Paddington  canal ;  it  ^"'^°"' 
has  a  population  of  17,000  souls,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  philanthropist  Howard.  Hampton  Courtt  a  village  on 
the  Thames,  contains  a  royal  castle,  the  splendid  apartments 
and  beautiful  gardens  of  which  arc  much  admired.  Chelsea, 
a  village  near  Westminster,  contains  an  elegant  hospital  for 
invalids,  and  an  establishment  for  soldiers'  children. 

*  In  1829  a  new  Bystem  of  police,  much  inoie  efficient  than  the  old,  was  es- 
labliftbed  through  tbe  exertions  of  Mr  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  ihe 
Hpme  Department.  Tbe  new  police,  however,  is  still  far  short  of  the  innrtial 
and  decisive  character  of  tbe  Frenc»!i  gcnHarmevie  syMcm. 


TIio  name  of  Middlpscx  reminds  us  of  one  of  tlie  fiolitickl 
aivisions  of  Englwiiil  in  tlie  time  of  Ilic  Heptai-fliy  :  it  sig- 
~  nifies  tlie  MidtlU  Saxons,  being  situated  bctweeii  tlie  Saxnn 
,.  territories  of  tlic  cast,  west  anil  south.  'J'liis  couiily  wiiicli 
is  traversed  by  tlie  canal  Aforcmen tinned,  and  by  llie  junc- 
tion canal  wl.ich  nnites  tlie  little  stream  of  the  Coin  with 
the  Thames,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  England  :  it  |iroduce8 
hay  sufficient  for  30,000  horses,  most  of  which  belong  to 
London. 

The  county  of  Surrey,  to  which  belongs  that  part  nf  Lon- 
don on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiiames,  is  one  of  the  least  pro- 
ductive as  regards  agriculture,  yet  the  gardens  lierc  culti- 
vated for  the  supply  of  tlie  markets  of  the  metropolis,  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  4000  acres.  Its  cliief  bi-anches  of 
industry  consist  in  vinegar  yards,  calico  printing,  paper- 
making,  and  manufactories  of  pottery  and  hats.  Uuilford 
is  the  ciiief  town.  Here  arc  every  year  horse  I'ares.  Keie  on 
the  Thames,  was  the  constant  residence  of  George  111 ;  the 
gardens  of  his  palace  contain  one  of  the  finest  collecltons  of 
plants  in  the  world.  Kcw  has  4000  inhabitants.  Soutli  of 
this  is  Richmond,  containing  6000,  and  an  nncient  royal 
residence,  with  a  fine  observatory.  The  remaina  of  the 
poet  Thomson  repose  in  the  chord)  of  this  village,  wbich  is 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  situation. 

The  course  of  the  Thames  leads  na  to  Berksktre,  wliere 
wo  encounter  first  the  town  of  WinAior:  William  the  Con- 
queror built  here  n  ca.stle  in  which  Edward  III  was  born, 
and  founded  the  order  of  the  garter.  George  III  established 
in  Windsor  jmrk,  an  experimental  fai-m  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  which  had  been  in  u  backward  state  in 
these  sterile  parts.  Heading  ocrujiies  the  station  of  a  capital : 
it  is  a  very  ancient  town,  built  ofbriikand  well  paved,  and 
is  situated  at  the  confiucnce  of  the  Kennet  and  TItames:  it 
carries  on  a  great  trade  uiih  London.  This  district  was 
peopled  long  before  the  time  of  the  Uomana  by  a  colony  of 
the  Mrebales,  a  Gaulish  tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arras: 
at  every  step  here  we  are  struck  with  objects  which  recall 
to  the  memory  different  historical  epochs.     Near  Wantage, 
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on  tbo  banks  of  a  canal  which  divides  from  east  to  west  the     book 
soutliern  part  of  the  district,  is  a  quadrangular   Roman     clui. 
camp.      At  Lawrence  TFaliham  is  a  Roman  fort.      Near  """""" 
Drenchicorth  is  the  castle  of  Cherbury^  sup|)osrd  to  be  an 
ancient  fortress  of  King  Canute.     But  an  object  which  will 
not  fail  to  attract  our  attention  is  a  range  of  chalky  hills 
towards  Oxford,  upon  which   a  bare  space  represents  the 
gigantic  figure  of  a  horse  upon  the  gallop,  sculptured  in 
the  chalk:  the  valley  here  has  taken  the  name  of  JFhite  whiu 
Hbrse  Vale.    This  sculpture,  which  covers  a  space  of  13,000  vaie. 
square  feet,  is  thought  to  commemorate  a  victory  of  Alfred, 
in  871,  over  the  Danes,  whose  standard,  it  is  well  known, 
exhibited  a  white  horse.     £ver  since  this*  event  the  vil- 
lagers of  the  neighborhood  assemble  annually  upon  St  John^s 
day,  to  'scour  the  horse,'  as  they  express  it,  that  is,  to  clear 
away  the  grass  which  might  disfigure  its  outlines:  the  i*e- 
mainder  of  the  day  is  passed  in  diversion.     At  some  dis- 
tance from  this  spot  is  a  collection  of  stones  placed  on  end, 
like  a  burial  ground  of  the  Danish  kings :  many  battles 
were  certainly  fought  with  the  Danes  in  this  neighborhood. 

Near  the  southern  limit  of  the  last  mentioned  county  Oxford- 
stands  Oxford,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  ^^'^*- 
the  Isis  and  Cherwell.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
in  Europe,  and  the  most  noted  in  all  England  for  its  univer- 
sity, the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  tlie  uncertain  traditions 
of  the  middle  ages.  Oxford  is  also  noted  for  its  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  which  support  more  than  2000  families. 
It  was  once  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle, 
the  remnants  of  which  now  serve  as  a  prison^  The  univer-  UniTenity. 
eity  consists  of  twenty  colleges,  and  five  halls,  or  buildings 
for  lodging  the  students,  who  amount  in  number  to  4,600. 
In  this  abode  of  useful  and  serious  study,  frivolous  amuse- 
ments are  not  allowed  an  as^him  :  dramatic  representations 
are  forbidden,  yet  within  these  precincts  the  visiter  beholds 
a  magnificent  theatre  in  the  ancient  style  of  architecture: 
this,  however,  is  appropriated  to  the  students,  who  on  grand 
occasions  are  permitted  to  act  Greek  and  Latin  plays.  This 
interesting  city  is  indebted  to  the  public  spirit  of  a  few 
wealthy  individuals  for  many  establishments  highly  valua- 
ble to  the  cause  of  education.     The  botanical  garden  was 
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founded  in  1632,  by  Henry  D'Anvcrs,  Earl  of  Danby,  and 
conijileted  and  endowed  by  Dr  Sherrardy.  The  Ashmoletr 
-  museum  was  given,  in  1689,  by  Elias  Aslimole,  along  with 
the  mnniiscftpts  of  his  father-in-law  Sir  William  Dugdale. 
The  Clarendon  press  was  established  in  1713,  by  the  profits 
of  the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  JiebeUion, 
presented  to  tlio  University  by  the  author.  The  Radcliff 
library  was  founded  in  1740,  and  its  founder,  whose  itaine 
it  bears,  also  bci(uoathed  30,000  pounds  sterling  for  tlic  con- 
struction of  an  observatory  altogether  wortliy  of  Oxford. 
In  a  quadrangular  building,  containing  in  the  upper  Htary 
a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  is  a  hall  appropriated  to  tbe 
famous  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  knn«  n  as  the  Jirua- 
delian  .Marbles,  which  were  gathered  from  the  countries  uf 
Greece  and  Asia  by  the  wealthy  nobieman  whose  nnincthey 
bear:  they  were  presented  to  the  university  by  bis  grand- 
son the  Duke  orXorfoIk:  lastly,  the  Guild-hall  of  Oxford 
was  erected  partly  at  the  expense  of  Tliomas  Rowney.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  most  precious  of  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  university,  the  Bodleian  library,  u  hicfa,  next 
to  the  Vatican,  is  the  largest  collection  of  book))  in  Europe. 
Oxford  has  in  addition,  fourteen  parish  churches,  many  re- 
ligious edifices  belonging  to  the  dissenters,  charity  schools, 
and  several  benevolent  institutions. 

Oxfordshire  is  watered  by  more  than  70  streams;  of 
lliese  the  two  principal,  the  I'am  and  Isis,  unite  and  form 
the  Thames.  A  canal  extending  from  the  capital  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  anumber  of  excellent 
roads,  contribute,  to  the  prns|Krrity  of  its  trade.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  blankets  at  Witney  :  plush  at  Banbtirtf  : 
gloves  and  cutlery  at  Jf'oodstock,  The  poor  are  every  where 
occupied  in  spinning  or  making  lace.  The  banks  of  the 
streams  aETord  good  pasturage,  and  cattle  form  t)ic  principal 
agricuKiiral  wealth;  but  notwithstanding  the  celebrated 
forest  of  Wichwooil,  the  want  of  fuel  is  felt  in  alt  parts. 
This  territory  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Dobuni, 
and  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  pi-ovince  of  Ftavia 
Ciesariensis .-  during  the  Heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia:  it  still  exhibits  two  large  Roman   ways: 
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one  called  Icknild  Street  leads  to  Ooringf  and  theother.  Me-  book 

man  Street^  to  Burfard.  cliii. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Chiltern  MIU  are  the 


first  eminences  which  announce  our  arrival  in  Buckingham'  hamshlfe. 
$hire.  They  are  named  from  the  Saxon  word  chilt^  which 
signifies  chalk,  and  are  in  fact  composed  of  this  substance. 
Their  sides  are  covered  with  a  wood  whicii  formerly,  when 
more  extensive,  served  as  a  shelter  to  robbers.  Beyond 
these  hills,  the  rich  valley  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ihire,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom  : 
the  inhabitants  are  mostly  cultivators :  lace  making,  for 
which  they  have  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  plaiting 
straw  hats,  occupy  nearly  all  tlio  young  females  :  another  no 
less  productive  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  There  is  but  a  single  cotton  mill,  which  is  at w^mer- 
$ham.  The  wealth  of  the  district  may  be  known  from  this 
short  description.  Two  places  divide  the  rank  and  privi- 
lege of  chief  town:  the  most  important  is  Jylesburyf  in  the  Ayiesburj. 
valley  of  that  name :  in  this  town  the  assizes  are  held.  It 
was  a  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  William  the 
Conqueror  fixed  his  residence  here,  and  portioned  out  the 
territory  to  divers  of  his  retainers,  on  the  condition  of  their 
furnishing  three  times  a  year,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  litter  or  straw  for  the  i*oyal  bedchamber, 
three  eels  in  winter,  and  three  goslings  in  summer:  the 
luxury  of  the  Norman  prince  may  be  understood  by  these 
items.  Buckingham  is  a  less  populous  town  than  the  pre-  Bucking- 
ceding:  its  name  is  derived  from  6oc  or  beech,  a  tree  for-  '^^'"' 
merly  abundant  in  this  place.  Founded  at  an  early  period, 
it  was  surrounded  with  walls  in  918,  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, to  defend  it  against  the  Danes.  The  ancient  castle, 
which  stood  upon  the  hill  dividing  the  city,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  handsome  church.  Buckingham  is  one  long  crooked 
street,  composed  of  houses  built  without  regularity  or  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  them  with  thatched  roofs. 

Passing  the  junction  canal,  which  is  situated  near  the  nortrnui- 
limits  of  Buckinghamshire  and   Hertfordshire,  we  arrive  at  ^^^*^^- 
Hertford  or  Hartford,  near  whicli  tlie  rivers  Lea,  Maran, 
Rib,  and  Quin,  join  to  form  an  artificial  bed  16  leagues  in 
length :  this  is  the  ^Ttw  River,  which  runs  into  the  Thames 
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at  Lonilon.  HcrtfoH,  amnng  the  ftncient  inlinbitnntsi  »i 
called  Durocobriva.  signifying  red  ford  nr  passage,  from  II 
"  colour  whicli  distiiiguislifs  tlte  shiiiIn  of  IIjc  Lea.  Tliero  ai 
Slime  writers  v/\\a  assert,  lliat  UartfKnl  ia  derived  from  tl 
word  hart,  because  this  neiglibuHmod  aboiimletl  formerly 
those  aiiiiniils:  in  proof  uf  this  derivation  tliey  adduce  ( 
arms  of  llie  city,  which  represent  a  deer  crouching  in  tl 
water;  but  a  learned  autltor*  has  remarked,  tliat  the 
arms,  so  far  frnm  proving  any  tiling  in  tlio  casci  were  thet 
Bclvea  designed  after  Iho  name  of  the  city-  The  Sa» 
kings  here  made  tlieir  residence.  Alfred  errctcd  a  castle 
defend  tlio  city  against  (he  Danes,  who  puslicd  tlicircici 
sinns  as  far  as  Ware.  These  histuncal  recollections  n 
stitulc  tlie  most  of  whiit  is  interesting  about  Uartfoi 
Frcvinns  to  the  Roman  invasion,  this  county  was  inhabit 
by  the  CattieuchlitHi,  tlie  Trinobonfcs,  tribes  extending  to  H 
seacoast,  and  by  tlie  Ciistii .-  under  the  Saxons  it  vn  i 
vided  between  tbe  liingdum  of  Rent  and  that  of  Menj 
Vestiges  of  the  Ruman  camps  ai-o  still  to  be  seen  Iwnai 
there.  VeritUim,  op  perhaps  Verulaiiuvi,  neap  81 
was  their  chief  station.  Ckeshunt  and  Braughin  occupy  ti 
sites  of  Durolilum  and  Ceesaro  Migiis, 

This  county  has  no  towns  of  great  im|>ort:ince:  indinti 
and  commerce  labour  under  gieat  restraints :  the  womi 
are  occupied  in  braiding  straw-.  Iliere  is  no  manaracta 
worlliy  of  mention  except  a  few  paper  mills;  tbe  very  « 
is  unproductive:  witliout  llie  use  of  soot,  a.slies  and  bow 
as  articles  of  manure,  agriculture  would  afford  lilllc. 
but  )i  skilfril  rtillivation  produces  abundant  cro|t9  of 
Tiic  town  of  tTare  makes  a  greater  quantity  of  niaU  Ibu  t 
other  town  in  tlie  itingilom  :  but  the  circumstance  to  whi 
agi'CBt  part  of  till'  weallli  of  llie  county  ia  owing.  Is  I 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  in  particular  the  beautiful  sit 
tions  wliicli  it  oflers  for  the  residence  of  the  rinbleimeoi 
wealthy  merrhanls :  few  counties  have  within  tlicir  Itatil 
greater  number  of  country  seats. 

The  county  of  Essex  is  n  no  less  favourite  resort  fin- 
rich  citizens  of  London.     The  elegant  country  houaea  in  I 

_•  copper.     Topngnphknl  DicimoHrj. 
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quarter  collect  together  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the     book 
metropolis,  who  flee  from  its  foggy  and  stagnant  atoio-     cliii. 
sphere  on  days  of  public  celebrations.    This  county  was  — — 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  East  Saxons,  as  its  name 
indicates:  the  ocean  limits  it  on  the  east.    Among  its  most 
important  towns  are  Chelmsford  which  has  the  rank  of  cheimi- 
capital,  Cokhaierj  where  woollens  are  manufactured,  and  ^°'^^' 
Barwich  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  where  a  spacious  har- 
bour affords  a  frequent  communication  with  Holland,  and  a 
great  trade  in  oysters :  these  towns  have  nothing  further 
noticeable.    In  taking  leave  of  the  county  we  may  remark, 
that  the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  surface  is  greatly  diversified : 
the  wheat  raised  here  is  esteemed  in  London  the  best  in 
Bingland :  Bpping  Forest  possesses  no  greater  abundance  of 
wood  than  Dartmoor,  but  has  excellent  grazing  land,  and  Is 
famous  for  its  butter:  line  meadow  lands  are  spread  along 
the  shore,  but  these  parts  are  so  moist  that  fevers  prevail 
among  the  inhabitants :   the  northern  portion  is  the  most 
bealthy,  and  produces  saffron,  coriander,  teazles,  hops,  and 
a  great  variety  of  market  vegetables. 

In  crossing  the  Stour  which  separates  Sussex  from  Suf-  Suffolk. 
/Mk,  we  come  to  a  purer  air,  and  the  marshes  along  the  sea 
give  place  to  steep  clayey  shores,  wliicli  being  continually 
undermined  by  tlie  rivers  and  inundations,  sometimes  fall 
into  the  water  and  sweep  whole  villages  to  the  sea.  The 
domestic  animals  of  this  quarter  differ  from  those  of  the 
surrounding  regions :  the  draught  horse  is  of  an  excellent 
breed :  the  cows,  mostly  of  the  hornless  kind,  are  celebrated 
for  the  abundance  of  their  milk :  the  cheese  of  Suffolk  in- 
deed, passes  for  the  worst  in  England,  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  method  of  manufacturing  it.  This  county  was  once  re- 
nowned for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  no  less  than  for 
its  agriculture,  but  for  many  years  its  trade  has  been  on  the 
decline,  while  the  science  of  cultivation  has  made  continual 
advances  toward  perfection.  Ipswichf  the  chief  town,  situ-  Ipswich. 
ated  on  a  slope  extending  to  the  bank  of  the  Orwell,  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  but  much  fallen  from  its  ancient 
splendour.  Many  old  edifices  are  here  to  be  seen,  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  sculptures.  Being  only  three  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  above  mentioned,  large  ships 
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WK     tna^  come  up  to  the  town.     Some  are  built  here  of  500  toin. 

■■■I.     Ipswicli  would  be  tbe  only  town  of  imporlance  in  Suffulk 

■     \vf  ro  it  nut  Ibnt  JVynomarkel  claims  a  situation  in  this  couiiiy 

R9  well  as  in  Cavibridgcshire,     Newmarket  is  tlic  must  notrd 

■*'  town  in  England  fur  ils  horse  races,  wbicli  take  |ilace  lliree 
times  a  year.  Cambridgesliire  is  a  part  of  Ibe  territory  of 
the  Iceni,  n  powerful  nation  wlin  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nern,  wbicb  is  described 
by  Tacitus."  This  war  was  carried  on  ftilU  such  fury  on 
the  part  of  tlie  barbarians,  that  Boadicea,  tlieir  queen,  widow 
of  Prasutagus,  killed  more  than  80,000  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  destroyed  two  importairt  towns,  Camalodunum 
aud  Verulanum,  and  put  to  rout  the  ninth  legion :  but  this 
heroine  being  defeated  by  P.  Suetonius,  poisoned  herself  to 
rscajio  imprisonment.  During  the  Ucptarchy,  this  country 
belonged  to  the  East  Angles.  Fevers  are  bred  in  iu  wide 
marshes:  the  towns  and  villages  hnilt  upon  email  eminences 
■n  the  midst  of  low  and  watery  tracts  resemble  so  many 
islands  lifting  up  their  roofs  and  steeples  from  distance  to 
distance.  Attempts  have  been  made  fur  some  years  to  drain 
these  marshy  plains,  and  many  fine  pasturing  tracts  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  water.  Wheat,  hemp  and  snlfron 
are  cultivated  here :  tiie  calves  wliich  this  territory  furnishes 
for  t)ie  London  marliet,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  the  county. 

i.  On  the  Cam,  a  branch  of  the  Ouse,  stands  Cambridge, 

'*'  the  shire  town,  and  the  Cnmboriliivi  of  the  Romans:  the 
river  divides  it  into  t^o  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  soath  be- 
ing the  largest:  the  two  united  extend  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  arc  half  a  mile  in  width  :  one  of  tlio  city  gates 
opens  a  jiassagc  througli  a  Gothic  edifice,  serving  for  »  jail, 
and  which  is  the  only  remnant  of  a  castle  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  Cambridge  contains  14  churches :  iis  bouses 
and  streets  are  irregular,  but  it  acquires  an  importance  from 
1300  families  occupied  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  4700 

.fiiij.  individuals  belonging  to  its  university.  This  seminary  in- 
ferior to  Oxford  only  in  tlie  elegance  of  its  buildings  and  ils 
collections,  was  founded  in  630  by  Sigebert,  king  of  Ibe 
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JBast  8axan$.    In  the  beginning  of  the  Idth  centary,  Henry     book 
III  built  and  endowed  13  or  tlie  colleges  and  14  halls  for  the     clui. 
lodgings  of  the  students.    The  vice  chancellor  of  the  uni-  """^"" 
vcrsity,  who  has  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates of  the  cityt  exercises  the  government  of  the  college. 
Five  leagues  below  Cambridge,  the  Cam  passes  hy  the  city 
of  Bljf  upon  the  island  of  the  same  name  formed  by  the  Ely. 
courses  of  several  rivers.    This  city  has  a  population  of 
SfOOOf  and  is  considered  very  ancient    It  contains  nothing 
remarkable  but  its  cathedral.    The  municipal  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

On  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  tite  left  of  the 
Wavenej/f  a  sort  of  peninsula  washed  by  the  sea  on  the 
north  and  east  forms  the  county  of  Mrfolkf  a  district  which  Norfolk. 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  improved  state  of  its  agri- 
culturey  the  perfection  of  its  instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
its  hardy  race  of  sheept  small  in  size,  but  highly  esteemed 
for  their  flesh,  and  whose  fleeces  supply  the  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire.  The  barley  which  is  raised  here  and  made 
into  malt*  constitutes  the  chief  exportation  of  Norfolk. 
The  turkeys  are  remarkable  for  their  size»  and  bring  aeon- 
siderable  profit  to  the  small  farmers.  One  important  arti-  CuitWa. 
cle  of  cultore  peculiar  to  the  county  is  carrots,  chiefly  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  This  i-oot  is  varied  with  clover  and 
other  feed  in  the  preparation  of  fallow  gi*ounds  for  wheat. 
The  uniformity  of  the  surface  which  has  only  gentle  swells, 
offers  so  little  declivity  to  the  course  of  several  of  the  small 
rivers  that  they  often  stagnate  in  shallow  pools  called  here 
broads .-  these  collections  of  water  abound  in  fish,  wild  ducks 
and  various  sorts  of  water  fowl.  Tlie  shores  of  this  county  Shorti. 
are  formed  partly  of  steep  clayey  banks  continually  wash- 
ing away  by  the  ocean,  and  partly  of  flats  covered  with 
rounded  flinty  pebbles  which  form  banks,  around  which  the 
sand  accumulates  and  is  kept  in  a  mass  by  the  roots  of 
aquatic  plants.  Behind  these  narrow  downs  are  salt 
marshes  of  great  extent,  often  submerged  at  high  water. 
Off  the  coast  are  shoals  which  render  navigation  very 
dangerous^  The  largest  extends  along  the  coast  of  Yar- 
mouth and  forms  at  the  mouth  of  the  YarCf  the  road  of  this  Yarmouib. 
port,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  in  England,  and 
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which  atill  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  Bailie  and  Mediter- 
ranean besides  nniiually  despatcliing  150  vesspls  in  the  her- 
■~  ring  and  nmckerel  fishery.  Next  to  Yarmnnth,  Lyun  Regit 
or  King's  L>nn  nituated  at  the  cmbnnrhuro  or  the  Onm 
upon  tho  bay  called  The  fVasli,  is  the  mnst  considerable 
seajiort.  Following  the  course  or  the  Wenlsum  a  branch  of 
'.  the  Tare,  wc  come  to  ^^\>rvich,  the  chief  (own  of  Itie  coun- 
ty. This  is  a  city  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  noted 
for  its  manufactores  of  ci-ape,  stuffs,  bombazines  and  other 
mixe<i  fabi'ics  of  woollen  and  silk.  The  fabrication  of  these 
cloths  was  introduced  into  the  country  during  tlio  twelfth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  by  the  Flemings  settled 
in  tho  little  village  of  TVorstead,  a  name  still  givm  to  diflcrent 
woollen  stuffs.  In  1365  tho  magistrates  of  Norwich  in- 
vited the  manufacturers  of  the  Low  Countries  to  their  city  j 
such  was  the  origin  of  the  Norwicli  industry.  Tho  pro- 
paring  and  spinning  of  wool  alfords  employment  to  the  poor 
not  only  of  this  cily,  but  of  all  tho  towns  and  villages  in 
the  county. 

Norwich  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in 
1004,  the  date  of  its  destruction  by  Swcno  the  Dane.  It 
exhibits  a  few  elegant  structures,  but  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  the  buildings  generally  old:  there  are  thirty-six 
churches.  The  castle  is  thought  to  have  been  first  erected 
by  the  Saxon  king  OfTa,  and  rebuilt  in  tho  fourteenth  cen- 
tury by  Edward  II.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  Is 
fiiirruunded  by  a  deep  ditch :  it  has  been  occujiied  as  a  pri- 
son for  more  than  400  years.  This  city  which  in  the  four- 
teenth century  was  so  considerable,  that  it  lost  56,000  in- 
habitaiit^  by  tlie  phigue,  and  which  in  1505,  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  owes  ilu  present  flourishing  state 
to  its  industry  alone.  It  is  above  two  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  contains  four  ho^ipitals,  numerous  schools,  and  a  public 
library. 

The  Wash,  along  which  we  now  proceed,  belongs  to  the 
maritime  district  of  Lincolnshire  which  extends  north  as  far 
as  tlie  Humber.  The  physical  as{>oct  of  the  country  here 
has  been  strikingly  maiked  by  nature :  ono  eighth  of  its 
BU|>erficies  is  occupied  by  voids,  wide  spaces  covered  with 
heaths  and  fens.     These  were  formerly  of  so  great  extent 
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tliat  Trom  1780  to  1810,  there  have  been  drained  150,000     book 
acres,  ivhich  at  present  yield  an  annual  profit  often  dollars     ci-"'* 
an  acre.    A  fifth  part  ot  the  county  still  consists  of  land  *""""""" 
similar  to  the  above*    Nevertheless  these  territories,  being 
iKmnded  in  a  great  measure  by  the  ocean,  will  one  day 
become  as  experience  has  proved,  a  rival   to  the  richest 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     As  to  general  character,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  district  is  deficient  in  natural  beauty  and 
anhealthy  in  climate.    Its  chief  wealth  lies  in  the  sheep 
which  feed  upon  the  wolds  and  uplands :  their  number  is 
computed  at  3,500,000;   they  furnish    yearly  22,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  highly  valuable  on  account  of  its  length 
and  thickness  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  blankets. 
The  beeves  raised  here  weigh  commonly  1200  or   1400 
pounds.    These  facts  and  the  small  number  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  county  show  it  to  be  rather  an  agricultural 
than  a  manufacturing  district.    It  was  anciently  inhabited 
by  the  Cmiianit  who  wore  subdued  by  the^Romans.     Marks 
of  the  conqueror's  power  are  still   to   be  seen  in  every 
quarter. 

There  are  but  two  cities  of  any  importance  in  this  county.  BoitoD« 
The  first  is  IXostofi,  on  the  river  Witham,  which  flows  into 
the  Wash.  Boston  is  a  league  and  a  half  up  the  river :  by 
means  of  its  port  it  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  Baltic,  and  employs  125  vessels  in  the  fisheries.  The 
population  of  this  town  is  10,000:  its  principal  church,  sit- 
uated upon  the  market,  has  a  tower  186  feet  in  height,  upon 
which  is  a  lantern  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for  ships.  On  the 
banks  of  the  same  river,  ten  leagues  above  Boston,  is  the 
city  which  gives  Its  name  to  the  shire.  Lincoln  stands  upon  Lincoln. 
a  hill,  and  its  antiquity  is  attested  by  a  monument  called  the 
gate  of  Newport,  on  an  arcade  sixteen  feet  in  length  and 
ten  in  width,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  remnants 
of  Roman  architecture  in  England :  as  it  still  serves  the 
purpose  of  an  entrance  to  tiie  city,  this  structure  is  a  proof 
that  Lincoln  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  lAndum. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  city  was  formerly  rich  and  pow- 
erful, tliat  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  that  William 

*  See  Stone*!  View  of  the  Asriculture  of  Liucolntbire. 
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BOOK  t''^  Conqueror  built  here  it  castle  to  overawe  tlie  inhabitant!. 
cLiii.     The  city  forms  two  ilivisionn,  the  upper  and   the  lower: 

through  this  last  the  river  passes,  flowing  under  an  arch 

which  concrah  its  course,  but  on  leaving  the  town  it  Torina 
a  Jiond  called  the  Foas  Dike,  through  which  it  couimunicatra 
with  the  Trent,  and  by  inpatia  of  this  river,  with  the  chief 
canals  oT  the  kingdom:  this  affords  the  means  for  a  great 
trade  in  corn  and  wool.  On  the  loftiest  eminence  nf  tho 
city  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  palace,  de- 
stroyed by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  — relics  of  great  intcr- 
estt  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian:  but 

Caihodral.  the  most  interesting  object  is  the  Cathedral,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  and  considered  to  be  the 
largest  church  in  England  next  to  York  Minster.  Prom  its 
position  on  a  lofty  height,  it  may  he  seen  from  live  nr  six  of 
the  surrounding  counties:  its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
530  feet:  its  breadth  227.  The  portal  and  two  of  the  tow- 
ers are  as  old  as  tho  eleventh  century:  tho  remainder  was 
constructed  at  different  ]»criods.  Anterior  to  tlie  reforma- 
tion it  was  the  richest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  but  Henry 
VIII  Si-ized  a  great  part  of  its  wealth.  During  the  (roubles 
under  Charles  I,  its  numerous  and  elegant  tombs  were  mu- 
tilated, and  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  a  barrack. 
Like  all  the  churches  of  the  country,  it  contains  a  great 
mady  bells,  a  peculiarity  which  JusliBcs  the  appellation  of 
lie  Sonnante,  bestowed  upon  England  by  the  wit  of  Rabe- 
lais. The  most  remarkable  of  these  bells  is  that  called 
Oreat  Tom,  in  tho  central  tower :  it  is  seldom  rung,  from  the 
difficulty  occasioned  by  its  enormous  weight,  wbicli  Is  96 
cwt ;  its  circumference  is  22  feet. 

Yotkihice.  Beyond  the  Uumber,  a  fine  road  leads  us  to  the  city  of 
Vork,  which,  placed  in  the  centre  of  Forkihire,  forms  by 

Yoik.  itself  a  distinct  county.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Fosse :  the  former  of  tliese  streams 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  Ihelattcr  by  fivo 
bridges,  one  of  which,  lately  constructed,  is  remarkable  fur 
its   architecture.      York  has  21,000  inhabilants,   and   24 

MiDBiec.  churches.  Its  cathedral,  called  the  Jlinater,  is  the  largest 
gotliic  ediGce  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  beiug  524 
feet  in  length,  and  107  in  breadth  :  the  nave  is  99  feet  high. 
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and  the  lantern  213 :  one  of  the  two  front  towers  contains     book 
ten  bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  57  cwt     Within*  the     cliii. 

spectator  beholds  with  interest  a  wall  separating  the  choir 

ami  nave,  adorned  with  the  stataes  of  all  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  YI :  the  choir 
has  Sfl  marble  seats;  the  altar  is  ascended  hj  a  flight  of  16 
steps,  and  the  whole  church  is  paved  in  mosaic :  there  are 
many  tombs*  some  of  them  magnificent  ,  In  1829  an  insane 
fanatic  set  fire  to  this  edifice,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was 
destroyed ;  but  liberal  contributions  from  individuals  have 
been  made  for  Its  repair*  and  we  may  expect  to  see  it  soon 
restored  to  Its  original  splendour.  The  other  edifices  wor-  Edi6cM. 
thy  of  note  are»  the  public  library,  built  in  tlie  reign  of 
Richard  I:  the  castle,  erected  by  Richard  HI,  and  now  a 
prison :  the  county  hospital,  an  Ionic  structure  with  an  ele- 
gant portico^  and  tlie  Guild-hail,  built  in  the  filteenth  cen- 
tury. All  these  fine  structures,  surrounded  with  elegant 
private  buHdings,  in  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  illuminat- 
ed at  night  by  gas,  have  gained  this  city  a  high  reputation 
for  beauty.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four  principal 
gates,  and  a  wide  quay  extends  along  the  port,  wiiich  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  vessels  of  120  tons. 

The  trade  of  York  is  so  considerable  as  to  maintain  two 
public  banks,  a  treasury  office,  a  subscription  library,  seve- 
ral reading  rooms,  a  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  - 
philosophical  society,  and  in  fact  all  tliose  establishments 
usually  found  in  the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  cities  in 
England.  This  city  and  London  are  the  only  cities  whose 
chief  magistrate  has  the  title  of  Lord. 

Yorkshire  is  of  a  size  vastly  disproportioned  to  tlie  other 
counties  of  the  kingdom.  From  Spurn  Head  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber  to  its  northwestern  limit,  this  county  is  44 
leagues  in  extent,  and  35  in  breadth  from  Flamborongh 
Head  to  the  boundary  of  Lancashire,  comprising  an  area 
of  775  square  leagues.  This  great  extent  has  occasioned  a 
division  into  three  Ridingi.  In  the  We$t  Riding  is  Bippon^ 
on  an  eminence  near  the  Ure,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabit- 
ants, with  a  theatre  and  public  promenade,  considered  one 
of  the  most  elegant  in  England.  This  district  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  kingdom  for  its  industry,  which  is 


much  facililateil  by  canala  ami  collieries.  Bhrffuld,  ill  Ike 
confluence  uT  tlie  Sheaf  anil  the  Don,  is  celebratetl  for  its  fur- 
-  naces,  and  maiiuracturrs  orsU'cl,  nails,  cutlery,  surgical  in- 
slrnmeiits,  artil  jilateil  ware.  I^eds,  ff'ukrjield,  Halifax, 
Ihiddersfield  and  Bradford,  Hie  different  ceiilres  of  an  im* 
nienae  manuractiire  of  clutlis,  flHnncIa  and  Hliawls.  In  llie 
East  Riding,  upon  the  left  hank  nf  the  Huinber,  is  Hull,  or 
Kingston  upon  Bull,  whose  wealth  is  owing  to  a  great  com- 
merce with  Europe,  Asia,  and  America:  this  city  contains 
many  handiiotnc  buildings,  a  sqnare.  Qmamented  with  a 
statue  or  Williani  III,  many  charitable  and  literary  institu- 
tionR,  and  a  population  of  39,000,  of  wliich  above  4000  familirs 
are  occupieil  in  manufactures.  Last  of  all,  in  the  ^ATbrfft  Ail- 
ing, is  Scarborough,  one  of  the  best  seaports  on  the  coast :  its 
shores  are  much  frequented  rorbathing,  and  the  town,  which 
has  8000  inhabilanti,  is  large  and  well  built,  on  tho  summit 
of  a  steep  rock.  Whitby,  m\  leagues  noftli  of  tliia,  has  a 
good  harbour  and  13,000  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  ancient  Albion  were 
the  Brigaates:  originating  in  Thrace,  they  spread  into  Ger- 
many and  Gau),  and  thence  passed  over  to  Great  Britain, 
where  thoy  took  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  York- 
shire, the  county  of  Durham,  a  part  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  ;  in  this  last  territory,  one  of  their  clans 
took  the  name  of  Ctimbri.  Tlic  emigrations  of  this  peo]de 
are  attested  by  ancient  writers,*  but  history  is  silent  as  to 
the  causes  of  such  national  wanderings.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  advantage  of  tlie  climate  which  drew  them  to  tlicse 
northern  regions.  The  county  of  Uurliam,  for  example, 
offered  at  that  day  few  attractions  to  the  primitive  colnnisis 
on  this  score:  the  air  ujion  the  hills  is  sharp  and  cold :  in 
the  north  and  west  the  soil  is  almost  bart-en  and  tbo  p«ipii- 
lation  irregularly  scattered.  On  the  coast  however,  the 
land  has  some  fertility,  and  exhibits  woods,  pastures  and 
small  farms.  During  the  Heptarchy  this  district  was  a  part 
of  the  king'Iom  of  Northumberland.  When  the  princes  of 
the  country  embraced  Christianity,  the  religious  temjier  of 
the  times  prompted  them  to  grant  this  territory  in   per- 

'  H.iodolus.  Lib.  VII.   SlMbo.  Lib.  XII. 
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petuity  t«>  8t  Cathbert»  bishop  of  LIndisrarn  and  his  sue-     book 
oessors.    William  the  (Tonqaeror  confirmed  this  donation,     cliii. 
conferred  upon  these  prelates  the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  — — 
and  invested  them  with  such  ample  powers  that  within  their 
own  diocese  they  were  higher  in  authority  than  the  king. 
Hence  this  connty  is  still  called  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham* 

The .  city  of  Durham  is  partly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Wear,  and  was  founded  in  995,  at  which  period  the  monks 
of  Lindisfam  established  themselves  in  this  place  with  the 
relics  of  St  Cuthbert.  Durham  is  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  its  an- 
cient public  edifices.  The  cathedral  in  particular,  surpass- 
ing In  regularity  most  of  the  churches  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, has  a  majestic  length  of  411  feet,  and  holds  an  emi- 
nent place  among  the  beautiful  monuments  of  Norman 
architecture. 

Bordered  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tees,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Tyne,  tlie  county  of  Durham  finds  the  chief 
aliment  of  its  commerce  in    its  collieries  which  furnish 
annually   SSfOOO^OOO    bushels;  in   its  lead   mines   in  the 
irest,  and  in  its  iron  in  the  noi*th  which  maintains  several 
furnaces.    Stoektaih  in  the  south,  a  few  leagues  from  the  Stockton. 
north  of  the  Tees,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  contains  two  iron  foundries  and  5000  in- 
habitants.    In  the  north-cast  is  Sunderland,  with  thrice  this  suodtr- 
number,alargeand  handsome  town,  having  a  good  harbour.  ^^^' 
A  large  number  of  ships  are  built  here,  and  manufactories 
exist  of  glass  bottles  and  {lottery. 

Bounding  Durham  is  the  county  of  Mrthumberlandf  Nortbun- 
wbich  has  on  the  coast,  two  small  districts  cornered  into  ^'i^nd. 
its  territory,  belonging  to  the  preceding  county.  The  Tyne 
and  the  Derwent,  one  of  its  branches,  form  a  part  of  its 
southern  boundary,  and  on  the  north,  the  Tweed  separates 
it  from  Scotland.  Agriculture  is  here  carried  to  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection,  but  the  soil  has  such  variation  in 
quality  as  to  present  the  contrast  of  extreme  fertility  and 
wretched  barrenness.  The  influence  of  the  Cheviot  Hills 
which  form  the  northwestern  border,  and  are  often  covered 
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with  snow  many  months  after  it  haa  disapjwarcfl  in  the 
plains,  is  so  powerful  nutwUhstnntling  Uivit  incnnsitlerabte 
■*  height,  as  to  occasion  tliis  vaiiahle  it^iiipfraturr.  £x1en- 
Bivo  collieries  are  noiked  in  almost  every  part,  hut  piir- 
licularly  in  the  south-east.  It  has  been  cnlculatcd  that, 
siijipoaing  an  annual  working  of  36,000.000  cuhic  feet  of 
coal  in  the  single  hasin  of  JViweastle,  1000  years  would  he 
necessary  to  exhaust  it.*  The  sale  of  this  mineral  forms  Ihc 
basis  of  the  trade  of  the  county,  while  the  transportation, 
which  is  principally  eHecterl  by  water,  trains  n\i  a  vast 
number  of  seamen  for  llie  Britisli  navy.  The  annual  ex- 
portation of  coal  is  estimated  at  1.561,337  tons,  and  (he 
number  of  persona  employed  in  digging  and  trans]iurting  it 
cannot  be  less  than  70,000.  The  irim  mines  fiit-nisli  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  metal  which  is  exported  fmro  Holy 
Island  to  the  neighbouring  territories.  Wu  do  not  meet  in 
this  county  with  those  manufactures  of  clolli  which  have 
exalted  British  industry  above  that  of  any  ulher  nation : 
we  see  nulliing  but  forges,  foundries,  manufacttirrs  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  bitumen,  anil  other  articles 
whose  elementary  matter  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  Tyne,  and  the  Tweed,  the  clitef  rivers  of  Norfhombcr- 
land  have  been  long  famous  for  their  salmon  Itxheries. 
These  fish  are  packed  in  pounded  ice  and  sent  from  Btr- 
wick  to  London,  where  they  arrive  as  fresh  as  when  taken. 
Bor-vick  has  tlie  rank  of  a  county  :  the  Scotch  ceded  it  to 
England  in  1503:  afterwards  it  was  declared  incte|rendent 
until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  same  head.  The 
city  is  regularly  fortified,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed 
of  fifteen  arches,  870  feet  in  length.  The  town  hall  is  well 
built,  and  the  population  amounts  to  8,700. 

Mnviick,  the  capital  of  Northumberland,  presents  on  Si 
Mark's  day,  a  singular  spectacle,  which  shotvs  with  wh«t 
religious  respect  the  English  have  jireservcd  the  ridiculous 
customs  of  the  middle  ages.  Those  persons  wbu  are  to 
take  their  freedom  from  feudal  obligations,  moet  on  horse- 
back in  the  market  place :  each  cavalier  is  dressed  in  wbite, 
with  a  sword  at  bis  side,  and  a  white  night  cap  on  his 

•  Capper.    Toposrnphieal  Dicllonirj. 
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head.    Leaving  this  rendezvous  in  company  with  the  fonr     book 
chamlieriains  of  the  city,  clotlied  and  armed  in  lilie  fashion^     ^'i'"'* 
and  accompanied  by  music,  tliey  proceed  toward  a  dirty  — — ^ 
pool  in  the*  neighbourtiood,   called  Freeman's  WeUf  hero 
they  alight,  and  according  to  an  ancient  usage  are  compelled 
to  scramble  through  the  pool  and  come  out  covered  with 
nud.    This  ceremony,  practised  only  at  Alnwick^  is  called 
in  common  language jftinqnnj:  into  the  tvM.    The  ceremony 
is  said  to  have  been  established  by  King  John,  who  chanced 
io  g^i  mired  in  the  spot,  and  imposed  this  practice  upon  the 
inhabitants  as  a  punishment  for  not  keeping  the  road  in 
repair. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Mn,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  whose  splendid  mansion  stands  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  Two  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
England  occurred  under  the  walls  of  this  town.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Malcolm  II,  king  of  Scotland  laid  siege 
to  it ;  the  castle  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  a 
soldier  feigning  to  present  the  keys  of  the  place  to  the  king 
on  the  point  of  his  lance,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound.  Ed- 
ward his  son,  in  endeavoring  to  avenge  his  death,  was  kill- 
ed and  his  army  put  to  the  rout.  In  1167,*  Henry  II, 
gained  here  a  great  victory  over  William  the  Lion,  king  of 
Scotland,  took  him  prisoner,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  a  ran- 
som of  100,000  pounds  sterling. 

Near  the  ancient  wall,  built  of  earth  by  Adrian,  of  stone 
by  Severus,  and  of  bricks  by  Aetius,  to  restrain  the  Picts, 
flows  the  river  Tyne,  upon  which  stands  JWrcciuflf,  peopled  New- 
with  35,000  souls,  without  numbering  the  12,000  inhabiUnts  <^*«*«- 
of  Gateshead  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  belong- 
ing to  the  county  of  Durham.    The  name  of  Newcastle 
was  given  to  this  city,  when  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  built  a  fortress  here  against  the  Scotch. 
Before  that  time  it  was  called  Monkcester,  from  being  full 
of  convents :  still  more  anciently  it  was  named  Qahro  Oen- 
turn.    Here  is  a  stone  bridge  of  nine  elliptical  arches  of 
the  size  of  those  of  London  bridge :  all  the  beauty  of  this 

*  According  to  tht  chrooological  tablei  of  Johu  Blair. 


structure  however,  is  hidden  by  the  two  rows  of  honaei 
upon  it.  From  Newcastle  most  of  the  vcshcIb  are  desjiatcb- 
"  ed  which  supply  London  with  coal. 

The  I'icts'  wall  passes  close  to  CarliiUf  a  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Eden  and  Calder.  The  name  of  this  town 
is  derived  from  the  old  Sa:tDn  words  Caer  Lynll,  meaning 
the  town  near  the  wall.  According  to  some  authors,  it  «a> 
founded  by  a  king  Luil.  long  time  before  the  arrival  of  (lia 
Romans,  who  named  it  Luguxallum.  In  the  ncvcntlt  century 
Egfrid,  king  of  Xorthuinbcrland  sui-roumled  it  with  a  wall 
and  ditch.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, the  ancient  territory  of  the  Cumhri.  Of  the  works 
which  defended  it  when  Scotland  and  England  belonged  ta 
different  crowns,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  castle  in  gcuid 
preparation,  containing  a  powder  magazine  and  an  arsenal 
for  equipping  10,000  men.  The  unfortunate  Mary  Stewart 
was  imprisoned  in  this  fortress  in  1568.  The  spot  of  Iter 
perambulations  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  ladif^t 
walk.  Carlisle  is  well  built,  and  its  communication  nilh 
ttie  Solway  Frith  assures  it  a  considerable  commerce. 

Taking  leave  of  this  place,  we  miglit  vLxit  Long  JHeg  and 
her  daughters,  a  fine  druidical  monument  cunsisling  »f  s 
large  circle  of  enonnoiis  rough  stones;  but  we  shall  prefer, 
after  the  example  of  the  travellers  who  arc  drawn  to  this 
t|uarler  by  the  beauty  of  the  sceneryt  turning  our  steps  a 
couple  of  leagues  from  the  little  (own  of  Cockermmtth  to 
Skidda-w,  a  mountain  which  rises  S,02S  feet  ahuve  the 
surface  of  a  beautiful  lake.  Near  the  summit  many  eagles 
and  other  binis  of  prey  build  their  nests. 

Not  fai'  from  this  mounliiin  is  Dtrwent  fFater,  tii«  iDOat 
romantic  lake  in  the  county  :  it  is  four  miles  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadlli :  the  approach  to  it  is  embellished  by 
the  celebrated  cataract  of  Lowdore.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Derwent  which  rises  in  this  lake,  is  the  Carn>cfc,,a 
mountain  less  high  than  the  preceding  :  it  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  iiorrible  precipices  and  clefts,  of  a  depth  unfalhoma- 
ble  to  the  eye:  at  the  base  of  tliis  mountain  is  th«  Black 
Bole,  a  narrow  pit,  320  feet  duep. 

These  mountains  and  pits  give  a  coldness  and  humidity  to 
the  AJr  of  Cumberland,  but  do  not  injure  its  healthiness: 
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exanples  of  longevity  are  no  Icfw  fi-equent  than  in  tlia  other     book 
countiest  although  this  is  one  of  the  least  populous :  this  is     cliii. 
doubtless  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  as  a  third  part  of  — — — 
the  land  remains  uncultivated.    It  abounds  in  mines  of  lead, 
coal,  and  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  of  such  a  superiority 
over  that  of  the  continent,  that  the  English  crayons  owe 
their  reputation  to  this  alone.     This  mineral  is  found  in  such 
plenty,  that  it  is  talcen  from  the  mines  only  in  limited 
quantities  in  order  to  Iceep  up  the  price.    The  Me  of  Jt&iR,  isU  of 
10  leagues  from  the  coast,  belongs  to  this  county :  it  has  a  ^^"' 
population  of   40^000  souls,  of    which  2800  families  are 
employed  in  conuperce  and  manufactures.    Its  chief  ports 
arc  those  of  Jbtfniay,  which  is  sufficiently  wide  to  contain  a 
large  fleet  $  DougUu,  a  town  of  .6,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
capital,  Ca$tletawn9  which  is  difficult  of  access. 

The  little  county  of  JVestmorelandf  whicli,  in  the  north,  Weit- 
borders  upon  Cumberland,  is  a  territory  comjiosed  of  lofty  ■'^^**°^- 
mountains,  naked  hills,  and  dark  bogs  denominated /«//«•• 
it  is  watered   by  a  number  of  rivers,  brooks  and  ponds. 
The  lake  of    Winandermert^  15   miles  long  and  2   miles 
broad,  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  :  it  separates  this  county 
from  Lancashire,  and  is  famous  for  an  excellent  fish  called 
cAar,  which  is  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  Westmoreland.    In 
this  county  are  a  large  number  of  narrow  valleys  affording 
pasturage,  di\ided  by  barren  mountains.     The  most  fertile 
spots  are  found  chiefly  in  the  valleys  watered  by  the  rivers: 
tlte  grass  is  here  used  to  feed  the  cattle  brought  from  Scot- 
land :   fine  cows,- highly  esteemed  for  their  milk,  supply 
London  with  excellent  butter  from  these  parts :  the  geese 
which  feed  on  the  marshy  spots,  and  the  swine  raised  on  the 
mouirtains,  which  afford  excellent  bacon,  are  the  principal 
riches  of  this  district.     Metals  are  scarce,  or  lie  so  deep  as 
to  binder  their  being  wrought  with  profit.     Coal  rarely  oc- 
curs here,  but  the  soil  affords  slate,  chalk,  marble  and  free- 
stone of  a  good  quality.     Such  are  the  slight  advantages 
possessed  by  this  county,  where  we  shall  find  but  two  towns 
to  visit.    Jkppleby^  a  Roman  station  called  MaUaha^  the  Appicby. 
chief  town,  but  otherwise  of  no  importance,  and  Kendal  or 
Kirhy-Kendalf  a  town  of  9000  inhabitanls,  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufactures  ever  since  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 


BOOK         Lancashire,  or  tlie  county  of  Lancaster,  is  divided  ) 
cuii.     Yorksliii-e  by  a  range  of  mountains  sufficiently  impoiisBt  I 

— acquire  the  name  of  llie  backbone  of  England,     Tliis  cmiiilj 

•Srt""  '■''  liounclccl  on  the  nortti  by  Weslmorelanil  and  Cumberliid 
on  tlie  west  by  the  Irish  Spa,  and  on  tlie  soulli  by  the  MM! 
Hey,  a  river  visited  annually  by  immense  shoals  of  BmeMl 
renawni^d  for  their  size  and  flavour.  The  mounlitinM 
ridge  abovementioned,  shelters  this  county  from  theeaBteri 
winds,  and  the  accidents  which  they  occasion  :  but  at  d 
same  time  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  cloads  from  tl 
west,  it  causes  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  to  fall  here  til 
in  any  other  part :  this,  however,  does  not  injure  the  MJ 
brity  of  the  air.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  humidity  i$ 
diminished  ])roduction  of  grain  :  oats  alone  succeed  «d 
ttiougli  pulatoes  arc  raised  in  sufficient  plenty  for  rx] 
tioR.  In  many  parts  are  excellent  grazing  lands,  and  til 
cheese  manufactured  here,  enjoys  a  reputation  equal  (o  tl 
of  Cbesliire.  Furness,  a  sort  of  island  formed  by  ttiei 
and  two  rivers,  is  a  wild  and  rugged  tract,  abounding  ^ 
iron  and  covered  with  wood.  It  contains  n  consider!' 
lake,  called  Coniston  Mere.  Though  lying  far  to  the  n«i 
this  tract  is  pretty  fertile:  the  long  anil  narrov  isle 
Walney  serves  it  as  a  rampart  ngninst  tlie  wates  of  I 
Irish  sea.  The  neighbourhood  of  tlie  town  of  LiAncuter 
a  collection  of  beautiful  ftoldsj  the  region  of  the  s 
is  a  tract  of  vast  fens  called  mosses,  impassable  in  the  i 
season  and  abounding  with  a  greasy  black  mtiil. 
inciufiry  of  This  couniy,  so  little  favoured  by  nature,  is  placed  b^ 
ihoeouDiy.  industry  above  all  the  others:  a  few  local  advantageab 
sufficed  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity: 
and  water  have  been  made  instruments  of  immense  pa 
the  woods  of  the  district  have  been  employed  lo  (rant 
the  iron  to  steel :  the  enormous  bods  of  coal.  pariicNiu 
the  central  and  southern  parts,  keep  in  motion  tbo«  g 
instruments  of  modern  industry,  the  steam  engines,  apj^ 
to  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  Wooli  silk,  linen,  col 
iron,  copper,  and  other  metals,  take  all  manner  of  new  U 
under  the  hands  of  the  artificer :  and,  by  the  aii]  of  nvl 
ous  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  forming  a  commuaici 
between  BiUl  and  Liverpool,  and  joining  the  Severn  t 
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Thames,  an  Immense  exportation  affords  a  liTing  to  the  la-  book 
boaring  ranks,  and  occasions  a  general  activity  among  all  cliii. 
classes.  — — 


The  population  of  Lancashire  is  stamped  with  a  peculiar  inhabit- 
character :  this  county  is  the  abode  of  all  the  wealth  and  ^^^*' 
misery  of  manufacturing  countries.  The  chief  food  of  the 
lower  classes,  especially  toward  the  northern  and  eastern 
limits,  consists  of  small  thin  oatmeal  biscuits,  baked  with- 
out leaven.  The  men  have  nothing  remarkable  in  their 
stature  or  physiognomy,  but  the  beauty  of  the  women  has 
long  been  proverbial ;  their  enchanting  figures,  their  grace 
and  desire  of  pleasing,  formerly  a  little  tinged  with  co- 
quetry, gained  them  the  appellation  among  the  rest  of  the 
^English,  of  the  Lancashire  witches. 

Laneaiier  is  near  the  canal  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Laacaster. 
and  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loyne, 
•  river  whose  waters  heap  up  such  a  multitude  of  sand- 
banks at  ita  mouth,  that  vessels  larger  than  s250  tons  can- 
not go  up  to  the  city,  but  land  their  cargoes  two  leagues 
below.    The  city  has  a  fine  quay  bordered  by  stores :  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  houses  of  stone,  roofed  with 
slate.    At  a  distuned  of  two  leagues  is  a  singular  cavern, 
called  Dunald  mill  hole :  a  stream  which  turns  a  mill  falls 
immediately  afterwards  over  several  beautiful  cascades  into 
this  cavern,  which  it  traverses  for  three  quarters  of  a  league, 
and  reappears  at  Camford.    In  a  course  of  16  leagues,  which 
we  must  pass  in  going  from  Lancaster  to  Manchester,  there 
is  no  town  comparable  in  importance  to  dther  of  these. 
Manchester  Is,  next  to   London,  the   most  populous,   and  Manchei- 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  it  is  ^^^' 
the  centre  of  a  manufacture  whose  products  are  despatched 
toward  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  spectator  is  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  immense  magazines  of 
goods  destined  for  so  many  different  countries :  the  whole 
world  seems  tributary  to  this  industrious  city :  but  a  subject 
of  no  less  astonishment  is  the  sad  contrast  of  the  misery  of 
the  artisans  and  the  wealth  of  their  employers.    Here  are 
manufactured  muslins^  dimities,  calicoes,  shirtings,  cam- 
brics, ginghams^  velvets,  and  other  cotton  stuffs,  which  con- 
sume on  an  average  160,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  annu- 


BOOK  ally-  Here  are  also  nianufactorteM  of  Hilk,  hats,  clicfntcal 
CLiii,     jirFpfiratioiiM,  and  llio  citjr  is  suiTouiidcd  with  fuundries  anil 

otlier  cstablislimeiits.*     The  iirosperily  of  ManchfsUT  is  in 

part  owing  lo  its  situation  hctMeen  twci  canah  on  the  banks 
of  thu  Irwcll,  Iho  waters  »f  which  stream  ai-c  exrvUuiit  for 
dyeing.  The  city  occiipifs  Iho  locality  of  a  Rinnan  t^lation, 
caW^H  Manciinium  in  Ilie  Itinerary  uf  Antoninus.  Within 
its  limits  are  contained  21,160  liouseM,  forming  600  well 
paved  streets,  liglited  by  300  gas  lamps:  its  populaiioii  is 
over  134,000:  it  contains  many  literary  and  bencvulrtvt  in- 
stitutions, a  theatre,  a  ball  room  sufGcienlly  largo  to  contain 
1300  persons,  and  a  library  baldly  prnportioned  to  the  aiM 
of  the  city,  as  it  comprises  but  30,000  volumes. 

Liveijiaoi.  At  ihc  mouth  of  the  Mersey  is  Liverpo<^,  the  second  coui- 
mercial  city  of  the  kingdom,  receiving  annually  in  its  port 
30,000  vessels :  this  is  estimated  at  the  twelfth  part  of  all 
the  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  cotnniei-ce  hero  ts 
thought  equal  to  a  fourlh  of  all  tho  foreign  trade,  and  tlie 
sixth  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  England,  and 
one  bair  of  that  of  London.*  The  city  stretches  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  and  covers  a  space  of  a  league  in 
length,  and  one  third  of  a  league  in  breadth  :  on  the  west 
are  docks  and  stores  of  immense  extent,  which  furnish  con- 
stant occupation  for  3000  workmen.  The.  new  quarters  of 
the  city  are  spacious,  airy,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
but  in  the  ancient  quarter  the  streets  arc  narrow.  Tho  larg- 
est of  the  docks  will  contain  100  ships  a&nat:  some  are  dry 
docks  for  repairing  vessels,  by  all  which  this  port  is  render- 
ed one  of  the  most  commodious  and  safe  in  the  world.  At 
spring  tides  the  sea  rises  20  or  30  feet  at  tbu  luoutlt  of  Ihu 
Mersey,  allowing  the  largest  sliips  to  come  up  to  the  city, 
which  is  entirely  ojicn  and  unforlifted.  Liverpool,  beside* 
its  fabrications  of  every  thing  for  naval  purposes,  possesses 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  soap,  and  sugar,  with  breweriest 
foundries,  &c.  The  charitable  institutions  here  are  iiumcr* 
ous  and  well  endowed.  Here  is  a  lyceum  and  an  albeneuoii 
each  with  a  library  of  10.000  volumes,  a  royal  institution 
where  public  lectures  are  delivered,  and  instruction  givep 

■  Cippir,    TopogrBphiuI  Diclionaiy. 
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in  the  belles  lettres  and  mathematics :  to  this  institution  be-  book 
long  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanical  garden,  cliii. 
considered  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  

Crossing  the  Mersey  we  arrive  in  Cheshirtf  a  territory  Cheshire. 
famous  for  its  salt  works,  its  cheese  and  its  agriculture. 
The  salt  is  dug  from  mines,  and  extracted  from  the  water 
of  springs  by  boiling.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  pro- 
duces annually  28,000,000  pounds,  one  quarter  of  which  is 
exported.  Mure  calves  are  raised  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England  :  tlio  soil  also  produces  copper,  lead,  cobalt 
and  coal.  There  is  a  very  advantageous  internal  naviga- 
tion through  the  medium  of  several  canals.  This  county  is 
formed  from  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Comavini :  the 
Romans  have  left  behind  tliem  in  this  quarter,  roads,  in- 
scriptions, and  other  antiquities.  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  the  district  into  a  county  palatine  in  favour  of  his 
nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  who  reigned  over  it  with  absolute 
power :  his  descendants  ettjoyed  tiiis  authority  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Since  the  time  of  Edward  III,  the  king's 
eldest  son  has  possessed,  in  addition  to  his  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  of  Count  of  Chester. 

Cliester  is  the  most  important  place,  and  the  centre  of  the  chekur. 
administration  of  justice.  This  city  is  watered  by  the  Dee, 
which,  under  the  Roman  government,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Deva:  at  a  later  period  it  received  the  name  of  Caer  Leon. 
It  is  an  old  town,  with  the  four  principal  streets  built  in  the 
style  of  the  12tb  century,  and  a  porch  before  every  door: 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  the  suburbs  are  hand- 
somer tiian  the  city.  By  means  of  a  canal  called  J^Tew 
River,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  small  port,  capable  of 
receiving  ships  of  350  tons.  Chester  contains  9  churches 
including  the  cathedral,  several  dissenting  chapels,  2  pub- 
lic libraries,  a  number  of  hospitals  and  schools  well  endow- 
ed. To  the  philanthropy  of  the  Eail  and  Countess  of  Gros- 
venor,  it  is  indebted  for  a  scliool  for  400  boys,  and  another 
for  the  same  number  of  girls.  The  Chester  canal  extends 
to  J^TaiUwich,  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a  Naniwirh 
large  trade  in  cheese  and  salt.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  salt 
mine,  which  has  been  worked  above  a  century;  except  in  size, 
it  much  resembles  that  of  Wieliczka :  the  glare  of  the  lamps 
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among  llic  piles  and  arches  of  this  siibtprranenn  rfgion, 
pnxliircs  lliu  iippcnrnncc  of  a  splcnilid  church  illuminaleil 
~  by  It  llioiisiiiid  iiirclies. 

Quitting  Clu'sliire  for  Derbyshire,  wc  are  struck  with  the 
apiienriincc  of  High  Peak,  a  group  of  small  mountains,  sur- 
mounted by  a  larger  ono:  litis  region  is  considered  the  most 
interesting  in  all  England  for  its  romantic  scenery,  friglit- 
ful  caverns,  bcautirul  caBcades,  and  tlio  variety  of  its  land- 
scape. These  innunfalns  give  rise  to  the  Derwent,  a  river 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  and  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  cither  of  the  three  others  of  this 
name  in  tiie  counties  of  York,  Durham  and  Cnmberland. 
There  arc  few  mineralogical  collections  without  some  beau- 
tiful crystals  of  carbonate  and  fluate  of  lime,  or  specimens 
of  alabaster  and  black  lead  from  Derbyshii'e:  the  mines 
of  this  metal  have  long  been  abandoned,  but  coal  snd  mar- 
ble are  stilt  abundant :  the  marble,  especiully  that  which  is 
wrought  at  the  village  of  Ashford,  forms  a  considerable 
brancli  of  commerce.  In  this  county  are  mineral  springs 
to  the  number  of  B6  :  tliQ  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Bux- 
ton, Matlock  and  Klttlestone.  The  land  in  the  south  and 
easi,  offers  many  excellent  grazing  tracts  and  fertile  fields, 
which  send  to  London  annually  mure  than  4,S75|000 
pounds  of  cheese.  A  great  deal  of  barley  is  ahu  raised, 
and  malt  and  ale  to  a  large  amount  are  exported.  This  dis- 
trict also  possesses  Sounshing  manufactories  of  cotton, 
woollen  and  silk. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  which  is  navigable  as  far 
as  the  Trent,  stands  Derby,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  plain, 
traversed  by  the  Derby  canal.  This  city  is  said  to  be  a 
place  of  great  antiquity :  it  was  a  roynl  borough  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  tlie  Confessor,  that  is,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  The  houses  here  are  well  huilt,  and  a  num- 
ber of  silk  manufactories  give  it  a  considerable  importance. 
These  nianiifactorica  employ  a  machine  which  was  brought 
in  model  from  Italy,  but  perfected  in  England  :  in  this,  a 
single  wheel  sets  in  motion  100,000  pieces  of  innchinery 
which  may  each  bo  separately  stopped :  the  wheel  makes 
three  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  in  this  short  space  of 
time  240,600  yards  of  silk  thread  are  spun.     Derby  has  also 
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large  manufactures  of  porcelain,  equal  to  that  of  China  in     book 
the  beauty  of  its  material  and  the  splendour  of  colouring,     cliii. 
The  number  of  labourers  employed  in  these  two  great  manu-  ""— "^ 
facturing  branches,  and  in  working  marble  and  various  met- 
als, amounts,  it  is  said,  to  14,000. 

Descending  the  Trent  as  we  leave  Derbyshire,  we  come  Nottiog- 
to  JVbtiinghamt  the  chief  town  of  a  shire  to  which  it  gives  ^^^°^' 
its  name.     This  city,  which  is  also  a  county  by  itself,  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  overlooking  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  meadow.     The  streets  are  wide  and  commodious, 
and  the  market  square  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  England  :  on  one  side  of  it  stands  the  Exchange,  an  ele- 
gant building  of  5  stories.     Nottingham,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
worsted  stockings,  twilled  silk,  shawls  and  coarse  pottery. 
The  Trent*  the  Mersey,  and  numerous  canals  traversing 
^Nottinghamshire,  facilitate  the  exportation  of  these  manu-  Notting- 
factures,  whicH  are  despatched  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  ^^"«**'"- 
American  continent.    The  Trent,  which  may  be  called  the 
great  ornament  of  Nottinghamshire,  fertilizes  an  immense 
extent  of  fields  and  meadows  from  north  to  south.     Carrots 
are  cultivated  In  the  spots  which  have  been  cleared  of  woods, 
and  these,  with  barley  and  hops,  which  supply  a  great  num* 
ber  of  breweries,  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  this 
territory. 

We  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  Leicestershire  "without  meet-  Leicesier- 
ing  any  town  comparable  in  size  to  the  capital,  Leicester,  a  ^'^''^* 
town  containing  6000  houses.  At  the  period  of  the  Roman 
invasion  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Coritani:  the  Itinerary 
of  Antonine  designates  it  by  the  name  of  Ratae^  and  Ptolemy 
calls  it  Mage.  A  Roman  way  crosses  it,  and  many  re- 
mains of  antiqbity  prove  it  to  have.beqn  once  an  important 
military  station.  The  river  Soar  waters  the  city  and  car- 
ries the  machinery  of  a  great  number  of  stocking  manufac- 
tories, which  employ  in  this  place  more  than  8,000  persons. 
About  forty  years  since,  a  mineral  spring  was  discovered 
here,  the  beneficial  qualities  of  which  have  been  displayed 
in  cutaneous  diseases  and  obstructions. 

The  soil  of  Leicestershire  is  generally  hard,  and  the  sur- 
face unequal  and  hilly :  the  best  lands  are  the  plateaus,  and 


the  worst,  being  too  clayey,  arc  in  the  valleys.  The  moet 
elevated  region,  callcil  Charntuood forest,  gives  rise  to  six 
'  rivers,  wliieli  falling  into  tlie  Trent,  may  be  considered  tlie 
centre  of  a  great  system  of  internal  navigation  wliicit  the 
spint  of  iminovement  ba9  rendercrl  go  cfTcctive  in  bringing 
forwanl  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
Three  lines  of  water  communication  by  canals  unite  witii 
these  navigable  sti'eanis,  and  open  an  intercourse  between 
llie  great  manufactniiug  towns  in  tlie  centre  of  the  king- 
dom and  llic  seas  wliiclt  waslt  it  from  east  to  west.  M"e 
must  not  take  leave  of  tliis  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
county  wilhiiut  subjoining  that  it  produces  a  fine  breed  of 
black  horsen  in  high  esteem  fur  draught,  valuable  horned  ' 
cattle,  and  a  race  of  alicep,  whose  wool  equals  in  beauty  any 
jiruduccd  in  Gi'cat  Dritain. 

Whoever  wisheH  to  have  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  ancient 
feudality  still  lingering  in  many  parts  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, let  him  visit  tlic  little  town  of  Oakham,  divided 
into  two  parishes  or  manors,  called  Lord's  Hold  and  Dean's 
Hold.  The  fii'St  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelaea, 
who  every  year  holds  a  court  to  which  the  inhabitants  re- 
sort to  pay  homage  to  their  Lord  and  elect  parish  officers  ■ 
the  latter  manor  pertains  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
whose  court  is  held  triennially-  Oakham  is  agreeably 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  tlie  chief  town  of  ifu(- 
InndsAtVe,  tliD  smallest  county  in  England.  The  name  of 
Hulland  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Red  Land,  which  the 
colour  of  the  soli  in  this  part  might  have  suggested.  The 
finest  sccd-wlieat  of  the  kingdom  is  raised  here. 

This  small  territory  joins  upon  ^fbrlhamjilonshirt,  a 
county  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  Iicallhiest 
and  plcasanteal  parts  of  England.  During  the  season  of 
fine  weather,  this  district  becomes  the  residence  of  a  great 
number  of  nealthy  families,  and  country  seats  and  villas 
are  to  be  seen  at  every  step.  The  rich  landholders  hero 
possess  the  means  of  gratifying  their  passion  for  the  chase, 
in  the  remnants  of  tlic  ancient  forests  abuut  Rockingham  in 
the  north,  and  Salcey  and  Whilllebury  in  the  south  :  these 
woods  still  afford  a  stieller  to  the  wild  cat.  the  niost  fero- 
cious animal  of  the   kingdom-     The  agricultural  products 
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of  Northamptonshire  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  other     book 
counties,  but  the  horned  cattle  and  black  horses  of  this  ter-      ^^^^' 
pitory  are  of  an  extraordinary  size.     Tlie  towns  here  are 
of  small  importance^  l^nt  Peterborough^  on  the  left  bank  of  Peterbo- 
the  JWn,  contains  an  elegant  catliedral  and  5000  inhabit-  ^^^^  * 
ants :  this  was  the  birth  place  of  Dr  Paley.     J^brihampton^  Northamp- 
on  the  same  river,  fourteen  leagues  above  Peterborough^  is 
the  shire  town :  its  streets  are  handsome  and  the  houses 
elegantly  built.     There  is  a  great  market  for  horses  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year  held  in  tliis  place.     The  neighbor- 
hood of  Northampton  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
rival  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  Lancas- 
trian forces  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  king  Henry  VI,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  small  territory  of  Huntingdonshire  was  in  former  Hunting- 
times  renowned  for  its  forests  filled  with  game:*  the  tracts  ^°"**^*"- 
on  the  south  and  west  of  the  Ouse  are  still  covered  with 
groves  separated  by  fields,  which  give  the  jnost  agreeable 
variety  to  the  landscape:  the  banks  of  the  river  are  fringed 
with  meadows :  morasses  occupy  the  whole  northern  part, 
though  some  spots  have  been  converted  into  rich  pasture 
land.     The  undrained  portions  form,  along  with  a  lake  two 
leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  called  Whittlesea  Mere^ 
one  fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  county.     The  moisture  here  im- 
parted to  the  air  renders  this  neighborhood  unhealthy,  par- 
ticularly to  strangers*   This  county  which  is  wholly  destitute 
of  manufactories,  and  furnishes  no  other  products  than  grass, 
corn,  and  the  fish  of  its  ponds,  has  for  its  chief  town  Hunting-  Hunting- 
don, a  small  place  consisting  of  a  single  street  with  a  few  lanes  ^°"' 
crossing  it:  the  town  however  is  neat  and  well  lighted. 

We  take  leave  of  this  county,  which,  as  well  as  Bedford-  Bedford- 
sAtrf,  its  southern  boundary,  was  formerly  peopled  by  the  '^'^®' 
Catieuchlanif  better  known  by  the  name  of  Cassiif  who  sent 
ambassadors  to  Csesar  to  declare  their  submission  to  the 
Romans.  These  last,  and  more  lately,  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, have  left  in  Bedfordshire  the  traces  of  their  dominion : 
the  hamlet  of  SandySf  near  Potton,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Mdgiavinum  of  Antonine.    Near  Bradford  Magna  may  be 

*  Itf  name  it  a  lafficient  proof.    Hunting  Downs* 
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seen  tlic  remains  of  an  amphitheatre :  a  Roman  wayt  called 
Ickenild  Street,  traverses  the  county,  and  passes  by  tbc  little 
town  of  Dunstable,  known  Tur  its  mariuracture  of  straw 
bats;  anotber  crosses  lliis  way  to  tlie  nortli  ot  tlie  town;  a 
third  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  extends  toward  JVeivport  Pag- 
nell.  The  sliiie  town  is  Bedford,  in  tboccntre  of  the  coun- 
ty: in  the  Saxon  chronicles  it  is  called  Bedicanford,  and  its 
antiquity  is  cstablisbed  by  the  testimony  of  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  over  tbo  Ouse.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in 
BedTord  are  its  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  In 
1556,  Sir  William  Harper,  an  alderman  of  London,  founded 
here  a  public  school,  and  endowed  it  with  13  acres  of  land, 
the  present  annual  income  of  which  is  nearly  27,000  dollars: 
this  sum  is  applied  to  the  support  q\  divers  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  portioning  of  40  young  women. 

The  castle  of  tlic  Earl  of  Warwick  is  seated  on  a  rncK 
ovoriookiug  tbc  city  of  this  name:  the  castio  is  appi-oacbcd 
by  a  winding  path  hewed  out  uF  the  n>ck-.  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  ofthe  middle  age.  The  city,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  four  otbef  roads,  likewise  cut  in  the  rock,  in 
tho  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands  in  combing  and  spinning  wool,  and  mak- 
ing stockings.  It  is  washed  by  the  Avon,  and  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  county.  Four  leagues  to  the  northeast,  the 
ancient  town  of  Coventry,  containing  31,000  inhabitants, 
has  been  long  celcbiated  for  its  ribands  and  clocks.  But 
the  most  important  city  in  ffarwickihire,  and  which,  nev- 
ertheless, is  not  represented  in  Parliament,  is  Birmingham. 
Tlie  population  of  (liis  city,  with  its  suburbs,  is  about 
100,000.  Its  manufactures  of  arms,  sheet  iron,  hardware, 
and  jewelry,  arc  immense.  Here  is  the  grand  machinery  of 
Watt,  the  inventor  of  steam  engines;  it  employs  1  SOD  men, 
nnd  turns  out  every  week  1500  muskets:  a  single  machine 
for  coining  money  strikes  SO  or  40,00n  pieces  in  an  hour. 
A  monument  is  erecting  in  the  city  to  the  memory  of  this 
celebrated  mechanician. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  county  is  the  number 
of  its  canals,  by  which  it  enjoys  a  communication  witli  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Tho  neighborhood  of  Birminghani, 
and  all  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  was  formerly  one 
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great  forest;  this  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and     book 
fields  and  meadows  occupy  its  place,  but  heaths  and  morass-     cliii. 
cs  occur  here-  and  there.     The  country  produces  excellent  — ^— 
cheese.     South  of  Warwick  is  a  region  called  the  Feldon, 
which  is  productive  in  corn.      Between  the  Avon  and  the 
little  river  Leam,  one  of  its  branches,  we  may  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Heath  of  Dunsmore,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Guy 
of  Warwick,  the  Goliah  of  England.     Near  the  frontier  of 
Oxfordshire,  is  the  low  plateau  of  Edgchill,  celebrated  for 
a  battle  fought  in  1C42,  between  the  royal  and  parliament- 
ary armies. 

In  Staffordshire^  the  Trent  waters  also  several  fertile  Stafford- 
tracts  :  the  varied  course  of  this  river,  bordered  with  gar-  ***"*• 
dens  and  villas,  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  charming 
landscape  which  its  banks  present  to  the  view  in  Leicester- 
shire. The  country  traversed  by  it  is  furrowed  by  canals, 
and  the  theatre  of  a  multifarious  industry,  fashioning  metals 
into  every  variety  of  shape,  and  transforming  clay  into  pot- 
tery and  china  of  hfgh  value.  Upon  the  Lyne,  a  branch  of  NewcatUe. 
the  Trent,  we  descry  at  a  distance  the  lofty  square  tower 
of  the  church  o(  MwcastUt  and  perhaps  may  hear  its  chime 
of  eight  bells.  Six  leagues  toward  tlie  south  is  Stafford^  on  Stafford. 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sow,  carrying  on  a  great  trade  in  cloths, 
leather,  and  shoes.  This  county  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Cornavinif  who  fell  under  the  Roman  subjection.  The 
remains  of  several  camps  of  the  conquerors  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  Romans  had  in  these  parts  four  military  sta- 
tions :  two  leagues  from  Stafford,  Jlediolanum  is  now  the 
little  village  of  Knighiley:  the  village  of  JVrottesley  was 
formerly  Uriconium:  this  last  is  situated  near  Wolver- 
hamptofif  a  town  with  18,000  inhabitants,  and  famous  for  its 
japan,  and  manufactures  of  tin,  iron,  and  copper.  The 
hamlet  of  Barbeacon  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  called 
Btocetum:  at  a  short  distance  from  tiiis  stood  Uracona^  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  LitclifieUU  This  town  has  Litchfield. 
a  population  of  5000  souls,  and  is  a  bishop's  see:  it  contains 
one  of  the  most  superb  churches  in  the  kingdom,  where 
may  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Addison,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and 
Anna  Seward,  whh  their  epitaphs  by  Walter  Scott.  These 
celebrated  individuals,  whose  ashes  repose  by  the  side  of 
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the  remains  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  known  for  lier  inter- 
esting letters  rrnm  Ciinslantinuiile,  anil  for  iiavtng  intro- 
duced inoculation  for  tlio  small  pox  into  this  place,  were  all 
natives  of  Litchfield. 

The  stream  of  the  Severn  and  numerous  canals,  which 
ought  not  to  have  thrown  the  ncighliouring  roads  into  neg- 
lect, give  an  immense  nclivily  to  tlic  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen,  and  the  operation  of  the  mines  of  Shrop- 
shire w  Salop.  Lead  was  obtained  here  by  tlic  Romans, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  i-ich  veins  uf  it 
still  exist  Tlie  collieries  in  this  county  produce  annually 
130,000  tons.  The  manufnctorics  contain  180  steam  en- 
gines, and  employ  6000  workmen.  There  is  not  a  village 
that  does  not  contain  some  manufactory.  At  the  village  of 
Colebrook  Dale,  tiie  Severn  Sows  under  an  iron  bridge,  form- 
ing a  single  arch  lOO'fcot  in  span.  At  Wellington,  n  town 
of  800U  inhabitants,  the  gothic  church  is  supported  by  cast 
iron  pillars.  These  two  towns  rival  each  other  in  the  im- 
portaucc  of  (heir  foundries.  The  chief  town  of  the  county 
is  Shrewsbury,  which  has  two  fine  bridges  over  the  Severn, 
and  is  an  elegant  place,  built  by  the  Britons  on  tho  site  of  a 
more  ancient  town,  named  Uricmium;  in  the  neigliboihood 
is  a  statue  of  Lord  Dill,  upon  a  atone  column.  Some  dis- 
tance from  this  monument,  an  elegant  promenade  occupies 
a  wide  space  between  the  walh  of  the  town  and  the  river. 
Slircnsbury,  moruover,  is  famous  for  its  cake^  and  salt 
pork. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn 
might  induce  us  to  follow  its  course  ihroughout  the  whole 
extent  of  fForcestnahirc,  but  tho  charming  valleys,  verdnnt 
hills,  and  flowery  fields  of  (liis  region,  and  the  gardens 
which  supply  the  neighboring  towns  with  vegetables,  are 
not  objects  uf  suflicient  importance  to  detain  us.  We  must 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  two  most  important  towns  in 
the  county.  fCidtlerminsler,  upon  the  Stour,  in  the  midst  of 
R  territory  surrounded  by  canals,  has  in  its  neighborhood 
Hcveml  mineral  springs.  Tlio  manufactures  of  this  place 
are  very  flourishing  :  that  of  carpets  occupies  more  than 
lOOOloomstand  thatofsilk  more  than  TOO.  One  third  ofits 
inhabitants,   to  tlio  number  of  10,000,  are  thus  employed. 
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On  a  canal  joining  the  Severn,  we  meet  with  the  small  town     aooK 
of  Droiitoidi^  producing  annually  salt  to  the  value  of  more     cuii. 
than  550,000  dollars.     Continuing  to  descend  the  river,  we  — — ** 
pass  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  and  arrive  at  JFarce$terf  built  Wor«Mtor, 
upon  an  eminence  which  affords  a  fine  prospect  of  the  beau- 
tiful fields  in  the  vicinity.     The  cathedral  at  this  place,  fin- 
ished in  1S74,  is  a  gotbic  edifice  of  rich  architecture,  500 
feet  In  length :  among  the  monuments  it  contains  may  be 
remarked  the  tomb  of  King  John.    This  capital  suffered 
much  during  the  bloody  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  scene  that  passed  under  its  walls  was 
the  famous  battle  between  Cromwell  and  the  Scotch,  in 
which  these  last  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2000  killed 
and  8000  prisoners,  who  were  nearly  all  sold  for  slaves  in 
America. 

'   If  Dorsetshire  is  the  garden  of  England,  Herefordshire  Hereford 
must  be  called  its  orchard  :  the  fruits  of  this  county  have  ^^'^* 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.    Large  quan- 
tities of  cider  and  perry  are  exported :  agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants :  cheese,  barley,  kitchen 
stuff,  and  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  give  an  importance,  no  less 
for  their  abundance  than  quality,  to  the  productions  of  this 
territory.    JSferf/brd,  the  chief  town,  is  watered  by  the  Wye,  Hereford, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.     Acconling  to  some  writ- 
ers, the  name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  SUures,  who  dwelt 
here  before  the  Roman  invasion,  was  Ersinnam    Others  ima- 
gine that  it  was  built  upon  the  site  of  jirtcontum,  mentioned 
by  Antonine,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Besides  these  conjectures,  there  are  many  tending  to  show 
that  the  name  of  Hereford,  derived  fi*om  the  Saxon,  signifies 
tike  ford  of  an  armyt  and  that  this  name  was  applied  by  the 
Saxons,  in  crossing  the  river,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  ancient 
Britons  who  fled  into  Wales.     Hereford  began  to  flourish 
about  the  year  825,  when  Misfred,  King  of  Mercia,  built 
here  a  church  in  memory  of  Etlielbert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  wife  of  King  Offa,  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  seduce  her  daughter.     A 
short  time  afterwards,  this  church  took  the  rank  of  a  cathe- 
dral :  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  11th  century,  demolished  by  the 
Welsh  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  built  a 
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Dilrd  time  by  itx  bhlk»ii,  on  tiie  m'lilcl  of  tlie  cbiircli  of  A» 
•  In  Chapelte.  Tlic  toun  is  s\ell  built  and  clean  :  It tiaii flnmc 
—  incoDHidciitlilc  maniifitcturcB  iif  gluMs,  hate,  and  flHniit^U. 
DeBcetidiiig  Ilio  Wj-r,  wo  Arrive  in  Monmoulhshire,  n  (rr- 
ritory  wliere  tlic  pcojilc  alili  speak  Ihc  Wclsli  Inngtiagr,  iind 
which  was  not  et-vctcd  into  a  county  till  tlic  reign  nf 
CItarlos  II.  Monmovlh  in  tliu  cbief  luwn.  mid  hat  large 
manurartures  ofsbeet  iron  and  tin.  Fartuf  tlie  inhaliitanls 
are  rmplnyed  in  (ho  preparation  uf  tan  which  in  rxlrnctcd 
rroni  tli«  bark  of  oaks  bruuglit  by  tite  river  and  canals  from 
the  fureHts  in  the  eastern  part  of  Iho  country.  Near  lUc 
»  embouchure  of  the  Wye,  liio  little  town  of  Chepstow  is  ad- 
vantagcously  situated  Tor  rumnierce  :  its  Imrbour  is  capable 
of  receiving  ships  of  700  tons,  but  lies  exposed  to  tlie  ii(- 
ctirsiuns  of  tlio  tides  whicli  rise  nften  thirty  and  even  .tixly 
feet  with  Huch  rapidity  as  to  injiire  the  cast  iron  bridge  upon 
the  river.  Within  the  town  is  a  well  of  fresh  water  which 
sinks  at  high  ami  fulls  at  low  tide.  Another  ciinosily 
shown  to  strangei-s  who  visit  Chepstow,  is  at  the  caille 
where  may  be  seen  the  tower  of  Harry  Martin,  one  uf  the 
judges  of  Charles  I,  who  died  hero  in  1680  BAcr  an  im- 
prisonment by  order  of  Charles  II.  The  bridge  of  this 
town,  the  manufactures  of  the  distiict,  am)  a  great  number 
of  foundries  long  cstahlished,  prove  that  this  county  is  veil 
provided  with  mines  and  collieries:  these  in  fact  arc  tb« 
chief  Hources  0**  its  industry,  although  a  few  parishes  have 
some  manufaclures  uf  woullen.  A  number  of  canala  skil- 
fully directed  serve  to  transport  merchandize  and  extend 
commercial  speculation. 

Hardly  equal  to  the  sixtli  part  of  England,  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  is  nevertheless  divided  into  tweire  ooiin- 
ties.  We  shall  avoid  the  monotony  into  which  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  separate  county  would  lead  us,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  only  the  gengrapliical  division  which  imrtions 
this  cnnntry  into  two  regions.  North  and  Sonfh  Wales. 
The  grrat  nomhei-  of  mountains  which  diversify  its  Borfaco 
have  gained  it  the  name  of  Liltle  Switzerland.  It  will  b« 
readily  understood  that  it  is  not  in  the  loftiness  of  their 
sanimiU  thia  resemblftnce  can  be  traced  with  the  country  »f 
the  Alps,  hut  in  their  iteep,  roHgli,  and  perpendicular  aides. 
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the  depth  of  their  narrow  valleys,  the  small  but  limpid  lakes  book 
which  occur  at  every  step,  the  great  number  of  rivers  and  cuii. 
streams  which  now  are  precipitated  in  cascadaa^  and  now  ——'"--*' 
roil  their  waters  slowly  through  the  meadowy  the  damp 
fogs  which  rise  from  the  surface  of  these  waters  and  often 
hang  about  tiie  summits  of  the  highest  mountains^  and  the 
•now  which  frcquentij  continues  upon  the  lieights  till  the 
end  of  spring :  all  which  give  to  these  mountains^  notwith- 
standing their  inconsiderable  height^  which  does  not  rise 
above  3600  feet,  an  appearance  resembling  those  lordly 
eminences  mounting  np  to  the  clouds  and  bearing  on  their 
heads  eternal  snows.  This  country  offers  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  romantic  landsca))cs  and  scenes  of  savage  wild- 
ness.  In  the  southern  part  Coder  JdriM,  one  of  the  highest 
mountainSf  otters  to  the  research  of  the  botanist  a  great 
variety  of  alpine  plants.  In  the  north  the  mountains 
graduallj  decline  in  height,  but  fine  prospects  are  propor- 
tionally multiplied.  Tlie  northern  division  is  less  fertile 
and  populous  than  the  southern.  Hero  the  productions  of 
the  soil  are  sufficient  for  the  sober  life  of  tlte  inhabitants. 
la  the  centre,  the  atmosphere  has  all  tlie  sharpness  of  an 
ekvated  region.:  near  the  sea  which  washes  this  country  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south,  the  climate  is  mild  but  damp. 
Nothing  however  exists  to  hinder  us  from  regarding  Wales 
as  generally  healthy. 

Manufacturing  industry  and  commerce  have  within  these 
twelve  years  made  such  advances  in  Wales,  that  in  less 
than  this  space  of  time  the  population  has  increased  above 
a  sixth.  In  the  southern  division,  the  county  of  SHamorgafif  south 
is  so  fertile  as  to  be  called .  the  garden  of  Wdle$  ;  it  is  rich  ^^^i*** 
In  coal  and  metals,  and  is  in  fact  the  Hartz  of  the  country. 
Here  are  annually  produced  135,000  tons  of  cast  and  bar 
iron,  and  7500  tons  of  copper.  The  county  of  Brtckmdt 
or  Brecon  is  less  rich  in  mines,  but  superior  in  gracing; 
great  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised  here,  and  the  chief 
manufactures  of  the  county  are  stockings  and  woollen 
cloths.  In  Carmarthen  or  Caermarthenf  the  soil  is  re- 
nowned for  its  bounteous  crops  of 'oats  and  barley,  but 
wheat  is  not  cultivated  here  with  success.  In  the  maritime 
county  of  Femkroke,  cornfields,  vast  meadows  and  forests 
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in  tlie  interior,  and  proiluctive  iislicrieH  on  tlie  coast  oppoBi 
a  hinilraiice  to  the  development  of  mnnuracturiiig  industry. 
-  To  tlie  profits  of  fislicries,  tlie  inliabitaiits  of  Cardiganshire 
add  tlie  trade  in  wool  and  entile.  Tlie  sea  is  ofleii  raised 
by  storms  on  tliia  coast  and  causes  grunt  ilnmage.  Finally 
the  county  of  fladnm-  limited  on  the  sontli  by  tlie  mraniler- 
ing  course  of  tlie  Wye,  is  tlie  most  barren  and  least  popu- 
lous of  all,  but  by  dint  of  labour  it  ban  been  made  nne  nf 
tbe  best  cultivated  territories  in  tbo  principality. 

In  North  Wales,  tbe  county  of  JUont^omrry,  intersected 
by  valleys,  liills,  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  abounding 
in  lead  mines,  but  deficient  In  coal,  is  celebrated  fnr  tbo 
quantities  of  fish,  particularly  salmon,  wbicb  tbe  riven 
afford.  Meriotielkshire,  beset  «ith  bigb  mountains,  ia  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  diHtrict,  and  rarrtes  on  a 
great  trade  in  woollen  cloth.  Denbighshire  produces  grain 
in  abundance,  raises  goats,  slieeji,  and  other  animals,  and 
furnishes  clieese  equal  to  tlint  of  Cheshire  :  it  has  also  iron, 
lead  and  coal  mines;  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  long-lived  :  the  frost  of  age  does  not  chill  the  industrious 
spirit  witli  wliich  li,ey  are  gifted.  Flinlshire,  less  moun- 
tainous than  ihc  otljers,  abounds  in  corn  and  pasfnrnge, 
possesses  mines  of  lead  and  coal,  and  maintains  great  num- 
bera  of  bees,  the  honey  of  which,  in  many  places,  is  made 
into  a  liquor  highly  esleemeil,  called  melhegUn.  In  the 
maritime  county  of  Camanon,  ngricullure  is  in  a  backn-ard 
state:  linrses  and  horned  caltle,  and  the  products  af  mines 
and  fisheries  are  Hie  chief  resources  of  the  peuplc.  Tito  Ufa 
of  the  peasants  in  tliis  territory  bears,  in  many  points,  a 
considerable  rcxrmblance  to  that  of  the  Swiss  mountainrcrs : 
from  the  end  of  May  till  September,  they  abandon  their 
valleys,  and  go  In  lend  their  flocks  among  the  inotintnins, 
where  they  subsist  ujiun  their  milk  and  flesh:  in  autumn 
tliey  return  to  their  habitations,  and  spend  the  winter  in 
spinning  wool  and  making  coarse  cloth  for  domestic  use. 
In  the  island  itf  Anglesey,  which  ranks  as  acuunly,  rnltiva- 
tion  has  imprnved  since  contraband  trade  has  ceased  to  be 
tlie  sole  riccupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

For  tbe  admitiistration  nf  justice,  Ihese  12  cwmtlcs  are 
divided  into  four  circuits,  each  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  a 
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judge,  who  8it8  at  the  assizes  every  six  months.    That 'of     book 
Chester*  compriseSy  in  addition  to  Clieshire,  which  joins     cliii. 
opin  WaleSf  Flintshire^  Denbighshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  — — — 
The  northern  circuit  is  comiiosed  of  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
Carnarvonshire  and    Merionethshire.     The  southwestern 
circuit  is  formed  of  Pembrokeshire,  Cardiganshire  and  Car- 
marthenshire.   The  southeastern  circuit  contains  Glamor- 
ganehire^  Breeknodkshire  and  Radnorshire.     In  ecclesiastical 
goTernment,  this  principality  is  under  the  arclibishop  of 
Torle,  and  contains  the  biHiioprics  of  8t  Asaph,  Idandaff, 
Bangor  and  8t  David^s. 

The  alyovementioned  counties,  whose  principal  towns  only 
we  shall  pass  in  review,  all  bear  the  names  of  their  capitals 
except  Merionethshire  and  Glamorganshire^  The  latter  has 
for  its  chief  town  Cardiff,  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  TaflT:  it  Cardiff. 
dates  from  the  year  1070..  The  canal  of  Glamorgan,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  river,  facilitates  the  trade  of  this 
place  with  the  interior,  wliile  its  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  same  stream,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  large  number  of 
vessels.  The  village  of  Llandaff  has  tlio  title  of  a  city  in 
consequence  of  its  bishopric.  The  little  town  of  JWafA, 
to  which  we  proceed  from  Cardiff  by  a  road  13  leagues  in 
length,  bears  the  name  of  a  river,  which  near  the  town  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Swansea.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  manu- 
factories, and  at  Mellincourt  is  a  cascade  150  feet  in  height. 

Near  the  coast  is  Swansea,  a  town  of  1000  souls,  more  Swansea. 
deserving  than  CardifT,  the  rank  of  capital :  its  harbour,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tawy  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Wales:  a  number  of  canals  bring  to  this  place  the  products 
of  the  country,  and  the  s^-bathing  in  the  neighborhood, 
brings  every  year  to  this  spot  a  great  number  of  visiters. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tawy,  which  is  a  considerable 
stream,  we  come  to  Carmarthen  or  Caennarthen  in  crossing  Carmar- 
an  elegant  bridge  of  ten  arches :  this  town  is  built  in  the  **^®"* 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  upon  the  site  of  Maridunum,  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Dematecae.  It  is  a  large  and  busy 
place;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  walls,  vestiges  of 
which  only  remain  :  the  castle  is  now  used  as  a  jail.  The 
environs  of  this  town  are  covered  with  picturesque  ruins, 
and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that  Merlin,  the  enchanter,  es- 


txblished  his  abode  upon  an  eminence  in  the  nelglibnuriiood. 
Five  IragtirN  to  tite  suntlirast  is  a  rail  road,  extending  front 

~  the  bank  of  tlio  river  lo  Llanelly,  wliieh  gives  an  activit)'  lo 
the  maiiiifnclurca  of  lliis  Bmall  town. 

t.  Keeping  along  tlic  seacnast  w  c  pass  the  town  nt  Pembroke, 
consisting  of  one  long  naii-ow  street.  Tliis  was  the  nalive 
place  of  Henry  Vlll.  Utxler  tlie  chapel  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle built  by  Arnulph  in  the;  time  of  William  Rufus,  is  llie 
cave  of  Wogan,  remarkable  for  an  echo  repeating  several 
ayllablea.     Jlilford  Ua-cen,  a  town  uf  3000  rnhabilartts  has 

I'l.  a  safe  purt  capable  of  receiving  above  lOOO  Khips.  Si  Da- 
ind'ii,  upon  the  sea,  near  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  which  (lie 
ancients  called  Framonlorinm  Oclnjiilarum,  is  nothing  more, 
notwithstanding  its  capital,  than  a  village  of  £000  inhabit* 
ants:  the  name  it  bears  is  that  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Wale^,  as  St  George  is  the  patron  of  England,  St  Andrew 
of  Scotland,  and  Si  Patrick  of  Ireland  :  but  lliero  ia  this  pe- 
culiarity relating  to  St  David,  —  on  the  1st  of  March,  tbo 
day  of  this  saint,  tbo  people  uear  Iccks  in  commemuralion 
of  him,  a  symbol  which  lenrned   theologians  explain  in  a 

1.  variety  of  ways.  Cardigan  has  a  harbour  mncli  frrquenled, 
and  gives  its  name  to  a  large  gulf  which  forms setera]  bays. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  tlie  branches  uf  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  traversing  Wales  through  its  whole  extent, 
stands  Brecknock  or  Brecon,  a  small  town  Burroundcd  by  old 
fortifications.  Old  and  Kcw  Badnor,  distant  less  than  half 
a  league  from  each  oilier,  are  not  worth  visiting.  1'be 
county  assizes  arc  held  alternately  at  New  Radnor  and 
Presteigne:  but  this  last  town,  called  in  VteUh  Uan  Jn- 
■  drew,  has  tlic  advantage  of  the  other  in  being  well  built. 

<■  Near  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  stands  Montgomery, 
seated  upon  a  rock,  and  visible  at  a  distance  by  means  of 
Ibe  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle.  If  we  turn  to  the  led,  and 
proceed  eleven  leagues  to  the  banks  of  the  Dyvy,  we  altall 
arrive  at  the  handsome  town  of  Machytdeih,  « here  Owen 
Glendower  accepted  the  crown  of  Wales  in  1402. 
Nearly  all  tlie  towns  of  this  principality,  have  some  ruin- 

>  Otis  old  castle  frowning  over  them.  Dettbigh,  dismantled 
in  164G;  and  Flint  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  present  in 
their  ediGcea  of  the  middle  ages,  some  traits  of  resemblance 
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to  each  other;  if  the  latter  is  less  populous  than  the  formery  book 
its  sea  baths  render  it  more  pleasant  during  the  summer,  cliii. 
It  was  at  Flint  that  Richard   11,  submitting  to  necessity,  T"" 

resigned  his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.    CaerwySf  formerly  capital  of  a  county,  and  un- 
til the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Bards  who 
resorted  hither  each  year  to  dispute  the  prize  of  song  be- 
fore judges  appointed   by  the   king,   has  at  present  only 
900  inhabitants.     Holywell,  a  tow*n  of  8000  souls,  enriched 
by  mines  and  manufactures,  is  famous  for  a  spring  called 
St  Wtnifred?$  WeUf  which  gushes  from  a  rock  with  such 
vialcnce  and  copioasness  as  to   give  out  7,500  gallons  of 
water  every  minute.     8t  Asaph  is  but  a  single  street,  but 
it   takes  the  name  of  a   city  in  consequence  of  being  a 
bishop's   see.     The  population  of  this  place  is  but  2000 : 
the  cathedral  is  falling  to  ruin,  and  service  is  performed  in 
another  church.     Balat  which  divides  with  DolgeUy  th4  dig- 
nity of  being  the  seat  of  the  assizes  of  Merionethshire  is  a 
Tery  ancient  place,  and  exhibits  the  remains  of  three  Roman 
caihps.    This  town  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Bala,  the 
largest  lake  in  Wales,  though  it  is  but  a  league  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.    Near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Ltgmiiumf  of  which  a  few  vestiges  remain, 
Edward  I,  founded  in  1285,  Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon:  the  Caemar- 
barbour  of  this  place,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  channel  of  ^^'^ 
Menai,  between  Wales  and  Anglesey,  is  the  constant  resort 
of  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  visiters 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  during  the  fine  season.     Bangor^ 
like  all  the  other  episcopal  cities  of  this  principality,  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  assemblage  of  mean  habitations  around 
an  old  cathedral,  which  was  partly  demolished  by  Owen 
Glendower.     The  sole  electoral  city  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey 
is  Baumaris  which  we  descry  with  its  harbour  on  the  eastern  BtanarM. 
coast  as  we  leave  Bangor:  but  the  most  important  seaport 
in  the  island  is  JStmlroichf  on  the  southern  coast:  this  town  Amiwicb. 
has  a  population  of  5000,  and  its  port,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  is  suflBclent  for  the  reception  of  thirty  vessels  of  200 
tons.    This  work  was  effected  by  the  copper  mining  com- 
panies of  the  island. 
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Hon  of  the  Brilish  Islands. 
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A  (liataitGc  of  tliirly  leagues  separates  tl>e  coast  of  Wales 
ttnm   tlist   of  Scotland.     Tlie  iiuvigatimi  of  the   Irish  sc» 

.  h  not  witliuut  its  difficulties,  but  tlie  Wclsl)  and  Scotch 
sailors  are  ho  well  accjuainted  witli  these  parts,  that  vrv 
mity  confide  ourselves  tu  their  care  in  full  eafet/:  the  grcafc 
numher  of  deep  bays  with  wliich  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain  is  indented,  oSbrs  besides  so  many  points  oC  sUelter 
against  tbe  fury  of  tlic  tempests. 

ETilering  tiic  Solway  Frith,  we  discover  the  small  to' 
of  fTigtcm.  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bay  of  this  name:  it  is  the  chief  town  of  an  agricultural 
county.  On  the  west,  a  tongue  of  land  called  WMiMtiUtf 
Oallo-way,  hitlea  from  the  view,  fort  Patrick,  a  comraodioi 
and  safe  harbour,  from  whence  a  great  trade  is  carried  ( 
will)  Ireland ;  this  place  possesses  one  of  the  finest  f|uay9  Ul 
Great  Britain,     Next  we  come  in  sight  of  Mrkcudbrighl, 

*'  chief  town  of  a  county:  this  is  a  small  and  handsonrt 
town  regularly  huiltt  on  the  Dee,  with  a  port  three  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  county  is  hilly  towanb 
the  north,  and  the  soil  except  in  the  valleys,  is  nut  fcrti 
but  Iho  pastures  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep.  Finally 
land  at  Dumfries,  a  handsome  town  on  the  banks  of 
beautiful  river  Nith :  vessels  of  150  tons  may  reftcfa 
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place,  and  the  commerce  of  the  port  gives  an  increased  ac-  book 
tivitjr  to  its  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  bats.  From  the  ^^i^- 
burial  ground  on  the  highest  elevation  of  the  place,  a  mag-  ' 

nificent  view  is  presented.     Downs  and  sandy  tracts  border 
the  Solway,  but  after  passing  them,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  forget  the  tide  upon  the  shores  of  this  gulf,  which  rises 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  with   such  rapidity,   that  the  best 
mounted  horseman  would  find  it  difficult  to  save  himself 
by  flying  before  it    ^nnan  a  town  which  bears  the  name  Annan. 
of  a  river  flowing  into  the  Frith,  carries  on  a  coasting 
trade  and  salmon  fishery  :  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  re-    - 
mains  of  Roman  camps  and  other  antiquities.    Near  this 
spot  terminates  tlie  wall  of  Adrian.    Towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county  is  the  little  town  of  Moffatf  cele-  M6ffat. 
brated  for  its  mineral  waters,  sulphureous  and  chalybeate : 
tlie  town  consists  of  but  a  single  street. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  pen- 
etrating through  their  deep  valleys,  we  shall  detain  our- 
selves awhile  about  the  ramifications  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
from  which  descend  the  Dee,  the  Nith,  and  the  Annan,  into 
the  Solway.  We  shall  then  give  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  political  and  religious  features  of  the  country,  and  pass 
in  review  its  productions,  the  manners  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  the  history  of  Scotland.  We  have  already  given  a 
sketch  of  three  of  the  counties :  the  whole  country  contains 
thirty  others,  much  smaller  than  those  of  England,  their 
superficies  comprising  but  3,830  square  leagues,  including 
the  islands.  Scotland  is  divided  naturally  into  two  distinct 
regions,  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  but  a  more  exact  di- 
vision would  separate  it  into  three  parts,  the  northern,  cen- 
tral, and  southern  divisions.  The  first  is  separated  from 
the  second  by  the  Frith  of  Fortii  on  the  east,  and  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  on  the  west:  between  these  two  gulfs  is  a  commu- 
nication by  means  of  the  great  Caledonian  Canal.  The 
second  division  is  separated  from  the  third,  along  the  space 
between  the  •Murray  or  J^oray  Friths  in  the  northeast,  and 
Loch  Linnhe,  in  the  southwest,  by  a  series  of  lakes,  through 
which  the  Caledonian  canal  passes,  uniting,  by  an  extent  of 
30  leagues,  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  people  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  are  distin- 
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the  pablication  of  the  pretended  poems  of  Ossian.  English  book 
18  spoken  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  the  pronunciation  is  c^'^* 
as  bad  as  in  the  south  of  England.  .^_— 

Relics  of  antiquity  are  found  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  Amiqui- 
kingdom.    We  have  already  noticed  the  wall  built  by  the  *'*'' 
Romans  between  the  Friths   of  Forth   and    Clyde:  it  is 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country,  Grahame^s  dykCf  after  a 
Scottish  warrior  who  is  believed  to  be  the  first  that  passed 
it     The    neighborhood    still   affords   vestiges    of  Roman 
camps,  one  of  which  passes  for  the  camp  of  Agricola.     A 
number  of  conical  towers  ami  fortifications  which  crown  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  and  many  subterranean  habita- 
tions attributed  to  the  Picts,  may  be  considered  as  all  be- 
longing to  the  same  epoch.     There  are  some  ancient  round 
and  square  towers  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  the  cement 
with  which  they  are   built:  these  are  called  the  vitrified 
finis,  and  are  of  rather  dubious  origin ;  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  were  constructed  by  (he  Romans,  or  by  the 
native  inhabitantSi  who  learned  their  architecture  from  the 
conquerors:  they  arc  doubtless  of  high  antiquity.     Many 
Saxon  edifices  In  the  country  may  be  dated  at  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  but  the  churciies  and  ancient  castles  which 
served  for  an  asylum  to  the  nobles  during  the  civil  wars, 
belong  to  the  12th  and  13tli  centuries.     These  monuments  Ancient 
which  refer  to  the  three  most  obscure  periods  in  the  history  ams.  "' 
of  Scotland,  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
most  ancient  events  and  those  which  preceded  the  final  union 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Great  Britain.    In  going  back  as  far  as 
tho  researches  of  history  will  permit  us,  we  find  that  the. 
primitive  population  of  Scotland  consisted  of  the  Cimbri  Cimbri. 
who  came  from  theCimbric  Cher8oncsus,now  the  peninsula 
of  Denmark,  about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  people  remained  masters  of  the  country  till  the  Cale- 
dones  or  Picti  whom  Tacitus  believed  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  left  Norway,  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  drove  the  Cimbri  towards  the  south.     These 
Picti  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  and  a  dis-  Ficti. 
tinction  has  always  been  made  between  these  people  and 
those  of  the  western  higltlands.     Towards  the  middle  of  tho 
third  century,  the  Mtacottiy  so  called  by  Ammianus  Marcel-  Attacotii, 
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obliged  to  appear  six  times  at  the  bar  of  the  English  parlia-  book 
nient  to  give  an  account  of  liis  pretended  misdemeanors,  bat  ^'''^' 
¥^Ith  the  secret  view  of  inciting  him  to  rebellion  and  gaining  — 
a  pretext  for  pronouncing  the  forfeiture  of  his  rights  and 
tlie  confiscation  of  the  kingdom.  Baliol  finally  disavowed 
his  disgraceful  concessions,  and  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  bis  coontry,  when  Edward,  already  master  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  kingdom^  overran  the  country  which  had  not 
time  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  carried  the  insignificant 
king  to  London  along  with  the  regalia  and  the  famous  stone 
called  Jmnisfail,  the  palladium  of  Scottish  independence. 
The  brave  William  Wallace  stirred  up  his  countrymen 
against  their  oppressor :  in  so  unequal  a  strife,  their  liope 
of  success  lay  in  union,  but  party  jealousies  occasioned  di- 
TisionSf  and  they  yielded  to  the  usurper,  regretting  that  they 
bad  refused  a  sovereign  authority  to  the  hero  who  sought 
nothing  but  their  deliverance,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the 
dignity.  Wallace  was  betrayed,  delivered  np  to  the  savage 
conqueror^  and  put  to  death.  Finally,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  celebrated  and  persevering  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 
proclaimed  king  in  1306,  Wallace  was  avenged,  and  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Bannockburn,  won  by  the  Scots  eight  years 
afterwards,  established  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

From  this  period  anarchy  and  revolt  drew  the  kingdom  indepemi- 
into  a  continual  series  of  revolutions.  James  I,  whose  long  [;"ce  "f 
captivity  in  the  Tower  of  London  had  soured  his  temper, 
attempted,  in  too  precipitate  a  manner,  to  allay  the  trou- 
bles, but  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  With  this  prince 
began  that  long  series  of  misfortunes,  which  pursued  the 
Stuarts  during  four  centuries.  James  II,  his  son,  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh  by  tiie  bursting  of  a  cannon,  which 
he  was  assisting  to  prove.  James  III,  abandoned  to  the  in- 
fluence of  worthless  favorites,  and  hated  by  his  subjects,  fell 
by  the  weapons  of  conspirators.  James  IV,  the  beloved  of 
his  people,  was  never  seen  after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
the  unfortunate  result  of  an  expedition  which  he  had  under- 
taken against  England  to  assist  tlie  project  of  invasion 
meditated  by  Louis  XII.  James  V,  alienated  the  feelings 
of  his  people  by  favouring  the  pretensions  of  tlie  clergy,  and 
died  of  chagrin  after  seeing  10,000  Scotchmen  refuse  to  fight 
for  their  king,  and  lay  down  their  arms  before  500  English. 
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ment  of  the  ciuircii  lies  in  a  general  assenibly^  in  provincial     book 
sjnodfly  in  the  presbytery,  and  in  the  kirk  sessionst  or  assem-     cliv. 
blies  of  an  inferior  order  composed  of  ministers,  elders  and 
deacons  from  different  parishes :  these  assist  the  pastor  in 
liis  functions,  pay  visits  to  the  rich,  and  carry  consolation 
and  succour  to  the  poor. 

Scotland  holds  an  honourable  rank  among  the  most  en-  Educaiion 
lightened  countries  of  Europe :   it  contains  six  universities, 
and  each  of  its  large  cities  has  academies  and  colleges,  in 
which  education  is  carefully  attended  to:  each  parish  has 
also  an  elementary  school. 

BeAirc  the  union  with  England,  the  imports  and  exports  industry. 
of  this  country  were  quite  unimportant :  the  industry  of  the 
kingdom  was  then  in  its  infancy.  At  present,  Scotland  is 
distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton,  its 
foundries  and  establishments  of  domestic  industry;  fisheries 
have  increased,  and  commerce  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  this  digression,  designed  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
tlio  interesting  spectacle  offered  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  beauties  of  nature  in  Scotland,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  continue  our  march  through  the  country,  leaving 
upon  our  right  the  Cheviot  liills,  so  abounding  in  wild 
beauty  and  enchanting  landscapes. 

We  shall  pass  near  Roxburgh,  a  little  village  giving  its 
name  to  a  county,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital :  tlio 
castle  at  this  place,  which  has  witnessed  so  many  battles 
.  between  the  Scotch  and  English,  is  now  only  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Jedburgh^  in  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  the  little  Jedburgh. 
river  JfJ,  is  at  present  a  royal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  au- 
thority :  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  but  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century  several  manufactories  have  been  established  in  the 
place.  Not  far  from  the  Tweed,  and  near  the  industrious 
town  ^X  KdsOf  containing  5000  inhabitants,  is  the  village  of 
Eduam,  tho  birth  place  of  tiic  ])oet  Thomson,  Proceeding 
up  the  stream,  we  arrive  at  Jlelrose^  less  important  than  Melrose. 
Kelso,  but  famous  for  its  old  monastery,  of  which  tho  gothic 
remains  still  excite  the  spectator's  admiration.  On  viewing 
this  monumeut  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  wc  call 
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the  Old  and  New  town.    On  all  sides  except  die  nortk,  it  is     book 
surrounded  by  naked  and  craggj  rocks.    High  street*  npon     cuii. 
one  of  the  hills,  extends  to  the  length  of  half  a  leagae«  and  ""^^^^ 
terminates  in  the  west  at  a  precipice,  upon  which  the  castle 
is  seated.     On  the  east  is  seen,  in  perspectiTe,  the  palace  ^ 
of  Iloljrood,  and  the  charming  plain  sorroandlog  it-     We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  magnificent  effect  of  the 
prospect  of  this  street,  but  the  admiration  it  excites  is  di- 
minished by  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  lanes  which  abut 
upon  it  from  the  righ(  and  left,  where  a  close  and  fetid  air  is 
generated  by  the  height  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which 
have  ten  and  eleren  stories.    On  the  northern  ridge  stands 
the  new  town,  huilt  upon  a  regular  plan,  with  elegant  and 
spacious  streets  and  squares.    The  two  portions  of  the  city 
are  united  by  a  moi^nd  of  earth,  and  a  stone  bridge  passing 
across  the  valley  which  separates  them.    The  new  town 
was  begun  in  1767,  and  its  streets  are  equal  in  regnlarity 
and  elegance  to  those  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe:  every 
year  new  buildings  are  erected.    The  Leith  road,  which  de- 
scends gently  from  the  heights  on  the  northeast  of  the  new 
town,  appears  likely  soon  to  form  a  part  of  the  city  itself, 
from  the  new  edifices  constantly  going  up.    A  new  arenue 
to  Edinburgh,  called  the  Regent  Road,  has  been  opened  on 
the  east,  by  cutting  through  the  rock  of  Calton  HiUf  an  emi- 
nence crowned  with  the  monument  of  Lord  Nelson.     On  the 
slope  of  this  hill  several  elegant  promenades  hare  been  laid 
out,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  presented  of  the  whole 
city,  and   the  beautiful   landscapes    in   the  neighborhood. 
Edinburgh  has  a  large  extent :  its  circumference  is  about 
four  leagues.    The  principal  streets  ai*e  well  lighted.     The 
business  of  police  was  formerly  entrusted  to  a  town  guard, 
who  performed  the  office  of  watchmen  in  the  night,  wlicii 
they  were  armed  with  the   ancient  Scottish  weapon,  tlie 
Lochaber  axe :  the  last  remnant  of  this  venerable  body  was 
abolished  in  1817,  and  a  police  on  the  modern  plan  intro- 
duced. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  buildings  in  Edinburgii  o  i 
is  the  castle^  an  ancient  fortress  no  longer  capable  of  de- 
fending the  city,  but  still  containing  a  garrison  of  oOOu 
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containing  hot  honses,  a  green  house  and  a  basin  for  aquatic     b^k 
plants.    The  High  School,  founded  in  ISTS,  has  above  800     <^^i^- 
scholars.    Besides  this,  there  are  four  English  schools  un-  — — — 
der  the  direction   of  the  municipal  body,  an  academy  of 
drawing,  a  royal  academy  of  exercises,  and  many  other 
scientific  and  literary  institutions.    There  are  many  litera-  Literary 
17  and  learned  societies  in  Edinburgh.    The  Boyal  Society  if^^J!^ 
was  instituted  in  1782,  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  So*  Met. 
ciety  in  1808,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1783.    The 
Astronomical  Institution  possesses  an  observatory  furnislied 
with  all  necessary  instruments.     Others  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  Society  of  Advocates,  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  the  Highland  Society,  designed  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.    The  trade  of 
Edinburgh  is  facilitated  by  twelve^  private  banks  which  en* 
joy  the  privilege  of  issuing  a  certain  amount  of  bills.    The 
prisons  are  regulated  by  views  of  the  highest  philanthropy, 
and  there  are  sixteen  hospitals,  infirmaries,  asylums,  and 
charitable  institutions,  besides  many  societies  for  benpyov 
lent  purposes  and  the  improvement  of  morals. 
'    One  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Edinburgh  has  been  Mann«r«. 
the  courts  of  justice  held  within  the  city,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  throughout  all  Scotland,  and  which  bring  to- 
gether vast  numbers  of  people :  another  cause  may  be  found 
in  the  university  and  the  various  scientific  institutions*    It 
has  been  remarked  tliat  this  assemblage  of  jurisconsults  and 
learned  men  has  given  rise  among  the  people  of  this  place 
to  that  elegant  freedom  and  polish  of  manners,  and  tolerance 
of  opinions,  which  mark   the  society  of  a  great  capital. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  are  here  nearly  limited  to  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  the   bookseller's  trade  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  affords  any  gi^at  profits.     The 
annual  revenue  of  the  city  is  about  41,300  pounds:  it  is  de- 
rived from  an  impost  on  wines,  the  bhore  duties  of  Leith, 
the  iK>rt  of  Edinburgh,  duties  on  markets,  ministers' stip- 
ends, landed  property  &c.     The  date  of  the  original  foun- 
dation of  Edinburgh  is  not  known,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  called 
Mata  Castra:  some  writers  derive  its  name  from  Edwin^ 
a  Saxon  prince  who  built  a  castle  here  in  the  early  part  of 
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tt  mito  been  calculated  that,  in  late  years  the  imports  of  book 
colonial  merchandize  at  this  ])lacc  have  amounted  in  value  cliv^. 
annually  to  2,600,000  dollars :  more  than  400  ships  have  — — *-* 
Entered  the  port,  and  above  600  vessels  been  employed  in 
the  exportation  of  goods  tu  tlie  annual  value  of  more  tlian 
18,500,000  dollars.  In  the  city  and  neighborhood  are 
reckoned  32,000  cotton  looms  and  300  steam  machines  in 
foundries,  manufactories  and  collieries.  The  largest  part 
of  the  city  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde; 
the  other  part  is  situated  upon  an  eminence ;  the  suburbs 
occupy  the  left  bank  and  communicate  with  the  city  by 
three  bridges.  Two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles^  run  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city.  The 
first  is  half  a  league  in  length  and  eighty-five  feet  in  width: 
the  second  is  one  third  of  a  league  in  length  and  fifty-five 
feet  in  width :  most  of  the  other  streets  are  spacious,  well 
paved  and  furnished  with  sidewalks.  Since  1817  they  have 
been  lighted  with  gas.  The  city  is  ornamented  with  a 
large  number  of  modern  ediflcos  elegantly  built :  the  Town 
Hall  exhibits  a  beautiful  facade  ornamented  with  an  Ionic 
colonnade :  this  edifice  contains  a  statue  of  Pitt  in  white 
marble.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  tlio  composite  order  in  Scotland^ 
The  university  is  a  gothic  edifice  with  additions  of  modern 
date :  it  was  founded  in  1450  by  William  TurnbuU,  a  bishop,  Establish. 
and  was  endowed  with  extensive  privileges  by  James  II,  l^*"^^'^^' 
and  his  successors:  it  has  at  present  about  1600  students,  tion. 
and  one  of  the  richest  museums  in  Europe.  An  institution 
unique  in  its  kind  was  founded  in  1796  by  Professor  John 
Anderson ;  it  is  designed  to  teach  the  useful  sciences,  and 
is  specially  intended  for  those  students  not  destined  to  the 
university,  and  persons  of  both  sexes  who  belong  to  the 
labouring  classes.  •  There  are  several  other  schools  for 
teaching  the  ancient  languages,  and  eighteen  schools  in 
which  the  poor  may  obtain  instruction  gratis.  Here  are 
three  academical  societies  designed  for  the  promotion  of 
letters,  science  and  tl^  fine  arts,  all  of  which  are  well  pa- 
tronized. Yfe  must  not  bid  adieu  to  this  city  without 
noticing  the  magnificent  catholic  church  erected  in  1815, 
and  particularly  the  ancient  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest 
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cient  castle  stands  like  a  watch-tower  on  the  east  end  of  il  book 
rock*  On  the  southern  bank  of  the  canal  is  Falkirkj  a  ^^'^^ 
town  of  4000  inhabitants :  in   the  centre  of  this  town  the  "  * 

people  have  erected  at  their  own  expense^  a  pyramid  130 
feet  in  height :  this  place  was  formerly  resorted  to  annually 
by  the  bag-pipers  to  dispute  the  prize  oflTered  to  the  most 
skilful.  This  custom  is  now  solemnized  at  Edinburgh. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Falkirk,  we  come  to  CarroUf  in 
which  are  the  most  important  foundries  in  Great  Britain  :  Foundries 
they  employ  more  than  2,000  workmen,  and  turn  out  each  o^  c*"°°- 
year  above  4000  cannon  of  large  calibre  for  foreign  coun- 
tries :  here  was  invented  that  short  species  of  cannon  called 
carronadtf  from  the  name  of  the  town. 

Half  a  league  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth,  near  its 
month,  we  shall  discover  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  ruinat- 
ed tower  of  a  castle  erected  by  king  Robert  Bruce :  on  the 
slope  beneath  stands  the  handsome  town  of  Clackmannan,  ciackoNni 
the  capital  of  a  small  county.  Farther  on  we  arrive  at  "^°- 
SinrosSf  a  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  county  still  Kinroit. 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  covered  with  ancient  ruins 
and  edifices  of  the  middle  ages :  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  castle  of  the  last  king  of  the  Picts.  In 
the  maritime  county  of  Fife,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Tay,  is 
IhinfermlinCf  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  14,000 :  this 
town  has  manufactures  of  linen,  which  employ  1500  looms : 
here  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Malcolm  II, 
in  which  Charles  I  was  born.  8t  JStndrews,  on  the  coast, 
gives  its  name  to  a  spacious  bay,  and  its  university  is  the 
oldest  in  Scotland:  it  consists  of  tliree  colleges,  and  the  li- 
brary contains  40,000  volumes :  this  is  an  ancient  town : 
the  tower  and  chapel  of  St  Regulus  or  St  Rule,  which  may 
be  mentioned  among  its  antiquities,  were  built  in  the  9th 
'century.  During^the  religious  troubles  which  deluged  Scot- 
land with  blood,  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  this  place 
which  had  stood  for  a  century  and  a  half,  fell  in  a  single 
day  under  the  destroying  hands  of  the  reformers,  and  noth- 
ing remains  of  it  but  the  fragment  of  a  wall.  The  5000  in- 
habitants of  St  Andrews  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  tennis  balls :  9000  bales  of  these  last  are  despatch- 
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of  Scotland  hide  their  sources  from  the  Tiew  of  the  traveller,     book 
while  the  mountaineer  leads  his  flocks  to  pasture  every  day     ^^'^' 
among  them.    As  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen-  -— "• 
tury  there  existed  no  regular  road  into  the  Highlands:  the 
paths  which  led  from  the  Lowlands  thither  were  impassable  ' 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year:  the  Highlanders  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  Scottish  people,  were  ig'- 
norant  of  the  resources  of  commerce,  and  altogether  stran- 
gers to  the  benefits  of  agriculture,  holding  only  remote  com- 
munications with  those  counties  in  which  civilization  had 
extended  its  blessings.    The  British  government  could  not 
behold  with  indiflerence  an  active  and  ignorant  population 
roaming  lawless  among  the  mountains:  the  government, 
moved  by  policy  rather  than  philanthropy,  employed  from 
1726  to  1745  companies  of  soldiers  to  construct  a  line  of 
commodious  and  spacious  roads  over  this  rocky  region  to 
the  extent  of  100  leagues :  additions  to  this  have  since  been 
made. 

In  travelling  among  the  Highlands  we  are  struck  with  Mauianoi 
the  sight  of  wretched  cabins  and  huts  built  of  round  stones  '^*  ^^P^** 
and  plastered  with  mud,  witli  no  roofing  but  sods  or  thatch. 
The  interior  of  the  best  of  these  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments by  a  wicker  partition  :  the  smaller  apartment  being 
appropriated  to  the  cattle  and  Towls,  and  the  larger  serving 
for  dining  room  and  bedchamber  to  the  whole  family :  in 
the  middle  is  the  hearth,  and  over  it  hangs  the  pot  in  which 
the  victuals  are  cooked  :  commonly  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  the  smoke,  but  as  this  is  not  directly  over  the 
hearth,  lest  the  rain  should  put  out  the  fire,  it  happens  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  smoke  fills  the  house  and  goes  out  at 
the  door.  The  bed  of  the  Highlander  is  composed  of  a  pile 
of  heath  or  fern  with  a  woollen  rug  spread  upon  it  The 
food  of  these  people  is  as  simple  as  their  manners,  and  con- 
sists of  nothing  besides  oatmeal,  milk,  and  a  few  fruits. 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicing,  and  on  this  occasion 
alone  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  slice  of  mutton  or  beef, 
which  even  the  poorest  will  then  strive  to  obtain.  Before 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  Highlands,  every  family 
found  suflScient  occupation  to  live;  but  since  the  change  efiect- 
ed  by  uniting  many  small  farms  into  large  grazing  establish- 
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conntyt  of  which  this  is  the  chief  town,  contains  toward  the     book 
north.  Loch  Lomond^  sprinlcled  with  beautiful  islands,  and     cliv. 

offering  the  roost  charming  views  :  this  fine  sheet  of  water 

is  narrow  in  the  northern  part,  but  widens  in  the  south,  ^q^, 
where  it  extends  among  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  over- 
loolced  by  the  roigestic  summit  of  Ben  Lomond:  toward 
this  extremity  it  washes  a  fertile  plain,  and  presents  one  of 
the  finest  prospects  in  the  country.  West  of  this  lake  lies 
the  maritime  county  of  Argyle,  consisting  of  islands'  and 
tracts  of  the  main  land,  intersected  by  loclis  :  in  the  south- 
em  part  is  a  narrow  extent  of  territory,  called  KnapdaUf 
united  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  by  an  isthmus:  in  the  west 
are  the  islands  of  Ila  and  Jura^  the  former  with  10,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  latter  with  1300  :  these  are  divided  by  a 
narrow  channel.  In  the  northwest,  the  island  of  Mull 
shows  the  cloudy  summits  of  its  mountains:  it  contains 
6000  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  of  this  county  is  Inve-  loTerary. 
rar^f  an  unimportant  village,  with  a  few  manufactures  in  a 
languishing  state :  it  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jiry,  a 
stream  which  forms  in  this  neighbourhood  several  fine  cas- 
cades. 

We  shall  now  leave  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  View  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Forth  meanders  towards  the  ||}Verih.'^ 
east :  the  sight  of  this  river  never  fails  to  draw  from  the 
Scotchman  an  expression  of  admiration  and  respect;  it  is  the 
Ganges  of  his  country.  The  Teith,  flowing  out  of  Loch  KaU 
rtneor  Caihtrintf  flows  parallel  to  this  river,  and  joins  it  lifter 
a  course  of  6  or  8  leagues.  In  Perthshire  the  hills  are  clad  in 
a  diversity  of  vegetation  :  the  waving  branches  of  the  birch 
mingle  with  the  green  foliage  of  the  majestic  oak  and  the 
brown  leaves  of  tiie  ash  ;  every  part  ofiers  to  the  view  the 
most  picturesque  scenes.  In  the  district  of  Jitholj  the  Jil- 
mond  falls  in  a  cascade  of  90  feet,  before  it  joins  the  Tay  : 
farther  distant,  two  large  rocks  unite  in  a  natural  bridge 
over  the  river.  In  the  valley  of  Glendow,  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  is  thrown  across  a  gulf  80  feet  deep,  into  which 
the  waters  of  a  stream  plunge  with  a  tremendous  roar. 
The  beauties  of  this  region  would,  however,  occupy  us  too 
long  in  the  description,  and  moreover  would  excite  little  in- 
terest except  among  the  natives  of  Scotland.    Perth  is  wor- 
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built  place^  dating  from  tlie  end  of  tlie  9tli  century.    Lairth     book 
on  the  Murray  Fritli,  is  a  small  and  neat  town^  which,  not-     clit. 
withstanding  its  unimportancey  is  the  capital  of  a  county.  — ^ 
The  town  of  Cramartyf  hardly  more  important,  has  the  same  cromartj. 
political  rank:  it  is  situated  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  deep  bay, 
and  has  a  large  and  safe  harbour,  and  some  manufactures 
of  cloth,  but  little  trade.     Taitif  on  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  Tain. 
has  no  trade  or  importance.    Boss-shire^  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  exhibits  in  the  north  and  west  a  barren  territory, 
mountains  with  Ip^iy  and  broken  summits,  some  of  tliem 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  heaps  of  rocks  thrown  to- 
gether in  confusion;    The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  are  Hebridet. 
comprised  in  this  county :  their  70,000  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  same  race  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders :  they  speak 
their  dialect,  wear  a  similar  dress,  and  observe  the  same 
customs,  but  are  more  uncivilized.    Horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  fish,  are  their  only  articles  of  trade.  , 

The  county  of  Sutherland^  lying  north  of  the  preceding, 
has  for  its  chief  town,  Dornochf  once  the  residence  of  a  Domoch, 
bishop,  but  at  present  daily  declining  in  importance.  Caith' 
nesst  a  county  separated  from  Sutherland  in  1807,  has  a 
chain  of  hills  marking  this  limit :  it  is  washed  on  the  east  by 
the  Noiih  Sea,  and  extends  to  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Scotland.  Among  its  five  towns  may  be  mentioned  ThursOt 
on  the  Bay  o(  Dunnet,  with  1700  inhabitants,  considerable 
manufactures  or  cloth,  and  a  small  harbour,  frequented  by 
fishermen  and  coasting  craft.  JFick^  on  the  opposite  coast  Wick. 
of  the  North  Sea,  subsists  by  the  herring  and  cod  fishery : 
it  is  less  populous  than  the  preceding,  but  has  the  rank  of  a 
royal  burgh  and  chief  town. 

The  most  northern  county  of  Scotland  is  that  of  the  Ork"  Oricneyf. 
neySf  which  comprise  these  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  The 
Orkneys  are  SO  in  number — Pomona  or  Mainlandf  Hoy^ 
^orth  Ronaldsayf  South  Bonaldsayf  Sanday^  Stronsay,  Eday^ 
Westray^  Shapinsay^  Burray^  and  Wals^  are  the  chief.  Their 
whole  population  amounts  to  25,000.  Known  to  the  an- 
cients, they  were  a  subject,  witli  them,  of  much  error  and 
fable.  Pliny  numbei*s  them  at  40.  Soliifus  aflirms  that  they 
had  not  a  single  inhabitant,  and  were  covered  with  grass 


and  bulrushes.*     According  to  Ossian,  thoy  once  fortii«lfl 
powerful  kingdom,  from  whicli  statement  we  may  gather  ■ 

~  idea  of  the  power  of  the  petty  kings  of  Scotland  in  hi 
It  seems  probalilo  tliat  tlie  I'icts  held  tlicse  islands 
overthrow  of  tlieir  dominion  by  Kenneth  11,  in  838. 
remained  attached  t»  the  crown  of  Scotland  till  the  end  ol 
llth  century,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  I3th,  the;  fi 
a  second  time  into  the  possession  of  this  kingdom,  but  ll 
were  not  finally  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  oftliekiM 
dam,  till  the  marriage  of  James  ill,  with  Margaret  of  N 
■way.f  The  people  of  the  Orkneys  sjicak  English,  ' 
with  the  disagreeable  Scotch  accent:  the  woaithy  riai 
are  polite  and  hospitable,  and  the  poor  very  su|>er9ti(iai 
They  are  habituated  to  climbing  the  rocks  and  navigs 
the  dangerous  seas  of  these  islands,  and  in  consequence,! 
nish  excellent  sailors  to  tlie  British  navy.  The  i 
n-om  these  islands  are  cattle,  swine,  salt  fish,  butter,  I 
lard  :  these  are  bartered  for  the  fuel  and  metals  v 
the  islands,  wine,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  ironmongery,    i.'^ 

.    wall,  on  the  island  of  Pomona,  \a  tlie  capital  of  Ilic  «Ih 
county :    it  is  a  little  dirty  place,  thought    to   hare  bcuT 
founded  in  1138,  by  Rogiiwald.Earl  of  Norway:  iteifudils 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  of  an  old  palace  of  tlui 
Earls  of  the  Orkneys  :  the  cathedral  is  n  liiio  gothic  % 
tore,  and  the  harbour,  which  lies  within  a  safe  and  c 
dious   roadi  is  defended  by  a   rortificatioii    creeled  i 
Cromwell. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  arc  a  strt 
well  made,  dark  complexioned  race.  They  are  natlesshi 
pitablo  than  their  neighbours  of  the  Orkneys,  butarccoW 
ered  more  hardy  and  industrious.  They  marry  very  vouug. 
and  a  bachelor  is  rare  among  them.  In  these  islands  a  lit- 
tle hut,  a  rug,  a  cow,  a  pot  for  boiling  victuals,  k  spadeil 
two  or  three  fishing  nets,  make  up  the  wlinio  farnitaraC 

■  Tliis  ouihor  has  been  i.nmert,  with  leufin,  FUngi  Jipt :  bi 
Palybiilor,  i>  hula  mnm  ihnii  a  imniciipl  of  Ihe  work  of  tbu  gtea 
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domestic  establishment     Coarse  cloths,  woollen  hosiery  and     book 
fishy  constitute  an  annual  exportation  estimated  at  20,000     ^^'^* 
dollars.     The  laws,  manners,  language,  and  costume  of  the 
inliabitants,  are  the  same  as  in  Scotland.    The  population 
is  about  S5,000.    J^ainland  is  tlie  most  considerable  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  and  Pomona  of  tlie  Orkneys.     FeU,  Unst, 
Whalsaiff  Bressaj/f  Burray^  House,  Trondray,  Fetlar,  Papa- 
Stour,  MickU'Bhoe,  Little-Rhoe,  Skerries  and  JV^s,  are  next 
in  consequence,  with  the  little  islands  of  Foula  and  Fair, 
lying  between  this  group  and  the  Orkneys.    Lerwick  and  Urwick. 
Scalloway^  their  only  towns,  are  botli  situated  on  the  shore  Scalloway. 
of  Mainland.    Many  conjectures  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  came  from  Norway.    Their  archipelago 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Orkneys. 

Scotland  is  the  most  enlightened  of  the  British  king- 
doms: its  scholars  amounted  in  1824  to  191,000,  and  the 
colleges  of  the  country  numbered  more  than  4500  students. 
The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  is 
what  alone  can  secure  them  any  distinction.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  not  less  extensive  and  liberal  than  in  the  universi* 
ties  of  England. 
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have  refaaed  to  sanction  a  measure  otiierwise  demanded  bj  book 
the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  English  writers  ^^^' 
have  too  long  been  under  the  influence  of  their  antipathy  to 
a  people  who  remained  inaccessible  to  the  religious  reforma*" 
tion,  and  have  represented  them  as  the  dregs  of  the  human 
race,  while  the  Irish  writers,  with  a  contrary  exaggeration* 
launch  out  into  praises  of  their  ancestors*  and  exalt  the  vir- 
toes  of  their  contemporaries.  The  humiliating  laws  wliich 
have  for  several  centuries  oppressed  this  people,  have  also 
had  a  pernicious  effect  upon  their  character*  still  we  shall 
refrain  from  undue  indulgence  or  severity  in  passing  a  judg-^ 
■lent  upon  tliem.  A  short  time  since  they  were  stamped 
with  a  mark  of  reprobation :  they  were  a  conquered  people : 
MOW  they  are  free:  new  ties  attach  them  to  the  mother  coun- 
try :  but  proud  of  their  emancipation,  they  seem  to  be  mora 
turbulent  than  ever*  like  a  scholar  escaped  from  the  hands 
•f  his  pedagogue.  We  may  however  anticipate  for  them  a 
complete  regeneration :  the  light  of  knowledge  once  spread 
abroad  among  them*  will  direct  them  in  the  way  of  their 
true  interests;  industry  will  receive  a  new  impulse*  and 
England  will  derive  from  ao  act  of  justice^  new  materials 
#f  power. 

If  we  may  believe  Ussliert*  Keder,t  Wareus^  and  other  ABci«iitt«* 
antiquaries*  the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  traced  back  five 
hundred  years  befol*e  the  Christian  era.  A  colony  arriving 
from  Scythia  by  the  way  of  Spain*  settled  here  at  this  date* 
and  introduced  the  Phenician  language  and  a  taste  for  let-^ 
ters  among  the  Celtic  inhabitants.  This  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion hardly  accords  with  the  relation  of  Strabo,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  first  of  the  above  named 
writers  pretends  that  Christianity  was  Introduced  into  the 
island  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  its  founder*  but  a  more 
reasonable  belief  is  that  it  was  first  propagated  thera  in  the 
5th  century*  first  by  the  exertions  of  Palladius*  the  legate 
of  Pope  Celestine*  and  shortly  after  by  St  Patrick  the  first 

*  Author  of  the  work  upoa  th«  religion  of  the  aoeieot  Irish  and  Britith,  and 
of  the  yeierum  E^itManm  Hikemicarum  Sjlloge. 

t  Recherehee  dia  OMdaillea  frappAet  ea  Irlande  avaoi  que  Henri  II  •'basparat 
de  ee  royaoaM. 

%  DitsertatioM  mu  \m  antiquiti*  de  llrlande. 
vox.  VIII.  9t 
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flower  of  bis  nobilitj  and  army,  subdued  the  kings  and  pettj  book 
chieftains  w!io  still  resisted,  and  profiting  by  their  divisions,  cLr. 
caused  himself  to  be  aclLnowleilged  sovereign  of  Ireland.  ■ 

This  title  was  in  1184,  confirmed  upon  his  son  John  who 
established  himself  in  the  island,  and  gave  the  inhabitants 
a  new  code  of  laws. 

The  Irish  however,  chagrined  tliat  their  country  which 
bad  been  for  so  long  a  time  divided  into  five  kingdoms, 
should  now  be  no  more  than  a  single  principality,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  successes  o(  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland,  to 
offer  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  the  brother  of  this  prince. 
Bobert  granted  their  wishes,  landed  in  the  island,  obliged 
the  English  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Dublin,  and  caused  his 
brother  Edward  to  be  crowned  at  Dundalk.    But  this  prince 
soon  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  his  subjects^  and  in  a 
battle  witli  the  English  he  fell,  sword  in  hand.    After  this 
event  which  happened  in  1318,  Ireland  was  rent  by  dis- 
cords  and  rebellion:    three  centuries  passed  before  the 
English   power  was  firmly  established   and  consolidated. 
Henry  YIII,  found  that  in  order  to  flatter  the  self  love  Und^ 
of  the  Irish  it  was  necessary  to  erect  their  island  into  a  yl^^ 
kingdom :   he  therefore  took  the  Utie  of  Ring  of  Ireland. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  religious  reformation  Under 
had  made  its  way  quietly  into  those  parts  of  the  island  in-    *"^^^« 
habited  by  the  English,  but  the  court  of  Rome  and   the 
House  of  Austria  by  transmitting  money,  arms  and  ti-oops, 
kept  up  the  enmity  between  the  Irish  and  English,  which 
had  broken  out  anew  under  tiio  impulse  of  religion.    Eliza* 
beth  deprived  the  catholics  of  Ireland  or  all  public  employ* 
mcnts,  andjJames  I,  irritated  by  their  obstinacy,  confiscated  Under 
the  lands  of  tlie  insurgents  and  divided  them  among  the    ^"^*  ' 
partizans  of  the  court.     If  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration 
could^  have  exorcised  any  influence  In  the  century  which 
produced  the  reformation,  Irclan'l   would  not  have  been  the 
tboati'c  of  unceasing  troubles,  but  would  have  become  slowly 
enlightened,  and  proceeded  with  sure  steps  in  the  career  of 
improvement.     We  should  not  have  seen  in  1641  the  par- 
tial execution  of  a  plot  wblch  renewed  in  Ireland  the  hor« 
riblo  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  vespers :  40,000  Englishmen^ 
according  to  Bome^  fell  by  the  daggers  of  the  Irish  catho^ 
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After  a  third  expedition  wliich  did  not  reenlt  more  happiljr,     Booi( 
the  Directory  idbandoned  the  Irish  malecontents  to  their  own      ^^^^^ 
exertions :  tliey  were  soon  reduced  to  obedience^  and  upon  "—"-*— 
the  proposal  of  Mr  Pitt  in  1801,  the  Irish  parliament  was 
united  to  that  of  England,  and  both  sat  together  for  the 
first  time  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  1801,  at  West- 
minster. 

The  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin  consisted  of  300  P^'iia- 
members :  at  present  the  Irish  deputies  to  the  British  par- 
liament are  only  100:  and  28  peers  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  or  viceroy  is  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and,  since  tlie  union,  Ireland  has  been  govern- 
ed by  the  laws  of  England. 

Ireland  is  certainly  less  enlightened  than  England,  and  Moral  cod- 
still  less  so  than  Scotland ;  nevertheless  the  situation  of  the  irtUnd. 
country  in  this  respect  has  been  much  exaggerated.  There 
are  fewer  scholars  here  than  in  the  other  kingdoms,  but 
nearly  as  many  as  in  France.  What  chiefly  distinguishes 
this  country  from  others  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  im- 
parted :  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  under  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  poor,  unenlightened  and  full  of  prejudices,  are 
kept  in  an  afflicting  superstition,  which  is  the  sole  principle 
of  the  ignorance  of  which  they  are  accused.  The  elementary 
instruction  of  the  popular  classes  should  not  be  restricted  to 
reading  and  writing :  religion  should  teach  them  the  extent 
of  their  duties,  based  upon  the  principles  of  gospel  morality; 
but  where  shall  they  find  the  lights  necessary  to  their  situa- 
tion, if  not  in  the  books  designed  to  enlighten  the  christian  ? 
The  catholic  cler(Qr  of  Ireland  do  not  permit  the  people  to 
read  the  scriptores,  but  by  their  absurd  writings  destined  to 
perpetuate  superstition  and  ignorance,  they  fashion  them  to 
that  sort  of  independence,  which  makes  the  Irishman  only  a 
blind  instrument  of  hatred  against  England,  a  pretended 
christian  ever  ripe  for  revolt  Nevertheless  there  wore  es- 
timated to  be  in  1824,  more  than  560,000  children  who  at-  Sthoian, 
tend  school ;  the  mode  of  instruction  only,  we  repeat,  is  to 
be  blamed.  The  great  establishments  for  education  are  not 
free  from  reproach  :  those  which  ornament  Dublin,  in  spite 
of  their  outward  show  of  luxury,  are  very  ordinary :  no  dis- 
tinguished work  has  ever  proceeded  from  its  Protestant  nni-* 
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BOOK     venity.    Too  raagniScentlj'  endowed,  Uko  tb«  refon 
CLT.      clmrcli,  with  property  gained  in  the  unjust  way  oTronla 

tion,  \vc  must  remark  niih  tin  Irish  author,*  thiil  lliis  Iru 

0()  body  suffers  fi-oin  ft  sn|>erlluily  of  the  goml  lliin^  at  | 
world,  like  the  English  eccli-siaNtics :  if  sci<-nce  lnngui>4 
when  in  piivrrtj'.  she  sinmhcrs  »lHn  in  (lie  lap  n\'  Hbundai 
The  island  possesses  hut  a  single  estRhlislimcnt  for  ecrlni 
astical  rducatinn,  the  collego  »f  St  Patrick  at  .Vnywo/J^ 
under  (ho  caic  of  the  Jesuil^i.  and  designed  l<>  make  C*ib( 
lie  priests  :  thii  ins(ilution  sends  Tiirlh  nothing  littt  srUulti 
imbued  with  pn-judicea  and  preimsncssions  iinrMVoritble 
England.  In  the  same  HinHll  lonn  is  also  n  rolU-ge  for  U 
Calliolics,  founded  by  subscripdun  in  1803.  At  Belfast  K 
Cork,  there  have  been  culleges  established  wi(hin  n  B 
years,  but  these  arc  designed  only  for  thu  rirli :  the  p 
classes  ileinnnd  moch  greater  ameliorations.  Tlir  prngi 
nf  improvrnient,  su  slow  in  Ireland,  will  probably  br  bi 
Charitable  tened  by  ihe  elTects  of  Die  emanci]iHtiiin.  Four  beucvole 
*"*  '■  Borielies  for  the  education  of  tlic  ]k»oi-,  ihat  of  (he  Aiialta 
tists,  thxt  of  Diihlint  the  Htbecninit  Society  of  C<irk,  i 
the  society  of  llic  same  name  in  London,  must  nccrsssHIj  a 
eri  a  great  and  ini-reasing  influencpt  and  the  memory  ofilMi 
founders  will  bo  held  in  veneration  ulien  (he  penplr,  havii 
become  more  industrious,  no  Imiger  grnvel  in  Hlijectyn«trt] 
when  the  great  proprietors,  altaching  (hemsritrs  to  a  C 
try  more  worthy  of  interest,  rease  to  spend  tlicir  revrnurai 
Engliind,  while  thrir  enlates  are  cnnlided  li>  ngeittsurcu^V 
In  harassing  and  plundering  the  uiirurtuniito  rtiriur:  u|| 
the  Anglican  clergy,  the  possessors  of  extrtiHivo  IcrritortI 
shall  understand  Ikiw  honorable  h  the  emiiloyment  o(i 
Btrueting  those  jM'opIo  whom  they  now  ahaiulon,  in  o 
enjny,  in  indolence,  llie  pleasures  of  the  greut  mctropoliai 
lite  three  kingdoms. 
E»iri>ii-  li-eliind  IB  divided  intn  foiir  ecclesiastical  pmrincn  i 
lent''"""  archbistioprics. .flrwwjA, D«6/in,  Ca sM  nnti  Tuam,  tai'a 
19  sufTcRgan  bishoprics.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  i>  ■ 
mate  of  in-land ;  tbat  of  Armagh  bos  also  tli«  title  of  ■ 

•  Mr  John  ODrbM),  iu  Ui  wutk  toiiilHl  Titwi  af  IraJaad.     S  *nb.    I 
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mate^  but  be  U  also  metropolitan  of  the  kingdom :  tbere  are     boob 
also  SS  deaneries  and  54  archdeaconries.    The  Anglican      ^^^• 
bisboiM.  HI-©  nominated  by  the  king*  and  paid  from  the  rcvc-  — — — " 
nues  of  the  grand  seal.    The  im|Mirtance  of  their  income 
may  be  estimated  from  tlie  fact  that  the  Protestant  clergy, 
comfMised  of  1700  individuals,  absorb,  in  salaries,  a  sum 
equal  to  6  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole 
clergy  of  France*    Each  archbisliop  receives  annually  from 
60,000  to  ro,000  dollars. 

Ii-eland  was  early  distinguished  for  its  industry,  and,  but  industoi. 
for  iMilitical  troubles,  would  have  I'eached  a  high  degree  of 
importance  in  this  resjjfet.  In  the  manufacture  of  cloths  it 
lias  obtained  a  great  suplriority.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry 
YlII,  it  was  less  famous  for  linens  than  for  woollens,  but 
under  that  of  William  III,  such  iieavy  duties  were  laid  upon 
tlie  last  that  tliey  were  abandoned,  and  the  people  turned 
their  attention  to  linen  and  thread.  The  amount  of  exports 
in  this  branch  of  industry  is  valued  at  14,500,000  dollars* 
The  cotton  manufactures  have  not  become  so  important,  but 
since  the  last  century  they  have  shown  a  constant  increase, 
and  the  quantity  of  cotton  they  annually  consume  is  esti- 
mated at  6,000,000  iiounds. 

Since  the  shackles  which  ruined  the  woollen  miinufacture# 
has  been  removed,  they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  mak- 
ing of  coarse  stulls,  and  at  present  export  5,460,000  yards  i 
tlie  silk  manufactories  consume  annually  64,000  pounds  of 
material,  and  tlie  distilleries  produce  above  12,000,000  gal- 
lons of  spirits.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance 
of  meadows,  enable  them  to  export  to  England  each  year 
15,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  63,000  horned  cattle,  72,000 
sheep,  65,000  swine^  and  3000  horses.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  cannot  be  less  than  S0,000,000 
dollars,  and  all  tlie  exports  to  different  quarters  of  the  globe 
exceed  37  millions. 

The  various  branches  of  industry  employ  f,500  weavers.  Number  oi 
2,500  cotton  spinners,  8,000  persons  for  the  different  pre-  ^^'^'^^ 
parations  demanded  in  both  these  fabrications,  3,500  work- 
men in  the  silk  mills^  12,000  for  the  preparation  and  manu- 
facture of  wooU  and  49,000  men  in  the  sea  and  river  fishery. 
But  agricnltare  and  manufactures  are  far  from  being  suffi- 
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Hi  the  eastern  oxtremity  of  this  tewn  is  an  ancient  bridge  of     book 
£1  archeSf  and  2500  feet  in  length.  c^^- 

JAsbum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lagan,  a  river  flowing  out    . 
of  Lough  Neagii  and  falling  into  Belfast  Lough,  is  noted 
for  its  manufactures,  its  charitable  institutions,  its   high 
church  tower,  and  its  market  ornamented  with  a  cupola :  it 
has  6000  inhabitants.    Jirmagkf  the  capital  of  a  county,  was  Armagh. 
formerly  a  considerable  city,  and  tlie  metropolis  of  a  king- 
dom :  its  university  was  renowned,  and  had  once  7000  stu- 
dents :   this  place  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored 
by  the  munificence  of  onepf  its  archbishops,  Richard  Robin* 
SOD,  who  repaired  the  cathedral,  rebuilt  nearly  the  whole 
city,  erected  a  superb  palace  and  a  fine  observatory,  and 
enriched  the  school  and  library.     On  a  neighbouring  height 
formerly  stood  the  castle  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Ulster. 
Mhwnpatriekf  near  Strangford  Lough,  is  the  6|M>t,  as  we  are  Down. 
(old,  where  St  Patrick  died  :  his  tomb  here  is  held  in  great  ^^^"^  * 
veneration.    Jfltway^  situated  near  a  river  and  canal,  is  the 
most  commercial  place  in  all  the  county  of  Down. 

Conmanghtf  the  smallest  province  of  Ireland,  is  a  territory 
intersected  by  longhs,  bogs,  and  moOntains :  agriculture  is 
In  a  langaishing  state,  and  the  population  is  both  smaller, 
and  more  wretched  than  in  the  other  provinces.  Here  arc, 
however,  four  capitals  of  counties,  somewhat  important. 
8ligOf  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  has  a  liarbour  capable  of  re- 
ceivirtg  vessels  of  200  tons.  CastUbar,  watered  by  a  little 
stream,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  linen:  this  is  a  town 
consisting  of  ^ne  long  street:  the  French  took  it  in  1798. 
Qalway^  which  is  believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  <^«i^ay« 
and  mean  city,  called  JinsobOf  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  bay, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name :  it  is  surrounded  with  ruined 
walls,  and  consists  of  old  buildings,  hut  within  a  few  years, 
new  ones  have  been  taking  their  places:  the  cathedral  is 
handsome,  and  the  college  elegant.  This  town  is  import- 
ant for  its  trade  and  manufactures,  and  contains  an  ex- 
change, barracks,  and  other  public  buildings:  its  harbour 
is  safe  and  convenient,  and  defended  by  a  fort. 

We  shall  begin  our  description  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  Dublin. 
province  of  Zfiiwfcr,  with  the  capital  of  Ireland.     Lot  the 
reader  imagine  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay,  which  might  be  co[|), 
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tion  of  waxen  models.  The  law  college,  or  King's  Inn  book 
Temple,  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  At  the  west  end  of  the  ^^^' 
city  is-  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  founded  hy  — — — "~~ 
Charles  11,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  the 
invalids  of  the  Irish  army.  Among  all  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions wo  shall  only  notice  the  Insane  Hospital,  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  and  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  poor  childi*en.  The  number  of 
diarity  schools  is  considerable,  and  ttiey  are  supported  by 
the,  different  parishes  of  each  communion.  8t  Stephen's  ^^\^ 
Oreen  is  the  largest  place  of  its  kind  in  Dublin,  and  is 
nearly  half  a  league  in  circumference:  it  is  a  beautiful 
square  of  greensward,  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of 
trees,  and  the  centre  is  decorated  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  George  11.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  also  the  ex- 
tensive royal  domain  called  Fhenix  Park^  from  a  marble 
column  surmounted  by  an  imago  of  this  fabulous  bird :  here 
stands  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Within  the 
same  enclosure,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liffcy,  is  a 
military  hospital.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nelson 
stands  in  front  of  the  post  office. 

The  constructions  necessary  to  the  commercial  prosperity  canaii, 
of  Dublin  have  been  carried  on  with  no  less  i>erseverance 
and  zeal  than  those  designed  for  its  embellishment :  such  as 
a  great  canal,  extending  from  the  city  to  tlie  river  Shannon, 
and  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  Irish  Sea  with  that  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean :  a  wall,  SO  feet  thick  and  ten  in  height; 
above  high  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  to  hinder  the 
joining  of  two  sand  banks  called  the  JVV/A  and  South  BuU : 
a  light-house:  the  casoon,  a  circular  building,  which  appears 
to  rise  out  of  the  waves :  the  new  basin,  for  the  reception  of 
packets  arriving  daily  from  England,  and  sheltering  the 
shipping,  which  in  the  bay  are  exposed  to  the  east  and 
northeast  winds:  other  basins,  capable  of  containing  many 
thousand  vessels;  —  finally,  the  whole  extent  of  the  city, 
along  the  river,  bordered  with  quays,  all  show,  thatnotliing 
useful  has  been  neglected.  Scarcely  any  city  in  Europe, 
of  its  size,  abounds  more  in  useful  and  elegant  structures 
than  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
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over  James  II.    Klldare^  another  capital  of  a  county,  was     book 
formerly  a  considerable  place;  but  the  civil  wars  of  the      ^^^' 
seventeenth  century  ruined  it:  at  present  its  chief  support  — — 
is  found  in  the  horse  races  which  luke  place  four  times  a  year, 
in  a  plain  in  the  vicinity  called  Carragh.     On  the  river  Kilkenny. 
Nore  is  KUkennt/f  one  of  the  most  neat,  pleasant  and  indus- 
trious towns   in  Ireland :  its  gates,  towers,  old   bastions, 
churches,  abbeys  and  other  edifices  assure  us  that  it  must 
once  have  been  much  more  important  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  province  of  Munster  is  not  inferior  in  population  to 
that  of  Ulsteif :  it  contains  more  towns  of  importance  than 
the  other  divisions  of  Ireland.  Crossing  the  river  Shannon 
by  a  bridge  of  19  arches  at  Killaloe  in  the  county  of  ClarCf 
and  following  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  arrive  at 
Limerick,  a  flourishing  city  with  handsome  streets,  fine  LimeHck. 
quays,  a  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity,  pub- 
lic edifices  of  much  elegance,  extensive  barracks  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  a  convenient  harbour  open  to  ships  of 
300  tons,  which  may  come  as  far  up  as  the  custom  house. 
The  city  jis  divided  into  three  parts,  the  English  Tawnf  the 
Irish  TVwn,  and  /fewton  Perry,  a  new  quarter  built  of  brick, 
but  with  elegance,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  projector. 
Toward  the  southeast,  a  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suir,  is  the  ancient  city  of  lemis :  with  hardly  4000  in-  Caibei. 
habitants,  it  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  in  the  Greek 
style,  schools,  barracks,  and  a  large  hospital.  Two  ma- 
jestic ruins  give  it  an  aspect  highly  picturesque:  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  cathedral  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and 
near  them  are  the  relics  of  a  famous  abbey  once  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Munster.  A  few  leagues  farther  down  is 
Clonmel,  a  town  containing  8000  souls,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Laurence  Sterne :  it  is  elegantly  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Suir  which  flows  under  a  bridge  of  twenty 
arches. 

Killarnejif  a  handsome  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  Kiiiarn«y. 
of  Kerry f  contains  within  its  walls  5000  souls.  The  beauty 
of  the  lake  in  this  neighborhood  collects  here  great  numbers 
of  those  idle  strollers  so  common  among  the  English :  the 
lake  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  it  enjoys :  it  is  3 i  leagues 
in  length  and  a  league  wide  in  the  broadest  part :  it  consists 
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and  army.    IXnsalef  to  tho  south  of  Cork,  occupies  a  re-     book 
markable  situation:  it  stands  upon  a  mountain,  and  the      ^^^' 
principal  street  makes  the  circuit  of  the  town,  and  receives  ^~J7" 
at  a  great  number  of  points  the  extremities  of  all  the  other 
streets  :  the  harbour  is  circular  and  sheltered  by  hills :  it  is 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  largo  fleets ;  a  fort  built  by 
Charles  II  defends  the  entrance,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
visited  by  ships  returning;  from  Asia  and  America,  but  tlio    - 
prosperity  of  Cork  has  deeply  injured  its  commerce:  at 
present  it  subsists  by  fishing,  and  employs  annually  moi*e 
than  300  vessels  in  this  business :  during  the  fine  season  it 
is  much  frequented  for  sea  bathing,  and  notwithstanding  its 
decay,  has  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.    It  was  here 
that  James  II  landed  on  his  return  from  France  in  1688. 
Toughallf  another  maritime  town,  10  leagues  east  of  Cork, 
is  a  little  less  populous  than  tlic  preceding:  a  shoal  at  the 
entrance  of  tho  harbour  prevents  large  vessels  from  entering 
it     fFatcrfordf  at  tjie  bottom  of  a  bay,  where  the  waters  of  Waterford* 
the  Suir  ami  Barrow  unite,  is  free  from  the  inconvenience 
of  Toughall :  and  has  a  harbour  advantageously  situated  for 
commerce :  loaded  vessels  may  come  up  to  a  long  and  wide 
quay  at  the  town,  and  there  are  70  sail  employed  here  in  the 
Newfoundland  Bank  fishery  :  but  as  a  balance  to  these  ad- 
vantages, Waterford  consists  of  nothing  but  narrow  streets, 
and  the  air  of  the  place  is  unwholesome. 

Although  Ireland  is  inferior  to  England  in  point  of  educa*  General 
tion,  industry,  commerce,  and  especially  agriculture;  —  al-  J^*Y°/ 
though  the  wretched  Irish  labourer  has  no  food  beside  that 
root  which  has  gained  for  this  country  the  name  of  the  Z^nd 
of  PotatoeSf  yet  the  island  possesses  the  fruitful  germ  of  fu- 
ture prosperity ;  a  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  increase 
of  its  products  within  less  than  half  a  century,  particularly 
that  of  its  population.     In  1726  the  number  was  £,309,000.  increaie  of 
In  18£7  it  amounted  to  7,672,000.»     A  more  recent  enu-  p^p^^*^^"** 
meration  carries  the  amount  to  8,500,000.    We  thus  have 
the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  population  nearly  quadrupling 
in  less  than  a  century :  this  would  imply  an  immensity  of 

*  According  to  M.  Cesar  Moreau,  French  consul  atljondoo. 
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self  to  the  stud  j  of  tlie  exact  sciences,  and  shed  new  light     book 
upon  metaphysics :  Stemtf  by  the  originality  which  marks      ^^^' 

his  writings,  gained  an  European  reputation.    Famdl  ac- 

quired  celebrity  by  his  light  and  playful  poems,  and  Qold- 
Mmitkf  as  a  poet,  noyelist,  historian,  and  naturalist:  while 
BurkCf  Sheridafif  Flood,  Ch'attanf  and  many  others  have 
shone  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  Islands  has  ne-  Arivanta- 
cessarily  raised  tlie  commercial  power  of  the  United  King-  fuTn' onhe 
dom  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  beyond  any  thing  which  an-  British 
tiquity  exhibits  to  us.    It  has  long  been  customary  to  com- 
pare the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  Carthage, 
but  nothing  will  establish  the  pretended  resemblance.   Seat- 
ed upon  a  continent.  Great  Britain  would  never  have  at-     ^ 
tained  the  preponderance  she  now  exercises.    If  tier  two 
great  islands  formed  but  one,  the  same  advantages  would 
not  have  arisen.    The  extent  of  her  coasts  maintains  an 
immense  maritime  population,  and  removes  the  apprehension 
of  any  rival  in  the  empire  of  tlie  seas.    Were  an  invasion  to 
be  feared,  no  enemy  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  sub- 
jugate her  territory. 

The  secret  of  the  English  powder  first  began  to  be  under-  Historical 
stood  by  Elizabeth.  Called  to  the  throne  at  a  period  when  ^^^**'^- 
the  religious  reformation  which  n;arked  an  important  era, 
as  political  reformation  characterizes  the  present,  had 
been  obstructed  in  its  progress  under  the  short  and  bloody 
reign  of  Mary,  this  great  princess  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  which  had  drawn  all  minds  within  its  in- 
fluence. Unjust  and  cruel  toward  Mary  Stuart,  the  political 
difficulties  of  her  situation  can  hardly  palliate  the  enormity 
of  her  crime,  but  in  other  respects  we  cannot  too  much  ad- 
mire the  grandeur  of  her  conceptions.  It  was  she  who  laid  EHznbeth. 
the  foundations  of  the  English  power :  who  first  despatched 
ships  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  who,  after  sending 
colonies  to  both  Indies,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  com- 
pany, which,  though  useless  perhaps  at  present,  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prosiierity  of  British  com-* 
merce.  Skilful  in  turning  the  peculiarities  of  the  English 
constitution  to  Iier  advantage,  she  had  the  talent  to  govern 
despotically  without  oflTending  the  natioux  to  restore  order 

VOL.  VIII.  lOQ 
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Aghrim,  in  which  this  prince  showed  neither  the  courage  nor  book 
presence  of  mind  so  necessary  to  a  king,  took  away  from  ^lv. 
him  the  hope  of  ever  reconquering  his  throne.     Finally,  ' 

after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  in  which,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  expensive  wars  with  France,  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  loans,  William  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  burthen- 
ed  with  a  debt  of  48  millions  of  dollars,  or  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  debt  in  1688. 

Anne,  the  daughter  of  James  II,  in  placing  Marlborough  Anne. 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  saw  the  national  glory  revive  in 
the  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  while  the  battles  of 
Oudenardo  and  Malplaquet  caused  that  of  Almanza  to  be 
forgotten.    Under  her  reign,  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay, 
Minorca,  and  Gibraltar,  were  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  English.      Conformably  to  the  act  of  succession,  the 
house  of  Brunswick  furnished,  in  1714,  a  new  dynasty  to  House  of 
Great  Britain.     George  I,  and  George  II,  had  to  struggle  B^uos^'ck. 
against  the  bold  enterprises  of  Charles  Edward,  the  grand- 
son of  James  II,  till  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  which,  in  1746, 
overthrew  the  party  of  the  Pretender,  and  delivered  Eng- 
land from  civil  war,  and  the  fears  of  a  new  revolution. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  the  private 
fortunes  of  many  individuals  were  ruined  by  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  as  it  happened  in  France  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
financial  system  of  Law.     The  reign  of  George  II,  longer, 
and  more  abounding  in  important  events,  witnessed  the  re- 
newal of  that  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  had  subsequently  such   important  effects  upon  the 
political  system  of  Europe.    The  former  consoled  herself 
for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  disasters  of 
the  Duke  of  Cuihberland  in  Flanders,  by  her  successes  on 
the  ocean  and  in  India,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
(xoree,  and  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe  and  Canada. 

Under  these  favourable  auspices  George  III,  succeeded  to  George  iii. 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather  in  1760.  Born  in  England, 
he  possessed  a  great  advantage  over  his  predecessor,  and 
was  the  idol  of  the  nation.  A  war  which  had  broken  out  in 
1755,  between  France  and  England,  was  continued  for  three 
years  longer,  and  when  the  former  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
her  fleets,  and  the  latter  so  far  exhausted  her  finances  as  to 
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trade,  brought  Forward  by  tlic  virtuous  Wilberforcey  adopted     book 
by  the  commons,  and  rrjected  by  the  lords.  ^^^' 

But  tlic  principles  which  gave  rise  to  tlie  French  revolu-  """"TT"" 
tion  were  now  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  political  agalilti'"' 
societies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  parliament  adopted  the  '^^'^^^' 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  prohibited  the  ex* 
portation  of  corn  to  France.    The  latter  complained  of  tlie 
violation  of  the  commercial   ti*eaty   of  1787,  but  Great 
Britain  dismissed  the  French  ambassador  and  organized 
against  tliat  power  in  1793  the  first  coalition,  of  which  she 
herself  was  the  soul,  and  which  was  composed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.     The  victories  of  tlie  French  broke 
vp  this  alliance,  and  rendered  France  more  powerful  than 
ever.    England  stirred  up  a  second  coalition  in  1799,  but 
was  herself  forced  into  a  peace,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  signed  in   1802.    A  new  coalition  arose  under  her 
auspices  in  1805,  and  new  victories  and  new  aggrandize- 
ments on  the  side  of  tlie  French  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors,  were  the  i*esult.    In  1 807  the  fourtli  English  coali- 
tion was  broken  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.     In  1809  a  fifth  was 
formed,  and  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  by  a  new  acqui- 
sition  of  territory  for  France.    Finally  after  a  perseverance 
which  exhibits  in  a  striking  view  the  power  of  England, 
and  the  immense  resources  within   her  reach,  the  sixth 
coalition,  renewed  in  1813,  terminated  in  the  fall  of  the 
French  empire,  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1814. 

We  shall  here  ^nish  our  history  of  the  influence  of  Great  Future 
Britain  in  the  politics  of  Europe :  the  events  which  have  l^o^fa^a.''^ 
occurred  since  1814  are  too  well  known,  and  too  near  our 
own  times  to  require  any  notice :  all  combine  to  prove  that 
ever  since  the  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  preponderance 
of  England  has  enjoyed  a  constant  increase.  But  her 
power  is  not  guarded  against  that  decay  which  threatens 
everything  resting  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  human  in- 
stitutions. The  voluntary  or  violent  emancipation  of  her 
colonies,  most  one  day  undermine  her  strength,  and  her 
enormous  debt  which  during  thirteen  years  of  peace  has 
diminished  only  S4  millions  sterling,  or  less  than  three  per 
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another :  —  the  First  Lord  or  tlic  Treasury,  or  prime  ministcry     book 
who  has  under  his  direction  the  taxes,  the  custom  house,      ^Lr. 
the  stamp  office  and  the  post  office  ;  —  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  foreign  affairs^  —  the  Home  Secretary,  who  has  the  di- 
rection of  colonial  affairs  excepting  those  of  the  East  In- 
dies,—  and  the  Secretary  at  War  whose  authority  extends 
over  the  concerns  of  India.     A  council  is  organized  to  ex- 
amine whatever  relates  to  Indian  afTairs,  and  another  su- 
perintending the  business  of  commerce  and  the  colonies,  is 
composed  of  enlightened  individuals  who  combine  among 
themselves  the  interests  of  agriculture,   industry  and  com- 
merce, and  study  unceasingly  the  wants  and  tastes  of  every 
peop*!c  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  in  some  way  sub- 
servient to  British  industry.     The  House  of  Commons  con-  iiousc  of 
Bists  of  658  members,  of  whom  489  represent  England,  24  Commoni, 
the  principality  of  Wales,  45  Scotland,  and  100  Ireland. 

The  feudal  system  is  undermined  in  England  as  in  all 
countries  where  knowledge  and  civilization  have  created 
new  interests.  The  right  of  primogeniture  had  its  uses  Primogcjii, 
during  the  period  when  the  nobility  was^omposed  of  lords 
of  the  territory,  with  whom  hereditary  succession  was  the 
conservative  principle  of  power,  as  in  the  pure  monarchies 
of  the  present  time.  But  at  this  day  when  the  division  of 
property  is  incontestably  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  the  English  custom  has  become  pre- 
judicial. It  is  not  the  nobility  alone  who  have  followed  it; 
the  peasant  who  owns  an  acre  of  ground,  studies  the  ex- 
altation of  his  eldest  son,  in  imitation  of  his  wealthy  lord. 
The  result  is,  that  while  two  millions  of  individuals  hold 
ihe  rank  of  proprietors,  thirteen  millions  of  others,  shut  out 
from  all  possession  or  occupation  of  the  territory,  remain 
with  no  resources  but  their  own  hands,  and  must  struggle 
for  a  wretched  subsistence,  or  become  the  instruments  of 
swelling  the  frightful  mass  of  pauperism.  The  repeal  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture  would  therefore  confer  a  benefit 
upon  England:  we  have  the  example  of  France  in  proof  of 
this.  At  present  were  the  British  government  to  use  their 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  colonies,  to  attach  them  to  tlie 
mother  country,  and  to  offer  them  a  recompense  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  infamous  slave  trade,  by  granting  their 
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are  made  according  to  seniority.     Seamen  are  enlisted  for     book 
the  navy  lilce  soldiers  for  the  land  service.     But  in  war  the     ^^^- 
government  is  often  driven  to  the  despotic  and  odious  mca-  ""— - 
sure  of  impressment. 

The  sliades  which  marlc  the  character  of  the  three  prin-  ciiaract«i 
cipal  nations  of  Iho  British  Isles,  arc  moi'e  strongly  con-  ".[I'^bita 
trasted  than  those  which  distinguisli  the  inhabitants  of  the  of  the 
different  provinces  of  Franco  or  the  other  European  coun-  {^Ji^',*** 
tries.  We  have  sliown  by  a  Tew  historical  details  that  the  long 
separation  in  which  tliese  nations  have  existed,  has  opposed 
an  obstacle  even  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  the  differ- 
ence of  religion,  to  a  perfect  amalgamation!  The  English  English. 
in  general  lead  a  life  of  great  uniformity.  An  air  of  re- 
serve and  stiffness,  and  a  formal  etiquette  reign  in  the  saloons 
of  fashionable  life  and  even  among  members  of  the  most  in- 
timate associations.  The  Englishman  receives  a  stranger 
with  politeness,  but  never  witli  cordiality.  An  unreserved 
egotist,  his  civilities  rather  seek  for  a  decent  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  his  guest,  than  for  the  means  of  detaining  him  by 
any  engaging  solicitation.  The  custom  in  England  of  meet- 
ing together  in  clubs  has,  perhaps,  contributed  much  to  cre- 
ate that  blunt  and  serious  character  which  distinguishes 
the  men,  while  the  females,  living  secluded  from  the  other 
sex,  maintain  an  air  of  reserve  which  among  the  French 
would  pass  for  a  deficiency  of  good  breeding.  In  England 
all  classes  strive  to  possess  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life.  The  interior  of  the  peasant's  dwelling  has  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  that  of  a  French  country  house.  The 
English  rustic  provides  himself  with  neat  and  commodious 
furniture,  and  clothing  equal  to  that  of  the  city  resident. 
Thus  at  great  popular  meetings,  or  public  solemnities,  there 
are  nomeans  of  distinguishing  the  villager  from  thecitizeui 
the  cultivator  from  the  manufacturer,  or  the  servant  from 
his  master.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  England  is  the 
country  where  a  man  has  the  least  scruple  in  asking  for  or 
receiving  money,  and  that,  elsewhere,  poverty  is  a  misfor- 
tune but  in  England  a  crime.  England  is  in  fact  the  land 
in  which  a  man  is  the  roost  highly  valued  for  his  exterior. 
Merit  cannot  succeed  here  without  the  accompaniment  of 
fortune. 
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eflRscts  of  \rliich  are  still  in  powerful  operationy  England 
survived,  and  saw  none  of  her  ancient  institutions  unsettled* 
Her  good  fortune  and  immense  resources  carried  her  through 
the  tremendous  struggle  with  so  proud  a  triumph,  tliat  com- 
mon observers  were  far  from  seeing  in  Iter  splendid  milita- 
ry and  naval  achievements,  the  secret  and  sure  causes  of  her 
subsequent  decline.  The  slirewdest  did  but  observe  some 
lowering  clouds  of  unceHainty  which  hung  over  a  prospect 
80  fair  and  flattering,  but  recent  events  have  developed  a 
new  symptom  in  the  operation  of  tlie  political  system,  which 
seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  consummation  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous character.  England,  in  short,  if  we  believe  the 
united  declarations  of  Whig  and  Tory,  of  Lord  and  Com* 
moner,  of  those  who  desire  and  those  wlio  deprecate  the 
coming  event ;  England  is  about  to  undergo  a  i*evolutionf 
partial,  it  may  be,  and  bloodless,  but  a  revolution  from 
which  she  cannot  retrograde,  and  assuredly  will  not  pasa 
through  without  experiencing  great  and  permanent  changes. 
The  constitution  of  England  was  the  growth  of  succes- 
sive ages,  and  altered  from  time  to  time  as  tlie  profpress  of 
general  knowledge  or  the  immediate  exigences  of  the  day 
called  for  new  developments.  Containing  thus  within  itself 
the  seed  and  element  of  change,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex« 
hibiting  at  any  given  period,  and  with  more  or  less  fidelity 
in  the  likeness^  a  copy  of  the  political  improvements  of  the 
time.  By  accommodating  itself  in  this  manner  to  the  march 
of  events  in  Its  practical  operation,  while  its  outward  and 
visible  forms  remained  untoiichedf  the  admirers  of  the 
British  constitotloo  have  been  led  to  ascribe  its  permanent 
endurance  and  saccessful  operation  to  the  mere  tangible 
shape  and  letter  of  the  system,  rather  than  to  its  gradual 
mutation  of  spirit  and  temper,  and  have  mistaken  the  me- 
chanical for  the  moral  part  of  the  machine.  Hence  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution  has  been 
an  object  of  prime  solicitude  with  the  British  statesmen, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  an  adherence  to  these  forms 
would  alone  secure  the  stability  of  the  government.  But  the 
popular  spirit^  which  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been  gradually  gaining  ground  in  England,  has  at  length 
attained  to  a  mighty  power  and  intensity^  and  is  at  this 
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tresses  are  the  result  of  imperfections  in  the  government : 
upon  this  belief  the  people  are  now  acting  and  will  continue 
to  act  till  the  oligarchy  is  overthrown. 

The  commencement  of  the  prcKcnt  excitement  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform  may  be  dated  at  the  period  of  the  late 
Parisian  revolution.  For  a  gi*cat  number  of  years  it  had 
been  thought  by  many  of  tlio,more  liberal  among  the  British 
statesmen*  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  representative  principle^ 
that  the  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  modern  origin  should 
be  denied  the  right  of  representation,  while  the  decayed  bo« 
roughs,  though  with  hai*dly  an  inhabitant,  continued  to  send 
their  full  number  to  the  house  of  commons;  and  that  three 
fourths  of  that  body,  which  claimed  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  people,  should  hold  theiroffices  through  the  influence  of  the 
government  and  a  few  wealthy  individuals.  A  conviction 
of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system  gradually  gained  ground, 
and  attempts  to  introduce  reform  were  essayed  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  little  prospect  of  success,  till  the  events  of  the 
three  days  at  Paris  struck  a  sudden  panic  into  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  such  a  triumph  of 
the  popular  spirit  was  an  omen  of  the  result  of  the  struggle 
at  home,  not  to  be  disregarded.  Those  who  had  been  con^ 
stant  and  inflexible  in  their  opposition  to  the  demands  of 
the  reformers,  began  to  tremble  lest  the  object  might  be 
ravished  from  them  by  force  were  it  any  longer  withheld ; 
while  the  popular  party,  cheered  on  by  the  example  before 
them,  pressed  forward  to  their  aim  with  new  hope  and  reso- 
lution. A  reform  in  parliament  was  loudly  called  for  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  voice  of  the  peojile  was  decided- 
ly for  it,  and  the  demand  was  made  with  a  firmness  and 
significance  of  tone  not  to  be  slighted.  If  we  consider  the 
motives  which  led  each  individual  to  espouse  the  new  doc- 
trines, we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  result  when  we  find 
a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  enlisted  on  their  side.  The 
whig  embraced  reform  fi*om  principle  and  internal  conviction 
both  of  its  justness  and  necessity.  The  tory  in  the  dread  of 
a  revolution  saw  in  reform  the  means  of  averting  a  worse 
evil,  and  would  throw  it  as  a  sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  radical- 
ism. The  noble  trembled  for  his  order,  and  the  rich  pro- 
prietor for  his  possessions ;  while  the  three  hundred  thousand 
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with  what  fcara  it  appals  anotherf  we  may  judge  by  the 
language  they  hold. 

The  Triends  of  reform  maintain  that  it  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country ;  that  the  borough  system  which  the  re* 
form  cuts  up  by  tlie  roots,  is  a  distorlod  and  diseased  mem- 
ber of  the  political  system,  infecting  the  sound  body  of  the 
constitution,  and  embarrassing  its  free  operation,  but  the  re* 
moval  of  which  would  immediately  restore  health  and  or- 
derly movement  to  its  whole  frame.  That  this  measure 
holds  in  its  right  hand  a  gift  to  heal  every  discontent  and 
restore  universal  quiet  That  if  the  measure  is  accepted,  the 
whole  resources  of  the  people  will  for  the  first  time^  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  be  brought  into  active  exertion. 
That  peace  at  home  and  prosperity  abroad  will  bless  the 
land  with  their  sure  eflTects;  and  the  times  of  discord  and 
mutual  distrust  which  have  preceded  the  happy  change,  wiU 
only  be  remembered  to  make  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
more  grateful,  and  the  determination  to  remain  contented 
and  united  more  firm. 

On  the  other  hand  the  opiioncnts  of  tlie  measure  assert 
tliat  it  strikes  at  tlie  very  roots  o(  the  government,  and  will 
infallibly  lead  to  its  overthrow.  That  it  is  in  fact  a  revo- 
lution, being  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  measures  which 
must  follow  each  other  in  a  natural  and  unavoidable  se- 
quence till  the  consummation  is  reached  in  a  complete  pros- 
tration of  all  that  is  powerful  and  wealthy  in  the  land,  more 
than  realizing  the  aims  of  the  wildest  leveller  of  the  day. 
That  a  concession  to  the  (lopular  clamour  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  government,  and  so  far 
from  appeasing  it  would  only  encourage  its  insolence. 
That  this  or  any  other  moderate  scliemc  of  reform  could  not 
procure  for  the  country  one  brief  interval  of  repose,  or  be 
permitted  to  work  on  unassailed  by  any  disturbing  force  till 
it  reached  its  natural  and  faital  crisis.  That  Reform,  any- 
thing like  what  is  now  talked  of  as  reform,  once  commenced 
can  never  stand  still.  That  the  boldest  advocates  of  the 
measure  make  no  scruple  of  declaring  that  not  a  foot  of 
g;round  can  be  conceded  to  them  on  which  they  will  not  be 
abje  to  plant  a  lever  for  displacing  their  enemies  from  anoth- 
er.   That  wh^n  the  present  reform  is  granted  it  will  no 
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longer  rest  with  the  government  to  check  the  fury  or  popa- 
lar  encroachment.  That  only  a  step  or  two  beyond  tbe 
present  reform  would  lead  to  the  climax  of  universal  siif- 
frage»  and  annual  parliaments;  a  climax  which  would  place 
the  immense  wealth  of  Gi-eat  Britain  in  all  its  vast  and 
complicated  relations,  within  the  hands  of  that  physical 
power  whose  influence  Is  now  so  much  dreaded.  That  such 
a  legislature  would  strip  the  peerage  of  its  hereditary  hon- 
ours and  privileges,  and  finish  by  overturning  the  throne. 
That  the  course  now  proposed  by  the  ministry  leads  iiifalU- 
bly  to  this  resultf  and  that  the  first  step  lu  this  course  will 
be  irretrievable. 

Such  are  the  views  entertained  of  the  impending  crisis  by 
those  who  direct  the  two  great  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
political  matters.  The  heat  witli  which  the  controversy  is 
urged  assures  us  that  the  disputants  deem  no  ordinary  in- 
^  terest  at  stake.  The  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  dubious,  and 
*  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  its  eflTects  with  any  confi- 
dence, supposing  it  to  pass.  That  it  must  lead  to  momen- 
tous consequences  wo  have  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  we  have 
little  faith  in  its  efficacy  for  healing  discontents,  while  the 
effects  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  are  before  our  ryes. 
On  the  other  hand  events  of  no  small  moment  must  attend 
its  rojection,  an  occurrence  which  would  break  up  the  exist- 
ing cabinet.  Of  what  materials  a  ministry  could  be  com- 
posed that  might  be  able  to  carry  on  tlie  government  in  such 
a  juncture,  is  beyond  our  sagacity  to  divine.  England 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  catastroplie. 

BosTo?f,  October,  1631, 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


ENGLAND. 


Containing  the  Countieif  with  their  Populatian:  the  Chief 
Towns,  with  their  FopHlation :  number  of  Parishes,  and 
Members  sent  to  Parliament. 

SURFACE   OF   KNOLAND   6,500  SQUARE   LEAGUES. 


BOOK 
CLV. 


CoimtiM  aad  Chief  Towni. 

Bedfordshire 

Bedford 
Berkshire 

Reading 
Budtin^/uimshire 

Buckinghnm 
Cambridgeshire 

Cambridge 
Cheshire 

Chester 
ComwaU 

LauocestOD 
Cumberland 

Carlisle 
Derbyshire 

Derby 
Devonshire 

Exeter 
Dorsetshire 

Dorchester 
Durham 

Durham 
Essex 

Chelmsford 
Gloucestershire 

Gloucester 
Herefordshire 

Hereford 
Hertfordshire 

Hertford 
Huntingdonshire 

HuDtiogdon 

VOL.  VIII. 


Population  in  1821. 
Of  the                Of  tbe 

No.  of 
PartriMik 

No.  of 
mcoiben  of 

County. 

Clfief  Towni. 

PvliaiiMBt. 

83,716 

5,466 

123 

4 

131,977 

9,026 

151 

9 

134,068 

3,465 

209 

14 

121,909 

14,141 

167 

6 

270,098 

19,949 

90 

4 

257,447 

2,183 

203 

44 

156,124 

104 

6 

15,476 

213,333 

17,423 

139 

4 

439,040 

23,479 

465 

26 

144,499 

2,743 

271 

20 

207,673 

9,822 

75 

4 

289,424 

4,994 

406 

8 

335,843 

9,744 

339 

8 

103,231 

9,990 

219 

8 

129,714 

4,265 

132 

6 

48,771 

2,806 

103 

4 

102 
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BOOK 

PRW 

rCIPALITY  OF   WALES. 

SQUARE    LEAGUES    1,050. 

€Ly# 

^ 

Population  in  1 821. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Coanties  and  Chtof  Towns.                Of  the 

Of  the 

Pariahea. 

Membenof 

County. 

Chief  Towns. 

Parliament. 

•^nglesea 
jSeau  maris 

i5,(m 

€7 

2 

2,205 

Brecon 

43,613 

66 

2 

Brecknock 

4,193 

Cardiganshire 

57,311 

65 

2 

Cardigan 

2,397 

CaermarUienghire 

90,239 

77 

2 

Caermartheo 

8,906 

CaemarwmaMre 

57,958 

69 

2 

Caernarvon 

5,788 

Denbighahire 

76,000 

59 

2 

Denbigh 

3,195 

Flintskire 

53,784 

27 

2 

Flint 

1,612 

Glamorganshire 
Cardiff 

101,737 

3,521 

125 

2 

Merionethshire 

33,900 

45 

'      1 

Dolgelly 

2,093 

Mont^meryskire 

59,000 

92 

2 

Montgomery 

1,062 

Pembrokeshire 

75,309 

141 

3 

Pembroke 

4,925 

Radnorshire 

23,573 

52 

2 

Presteigne 

1,941 

885 

Total 

• 

717,998 

24 

SCOTLAND. 

/ 

SQUARE    LEAGUES  3,830. 

- 

Merdeen 

155,045 

82 

1 

Aberdeen 

33,639 

»^gyle 
fnverary 

96,165 

50 

1 

1,137 

jtyr 

127,299 

46 

2 

Ayr 

7,4«5 

Ban/f 

43,561 

23 

2 

Banff 

3,825 

Berwick 

33,385 

SB 

1 

Dunse 

3,773 

Bm/c 

13,797 

5 

1 

Rothsay 

5,709 

Cat^ncM 

30,238 

10 

1 

Wick 

1,000 
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IRELAND. 

SQUARE    LEAGUES   3,548. 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


BOOK 
CLV. 


Population  in  1821. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Conntiet  and  Chi«f  Towm . 

Of  the 

or  the 

TnUbm. 

Memben  of 

County. 

Chief  Towns. 

aontntn 

261,400 

56 

5 

Antrim 

2,200 

Annagh 

197,500 

10 

2 

Armagh 

8,000 

Cavan 

194,830 

30 

2 

Cavan 

Kilmore 

3,000 

Donegal 

249,833 

42 

a 

Donegal 

4,000 

Raphoe 

Doum 

329,848 

72 

4 

Down  Patrick 

5,000 

Dromore 

Fermanagh 

131,300 

19 

3 

Inniskillin 

3,500 

Londonderry 

194,200 

31 

4 

Londonderry 

20,000 

Monaghan 

178,500 

21 

2 

Monaghan 

3,000 

Tyrone 

260,800 

35 

3 

Dungannon 

4,000 

Clogher 

Total 


1,998,261 


316 


29 


PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


Galway 

314,700 

116 

2 

Galway 

27,827 

Clonfert 

Tuam 

Leiirim 

117,976 

21 

2 

Carrock  upon 

Shannon 

2,000 

Mayo 

305,538 

68 

2 

Castlebar 

5,000 

Killala 

Roscommon 

228,777 

50 

2 

Roscommon 

2,000 

Elpbin 

Sligo 

138,879 

39 

3 

Sligo 

10,000 

1,105,870 


294 


13 
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RECAPITULATION 


popalation. 

Munster 
Ulster 
Connaught 
Leinster 

1,930,310 
1,998,261 
1,105,870 
1,767,359 

Total  of  Ireland 
England  proper 
Wales 
Scotland 

6,801,800 

11,350,900 

717,998 

2,091,815 

Grand  total  of  the  ? 
British  Islands    $ 


20,963,513 


BOOK 

CLV. 

Memberf  of  . 
IParUunftiit. 

PtfWiM' 

700 

21 

316 

29 

294 

13 

947 

37 
100 

2,257 

9,860 

489^ 

885 

24 

948 

45 

13,950 


658 
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Table  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  British  Islands  for 
the  years  ending  the  5th  January  1827»  and  1828  drawn 
principally  from  the  Tables  published  by  JIf.  Cassar  fMo- 
reaUf  French  Consul  at  London. 


CLT. 


- 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Poundfl  sterliDf. 

FotuMki  iterling . 

1827 

Gold  in  ingots  or  coin 

5,800,000 

Silver        do 

2,400,000 

1827 

Wool 

478,419 

28 

do 

883,785 

1827 

Wool  spun  and  woven 

5,041,568 

28 

5,979,701 

29 

5,277,861 

1827 

Silk,  raw  and  in  thread 

1,272,490 

28 

2,080,058 

i827 

Silk,  manufactured 

106,648 

28 

173,334 

1827 

Cotton,  raw 

5,726,997 

28 

8,963,688 

1827 

Cotton  cloths 

24,445,742 

28 

^ 

29,203,138 

1827 

do    yarn  and  thread 

3,748,526 

28 

3,979,759 

1827 

Flax 

1,346,802 

28 

1,786,304 

1827 

Linen  cloth 

2,056,553 

28 

2,808,081 

1827 

Linen  thread 

142^5 

28 

181,548 

1827 

Foreign  cloths 

88,783 

28 

67,695 

1827 

India  sUxtb 

725,321 

/ 

28 

449,300 

1827 

Flaxseed  and  other  seed 

229,160 

28 

259,668 

1827 

Coarse  sugar 

5,602,844 

28 

5,328,114 

1827 

Refined  sugar 

917,130 

28 

1,117,329 

1827 

Cofiee 

2,569,245 

28 

2,945,028 

1827 

Tea 

2,984,040 

28 

3,974,623 

1827 

Corn  and  flour 

2,117,390 

19,326 

28 

1,994,214 

27,577 

1827 

Wood  of  all  kinds 

1,070,287 

28 

994,675 

1827 

Indigo 

1,084,749 

28 

801,393 

1827 

Wine  of  all  countries 

786,440 

28 

867,545 
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Africa 


'  Sierra  Leone  and  dependencies 
Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
{  Isle  of  France 
Seychelles 
St  Helena 
^Ascension  (station) 

f  New  Britain 
Bermudas 
Lucayos 
Jamaica 

Virgin  Gorda,  Tortola,  &c 
Anguilla 
St  Christopher's 
Nevis 

JMootserrat 
Barbuda 
.  Antigua 
Dommica 
St  Lucia 
Barbadoes 
St  Vincent 
Grenada 
Tobago 
Trinidad 
Bay  of  Honduras 
Guyana 
\^  Hopparo 

ucEAifiCA   ^  y^^  Diemen's  Land 

Total  of  the  British  possessions 
Population  of  the  British  Islands 

Grand  Total  of  the  British  Empire 


America 


Population. 

13,000 

10,000 

120,000 

90,000 

7,000 

4,000 

675,000 

4,000 

15,000 

890,000 
18,000 
1,000 
32,000 
16,000 
11,000 
2,000 
41,000 
27,000 
25,000 

116,000 
27,000 
35,000 
18,000 
33,000 
4,000 

110,000 
400 

21,000 
4,000 


BOOK 
CLV. 


127,864,400 
20,962,513 

148,826,913  ^ 


British  Military  and  J^aval  Force  in  1827. 


ShijMor 
98              £0              42              34              16 
to             to             to             to            to 
I20fiiiui    84guxui    48faiii    SSgnmi   S2£iiiui 

Sloopa    Cutten 

Bomb 

Yachts 

Total 

28        137       117        42        85 

67        110 

12 

13 

606 

Sailors 
Land  Army 

34,000 
68,000 

Total 


102,000 
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PuNlSHMEIfTS. 

Transpor- 
tation 


1830.   1831.   163.   183S. 


1834. 


1835.   1836. 


IflSHMEIfT! 

(  for  life 
}  10  to  14 
(   4to    7 


Imprison- 
ment 


years 
do 
3  to  5  years 
1  to  2    do 
6  mo.  to  1  year 
^  6  ino.  and  under 
Whipped  and  fined 
Capitally  convicted 

Total  as  above 

Capital  convictions  as  above 
Of  these  hanged 

Total  of  capital  punishments  > 
commuted  ) 


231  155  132  116  117  126  133 

342  273  84  78  107  129  185 

1,655  1,675  1,316  1,327  1,492  1,419  1,945 

15  11  13  11  11  7  11 

355  286  376  324  339  365  297 

1,153  1,117  1,129  1,074  1,218  1,193  1,201 

4,089  3,872  3,899  4,040  4,861  5,408  5,813 

252  ^  244  266  214  281  310 

1,236  l,f^  1,016  968  1,066  1,036   1,200 

9,318  8,788  8,209  8,204  9,425  9,964  11,096 

1,236  J, 134  1,016  968  1,066  1,036  1,200 

107  114  97  54  49  50  57 


1,129    1,020      919      914    1,017      986    1,143 


RevenucM  and  Eaependitures  of    Great  Britain  during  the 
years  ending  January  Sth,  1828  and  18£9. 


1828. 


Rerenoe. 


1829. 


Diminotion. 


increMe. 


Customs 
£xcise 
Stamps 
Post  Office 
Taxes 
Other  sources 

Total 


PooBda  ■terllng.  Poonda  tterUng.  Poands  starltaif .  Poonda  iterling. 


16,391,838 

16,969,564 

6,375,140 

1,385,000 

4,768,273 

754,860 


16,125,118 

18,700,373 

6,66f>,363 

1,400,000 

4,849,302 

564,109 


266,720 


190,694 


1,730,809 

291,223 

15,000 

8  J  ,029 


46,644,675  48,305,822   457,414  2,118,061 

457,414 


Increase  of  1829  over  the  preceding  year 

Expenditures  —  average  years* 

Exchequer  annuities 
South  Sea  Company 
Bank,  upon  its  capital 
Dividends 
National  debt 
Military  pensions 
Ciril  List 
Pensions 
Other  charges 

Total  of  expenditures  foreseen 
Contingent  expenses 

Total  approximation 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 


1,660,047 


Poonda  aterliog. 

46,000 

360,000 

5.16,000 

12,886,000 

2,424,000 

5,000,000 

850,000 

375,000 

900,000 

2;i,96<),000 
11,0(K),000 


34,9G(>,000 
11,000,000 

45,966,000 


i 
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8um8  annually  raised  by  the  British  government  for  the  war     book 
against  the  French  from  1793  to  1815.  clv. 


Poondfl  iCerliiig. 

1793  4,000,000 

1794  10,000,000  • 

1795  18,000,000 

1796  -  26,000,000 

1797  35,000,000 

1798  29,000,000 

1799  36,000,000 

1800  36,000,000 

1801  45,000,000 

1802  44,000,000 

1803  29,000,000 

1804  40,000,000 

1805  52,000,000 

1806  50,000,000 

1807  56,000,000 

1808  57,000,000 

1809  61,000,000 

1810  62,000,000 

1811  66,000,000 

1812  80,000,000 

1813  98,000,000 

1814  89,000,000 

1815  86,000,000 

Colqubouo,  ID  his  work  on  the  wealth  of  the  British  empire,  es- 
timated the  amount  of  new  property  created  annually  within  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  its  dependencies,  or  in  other  words,  its  an- 
nual income,  as  follows,  in  1812. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND    IRELAND. 

Agnculture,  L.  216,817,624 

Mines  and  Minerals,  9,000,000 

Manufactures,  114,230,000 

Inland  trade,  31,500,000 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping,  46,373,748 

Coasting  trade,  2,000,000 

Fisheries,  exclusive  of  Newfoundland,  2,100,000 

Banks,  chartered  and  private,  3,500,000 

Foreign  income,  5,000,000 

Dependencies  in  Europe,  1,818,000 


British  possessions  in  North  America,  13,215,474 

British  West  India  Colonies,  28,712,466 


432,339,372 


41,927,040 


British  settlements  in  Africa,  800,300 

British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia,     6,194,230 
East  India  Company's  Possessions,  211,966,494 

218,160,724 


L,  693,228,336 


GEITERAL    INDEX. 


%*  The  Roman  munbera  indicate  the  volmne :  the  Arabic  numben  the 
page  :  1  Bignifies  tatDn,  cit  city 9  pr  province,  dep  department,  king  king- 
dom, 8tr  itrait,  et  state,  m  mountain,  i  island,  c  cape,  x  river,  b  hay,  pi 
plain,  1  iaA;e,  dee  desert,  ft  fort,  cas  castle,  ^tport. 


Aa  r 
Aar  r 
Aalborg  t 
Aarbus   t 
Abakansk  pt 
Abbeville   t 
Abensberg  t 
Aberbrothock   t 
Aberdeen  t 
Abo   t 
Abomej   t 
Abookir  t 
Abyssinia 
Acadia 
Acapulco  t 
Acheen   t 
Acheen  pr 
Achenrein   t   , 
Achtjrka  t 
Ada  1 
Acouti   t 
Acre   t 

Adam^s  Peak   mf 
Adana   t 
Adda   r 
Adel   pr 
Adele   i 
Aden   t 
Adige 


VI 

vi 

viii 

••  • 

viu 

•  • 

11 

•  •  • 

vm 

•  • 

Vll 

••  • 
vm 

•  •  * 
vm 

vi 

iv 

iv 

iv 

V 
V 

•  •  • 

111 

•  •  • 

111 

•  • 

Vll 

vi 

•  • 
11 

•  • 

11 

•• 
11 

i*  * 

Ul 

•  • 

II 

•  • 

Vll 

iv 

•  •  • 

m 

ii 

•  • 
vu 


617 

43 
591 
591 
439 
470 
389 
764 
764 
490 
336 

67 
123 
136 
340 
432 
433 
517 
575 
129 

59 
138 
219 

80 
588 
409 
564 
217 
588 


Admiralty  i 
Adonis   r 
Adour   r 
Adrianople   cit 
Adriatic  Sea 
Aetna  m 
Afghanistan   pr 
Africa 
Agadir  t 
Agde   t 
Agen   t 
Agosta  i 
Agra  t 
Agra  pr 
Agram  t 
Aguadilla   t 
Ahkaf 

Ahmedabad  city 
Ai   t 

Aiagha  Tag  m 
Aidab  pt 
Aigues  Perse   t 
Aigaes  mortes   t 
Air   r 
Air  dep 
Aintab  t 
Aire   t 
Aisne   dep 
Aiz   t 


iii  605 

ii  137 

viii  170 

vi  15rf 

vi  8 

vii   599,  734 

ii  325 

iv  1 

iv  190 

VIM  237 

viii  260 

vi  339 

iH  89 

iii  81 

vi  331 

T  586 

ii  206 

iii  69 

viii  423 

ii  234 

iv  149 

viii  354 

viii  233 

viii  166 

viii  368 

ii  134 

viii  474 

viii  429 

viii  207 


> 


Amorgo   i 
AmpampeloCB   t 
Amsterdam   city 
Am»(erdam  i 
AmooT  I 

Aoahuac 

Anarghia  pt 
Aaalolia  pr 
Aobari  t 
Aocooa   t 
AacoTa 
Andaltuia   pr 
Andaman  i 
Andeniacb   t 
Andes  m 
Andorra   repnb 
Andiichow   t 
Andros  i 
Andajar  t 
Anegada  i 
Anet  t 
Angara  r 
Angazija   i 
Angermnnde   t 
Angers  t 
Angleaej   i 
Anhalt  duchj 
Anhall  BeraboQ^ 
Aohalt  Desaau 
Anhalt  Ksthen 
Aoiao  iSlraiU 
Aagola  coaat 
Angora  t 
Angoaleme   t 

Angra  da  Ilheo  bay 
Anguilla  i 
Aonam 
Annan    t 
Annapolis  NS   t 
Anklam   t 
Adqccj   1 
Anna  Bona  1 
Annonay   I 
Anspacn  t 
Antibes  t 
Anticosli  i 


vi 

168 

iv 

438 

niii 

651 

IT 

455 

ii 

490 

ii 

115 

T 

267 

ii 

42 

ii 

39 

76 

ii 

377 

vii 

691 

434 

Tiii 

103 

m 

360 

Til 

248 

T 

363 

viii 

124 

Ti 

686 

Ti 

170 

TUi 

104 

687 

riii 

317 

ii 

396 

iy 

422 

Til 

106 

Tiii 

287 

TUi 

682 

Tii 

312 

Tii 

314 

Tii 

313 

tU 

315 

T 

49 

IT 

316 

i' 

77 

Tiii 

276 

IT 

490 

ir 

338 

T 

689 

iU 

370 

Tiu 

749 

V 

138 

tU 

114 

Tiii 

679 

It 

464 

Tiii 

226 

Tii 

373 

Tiii 

203 

T 

140 

Antigua  i 
Antilles  i 

Antioch  city 
Antiparos 
Antiaquia    t 
Antrim 

Antwerp   dty 
Anziko 
Aazia    t 
Apalachian    m 
Apalachicola    r 
Apamea  I 

Apennine  m 
Aphamieh   t 
Api   i 
Apolda  t 
Appenzel  pr 
Appleby  t 
Apt   t 

Apnrimac  r 
Aquila  t 
Arabia 

Gutr 
Arracan  t 
Acrngon  , 

Araguay    r 
Aral  Sea 
Ararat  m 
Aranu    t 
Aranca   ft 
Arbe   i 
Arbil   t 
Arboi>   t 
Archangel 
Arcol  pr 
Arcbipelago 
Ards  suT  Aabe   i 
Arequlpa   t 
Arcueil   t 
Ardebll    t 
Ardeche   r 
Ardeche    dep 
Ardennes   dep 

Ardila   r 
Ardres  t 
Ardschis   r 
Arendabl  t 


ii  134 

vi  131 

T  392 

Tiii  780 

Tiii  617 

ir  335 

Tiii  476 

T  4 

T  168 

il  129 

ii  136 

Ti    17,  594 

ii  136 

iii  692 

tU  281 

Tii  &6S 

Tiii  729 

Tiii  210 

T  357 

tU  716 

ii  169 

ii  189 

Ui  347 

Tiii   10,77 

T  368 

ii    13,364 

il   5,99 

Til  670 

V  468 
Ti  336 
U  109 

Tiii  386 

Ti  447 

iU  181 

Ti    8,  123 

tUI  421 

Y  429 
Till  466 

ii  268 

Till  166 

Tiii  220 

Tiii  426 

ii  104 

Tiii  8 

Tiii  473 

Ti  239 

Tiii  631 


iv 

^T^^^^^^^^^^ 

"H 

ttlDEH. 

Arensberg 

vii    326  1  AsturiBs 

viii     70 

AreDsburg    I 

vi    524 

AtanJHUJa    1 

T    4!!1 

Arezzo   t 

vir  665 

Atacttma 

v   432 

Argau 

vii    670 

Atbapescow    r 

V     73 

Argens   r 

vili    170 

A(bape»cow    1 

V     73 

Argentan    t 

viii   334 

Athens   cil 

vi    16! 

Argenleuil    t 

viii    413 

Alhoa    m 

vi   157 

Argentiere   i 

viii    '2ti 

Atlinga    t 

Ui  SU 

ArgisDag   m 

ii      G4 

Alias   m 

ir  162 

Argos   t 

vi    162 

Alralo   r 
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